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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR 

OF 

THE  HON.  EDWARD  SHIPPEN,  ESQ. 
LaCe  Chief  Jiuttice  of  the  Commomvealth  of  PennaylvantQ. 

When,  in  obedience  to  an  irreversible  decree  of  na- 
ture, a  character  of  worth  and  eminence  descends  to  the 
grave,  the  duties  which  devolve  on  his  surviving  associates 
are  numerous  and  important.  Of  these  duties,  that  is  not 
the  least  sacred  and  pressing,  which  calls  for  a  suitable  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  with  a  view  to  the  per- 
petuation of  his  virtues  and  attainments,  as  honourable  to 
himself  and  exemplar}^  to  others.  For,  to  award  the  meed 
of  a  fair  and  well-earned  posthumous  fame,  while  it  is  no- 
thing but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  dead,  operates  on  the 
living  as  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  virtue  and  ex- 
cellence. It  urges  on  to  achievements  of  usefulness  and  of 
honour,  from  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  actor,  that 
such  achievements  will  be  publicly  passed  to  his  credit,  when 
he  shall  be  slumbering  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  Impres- 
sed by  sentiments  and  actuated  by  considerations  such  as 
these,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  has  attempted  to 
sketch  a  biographical  memoir  of  the  Honourable  Edward 
Shippen,  Esq.  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Vol.  iit.  a 
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Pennsylvania.  For,  though  not  among  the  intimate  friends 
and  associntes  of  the  venerable  deceased,  he  has  long  been 
an  admirer  of  his  conduct  and  character. 

The  subject  of  this  mmtiMr^  Uke  most  of  the  distinguish- 
ed personages  of  our  countr\',  was  of  British  ancestrj'.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  PhilacK  Ipbia,  on  the  sixteenth  of 
February  1729)  the  country  being  then  in  an  iniantile  and 
colonial  state* 

Hb  grandfather,  WilKam  Shippen,  had  been  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  and  family  in  the  county  of  York.    About  the 

year  1675,  his  father,  Edw  n  d  Shippen,  whose  name  he  bore, 
emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  first  in  Boston,  in  the 
(then)  province  of  Massachusetts*  Nor  was  it  till  about 
the  year  1700  that  he  removed  thence,  led  by  the  brighten- 
ing prosperity  and  growing  importance  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
become  an  inhabitinit  of  the  citv  of  PhiUuK  Iphia.  Of  the 
general  character  of  that  gentleman,  and  ojt  the  sphere  of 
respectability  in  which  he  was  destined  to  move,  we  may 
form  no  inaccurate  estimate,  from  the  various  places  of  ho« 
aour,  trust,  and  emohiment,  which  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
his  foi  tune  to  fill.  Among  these  places  may  be  mentioned 
ia  particular,  his  successive  appointments  as  a  member  of 
fk/t  proprietary  and  govemor^s  council,  a  commissioner  of 
•the  boavd  of  property ,  a  judge  of  the  provincial  or  general 
4X>int,  and  ike  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  all 
of  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  fidelity  and  reputation. 

A  descent  from  a  parentage  so  highly  respectable,  had, 
DP  doubt,  a  material  and  veiy  auspicious  influence  on  the 
gcneious  and  aspiring  mind  of  a  faivourite  son*  For  to  such 
a  mind  notlung  can  be  an  object  of  more  darling  ambition, 
tiitm  to  maintain  misuUied  and  iviulimhushed,  and  even  to 
ewell  by  iresh.  acquisitions,  the  lair  inheritance  of  ancestral 
fiune. 

Of  the  events  of  the  eariy  lift  of  Edward  Shippen,  die 
worthy  and  distinguished  subjeet  of  the  present  memoir,  we 

know  but  little.  Nor  is  this  an  object  in  any  measure  cal- 
culated to  call  Ibrth  our  regret,    'i  o  mankind  at  large  the 
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histon'  of  inlancv  is  rarely  cither  instructive  or  interesting, 
becaus^e  the  character  of  the  maa  is  but  seldom  developed  in 
tfamt  of  the  child.  About  the  usual  age  we  find  him  at  the 
gnsuiiar-ftchool,  always  coospicuoiia  anong  his  feUows  for 
1ms  atteatioti  to  his  stuiUcs,  his  respectlul  deference  and  wA^ 
mission  to  his  preceptors,  the  engaging  politeness  and  affa- 
bility of  his  manners,  and  the  pr,opricty  and  decorum  of  his 
geaeral  deportokeot*  With  these  invaluable  attributes  asd 
qualities)  thus  eariy  acqutfecl^  he  could  not  fkil  of  beiiig  re- 
garded as  a  yoQth  of  ample  promise.  Nor  was  it  hb  for- 
tune, either  now,  or  at  any  future  period  of  his  life,  to  fall 
short  of  the  most  Hatterin^i;  anticip  ul ons  of  his  friends.  For 
wc  shall  find,  an  we  proceed  iii  iiis  history,  that  the  schoiar, 
the  gendemaa,  and  the  man  of  business^  refinement^  and 
taste,  were  most  happilf  blended  in  the  oonstittttioii  of  his 
diai«eter« 

His  elementary  attainmentij  bcia^  iuii^ihcd  with  repiitar 
tion  tohimseh  and  satisfaction  to  his  friends,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  direaion  of  1  each  Fi^ancis, 
£sq*  then  attomey'^neral  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania* 
Saving  spent  about  two  years  in  this  situation,  where  the 
excellence  of  his  opportunities  of  improvement  was  equalled 
only  by  the  assiduity  of  his  own  atu'ntion,  he,  in  the  year 
1746,  rcpairtid  to  London,  widi  a  view  to  the  completion  oi  hk 
legal  educatioii  in  the  Temple.    Bemg  a  real  American  1^ 
attachment,  no  less  than  by  birth,  he  felt  now  that  the  repu- 
tatioo  of  his  native  country  nm,  to  a  certain  extent,  identi- 
fied widi  liis  ovvii.     1  his  consideration,  awakenings  in  his 
bosom  the  sentiments  of  a  dignified  and  iaudiibic  pride,  ope- 
rated on  him  as  an  adriitiona]  incentive  to  the  acquisition  of 
whatever  was  honourable,  useful,  or  refined*   He,  aceonl> 
ingly,  availed  himself  of  every  oppoitunilT'  fior  the  eidtiva* 
tion  ui  his  mind,  his  manners,  and  his  taste.    Nor  did  his 
efforts,  as  to  these  various  attainments,  prove  ai)ortive.  For, 
in  a  short  time,  he  ranked  with  the  most  accomplished  of  his 
fellow  students  and  associates,  as  well  in  matters  of  extcriar 
elegance,  as  in  those  of  greater  soKdity  and  weight. 
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Having  passed  in  London  two  years  of  induidry  and  en- 
terprise, in  pursuit  of  die  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  law, 
lie  was  admitted  a  barrister  of  the  middle  tcn^pie.  On  his 
tetum  to  Philadelphia,  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards, 
he  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  the  same 
application  and  zeal,  that  had  manifestied  themselves  in  all 
liis  other  pursuits.  Here,  as  on  former  occasions,  he  was 
emhosomed  in  circumstances  peculiarly  auspicious.  The 
superior  standing  of  his  family  and  connexions  gave  him 
weight  in  society,  and  the  wdl  known  excellence  of  his  de- 
mentary  and  legal  education^  together  with  the  elegance  of 
his  address  and  the  popularity-  oi  his  manners,  conferred  on 
him  an  equal  degree  of  personal  distinction. 

Widi  these  advantages  operating  in  favour  of  his  per* 
severing  industry  and  attention,  his  professional  progress 
coul  d  be  neither  slow  nor  doubtfuL  His  prospects  of  speedy 
elevation  were,  perhaps,  superior  to  those  of  any  other  young 
gentleman  of  his  standing  at  the  bar.  We  accordingly  find, 
that,  in  a  short  time,  business  and  reputation  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  otfier  in  their  struggle  to  approach  hun.  We 
mean  that  adamantine  reputation  Which  results  from  a  cor- 
rect and  extensive  knowledge,  united  to  integrity  of  prin- 
ciple and  solidity  of  judgment,  not  that  brilliancy  of  fame, 
which  nothmg  but  the  highest  order  of  genius,  breaking  forth 
in  an  overwhelming  eloquence,  can  bestow.  For,  though  a 
perspicuous,  pleasing,  and  even  impressive  speaker,  he  had 
no  pretension  tO  the  character  of  a  finished  orator. 

Mr*  Shippen  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  the  law,  when  he  received  the  most  flatter- 
in  g  tesdmony  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  talents  and 
integrit)-  b}-  the  British  cabinet.  He  had  not  yet  completed 
his  twenty -fourth  year,  when  he  was  appointe  d  Prothonotary 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Vice  Admiral^  for  the  same  provmce»  Besides 
several  other  places  of  honour,  trust  and  emolument,  which 
were  conlci  red  on  him,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
proprietary  and  governor's  council,  a  body  of  men  not  for- 
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tuktimfy  drawn  together  fW>m  the  mass  of  population,  but 
selected  with  care  from  among  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ters of  the  province.  These  several  offices,  some  of  which 
he  held  dunag  a  term  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he  hlled  with 
abili^  and  reputation  at  the  oommencement  of  the  revolu* 
tioaary  war. 

On  the  first  occurrence  of  that  gigantic  struggle,  which 
shook  to  its  basis  thi,-  whole  fabric  of  civil  societv,  all  offices 
in  the  American  colonies,  issuing  from  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  were  temporarily  suspended,  and,  on  the  declaration 
of  independence,  they  were  immediately  abolished*  This 
measure,  bold  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  a  people  daring  to  be 
liLc,  swept  from  Mr.  Shippen  a  very  liberal  income.  For, 
with  the  abolition  of  the  offices  which  he  had  hitherto  held, 
the  emoluments  appertaining  to  them  necessarily  ceased* 
But  his  mind  wfM  of  too  firm  a  texture  to  be  shattered  by 
aoisfortune,  and  his  spirits  too  buoyant  to  ebb  into  despair. 
Instead  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  contest  for  freedom, 
he  gave  a  preference  to  tiie  walks  of  private  life*  Accord- 
ing^, while  others  were  engaged  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate,  the  arrangements  of  the  cabinet,  or  the  turmoils  and 
dangers  of  the  embattled  field,  he  found  content  and  plea- 
sure in  the  bosom  of  retirement,  and  sufficient  employment 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession* 

Soon  after  the  dose  of  the  war  of  independence,  when  the 
whedb  of  civil  society  began  to  move  afresh,  he  was  appointed 
to  preside  in  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  city  and 
coun^  of  Philadelphia*  He  was  also,  about  the  same  time, 
appointed  president  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Phi- 
kulelpliia  county*  So  faithfully  and  with  such  ability  did 
he  discharge  the  duties  attached  to  these  several  stations, 
that  in  the  year  1791  he  received  the  appuiiuiiu-nt  oi  a  Judgc^ 
and,  in  1799,  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  But  his  descent 
into  the  vale  of  years  was  already  deep,  for  he  had  now 
numbered  upwards  of  three  score  and  ten.  Placed  in  cir- 
cumstances abundandy  affluent,  and  feeling  tliat  the  othnn 
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vetperh  vittt  was  imperiouiily  called  for  by  his  weuy-  and 

declining  tacuUics,  he  resigned  die  ollice  of  Chief  Justice 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1805,  a  few  mouths  previously 
to  his  death. 

In  his  character  as  a  Judge,  the  venerable  subject  of  this 
memoir  never  forgot  that  justice  should  be  tempered  with 

clemenc\ .    When  seated  on  the  bench,  he  was  patKiu  in 

r 

his  attention,  in  his  perceptions  clear  and  discriminating,  in 
his  decisions  upright  and  impartial,  and  in  the  delivery  of 
his  opinions  and  charges,  concise,  pefapicuous,  and  not  in- 
elegant*   In  his  official  intercourse  with  the  gendemen  of 

the  bar,  he  maintained  a  firmness  of  character  and  dignity  of 
deportment,  mlp(^!cd  with  such  politeness  and  suavity  of  man- 
ners, as  never  failed  to  command  their  respect,  and  to  con- 
ciliate, in  the  highest  degree,  their  affections  and  eateeaou 
If  the  cause  of  justice  or  humanity  ever  suflTered  in  his 
prese  nce,  his  Ik  ai  L  and  his  will  were  strangers  to  the  tran- 
saction. Even  the  delinquent  who  received  from  the  Judge 
the  chastisement  of  the  law,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  in 
the  dispensation  the  mildness  of  the  han. 

But  it  waff  in  his  private  cai>acity  that  the  virtues  and 
attributes  of  his  chaiacter  shone  widi  the  bri^;htest  and  most 
amiable  lustre*  Possessed  of  Spartan  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrit)%  no  species  of  dishonour  ever  dared  to  approach  him* 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  a  life  protracted  far  beyond 
the  usual  span,  his  personal  reputation  was  unsullied  with  a 
stain.  Yet  weic  these  sterner  qualities,  the  natural  safe- 
guards of  honour  and  of  virtue,  blended  iu  exquisite  and 
deli^tful  harmony,  with  all  the  benevolent  and  social  af- 
fections* 

As  a  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Shippen  had  but  few 

equals.  His  hc:n-t  was  open,  manlv  and  sincere,  alike  free 
from  the  meanness  of  dissimulation  and  the  canker  of  dis- 
trust* A  cheerfuhiess  of  disposition,  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  tempered  in  one  of  her  happiest  moments,  a  mind 
enriched  with  the  beauties  of  polite  literature  and  a  sprilely 
playfulness  of  faiicy  and  of  wit,  gave  to  his  conversation  pe- 
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culiar  charms*  His  presence  was  capable  of  taking  from 
the  social  circle  and  die  festive  board  dieir  wonted  sensi* 

bilit}'  to  the  movements  of  time. 

But  other  occurrences  in  the  historj'^  of  Mr.  Shippen  of 
a  tenderer  and  more  endearing  character,  are  yet  to  be  men- 
tioRed.  Nor,  though  altogether  of  a  domestic  nature,  is. 
my  apology  deemed  necessary  to  the  mind  of  sensibility,  for 
introducing  them  into  the  present  memoir.  Early  in  life  it 
was  his  good  foi  tune  to  contract  an  iiffection  for,  and  after- 
wards to  marry,  a  daughter  of  Tench  Francis,  Esq*  his  pre- 
ceptor in  law,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
young  ladies  of  the  province*  By  this  marriage  he  became 
at  once  the  father  and  the  idol  of  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
most  promising  ol  i.iiuilies — a  fanuly  posscsbing  every  thing 
calculated  to  conciliate  his  affections,  rivet  his  esteem,  and 
even  to  awaken  his  paternal  pride*  But  as  several  members 
of  that  family  are  still  living,  an  ornament  to  society  in  this 
and  a  neighbouring  city,  a  dread  of  doing  violence  to  the 
delicacy  of  cu]ti\'ated  miiid^,  restrains  us  from  paying  the 
tribute  that  is  due. 

In  the  bosom  of  that  family,  on  the  16th  of  April  1806, 
sunk  suddenly  but  gently  into  the  embraces  of  death,  their 
venerable  lather,  at  the  patriarchal  a^  of  seventy-seven  years 
and  two  months. 

C. 
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TH£  rXNX  ARTS«»rOR  TBS  PORT  rOLIO» 

ORIGIHAL  LXTTER  VROM  StR  BBVlAMtV  WEST  TO  CHAKLKS 

W.  PRALEt  ESQ. 

Londouy  Newnuai'Sireety  Sepu  1809. 

Dear  Sir^ 

I  RMBRACB  the  opportitnityr  hy  the  return  of  Mr* 
to  Philadelphia^  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  friendty 

letters  at  various  times. 

Mr.  has  presented  me  with  the  first  number  of  the 

natural  history  of  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
duction of  that  ingenidua  gentleinan  Mr.  Alezander  Wilson 
of  your  city;  it  is  a  work  highly  creditable  to  the  abilities 
of  that  artist ;  and  the  world  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs* 
Bradford  and  Inskeep  for  laying  it  before  tliem. 

The  informatiQn  which  Mr.  has  given  me  respect- 
ing the  academy  established  in  Philadelphia,  for  cultivating 
the  art  of  delineation,  is  highly  honourable  to  those  gentle- 
men who  are  its  promoters,  and  benefactors;  and  is  gratify- 
in  to  my  feelint^i  as  a  native  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
Had  such  an  cstablislimcnt  taken  place  half  a  century  past, 
when  my  youthful  mind  first  became  enamoured  with  the 
beauties  of  the  fine  arts,  it  would  have  at  once  enriched  my 
fancy,  and  matured  my  judgment  at  that  period  of  life,  when 
ihc  imagination  requircb  Lu  be  stimulated,  aiul  directed  by 
examples  of  excellent  models  of  imitation ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded there  will  be  many  a  latent  spark  of  genius  kindled 
into  enthusiasm  by  such  an  establishment,  which,  without 
such  aid,  would,  like  the  flower  in  the  wilderness  ^  blush 
unseen,  and  waste  its  sweets  in  the  desert.'' 

When  I  was  in  Italy  in  the  year  1760,  the  stupendous 
production  in  tlie  fine  arts  which  are  in  that  countr}',  rushed 
on  my  feelings  with  their  impetuous  novehy,  and  gran* 
deur;  and  their  progress  through  the  world  fiom  the  earli- 
est period,  arrested  my  attention ;  when  I  discovered  they 
had  accompanied  empire,     shade  does  the  body  when  it  is 
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moot  iflinntnatsd,  mmI  tJutt  tbey  had  dedkied  both  b  Greece 
and  It;dy,  as  the  ancient  splendor  of  tiiosc  countries  passed 
away.  Reflecting  thus  on  their  stations  when  in  prosperity, 
and  their  movements  ia  decline,  U  led  tp  reflect  4m  dNe 
civil  and  rdigiout  rights  vhkb  the  flevmlcbaftm  had  given 
to  the  dien  exktbg  peof^e  of  NorA  America;  and  from 
those  circumstances  it  appeared  to  nie,  th;ii  country  was  iuor<r 
likely  to  possess  both  empire  and  the  tine  arts*  What  I  then 
antic^ated  has  since  ^een  reidized  in  one  respect^  aod  is 
dbom  t»  be  acoompiished  m  the  other,  hf  the  etlaUishnc^t 
of  the  ecademf  at  PhHadrijihia. 

Whun  that  vAac  and  excellent  man,  William  Pciui,  plan- 
ned his  iniant  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  established  public 
libraries  har  the  use  of  the  peoples  the  opportuni^  of  read* 
ing  beeame  hahmal  ia  AoBil  this  c^ifQvtMW^  flitttimd  into 
a  habit,  game  &  phfloaopUcal  turn  lo  dieir  ndod,  and  a  pas* 
which  soon  distinguished  them  from  other  citiztiiis  on 
that  continent;  and  I  am  o£  opinion,  that  those  mental  en- 
dowments in  the  people  wiU,  in  tiiae,  reader  that  city  the 
seat  of  lainemcat  hi  all  acoomplfshmQts,  and  mahe  l»er  as 
the  Alliens  of  iSam  veMm  tmpt^i  Ae  seed  is  soan.  <4he 
sofl  is  fertile-*— and  I  am  persuaded  their  growth  to  excel- 
lence will  be  th<?  result.  In  this  opinion  I  becaiiie  more 
coniraied  when  I  sair  the  fine  arts  were  degraded  in  Italy, 
as  anefl  as  in  France,  owingto  the  deollpe  fxf  that  dii^ied 
patBonage  which  had  nised  them  to  splcfidar  in  tl^  tW9  ' 
preceding  coaturies  in  both  countries* 

In  England  I  found  the  fine  arts  as  connected  with  painting 
and  sculptiise,  had  not  taken  root;  but  that  there  were  great 
exeitioBa  mafcing bf  the  aniists  to  prapare  ihe  aoii,  and«Mr 
the  seeds*  It  was  those  ardsts  who  intfled  me  eo  appear 
among  them,  with  a  few  essays  of  my  historical  compositions 
in  their  anniKd  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculptun^  and  archi- 
tecture* Hiose  exhibitions  became  aa  object  of  attrac^on 
to  men  of  taste  in  the  fiae  artsi  the  young  soversifn  anas 
ateicstHl  aa  their  prosperity;  and  idle  artists  weae  hf  his 
royal  charter  raised  into  die  dignity,  the  indepepdenoe,  and,^ 
Vol.  III.  B 
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as  it  wer«,  the  municipal  permanency  of  a  body  corporate; 
in  which  body  I  found  myself  a  member,  and  a  director; 

but  party  and  jealousy  in  two  or  three  years  interrupted  the 
harmony  and  finally  dissolved  tluit  society.    At  this  period 
his  majesQr  was  graciously  pleased  to  signiiv  liis  commands 
to  four  artists,  to  form  a  plan  for  a  royal  academy,  in  which 
number  I  had  the  honour  to  be  included.   Uia  m^esty 
was  graciouslv  pleated  to  approve  the  plan,  and  commanded 
it  to  be  carried  into  effect.    Thus  commenced  the  institution 
of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Loiidon.    An  institution 
of  proud  importance  to  the  sovereign ;  and  to  tliis,  as  a  ma- 
nufacturing country,  of  more  real  and  solid  advantage  than 
would  have  been  the  dbcovery  of  gold  and  silver  mmes 
within  her  earth ;  as  it  taught  deDneation  to  her  ingenious 
men,  by  which  they  were  instructed  to  give  taste  to  cwry 
Species  of  manufactories,  to  polish  rudeness  into  elegance, 
nid  soften  masstveness  into  grace;  and  which  raised  the 
demand  for  them  to  an  eminence  unlmown  before  in  all  the 
markets  of  civilized  nations  throughout  the  worid. 

At  that  time  the  breast  of  every  professional  man  glowed 
with  the  warmth  and  energy  of  genius,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  royal  academy;  and  at  the  pleasing  prospect  it  held 
out  in  the  higher  department  of  art— historical  painting.  The 
experiment  was  then  to  be  made,  whether  there  was  genius 
in  the  country  for  that  department  of  art,  and  patronage  to 
nourish  and  stimulate  it.    The  sovereign,  the  artist,  and  a 
few  gentlemen  of  distinguished  taste  were  solicitous  for  its 
success*   With  respect  to  genius,  I  have  to  speak  from  ob- 
servation, that  the  distinguished  youths  who  have  passed  in 
review  before  me  since  the  establishment  of  the  academy,  in 
the  three  departments  of  art  which  constitute   its  views, 
would  have  been  found  equal  to  attain  unrivalled  eminence 
in  ^em :  and  I  know  of  no  people  since  the  Greeks  so  likely 
to  attain  excellence  in  the  arts  as  the  people  of  £ng^d;  if 
the  same  spirit  and  love  for  them  were  diffused  and  cherish- 
ed aaioug  them,  as  it  was  among  the  subjects  in  the  Grecian 
states. 
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R<;flectiiig  on  patronagc-*his  majesty,  by  his  regard  lor 
the  aitSy  gave  a  dignity  to  them  unknown  befort  in  the  coun* 
try,  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  were  friendly  to 
them  by  patronage ;  the  nobility  viewed  them  with  a  super- 

cilious  air  oi  indifFerenct  as  to  pationage;  the  l-dw  showed 
them  no  respect;  and  the  momed  men  saw  no  charms  in  any 
llung  but  loans  and  subsidies*  In  the  commercial  part  of 
this  wealthy  nation,  the  halls  of  the  sereral  companies  were 
places  ci^Mible  of  receiving  works  of  art,  and  massed  funds  to 
reward  them;  however,  they  kit  no  complacenc)'  to  the  arts, 
hut  as  they  might  bend  to  commercial  views.  The  navy 
and  the  army  being  made  up  of  the  younger  branches  of  esta- 
blished families,  are  from  their  infancy  compelled  to  fig|ht 
their  way  to  elevadon,  and  to  fortune  t  wHIe  the  general 
mass  oi  bociitv  is  cnj^^ossed  by  buying  and  selHng;  and  the 
views  of  the  landed  interest  are  too  remote  from  the  Hne  arts, 
to  become  acquainted  with  them*  The  government  has  ren- 
dered them  no  aid  by  patronage  the  btttemess  of  political 
contention  left  no  room  for  the  more  tranquil  and  domestic 
pursuits  of  an  enlightened  legislation;  ajid  thus  in  the  mivl>t 
of  profusion,  and  in  the  mouUi  of  those  very  cliannels  through 
which  the  exuberance  of  national  wealth  was  daily  circula* 
ting,  the  arts  were  slighted  and  discountenanced,  atid  not 
suffered  to  gather  up  the  crumbs  of^the  public  board;  if  the 
liberality  of  the  go\  (.  i  niucnt  had  cooperated  with  the  patro- 
nage of  his  majesty  and  the  professional  gentlemen's  efforts 
to  maintaui  the  dignity  of  the  arts  for  the  last  forty  years, 
England  would  have  by  this  time  jrielded  her  preeminence 
in  the  arts,  to  no  nation  since  their  revival  in  modern  Italy. 

But  the  experiment  has  been  made — genius  has  not  been 
wanting,  and  except  some  unforeseen  change  should  take 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  various  classes  of  men  in  this  coim* 
tiy  which  make  the  aggregate  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  the 
arts,  it  requires  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  predict,  that 
the  arts  have  attained  their  zenith  in  the  reigu  of  his  pveacnt 
majesty. 
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It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  your  eiforts  to 
Milg  tht  fine  arts  hito  ttotke  At  Fh2kdelplua,  have  been 
tduntctittticed  }fy  the  Ic^slxtdiv  of  Pejuitylvfliiaty  in  gfnting 
you  a  part  of  tfie5r  house  of  tsdemblr  as  a  rcffository  for 

your  mus<-\jm.  It  is  1  circiimstnnte  hig]il\'  honourable  to 
you,  and  is  a  lasting  record  of  the  munificence  of  that  re* 
Ipeccable  body,  and  satisfies  the  opinion  I  llad  pt^viomly  en« 
temined  of  their  %eal  to  cherish  usdul  kmmledge  among 
their  fellow  citizetid. 

These  krt,  tnv  dear  sir,  the  characterrstics  of  a  wise  peo- 
ple, and  I  hope,  that  the  fostering  hand,  and  liberal  direction 
df  tiiat  Wi&donif  will  foe  extended  to  etjeiy  degm  of  useful 
tod  popular  ihgehuity.  It  h  by  «ueh  acts  dmt  a  nation  ia 
tfanimitt^d  to  posterity  with  an  elevation  and  distihction 
6f  glorv,  that  renrUrs  its  memon'  honourable  to  future  ages. 

Your  communication  respecting  your  son  being  about  to 
ehibark  again  for  Frftncb,  Ittid  to  study  painUng,  and  o^ect 
idle  porttftitd  of  etnineftt  lath  in  tltat  eountiy  as  well  ai 
In  other  parts  of  Europe,  gives  fne  Sincere  pleasure  $  I  ho> 
nour  his  enterprise ;  hi\t  I  hope  he  will,  when  surrounded  bv 
the  great  examples  which  are  now  at  Parts,  of  Gtiecian  and 
Italian  art,  t  hope  he  will  direct  his  mind  to  what  are  tiieir 
real,  and  immuuMe  excellencies,  and  reflect  npon  the  dig>- 
hity  which  they  give  to  Inan,  and  to  tiie  eotintries  where 
they  were  produced.  Although  I  am  ii  iondly  to  portray^ 
ing  eminent  men,  I  am  not  friendly  to  the  indiscriminate 
waste  of  genius  in  portrait  painting;  and  1  do  hope  that 
your  son  will  ever  bear  in  hn  mind,  that  the  art  of  paiAting 
has  powers  to  dignify  man,  by  timismiiliag  to  poalerify  Mb 
noble  actibn^^  and  hiy  mental  powere,  to  be  viewed  in  those 
hiv:dnnble  lessons  of  religion,  love  of  country,  and  morality ; 
such  subjects  are  worthy  of  the  pencil,  they  are  worthy  of 
heing  pSictd  hi  view  as  the  most  htotnictSve  records  to  it 
rising  getieratioiu  And  as  an  lartisl^  I  hope  he  will  bear  in 
his  mind,  that  correctness  of  t>utline,  md  ^e  justness  of 
character  in  the  human  figure  are  eternal ;  all  other  points 
are  variable,  all  other  points  are  in  a  degree  subordinate  and 
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indifferent — such  lis  colour,  manners  and  customs:  they  are 
the  marks  of  various  nations ;  but  the  iorm  of  man  has  been 
filed  by  eternal  laws,  and  must  therefore  be  immutable.  It 
mm  to  those  points  that  the  philosophical  taste  of  the  Greek 
flftisiB  wns  diftctedi  and  their  figures  produoed  on  those 
principles  have  no  room  for  inipmvement,  their  Lxccilencies 
are  eternal.  All  other  things  form  a  humble  part ;  to  speak 
with  due  reverence  of  that  moral  fabric  which  the  hand  of 
AUni^ty  Wisdom  has  designed ;  and  which  is  destined  to  be 
cocfal  with  inanimate  nature^  so  long  as  years  are  permitted 
to  the  works  of  man ;  and  so  long  as  the  reverential  care 
of  posterity  can  preserve  them ;  such  objects  in  art  will 
ever  be  held  by  a  wise  people,  as  the  ultimatum  m  aut,  and 
sf  human  tapacity,  and  cherished  to  the  latent  posterity  as 
such* 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  importance  of  patron- 
age to  cherish  the  fine  ai  u— and  of  their  high  importance  of 
distinction  in  civilized  nations^  I  have  a  satisfaction  in  lay- 
ing before  you,  as  toy  observations  on  diem  for  the  last 
fi%  years.  And  I  am  with  every  mark  of  respect  for  your 
distinguished  exeitiou  to  promote  useful  knowledge, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  friend, 

B£hj'n%  Wjsst. 

Mr.  CuAiu.£s  W.  Peale. 
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TRAVELS  IN  ttLAKCSr^VOK  THE  FOET  FOUO*. 

LETTER  LXX. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Ike  dramatic  literature  of  France,  tlwt  tome  of 
their  greatest  poets  have  written  for  tlie  8Uge«  an  advantage  you  vrill 
be  the  more  struck  with,  if  you  repreient  to  yourself  the  correct  taite 

and  concentrated  good  sense  of  Pope,  his  command  of  language,  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  connected  with  such  other  attainments 
as  might  have  qualified  him  for  writing  a  play.  That  tenderness 
which  breathes  in  the  complaints  of  EtoisSt  that  experience  which 
could  distinguish  and  appreciate,  and  that  power  of  words  which  could 
exprem  every  incident  of  lifo,  and  every  form  of  passion,  might  have 
raised  a  rival  to  the  Phedre  of  Racine,  or  the  Zaire  of  Voltaire.  It  is 
another  fortunate  circumstance,  that  there  have  alyraysbeen  thea- 
tres in  Paris  of  hiferior  idse  and  less  expensive  admittance,  where 
such  pieces  might  be  represented  as  the  grosser  taste  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  society  required,  while  the  principal  theairc,  called,  by  way 
of  djbiiaction,  the  French  theatre,  was  kept  free  from  profanation. 
The  origin  of  t]ie:itrical  anuisemcnts  was  probably  the  same  in  Eng- 
land and  Fr.mce.  The  waiulcnDi';  minstrels  began,  and  the  clergy, 
who  were  jealous  of  such  large  audiences,  improved  upon  the  plan,  as 
they  supposed,  of  the  se  sons  of  pleasure,  and  contrived  to  instruct  and 
to  amuse  at  the  same  time,  by  tiieir  exhibition  of  mysteries,  and  mira- 
cle plays.  The  drama,  however,  soon  assumed  a  more  worldly  ap- 
pearance»  and  the  poets  of  both  nations  borrowed  freely  from  their 
neighbours  the' Spaniards,  giving  into  complicated  plots  and  intrigues 

  « 

fd  difficult  comprehension,  which  those  of  the  one  nation  have  remain- 
ed too  much  a^ached  to,  and  those  of  the  other  have  perhaps  devia- 
ted from  too  widely.  Addison  has  very  weU  explained^  in  the  Spec^ 
tatoTt  the  particular  Improprieties  of  the  English  stage,  as  contrasted 
with  the  decency  and  decorum  of  the  French ;  but  this  very  attention 
to  propriety  1ms  been  also  productive  of  some  defects,  and  perfection 
might  probably,  as  in  most  cases,  1>e  found  in  a  just  medium  between 
the  twa 

Voltaire,  who^  without  the  correctness  of  Radne,  or  the  Roman 
soul  of  Comeille,  and  who  never  perhaps  reached  the  depth  of  tragic 
horror  as  snccessfoUy  as  Crebillon,  has  succeeded  more  generally  than 
either  of  them,  owes  his  success  in  great  measure  to  his  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  and  with  the  works  of  Shakspeare  in  particu- 
lar. The  short  dialogue  of  Edmund  and  of  Edgar,  and  the  preparation 
for  the  duel  in  King  Lear,  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  finest  passa- 
ge* of  Tancrede.   The  closet-sccue  between  Hamkt  and  his  mothef 
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has  taught  the  French  poet  how  to  lender  the  diameter  of  Clytem- 
nestra  infinitely  more  interesting  in  hts  p  ageily  of  Oreste.  Mortimer 
br'%»i£;ht  forth  hv  his  keepers,  in  Heti!)  the  Fourth,  with  some  hints 
from  another  Engiisii  play,  has  given  rise  to  the  pathetic  scene  of  Lu- 
sjgnan  recovering  his  children  ;  nor  could  he  ever  have  written  his  fa- 
vourite play  of  Zaire,  had  he  never  read  Otlieilo.    He  has  there  ven- 
tured to  make  a  lover  stub  his  mistress  ;ind  atierwards  himself  upctfi 
the  stage,  and  lias  even  ventured  in  lii'^  Scmiramis  to  introduce  a 
ghotty  who  was  very  well  received,  though  no  ghost  ever  rose  to  so  lit- 
tle purpose,  for  he  gives  no  information,  and  contributes  in  no  degree 
to  the  catastrophe.  The  effect  of  the  apparitioa  is  weakened  too  by 
ill  taking  place,  not  in  silence  and  in  aoUtude»  as  where  the  shade  of 
Hie  murdered  king  tells  the  sad  ttocy  to  his  son  in  Shakspeare,  but 
befnre  great  omnbertt  and  in  a  very  public  place.  There  la  no  aenti- 
men!  perhaps,  no  turn  of  passion,  np  pathetic  situatioo,  which  may 
«ot  have  been  as  well  described  and  expressed  in  some  English  as  fai 
any  French  poet ;  but  if  a  tragedy  is  to  be  considered  as  a  productkii 
worthy  in  every  sense  of  being  presented  to  a  refined,  intelligent  an- 
teice,  the  oomparisoD  ifl»  I  think,  veiy  much  in  favour  of  tlie  latter 

There  is  more  equality  perliaps  in  the  comic  productkiis  of  thete 
great  rivals  in  arts  as  well  aa  arms.  English  comedy  is,  indeed,  too 
often  coarse  and  licentious,  and  when  not  deserving  those  ^ithets, 
is  yel  to  be  blamed  for  pictures  of  human  life  which  convey  no  good 
lemoD,  and  for  allusions  to  circumstances  which  should  not  be  cal- 
led Into  view.  It  is,  however,  very  frequently,  a  just  representation 
of  hnmaa  nature  ;  while  that  of  the  French,  in  very  supefjor  lat^ 
goage,  with  more  attention  to  mculcate  decency,  and  with  dmUeiy 
and  wit,  c^ves  but  an  inaccurate  view  of  society,  and  vuch,  indeed  as  I 
beUeve  never  existed.  Nothmg  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  deline- 
ation is,  upon  the  French  stage,  of  a  single  characteiv^  miser,  a  jea- 
lous man,  a  coxcomb,  a  coquette,  or  a  clown  ;  but  their  adherence  to 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  renders  it  unavoidable  that  individuals 
should  be  brought  together  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  impossible  they  ever 
could  have  lived ;  and  the  received  opinion,  that  love  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  ever)'  play,  introduces  a  sort  of  courtship  ver)  like  se- 
duction, and  altogether  forei^i  to  French  manners.  With  respect  to 
the  uniiy  of  place,  I  caiiri<  i  c  iw :ei\e  why,  if  we  so  f.n  j^ct  ilie  better 
oi  cur  conviction,  as  to  bupijose,  for  an  hoar  or  two,  lliai  ihc  actors  and 
^trcs>fc»  are  gentlemen  and  ladies,  or  heroes  and  princesses  of  e  ther 
countries  and  of  other  days,  and  that  tlie  time  einploved  in  ilie  reprc- 
vet  J  ration  is  equal  to  four  ind  twcjily  hours,  why  we  may  not,  I  say, 
gst  a  step  further,  and  suppose  that  t|ie  personages  balore  us  Uave 
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time  enough  to  go  frooi  <mio  1ioiite«  or  ctbr  fitm  am  town  to  uodittt* 
The  Chhiese,  who  are  a  Tttj  wiee  people,  get  over  the  diflcol^  vetf 
mgKvkndy,  The  character  whom  we  are  aooi  tofigare  to  ouraelves 
11  hi  a  my  dirtant  place,  gives  notice  to  the  ftodicnce  that  h^  is  going 
a  joorney,  and  TeiygFavniy  getting  astride  his  banboo^  aadsmacfciag 
his  whip,  heperfennsit  in  their  presence,  by  galkping  two  or  thrse 
times  round  the  itage,  and  then  gives  notice  of  Ids  arrivaL  With  all 
the  merit  of  French  tragedy,  there  Is  soroetbnes,  when  the  scene  is 
laid  in  distsat  times  and  distant  countries,  an  appnncimatioo  to  mo 
dem  manners  and  to  Frendi  costoms  wMch  is  absurd ;  and  as  in  their 
comedy  there  is  always  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  omnipotence  of 
love,  Voltaire  has  ventured,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  write  a  trage- 
dy ill  whicli  no  part  of  the  distress  arises  from  this  uni\ersal  cause  ; 
but  he  lias  J  on  all  olhcr  occasions,  yielded  to  the  general  oijimou,  as 
Corncillc,  Racine,  and  Crebillon  had  done  l)eforc  lum  ;  an  upiaiuii 
which  is  certainly  productive  oi  %*eTT  great  inconia&tcncies.    I  can 
easily  conceive  that  Mithridates,  though  lai  iu  tlic  decline  of  life,  and 
broken  ti\  uubiortuoes,  had  still  enough  of  love  in  his  disposition  tube 
jealouh  ot  his  wives,  and  v»e  know  trom  Plutarch  what  barbarous  orders 
he  gave  respecting  them  ;  but  I  cannot  bring  mys,elf  to  admit,  that 
this  great  king  could,  in  the  midsi  of  his  m-uni uumioui*  designs  against 
theRooians,  and  w)»en  their  lcgioi»s  wtie  within  a  day's  march  of  lus 
c^^)ital,  have  been  occupied  abmit  a  Grecian  iieauty  ,  and  fn  ai  Lisuij;  a 
trick,  like  Mr.  Lovcgoid,  to  had  out  whether  she  loved  his  son  w  not. 
Nor  can  1  bear  that  Scrtorius,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  whom  I  know  to 
have  had  but  one  eye,  or  F*hilocietes,  after  twenty  years  of  retreat,  and 
in  all  the  anguish  of  an  incurable  wound,  sdiould  be  making  declara- 
tions of  love  ;  that  Cxsar  should  make  so  insipid  a  speech  as  to  say, 
that  he  had  fought  at  Pharsalia  for  the  bright  eyes  of  Cleopatra,  oi* 
tiiat  tha  gkooiy  inexorable  Electra  shoold  mingle  her  groans  of  vcn- 
^eance  af;ainst  the  murderer  of  her  hAttr  with  sigha  lor  the  charais 
and  graces  of  the  murdetei's  son. 

I  have  already  mentioned  to  fan.  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
tragedy  in  the  Frcndh  language.  Those  of  comedy  are  more  miuM- 
yOQS ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  yon  cannot  Judge  for  yourself  of  the  truth 
nod  dcoeacy  of  Deotottches,  the  gayoty  of  Regnard,  the  wit  of  Lesage, 
the  orighiality  of  Dnfresay*  the  livnly  natural  dialogue  of  I>aneonft» 
and  the  aftcting  representations  of  LaChanst^  This  last  is  consi- 
dered in  Franoe  as  the  InTaitorof  aspedesof  dramatic compoiitien 
naiy  oouMMn  in  fht  English  language,  but  unknown  before  his  time  to 
4m  French ;  aeompositiQn  the  scenes  of  which  are  taken  firero  com* 
noQ  life,  and  which,  without  being  as  gay  as  comedy,  or  as  distresring 
as  tragedy,  may  be  aald  to  partake  of  tha  nature  of  both,  bicmunt* 
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raiinp  the  writers  of  French  comedy  I  have  said  nothing  of  Molierc, 
whom  the  consent  of  mankind  has  placed  at  the  hi  ad  of  the  class  he 
belongs  ta  His  characters  are  those  of  human  nature  itself;  but  the 
manner  of  his  pieces  is  sometimes  coarse,  and  the  denoument  is  fre- 
quently improbable,  and  very  hastily  made  up.  ()1  plot,  iadced,  Uiere 
is  ver)'  little  in  the  best  French  comedies.  Their  writers  were  soon 
sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  those  surprising  turns  of  fortune,  those  mis- 
takes by  maskb  and  disjj^uises,  so  common  in  the  Spanish  plays,  which 
drew  off  the  attention  of  the  auila  uoe  from  the  consideration  of  cha- 
racter and  language,  and  describe  a  man  as  deceived  rather  by  his» 
senses  than  by  his  passions  and  affections.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
have  mist;ikr!i  tlie  reverse  of  wronv;  for  right,  and  they  may  have 
wanted  that  wholesome  lesson  which  an  author  in  England  is  always 
exposed  to  receive  from  the  more  noisy  and  powerful  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  insist  upon  being  amused  in  the  way  they  best  understand, 
as  they  do  upon  the  habeas  corpus  act  and  the  trial  by  jury.  Their 
attention  must  be  kept  up  by  the  intricacy  c,f  plot,  and  they  must  have- 
jokes  and  allusions  suited  to  their  ordinary  conversation  and  their  pur- 
suits in  life.  In  France  it  was  far  otherwise.  The  dramatic  author 
coondercd  himself  as  writing  for  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
community,  and  knew  no  more  of  the  people  as  a  body  having  certain 
rights  than  he  did  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  or  than  the  government 
did.  The  public  taste,  however,  in  France,  whether  degenerated  or 
not,  or  whether  aJfected  by  the  growing  fermentation  which  preceded 
the  revolution,  seemed  returning  to  a  fondness  for  the  ancient  drama, 
when  that  great  event  took  place,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  theatrical 
entertainments  as  well  as  to  every  thing  else.  The  principal  promoter 
of  this  retam  to  the  model  of  the  Spanish  drama  was  Beaumarchais,  a 
aum  90  nngular,  and  so  remarkable  in  various  capacities,  that  I  may 
WcU  devote  a  few  lines  to  him.  Bom  in  objtcu  rity  and  almost  in  pover- 
ty, and  after  having  exercised  with  a  sort  of  distinction  the  trade  he 
was  apprenticed  to,  he  very  rapidly  attracted  the  attention,  and  secu- 
red to  himself  the  protection  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  personages 
in  the  kingdom*  Rendering  himself  useful  whei'e  he  had  been  admit- 
ted for  his  pleasurable  talents,  and  as  much  admired  for  his  wit  and 
andknoiwlfid^,  asfar  the  graces flfUa  person  and  the  charms  of  his 
oonveraaticn  on  the  most  trifling  safajfects,  ka  became  immensely  rich 
wHkooit  ev«r  having  filled  a  lucrative  employment,  or  punned  any  ob- 
ject, to  appearance,  but  hb  pleasure.  The  fact  was,  however,  that 
under  all  the  appearance  of  dissipation,  and  with  the  exterior  habits  of 
an  idle  man,  he  could  calculate  in  his  closet,  with  more  than  common 
precisiQiit  and  could  form  the  most  complicated  and  extensive  schemes 
«f  commercial  sijeculattoiis.  Preiecutians  which  would  forever  hav^ 
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blftdcMd  the  name  of  tiiy  other  persM  (for  there  ere  tAiices  ef 
vhieh  «i  lumest  omw  angiit  not  to  be  for  a  Dumem  Miq>ccled)  were  to 
loaroee  of  celebrity  end  reputatimi ;  and  the  pleadingft  whkh  he 
cooipotedm  hbown  defence  are  as  nmch  read  hy  mea  <si  taste  among 
the  French,  as  the  letters  onnnkis  are  ip  England  and  America*  His 
comedies,  with  much  less  regard  to  morality  than  the  decency  of  the 
Frcach  .-.lage  admits,  arc  intricate,  and  ;is  fuU  of  |jl'.)t  ttid  rounter- 
plot  as  the  old  Englibli.  oi-  S])anii>h  ])la\  s,  aiul  aiuch  too  long,  i  iicy 
were,  nevertheless,  extremely  succt  sstul  at  the  time,  and  are  still  act- 
ed to  full  houses.  It  would  have  been  singular  that  such  a  man»  so  no- 
ted, and,  above  all,  so  rich,  should  have  escaped  tlie  cruelty  and  rapa- 
city of  Kul)c  .->pu'n  <_',  and  the  fact  is,  he  was  imprisoned  at  the  Abbaye, 
with  a  niiinher  i  :  (  ihers,  who  were  devoted  to  destruction  in  Scptem- 
tember  1793.  ( )n  the  evening^,  however,  before  the  fatal  day,  which 
will  always  be  still  more  disgraceful  to  Paris  than  the  St.  Barthelemi, 
he  was  privately  liberated  through  the  influence  of  Le  Gendre,  the 
batcher  whom  he  had  personally  offended,  by  that  Tery  Le  Gendre 
whose  motion  in  the  national  assembly,  u  g:iinst  the  person  of  the  king, 
was  so  singvlarly  cniel  and  atrocious.  The  fear  of  not  behig  thought 
hearty  hi  the  canse,  and  the  vanity  of  going  beyond  others,  were,  per- 
haps, die  soarces  of  half  the  atrocities  of  the  revolntion.  One  conse- 
qoence  of  the  revolutionary  government  was  to  diminish  the  morality  of 
liie  stage,  and  to  permit,  that  not  only  the  distinction^of  society,  but  all 
whieh  the  consent  of  past  ages  had  deemed  most  venerable,  should  be 
hdd  out  to  public  ridicule,  while  the  laws  of  the  drama  were  treated 
with  as  little  respect  But  the  return  to  former  ideas  in  all  matters  of 
taste,  and  the  well^reguEated  poUce  of  the  present  day,  are  perceivable 
at  the  theatre  also^  which  is  rapidly  reassuming  its  ancient  habitSi 
Some  relaxation,  however  is  still  observable,  and  some  liberties  are  al- 
'  lowed  to  be  taken  with  those  religious  establishments  which  were  once 
deemed  so  sacred.  The  Visitandmes,  for  instance,  in  which  a  young 
man  gets  admittance  mto  a  convent  under  the  disguise  of  a  nun,  follow- 
ed by  a  wicked  dog  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  who  is  dressed  as  a  friar, 
is  still  a  favourite  piece,  and  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made,  per- 
haps, for  a  composition  which,  t  h  uL;h  improper,  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, nnmorai,  ;tt  ci;;iipu;ii(jd  ah  it  ib,  with  so  much  iiuniour,  and  such 
goo(.l  music.  There  are  others,  of  the  smaller  pieces,  which  are 
extremely  well  imapned.  In  one  of  them,  a  young  j)hysician,  who  is 
represented  a?  on  sei"\  ice  in  Ciermany,  mistakes  one  town  for  another, 
and  g<iing  to  an  Austrian  post,  i^ives  orders  to  prepare  for  the  gc- 
r.eral  hospital  of  the  French  arm\ ,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  the 
commandant  is  t^lad  to  hurry  out .  *f  it  and  leave  him  in  possession.  This 
gives  rise,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  a  great  deal  of  flattery,  which  is  la* 
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tabcdi^MDlhe  emperor  aod  upon  bia  inriiiclble  tamj,  Bvery  nuui 
in  the  perterre  rits  erect  upon  the  oeccuien,  at  if  he  ebo  was  a  hero^ 
and  the  piece,  which  haano  great  merit  in  hself,  is  received  with  a 
thunder  of  applause.  In  another,  two  young  people  of  high  rank,  who 
had  lived  miserably  together  as  man  and  wife,  find  thtnib-clves  up 
in  a  place  wliere  the  noise  rit  keys  and  apai  adc  of  guards,  consisting  of 
serv  ants  dressed  for  the  p  irpf  '^e,  and  t!ie  ferocious  countenance  of  the 
one  who  passes  for  the  turnkey,  are  all  calculated  to  make  thein  mis- 
take the  niUiquated  hut  peaceful  mansion  of  a  country  gentleman,  for 
a  :!^iaie  prison.  Their  mutual  friends  it  seems  hnd  iriucd  in  the  expe- 
riment, and  the  young  people  suppose  themselves  immured  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rnm plaints  against  each  other,  a  circumstance  which 
adds  not  a  little  to  tiie  bitterness  of  their  first  r^mversation  in  the  com- 
mon room.  They  soon  discover,  however,  and  with  a  sort  ot  regre'^, 
after  the  first  torrent  of  reproach  and  recrimination,  that  tlicy  arc  to 
be  t^)gether  hut  for  a  limited  time,  antl  are  to  be  confined,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  in  separate  apartments.  Their  behaviour  now 
changes  very  rapidly.  They  soon  find  means  to  correspond.  They 
corrupt  the  guards,  who  have  been  directed,  as  you  may  suppose,  not 
to  be  inexorable,  and,  after  a  stolen  interview,  in  which  tows  of  eter- 
nal love  and  friendship  are  mutually  made,  they  are  on  the  point  of 
eicaping  thixai^  a  window,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  when  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  or  the  governor  of  the  castle,  as  they  had  supposed 
him,  interferes  and  reveals  the  truth.*  There  is  a  s<Mt  of  impropriety 
in  some  oi  their  late  pieces  which  was  never  before  permitted,  and 
vhicb.  theag^  nofc  Bable  to  the  centare  of  immorality,  ought  certainly 
lobediiCoiiraged»  Characters  of  the  last,  and  even  of  the  present 
age,  and  who  yet  live  in  the  memory  of  a  great  part  of  the  audience, 
are  converted  into  peraooages  of  the  drama*  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
WcUietts  the  great  king  of  Prossia,  and  even  the  much-lamented  Ma* 
iMheibes*  are  brought  befbfe  the  public,  and  the  actors  are  made  to 
look,  to  speak,  and  to  draaa  aa  like  as  possible  to  the  persona  whose 
aaacafhqr  aasvmtu  Netting  perhaps,  can  more  strongly  express 
kmlillieaeBdbaitytiierebhiaFreiichaiidlenGe,  than  its  behig  su^ 
fered  that  M.  de  Malesherbes,  whom  every  one  afibcts  to  lament, 
thookl  be  brought  forth  in  this  manner,  to  amuse  the  populace  by  sing- 
ing, by  rallies  of  wit,  and  by  a  certain  eccentricity  of  character  which 


*  IMifagk  fdtepib  Mdd  gire  «  better  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  French  and  En* 

itaj5*e  than  tlic  mannt-r  in  ■nhirh  ihis  liltlr  pirrr-  of  Claire  and  Adolphr  hai  bfrT>  8<inptcd 
latkc  tattec  The  lumkc) »  «ho  u  re^tcntcd  as  an  Iriihman,  amutn  the  audience  by  itng^ 
iif  aM  tihiB  native  Mmgs,  and  by  a  number  of  bulls,  and  makes  lore  to  the  l«t}-*a  omM  isii^ 
4N»aft«ssisBB(ti>  ta gthrr wif ertik h  weBtumtoteA, 
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fs  sr.*ul  lo  h;ive  disiin^nishcd  him.  Nor  docs  it  show  much  respect  ior 
tliat  tlic  story  of  the  chaste  Susanna  should  I)e  converted 
into  a  ballad  opera.  In  this  last  piece  the  whole  story  is  acted  to  the 
life.  The  chaste  Susanna,  who  is  personated  by  the  handiODie  iiia« 
dame  Belmont,  is  eveh  represented  as  havhig  made  some  progress  to- 
wards ])rcparing  for  the  batht  when  the  elders  surprise  her.  The  rest 
of  the  piece  is  such  as  you  know  the  original  to  be,  with  this  additicn, 
thatthepropbet  Daniel,  represented  by  a  mademoiselle  of  no  very  good 
cliaracter,  sings  a  song,  and  tells  the  Jews  how  much  better  the  great 
nation  will  treat  thelh  than  their  law-giver  does  in  the  Old  Testament. 
If  it  surprises  you,  as  indeed  it  most,  that  such  a^riece  should  be  per- 
mitted since  the  reestablishment  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  thereslO' 
ration  of  good  order  in  society,  you  must  consider,  as  the  police  proba- 
bly does,  that  there  are  seventeen  or  eighteen  theatres  open  every 
night  in  Paris,  that  the  actors  can  only  live  by  drawing  full  bouses,  and 
that  they  must  some  way  or  other  gratify  the  taste  of  the  audienoe, 
who^  like  the  tired  glutton  whom  Pope  describes  as  labouring  through 
a  feast,  tries  all  ways  to  stimulate  an  appetite, 

««d  csllft  ftr  NmBihiiV  iwectud  MMMOinc  tottr.** 

Strict  orders  were  given,  during  the  revolution,  thai  nothing  should 
4>c  presented  to  the  audience  but  such  pieces  as  were  consistent  with 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  with  the  principles  that  were  tlicn  avow- 
ed ;  and  a  whole  cnnipi'.ny  of  actors  have  been  conducted  to  prison  for 
daring  to  give  a  play  in  which  a  k'ug,  or  other  titled  person,  had  ap- 
peared to  advantage,  or  when  particular  passages,  which  might  seem 
to  allude  unfavourably  to  the  measuij^  of  government,  had  not  been 
omitted.  The  present  master,  however,  knows  better  how  to  manage 
the  nation  ;  for  he  is  better  acquainted  with  their  character,  with  his 
own  strengtli,  and,  pertiaps.  with  human  nature.   Plays,  containing 
passages  which  might  seem  to  allude  to  him  and  to  his  usurpation,  or 
to  the  propriety  of  cutting  off  tyrants,  and  restoring  the  tmr  heir,  or 
which  might,  in  any  way,  awaken  the  slumbering  affection  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  have  been  tliose  he  has  particulariy  or«> 
dered.  He  has  made  one  of  the  audience  at  the  Death  of  C«sar  ;  and  it 
was  by  his  particular  order  that  Athaliewas  represented.  He  has 
more  than  once  been  present  at  the    Partie  de  chasse  de  Henri  IV/* 
which  used  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  any  good  Frenchman ;  so 
at  least  it  was  pretended :  but  the  £sct  is,  that  those  tears  were  all  a& 
fectation.  The  French  were  never  attached  to  any  of  their  monarchs, 
but  as  they  would  claim  distinction  from  belonging  to  so  great  a  prince. 
They  were  like  the  Uvery  servants  of  a  very  rich  man,  who  are  proud 
of  being  in  his  suite,  and  of  calling  him  master.  Xot  having  been  in 
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Eogfamd  for  many  years,  I  catinol  compare  the  acton  of  the  twona- 
tkms ;  but  the  French  appear  to  roe  exceUeot  in  comedy.  Every  cha- 
racter has  its  representative,  and  the  valet  de  chambre,  the  prude,  the 
coquette,  and  the  gaiTiester,  are  represented  to  the  life.  They  are  all 
perfect  In  their  parts  too,  and  extremely  well  dressed.  The  nian  of 
£&sliian  of  former  times  may  still  be  seen  In  Henri ;  and  the  coimte> 
nance,  manners,  and  tone  of  voice  of  mademoiselle  Mars  arc  all  inno> 
cence  and  amiable  simplicity.  Indeed  she  acts  her  part,  and  looks  it 
so  well,  that  one  is  alniosi  icaiptcd  to  rei^rct  tliat  such  a  tiicin  and  surU 
a  face  should  appear  upon  the  stage.  Vou  may  sec  in  Ktiizelmt;  >>  tr.i- 
vels  an  account  of  the  different  theatres  and  priucipal  a(  t(irs.  'I'alnia 
appeared  to  me,  as  to  him,  one  of  tlie  best  actors  in  the  v\  urld  ;  but  I 
can  conceive  nothing  more  perfect  than  mademoiselle  Duclicnois» 
vhom  he  disapprove??-  They  have  ecncrnlU  ,  l)otli  in  comedy  and  tra- 
gedy, the  great  drfect  o£  looking  at  tiie  audience,  rather  than  at  each 
other;  but  this,  I  am  told,  arises  from  their  little  disagreements,  and, 
besides,  from  their  living  so  much  toother,  it  is  very  natural  they 
should  wi?h  to  see  other  faces.  The  chaste  Susanna  has  long  *<^!ii;ir- 
relled  with  her  husband,  and,  bemg  in  great  vogue,  and  very  affluent 
drcamstances,  she  takes  the  liberty  of  treating  the  poor  man  with 
great  contempt.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  he  is  the  lover  of  the 
troop,  and  she  what  is  called  the  premiere  amoureutty  for  which  I 
leave  yon  to  find  an  English  expression,  they  generally  act  in  the  same 
piece,  and  are  very  often  obliged  to  appear  smitten  with  each  other. 
He  was,  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  so  enraged  with  her,  for  having 
refused,  that  very  morning,  to  be  his  security  for  a  gaming  debt,  that, 
instead  of  kissing  her  hand,  or  the  part  required,  he  bit  it,  to  the  no 
sauU  discomposure  of  the  lady's  smiles.  The  acting  in  general,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  is  better  in  comedy  than  in  tragedy,  where  dig- 
nity is  made  to  Consist  too  much  in  a  formal  strut,  a  fierce  look,  and  a 
certain  violent  emphatical  manner  of  speaking.  When  Ulysses,  In 
Racme's  Iphigenie,  in  the  language  of  the  true  pathetic,  tells  the  un- 
happy Esther,  that  so  far  from  blaming  his  tears,  he  is  ready  himself 
toweep»  the  most  enlightened  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  judging  only  from 
air  and  gesture,  would  suppose,  that,  shocked  at  some  great  olfence 
towards  the  gods,  he  was  going  to  Immolate  Agamemnon  upon  the 
spot  In  another  of  Racine's  Interesting  pieces,  which  he  composed 
for  St  Cyr,  Haman  answers  the  king*8  question  of  how  he  should  re- 
ward a  faithful  servant,  the  saviour  of  the  state,  with  so  much  gla- 
ring 8elf*coocelt,  and  such  absurd  pomposity,  that,  upon  being  order- 
ed to  carry  his  advice  Into  execution  in  favour  of  Mordecal,  the  whole 
so^ence  burst  Into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Now  certainly  Racine,  who  was 
tmnblingly  alive  to  a  sense  of  decorum,  never  meant  to  excite  any  such 
emotion.  He  Intended,  no  doubt,  that  every  honourable  mind  should 
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be  gr.itificd  at  tlu  huiviiliation  of  an  insolent  and  wicked  courtier,  but 
it  would  ha"  e  mortified  him  to  have  heard  the  house  laugh.  Elvion, 
whom  K-otzbuc  speaks  of,  is  one  of  the  best  actors  and  singers  on  the 
Stage,  and  appears  to  great  advantaise  in  some  of  the  tmaUer  pie- 
ce^ ;  he  has  also  a  handsome  person,  and  is  consequently^  in  every  re- 
spect au  object  of  universal  admiration.  The  play-houses  are  «U  «f 
them  rather  commodious  than  handsome,  and  a  great  deal  of  decorum, 
descending  to  some  teewiiigly  trifling  circumstances,  is  enforced  by 
the  audience*  who  are  the  more  rig^d,  perhaps,  from  its  being  the  only 
sort  of  jurisdiction  which  the  revolution  has  left  to  any  portion  of  the 
nation.*  But  the  ^rand  opera  is  what  a  Frendnnan  will  tell  yon  is  most 
to  be  admired  in  France.  It  is  a  medley  of  music,  painting,  poetry, 
and  dancing,  with  a  perfection  of  skill  in  shifting  the  scenes  which  is 
said  to  be  unrivalled.  The  French,  it  seems,  excel  all  people  in  the 
dramatic  art,  the  Germans  in  instrumental  performance,  and  the  Ita- 
lians m  music  It  was  from  Italy  the  opera  originally  came.  But  po- 
etiy,  though  aided  by  the  powers  of  some  good  writers,  soon  yielded 
the  precedence  to  munc,  and  the  aid  of  dancing  was  called  in  after- 
wards. Ariadne,  deserted  by  her  lower,  whom  she  had  saved,  and 
even  Dido^  may  be  supposed,  without  aqy  great  violatioo  of  propriety, 
to  pour  out  her  grief  in  song ;  and  the  elevated  sentiments  of  some  pa- 
triot or  warrior  mi^jht  even  be  enforced  by  intervals  of  solemn  or  war- 
like music  ;  but  I  am  shocked  to  hear  a  hero  sing.  All  the  eloquence 
of  Metastasio  cannot  reconcile  me  to  such  a  degtadation  in  the  persona 
of  Hector  and  Achilles,  and  muc&  less  so  in  those  of  Cicero  er  Cato; 
and  what  thmk  you  of  Regulus,  who,  after  having  urged  his  eountry- 
meii  upon  the  most  solemn  and  important  of  all  occasions,  to  watch 
over  the  dignity  and  safety  of  the  state,  tarns  round  and  gives  them  a 
song,  before  he  ascends  the  Carthaginian  vefseL  In  modem  operas, 
however,  we  are  not  shocked  with  such  InconsistencieB.  The  stoiy  is 
generally  taken  from  some  old  romance,  or  the  Arabian  Kights  Enter- 
tidnments,  or  the  heathen  mythology,  and  the  music,  for  which  a  cer> 
tain  number  of  lines  of  certam  length  have  been  ordered,  amdesrends, 
as  little  as  possible,  to  borrow  aid  from  sense.  The  wonders  which  we 
read  of  in  the  Bunciad  are  here  to  be  seen  in  all  the  perfection  of  ex- 
travagant absurdity.  The  angel  of  dulneas  here  plants  hb  standard, 
and  scatters  lus  magic  charms  in  profusion.  Monsters  and  gods, 
nymphs,  shepherdesses  and  furies,  are  seen  to  dance  or  to  6ght,  aa  the 
case  requires.  The  horrors  of  the  hifenial  regkms  are  laid  open,  the 
damned  are  even  rolling  about  in  flames  and  sulphur,  and  over  them, 
at  a  distance,  the  miud  is  consoled  with  a  view  of  the  Elyshm  fields. 
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ver>'  much  in  the  nature  of  a  Matiometaa  jMiradbe,  aud  tUis  medley  of 
absurdiiies,  eodii^fM  Pope  says,  by 

is  received  with  as  mucii  applause  as  the  victory  of  Austcrlitz.  Ra- 
cine, me:inwhilc,  at  the  French  theatre,  hardlv  comniriiuis  attention  ; 
and  Moliere  is  acted  to  empty  benches,  and  by  ilic  nicst  orflinary  ac- 
tors;  and  the  little  ballad  opera  of  fornu  r  times,  in  whicli  French 
music,  if  they  have  aiiy,  appears  to  advaiUage,  is  rather  decimiiig.  The 
dancing  of  the  opera  is  what  chieflv  draws  a  crwwd,  but  the  art  has,  I 
think,  dec;enerated.    It  is  no  longer  the  expression  of  gavety,  nor  is  it 
the  serious  dance,  the  sciiool  of  the  graces;.  It  is  what  Yoan^  callsa  tem- 
pest of  agiiity,  a  violent  exeilion  <  f  bixiiiy  force,  a  turning  round  with 
vtl  x-itv,  and  jumping  as  high  as  poi>sible  to  li^ht  upon  one  leg,  in  imi- 
tation of  those  leaden  figures  of  Mercury  you  see  on  houKws  or  on  walls, 
and  all  this  is  attended  with  an  exposure  of  the  person  in  the  female 
dancers  which  admits  of  no  description.  It  does  now  and  then  ha]>]jcii 
that  the  composer  of  an  opera,  who  has  to  lull  to  sleep  some  vigiiant 
mor  tor,  or  to  charm  «orae  guardian  of  a  captive  beauty,  indulges  his 
genius  in  strains  of  simple  melody,  and  that  the  inventor  of  a  ballad 
■wishes  to  make  his  dance  emblematical  of  rural  happiness,  that  they 
brth,  in  short,  return  to  Nature  in  their  several  departments,  and  to 
genuine  taste,  and  the  perfornumcc  is  then  delightftil.    1  here  is  a  mo- 
ment in  the  Mysteries  of  Isis  when  the  sister  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and 
dancing  are  thus  most  happily  united  ;  and  T  was  struck  with  the  re- 
doubled attentionuf  the  audience  :  but  such  moments  pass  very  rapidly, 
and  one  soon  returns  to  the  screammj^  of  the  great  opera,  and  to  the 
jumping  of  Duport  and  Vestris.    Tiie  establishment  of  the  opera  costs 
a  large  yearly  sum,  exclusively  of  the  receipts,  and  this  is  deh  ayed  by 
thcgorcmment,  whicli  fixes  the  salaries  of  the  performers,  and  allows 
them  a  benefit  after  twenty  years  service.    The  exertions  of  a  dancer 
are  generally  fatal  to  health  in  a  few  years,  and  this  is  said  to  be  par» 
ticularly  the  case  with  the  female  dancers,  who,  after  a  strange  vari- 
ety of  fortune  and  of  situation,  very  often,  if  they  live  to  be  old,  take 
their  station,  I  am  told,  as  beggars  at  a  church  door,  and  die  in  an  hos- 
pital The  demand  of  the  establishment,  meanwhile,  is  kept  up  by  a 
supply  from  needy  parents,  who  are  satisfied  that  their  children  stKmld 
be  taught  to  dance,  without  any  other  education  whatever,  and,  as  a 
great  majority  of  them  can  rise  no  higher  than  Xojigurantei^  with  sa- 
lariM«f  not  more  than  thirty  pounds  per  annum,  they  inevitably  be* 
corae  outcasts  of  lOGkty.  One  caiHlotflwely  but  lament  that  the  opera, 
vbich  affords  no  very  rational  amweiMnt  after  all,  should  be  thas 
OQQTerted  into  a  gulf  which  swallows  up^so  much  yoatb,  innocence, 
tat  bemty.  The  principal  dancers  and  singers  are  supposed  to  be  al- 
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ways  at  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  are  sent  for  by  the  enijjei-or,  when- 
ever he  choobes  to  relax  a  little  from  state  aftairs  ;  nor  does  he  spare 
reproaches  if  they  arrive  a  moment  too  late,  or  are  less  well  drt  ssed 
than  he  thinks  they  should  !k:,  or  do  not  ])erforni  entirely  to  his  suus- 
fartion.  Fous  avrz  (  /la^jfe-  conune  dra  cochona^^  was  tlic  salutaticn 
he  received  the  singers  with  when  they  came  to  pay  their  respects  to 
'  him  after  his  coronaticui. 

The  theatre  has  afforded  us  a  great  deal  of  amusement  during  our 
stay  here ;  but  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  disappointed  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  someof  Molierc  and  Regnurd's  pieces  ;  not  that  the  acting 
Was  dciicR  lit,  but  from  a  great  deal  nf  htagc  trick,  which  is  said  tohave 
been  handed  down  by  tradition,  is  now  us  powerful  on  the  stage  as  it 
ever  was  in  the  church.  When  1  rtisc  rx xd  to  a  person  T  once  sat  next 
to,  at  the  representation  of  Regnard's  Joueur,  that  there  was  nothing 
iu  tlie  play,  as  it  was  printed,  to  justify  Hector's  endeavouring  repeat- 
edly to  steal  money  out  of  his  master's  hat,  or  the  extreme  familiarity 
which  takes  place  between  them,  I  was  answered,  that  it  whs  always 
Tictcd  in  that  manner.  And  when  the  /larterre  found  f  udt  wnh  Dunn- 
court's  squeezing  his  handkerchief,  which  was  wet  with  lavender  wa- 
ter, into  the  prompter's  seat,  he  silenced  them  by  stepping  forward 
and  observing  that  Prcvillehad  always  acted  the  part  in  that  manner. 
It  was  at  the  theatre  I  first  saw  the  emperor :  but  so  great  a  man  de- 
serves to  be  the  subject  of  a  sieparate  letter. 


♦ 


C0RRE8P0KDENCR— -VOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

BRYDON£'S  TOUR. 

Mr.  Oldschool, 

The  communication  from  your  intelligent  correspondent 
E.  C.  respecting  lirydont  >  Tour  Uds  placed  the  doubts  which 
hung  over  that  work  in  a  proper  point  of  view :  that  it  was 
vritten  by  ^  r  Grub-street  garetteer"  is  certRinly  ^  an  un- 
founded assertian,"  but  thRt  the  author  has  In  many  of  his 
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descriptions,  and  more  pardcularly  inhia  enduuittiig account  of 

tlie  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  shaded  his  picture 
m  a  pleasing  manner,  at  the  expense  of  its  accuracy,  is  equal- 
ly certain* 

The  probability  is  that  Mr.  B.  never  did  ascend  Etna,  but 
stopped  short  at  a  respectful  distance ;  from  those  persons  who 

made  this  attempt,  he  may  have  collected  a  number  of  facts 
and  observations  particularly  respectinj^  the  heighth  of  the  Ija- 
rometer  and  thermometer,  &c.  at  the  dilFcrent  regions  of  the 
mountain ;  from  these  materials,  assisted  with  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion^ he  has  furnished  the  Rowing  description  which  has  occa- 
sioned so  much  doubt  and  controversy.  In  support  of  the  asser- 
tions which  E.  C.  heard  :it  Catania,  Watkins,  who  was  there 
in  the  year  1786,  in  his  travels  voL  2,  relates  an  anecdote  which 
I  ^unk  (although  no  name  is  mentioned)  veiy  evidently  al- 
ludes to  Brydone,  afrer  mentioning  that  at  Catania  a  good  inn 
is  kept  by  a  person  named  Caca  Sangue,  an  extremely  pleas* 
ant  and  comnauiicative  iellow.  Among  other  tilings  he  lold  us 

that  "  Mr«  who  has  published  such  a  minute  description 

of  his  journey  to  the  crater  of  Etna,  was  never  there,  but  sick 
in  Catania  when  his  par^  ascended,  he  having  been  their 
gmde.'*  In  a  t^ew  which  I  have  seen  of  Watkins'  travels 
the  critics  obse  rve  this  anecdote  we  formerly  heard,  not  with- 
out some  sui-prise,  by  a  different  channel." 

The  Abbe  Saint  Non  after  describing  the  veiy  different  ap- 
pearance this  gigantic  mountain  presented  to  his  view  sajrs: 

.^nsil'on  peut  dire  que  toutesces  peintures,ces  tableaux  en- 
chanteuTB  qui  iait  M«  Brydone  dans  ses  descriptions  de  TEt- 
na,  ces  trois  zones  qui  entourent  la'  montage  et  cn  desig- 
nent  de  loin  les  diilc rentes  elevations  n'ontpu  etre  apper^ues 
que  dans  son  imagination.  Ce  tCeH  paa  qu^eUet  tCexistent 
rfeUneni  sur  les  lieux,  mais  il  est  impossible  m€me  avec  ks 
mdlleures  lunettes  de  les  suivre  et  de  les  distinguer  dans 
aucune  distance  qui  c  puisse  etrc,  parceque  si  Ton  est  assez 
voisin  de  la  montagne  pour  appercevoir  quelque  detail,  Tceil 
Qon  peut  plus  alors  saisir  ni  reunir  I'ensemble."  In  a  note 
on  llie  above  passage  die  Abbe  gives  a  translation  in  French 
Vol.  III.  p 
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oi  ces  tableaux  enchantcurs"  and  observes  "  Tout  cela  cxiste 
mais  nepem  s*npperce%'oirniscdibtiiigutr  t  lairrmetif  n  cause  de 
Feloignment  immtnse,  et  dt^9>  rnpeurs  dont  U  montagne  est 
entDiirce,"  and  again,  page  99,  M«  Biydone  dans  sa  dncrifdofk 
vrmementfoeti^dtVEtBB.  rend  compte"lcc«^Voy  age  Plttor> 
esque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile,  voL  4. 

I  shall  refcrto  one  more  traveller  a  ik!  wilh)ccu])\  n  few  more 
lines  with  an  extract  as  much  to  the  point  as  the  preceding. 
The  Abbe  Spallanzani  in  his  travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  vol.  1, 
in  note,  ^er  showing  that  fiiydone  had  perverted  aeveral  ob- 
servations from  BoreDi  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
nioi  e  marvellous,  says, "  Mr.  Brydonc  through  his  whole  jonr- 
nev  to  Etna  has  sufficientlv  shown  his  attachment  to  the  mar- 
vellous  and  where  that  has  failed  liim  has  had  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  his  playful  fancy  to  Aimish  him  with  extravagant  though 
ingenious  inventions  of  die  ridiculous  kind^'*  The  triiole  note 
is  extremely  interesting,  but  is  too  long  to  transcribe. 

Br^'done  has  also  attempted  to  show  that  the  present  chro- 
nology of  the  world  is  extremely  inaccurate,  and  by  comparing 
the  vegetation  on  the  different  layers  of  lava  to  prove  our 
^obe  has  existed  many  centuries  longer  than  our  present  com- 
putadon ;  in  this  he  finds  a  very  able  opponent  in  Spallansant, 
as  well  as  in  ilic  Rev.  Biiciii  Hill  in  his  Tour  to  Sicily  and 
Calabria.      Yours,  &c* 

Indaoator. 
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COaaEiiFONDENCK — FOR   THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
Mm.  OLDsCttOOL, 

That  tlavet  formed  an  article  of  internal  and  external 
comnerce  in  Britain,  as  well  during  the  Roman  govern- 
ment^ as  during  the  domination  of  the  Saxons,  is  a&ctof  his- 

lui  ical  notoritt) .  Thtr  means,  by  which  these  biavcs  were  ac- 
quired was  various ;  a  great  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  popula* 
tioQ^as  weUaa  the  other  nations  of  Britain^  were  in  a  state  of 
the  most  aliject  slavery,  with  all  the  horrors  of  that  servile 
condition  descending  on  the  posterity  of  the  subject  indivi- 
duals. This  unformnutc  class  of  beings  were  without  any 
political  existence,  or  social  consideration,  they  were  ^bought 
and  sold  with  the  land  and  conveyed  in  the  grants  of  it  pro- 
miscuously  with  the  catde  and  other  proper^  upon  it,  they 
were  bequeathed  by  will  as  we  now  dispose  of  plate,  furniture. 
Sec.  and  indeed  by  die  Welsh  laws  it  was  expressly  enacted 
that  '•^a  man  had  as  much  right  to  Wis  slaves  as  to  his  cattle.'* 
Besides  Uiose  who  were  thus  slaves  by  birth  many  became  so 
by  gaming,  as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes,  and  even  by 
contractingdebts  they  were  unable  to  pay.  Hie  prisoners  taken 
in  the  long  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  the  British,  between 
the  several  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  lietween  the  En- 
glish and  Danes,  no  doubt  furnished  a  constant  and  plentiful 
supply  to  those  merchants  who  engaged  in  this  disgraceful 
trafTic.  When  any  person  had  more  domestic  slaves  (and  even 
children)  than  he  chose  to  keep,  he  sold  them  without  the 
\^^t  compunction  to  a  merchant,  who  disposed  of  them  either 
at  home  or  abroad  as  he  found  would  be  most  profitable* 

It  b  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  humane  branch  of 
cominLi  ce  should  have  continued,  to  SO  late  a  period  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  into  Britain.  It  was  however 
pit>bably  on  the  decline  from  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest;  the  Normans,  says  Blackstone  (b*  2,  c.  6,)  ad- 
mitted those  wretched  persons  who  fell  to  their  share  to  the 
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oath  of  fealty,  which  raised  them  in  some  degree  from  the  ab- 
ject condition  in  which  they  were  previously;  the  hitertaws 
also  expressly  enjoined  that  '*no  Christiiui  or  innocent  man 
should  be  sold  from  the  land.'^  The  custom  of  emancipatioa 
also  began  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  by  recommending  it  as  a 
charitable  and  meritorious  act  and  as  a  religious  duty,  encreas- 
cd  the  prevalence  of  this  practice,  and  there  were  not  uufre- 
quent  instances  of  a  slave  purchasing  his  own  freedom  and 
that  of  his  whole  fieunily*  As  therefore  this  degraded  state  of 
slavery  was  by  these  various  means  mitigated  and  finally  abol- 
ishcd,  this  ignominious  traffic  necessarily  fell  with  it;  it  con- 
tinued however  until  the  fourteenth  century.  Dr.  Hi  my  in 
his  history  of  Great  Britain  vol.  4th,  p.  544,  obsen  es  1  have 
not  met  with  any  evidence  that  slaves  formed  an  article  of  ex- 
port from  England  in  this  period*'(1216  to  1399)  though  he 
gives  an  extract  i'rum  ihe  records  of  tlie  Prio)  \  oi  Danstahle 
dated  1283,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  liad  then  sold  their 
slave  William  Pike  for  one  mark  (13#«4c^)  In  the  subsequent 
volume,  page  507 y  he  states  ^  slaves  were  no  longer  exported 
from  England real  Ijondmen  howc\  cr  ccaitinucd  in  England 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — Millar  on 
Ranks,  p*  278. 

I  will  conclude  this  tedious  article,  by  referring  diose  who 
wish  fuller  information  on  this  subject  to  the  valuable  history 
abovementioned,  vol.  I,  p.  341,  vol.  2,  p.  479,  480,  vol.  3,  p. 
5,  20.  Blackstonc's  Commentaries  book  2,  ch.  6. Turner's  his- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons  vol.  2,  p.  96.  Russel's  Mod*  Europe 
▼oL  1.  p.  60  and  198,  and  Millar  on  Ranks  ch.  6,  sec  3,  where 
the  gradual  decline  of  domestic  servitude  in  Europe  is  traced 
by  the  hand  of  that  liberal  and  enlightened  scholar. 

• 
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COESCSPOVDEXCe— FOR  TBE  PORT  FOLIO. 

TH£  CASSADA  TR££. 

That  the  Casaada  or  Cassava  tree  (^jatropha  mamhot ) 
possesses  the  co&tradictoiy  qualities  ascribed  to  it  by  the  Iqp 
quirer,  is  a  fact  which  is  most  satisfkctority  established  by  the 

concurrent  testiinony  ol  a  auinbt:r  ol  respectable  :uuh(>rs  and 
travellers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  also  oi  Gui- 
ana, and  is  also  called  the  Manioc* 

Sir  Hans  Sloan  in  his  voyage  to  Jamaica,  &c.  wy%  it  is  a 
genei-al  substitute  for  bread,  and  that  in  the  process  for  render- 
ing it  eatable,  a  whitish  juice  is  expressed  ^vhi€h  is  a  deadly 
poison,  ^^but  that  if  left  to  setde  a  very  wholesome  farina 
will  be  deposited he  also  expresses  his  surprise  that  so  ma- 
ny people  should  venture  to  eat  bread  made  by  only  baking 
the  Cassada  root  "which  is  one  of  the  rankest  poisons  in  the 
world  when  ra\v he  also  gives  an  engraving  of  it,  (Int*  voL 
1.  p.  18  and  25.) 

The  above  statement  is  also  confirmed  by  Bancroft  in  his 
natural  history  of  Guiana  p*  39,  40u  Edward's  Hist,  of  the  W. 
I.  vol.  1,  p.  lOk  Bolingbroke's  voyage  to  Deiuarara  p.  268. 
Thompson's  Chemistry  vol.  4th,  264.  Nicholson's  Encyclope- 
dia article  Sago.  Pinckard's  notes  on  the  W«  L  voU  2, 427, 89 
where  it  is  called  the  ^taff'  of  Hfe  to  the  Indians  of  Guiana* 
Yours,  Sic. 

Indagatojeu 
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FOR  THE  POUT  tOLlO. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  FAMILY  OF  VEKGENNES. 

M«  De  Cbavigni,  whose  services  in  the  diplomatic  line 
were  so  conspicuous  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 

Louis  XIV,  and  panicularly  at  Gerlrudenberg,  being  worn 
out  in  public  business  and  tired  of  the  worlds  spent  the  even- 
ing of  his  life  at  a  retired  castle  in  Burgundy,  and  there 
died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  without  leaving  any  relations 
that  the  world  knew  of. 

Chevignar,  his  steward,  a  man  of  talents,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  vety  useful  to  him,  and  frequently  acted  as  his 
amanuensis,  leaving  the  estate  to  go  as  it  had  been  willed, 
determined  to  avail  hinaself  of  the  facility  with  which  he 
rrnild  countrrTeit  his  late  employer's  signature,  in  a  way 
more  safe,  and  of  equal  importance  to  his  own  family.  He 
composed  a  letter  as  if  dictated  and  signed  by  M.  de  Cha- 
vigni,  to  the  king,  imploring  his  protection  in  favour  of  an 
old  and  faithful  servant,  now  in  his  last  illness,  for  two 
youthS|  who  bore  his  name,  and  were  his  only  relations; 
these  were  the  tons  of  Chevignar  himacK^  who^  being  pro- 
perly tutored  i&t  the  purpose,  appeared  aoon  after  at  court 
under  the  name  of  Chavii^ni.  1  lie  letter  had  been  well 
d,  and  calculated  to  operate  upon  the  sensibility  of 
the  monarch,  now  himself  very  rapidly  apfnoaching  his  dia- 
Boludon,  and  aa  the  yoodis  looked  their  parts  well,  diey  were 
soon  handsomely  provided  for:  one  was  made  a  comet  of 
horse  in  the  gendarmerie,  and  the  other,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally intended  for  tiie  church,  and  who  was  the  younger  of 
the  two,  was  gratified  with  a  good  abbey:  it  happened  how- 
ever, unfortunately  for  the  brothers,  that  a  person  whose 
claim  t(j  tlu  s;nne  abbey  had  been  pass«  d  over  in  favour  of 
the  younger  Chavigni,  being  oi  the  same  province,  and  ha- 
ving leamt  something  of  this  pretended  relationship  whicl: 
had  been  aet  took  puns  to  inform  himself,  and  discover*' 
ed  and  made  public  the  whole  aiTair :  aa  it  was  impossible 
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than  the  king  ahoald  be  long  tgnonnilof  the  impantkn  whidi 

had  been  put  upon  him,  and  as  it  was  known,  that  he  was 
not  very  likely  to  iorgive  it,  the  brothers  were  very  expedi- 
tioui  m  nuikmg  their  escape  out  of  the  kingdonu  They  fled 
CO  Holhmd,  and  Uiere  the  abbe  Sitd^  and  dir  dder,  who  bad 
been  affLctcd  by  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  young  woman,  a 
ser\'ant  maid  of  the  inn,  where  they  lodged,  for  his  sick 
brother,  attached  himaelf  to  her,  and  paased  some  hours  of 
tvety  day  in  ber  compai^.  It  so  hiq^pened,  that  they  were 
oae  day  conversing  and  exchanging  mutual  vows,  perhaps 
in  an  unfrequented  room  of  im  upper  story  of  the  inn,  when 
ihe  footsteps  of  the  landlady  were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and 
the  lover  had  barely  time  to  get  into  an  empty  press,  when 
she  entered,  foflowed  by  two  strangers,  who  requested  to  be 
left  nadistuibed,  and  havhig  seen  the  landUidy  and  her  maid 
faiily  out  of  hearing,  drew  a  lahlc  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  spread  several  papers  upon  it,  and  proceeded  to  busi- 
nes:  dicy  were  two  Frenchmen,  it  seems,  in  the  interests  of 
dtt  duchess  of  Bfanie,  who  was  at  that  time  carrying  on  a 
plot  to  overset  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  an  event 
on  which  verv  important  consequences  depended;  and 
among  others,  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the 
duone  of  £ngfamd.  The  afiairs  treated  of  1^  the  strange 
rebned  entirely  to  the  secret  history  of  tbatbuslness  of  whieh 
Cha\  igni,  for  he  still  retained  the  name,  lost  not  a  word,  nor 
did  he  neglect  to  be  ready  in  his  press  against  the  next  meet* 
ing  which  the  strangers  a]^p<nated  at  the  same  pbu:e.  They 
bsse  went  on  with  dte*  business  tifaey  liad  <&cussed  before,  and 
eommoMCBted  to  each  odier,  andrad  iJoud  the  letters  which 
thev  had  received  from  France ;  they  enabled  the  listener  in 
short,  to  become  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  aU  their 
scfaeases,  their  hopes,  their  fears,  and  their  wishes,  and  had 
hardly  left  the  house,  when  he  was  already  on  his  way  widi 
post-horses  to  Plans* 

His  first  care  there  was  to  address  himself  to  the  regent 
by  letter,  and  to  solicit  an  interview  in  order  to  disclose  a  cir- 
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cumstance  of  the  highest  impoitanor,  which  he  had  learned, 
he  said,  by  means  of  cert^n  connexions  in  lorei^  courts; 
but  the  prince,  who  relied  upon  his  own  means  oi  iniormation, 
and  could  widi  difficulty  spare  a  moment  from  his  pleasures,  * 
was  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  an  audience; 
he  did  so,  however,  at  length,  but  seemed  not  disposed  to 
pay  the  least  credit  to  what  was  communicated,  till  Chavigni  . 
ofierod  to  be  immediately  confined  in  the  Bastile,  there  to 
remain  for  life,  if  his  infonnalion  should  prove  unfounded, 
and  trusting  to  the  prince  altogether  for  lus  reward,  in  caac 

it  should  be  veri&ed. 

In  the  space  of  the  three  weeks  afterwards  happened  the 
event  which  Voltaire  has  so  well  rekted  in  his  Siede  de 
I.ouis  XIV;  the  papers  of  ^e  Spanish  ambassador  were 
seized;  the  duchess  of  Maine  was  exiled;  and  the  persons 
who  were  considered  as  having  been  most  in  her  con£dence 
were  shut  up  in  ^e  Bastile  whence  Chavigni  was  liberated 
with  honour,  to  be  handsomely  rewarded,  and  employed  in 
a  wav,  which,  as  the  rc  i^ent  supposed,  would  be  most  suita- 
ble to  the  genius  of  one  who  had  proved  himself  so  capable  of 
discovering  the  most  secret  intrigues  of  foreign  powers* 
He  was  not  long  after  a|^ointed  ambassador  to  Portugal, 
and  being  allowed,  as  is  usual,  to  recommend  a  proper  per- 
son as  secretarv  of  legation,  he  reminded  him  of  an  obscure 
youth,  a  nephew  of  his  whom  he  sent  for,  together  with  ano- 
dber  nef^ew,  a  younger  brother  of  the  first ;  the  one  was 
afterwards  minisler  of  Prance  at  Constantinople  and  in  Swit- 
zeiland,  and  the  other  became  in  process  of  time  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  mider  the  name  of  Monsieur  dc 
Vergennes,  than  whom  no  person  peihaps  contributed  more 
to  the  estaUiahment  of  American  lodependence* 
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rOR  TH£  POST  FOIIO. 

Hlitorical  and  phaosopUcal  Papers,  left  by  the  Ute  CadwaUader 
CoMen,  lieut.  governor  of  New-York,  announced  in  a  letter  from  his 
SnuMtaOQ  Cadwallader  D.Colden  Esc^.  to  Dr.  Mitchill;  dated  Kew*^ 
York,  S5th  September,  1809. 

Sir, 

I  tm  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  send  you  the  enclos- 
ed piece  on  fevers,  written  by  my  grandfather,  about  which 
you  made  some  inquiries  of  me  a  short  time  since*  ^ 

lo  my  search  for  this  paper  I  haire  been  led  to  «^^mtnt 
die  manuscripts  left  by  my  grandfather,  which  are  now  in 
my  possession,  with  more  attention  than  I  have  befoi  e  done. 
There  are  many  of  tliem  which  appear  to  me  to  be  curious 
and  valuable.  I  subjoin  a  description  of  some  of  them;  and 
dKNdd  you  think  that  any  of  them  are  worth  preserving,  I 
diould  be  happy  to  find  that  such  were  rescued  from  oblivion 
by  being  transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  Medical  litpository. 

U  Plants  Coldenhamia  in  Provincia  Noveboracenct  spon- 
tanea crecentes,  quas  ad  methodum  Linnsi  sexulem,  anno 

1742.  Obscrvavit  Cadu  aliadcr  Golden. 
2*  Observations  on  Smithes  History  of  New-YorJi^  ill  SI  se^ 

Ties  of  letters  to  his  soDi  Alexasder  Colden* 
^  An  Introdocdon  to  the  study  of  Philosophy* 

4.  An  Inquiry  into  the  prtnciples  of  Vital  Motion* 

5.  A  Translation  of  the  letters  of  Cicero,  with  an  introduc* 
tion  by  Cadwailader  Colden. 

6.  A  Correspondence  with  Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin  from 
the  year  1748  to  1757. 

7.  Correspondence  widi  Limueus— *1747  to  1751* 

8.  Correspondence  with  Gronovious  of  Leyden-1 743  to  1 755. 
%  Correspondence  with  Doctor  Alexander  Garden  oi  South 

Carolina— 1 748  to  1 768. 

la  Correspondence  with  Doctor  William  Doug^aai  of  Bos- 
ton*—1720  to  1747* 

11.  Correspondence  with  Mr.  John  Bartram  of  Pennsylvav 
nia— 1742  to  1747. 
Vol.  Ilk  R 
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12.  Correspondence  with  Mr«  Peter  ColUnaon  of  London, 

I\  R.  S.— 1740  to  ir69. 

13.  Sundr)'  letters  from  Mr,  Samuel  Pike,  Doctor  Fother- 
gill,  and  Doctor  Poterfield  of  London. 

14t  Correspondence  with  the  Reverend  Samuel  Johnson  of 

Connecticu^lf43  to  174/. 
15.  Correspondence  with  Doctor  Whytt  of  Edinburgh—- 

1758  to  1763. 

16*  Letters  to  Doctor  John  Bard  of  New- York  on  the  small 
pox— ir47  to  1764* 

1  r*  Correspondence  with  James  Alexander,  Esquire^of  New- 
York,  on  the  King's  Council— 1747  to  1764. 

18.  Ci)rr<  spondcnce  with  the  ciirl  of  Macklesfield  on  astro- 
nomical subjects. 

A  lmost  all  the  letters  of  this  correspondence  are  on  medi- 
call  philosophical)  or  literaiy  subjects.  Besides  these  there 
are  die  manuscripts  of  the  works  he  has  published,  and  innu- 
merable letters  to  and  from  very  celebrated  persons  ;is  well 
of  Europe  as  America.  These  carry  his  correspondence  back 
as  far  as  the  year  1710,  and  bring  it  down,  almost  uninter- 
niptedly,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  m  tlie  fear  1776.  There 
are  zib6  a  grc^t  variety  of  papers  on  puMk  aiaili,  wWch  I 
have  not  yet  examined. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Tour  obedient  humUe  servant, 

€a0walladbii  D.  Coldbk. 


tOR  Tits  VOET  fOtte. 

DESTOUCHES,  A  CELEBRATED  DRAMATIC  AUTHOR. 

Dbstovches,  the  author  of  several  plays,  two  of  which 
are  among  the  most  admired  of  the  French  stage,  was  origi- 
nally intended  by  his  parents  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  had  already  made,  or  was  supposed  to  have  made  some 
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progress  in  his  studies,  when,  fUling  into  bad  company,  he 
absented  himself  so  long  as  to  be  feafful  of  mitming  home, 
and  entered  into  a  company  of  strolling  players:  finding, 
however,  that  his  friends  had  heard  where  he  was,  and  that 
without  making  him  any  offer  of  reconciliation  they  were 
taking  measnres  to  get  him  arrested,  and  con6ned,  he  enlist* 
ed  as  a  soldier,  and  was  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain* 
It  was  (luring  die  war  of  the  succession,  and  his  company 
was  soon  ordered  upon  duty  in  the  seige  of  some  town,  wiiich 
was  making  a  veiy  desperate  resistance*  An  assault  was 
to  be  given  to  one  of  the  enemy's  advanced  bastions,  but 
ihey  sprung  a  mine  in  the  very  moment  of  attack,  and  blew 
up  a  considerable  number  of  the  assailants,  and  among-  them 
the  w  hole  of  the  company  Destouches  belonged  to,  except 
an  old  sergeant,  and  himself:  A  fnoi  la  eompagrue^  said 
the  old  seijeant,  as  soon  as  the  shock  was  over,  *^  rally  round 
me,"  and  gravely  giving  his  orders  to  the  only  remaining 
sokiier^  joined  another  party  in  the  attack,  and  then  as 
gravdy  marched  his  command  back  to  their  quarters.  Des- 
touches had  now  seen  enou^  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  became 
a  player  again,  then  a  writer  of  plays,  and  finally  the  mana- 
ger of  a  company  m  some  large  provincial  town,  where  he 
soon  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  considerable,  for  one 
who  had  begun  the  world  with  nothing,  and  who  liad  been 
always  more  called  upon  to  guard  against  the  persecu- 
tions  of  his  rLlations,  than  benefited  by  their  assistance.  It 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  livres.  In  this  situation  he 
learned  that  his  parents  had  lost  the  whole  of  their  properQr 
liytfae  Ssilure  of  some  commercial  house,  and  hurrying  away 
bnmediately  to  Paris,  implofed  their  forgiveness  for  his  past 
Londuct,  and  laid  his  fortune  at  their  feet.  It  is  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  that  actions  of  such  exalted  bene- 
volence are  sure  to  command  the  good  will,  and  approbation 
of  all  who  hear  of  them :  a  generous  concern  for  the  inte- 
rests of  others,  and  particularly  for  the  interests  of  an  aged 
parent,  and  stiii  more  particularly,  if  Uic  parent's  kindness 
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had  been  forfeited,  and  his  protection  withheld  at  an  earlier 
period,  awakens  a  tender  sympathy  in  every  bosom,  and  Des- 
touches  now  experienced  in  all  companies  the  eflects  of  those 
affectionate  sentiments  which  he  had  so  handsomely  exerted. 
France  was  then  governed  by  tlie  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  a 
prince  of  very  dissolute  manners,  but  a  man  of  abilities,  and 
a  judge  of  merit,  and  it  was  by  his  particular  desire,  than 
Destouches,  who  had  acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  some 
inferior  diplomatic  agency,  which  his  friends  had  procured 
for  him,  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  England^ 
It  was  here  that  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  great 
merit,  but  of  no  very  distinguished  family,  and  of  no  fortune, 
and  thinking  it  best  to  conceal  the  step  he  had  rashly  taken, 
foimd  himself  exposed  to  a  great  many  awkward  circumstan- 
ces and  embarrassments,  which  had  ultimately,  however,  no 
Qther  effect  than  to  enable  him  to  ^vrite  his  very  excellent  play 
of  the  "  Philosophe  Marie." 

V* 


AMERICAN  SCENERY — FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

DR.  HOSACK'S  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

VVe  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  in  this  number  a  view  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Dr.  David  Hosack«  the  professor  of  Botany  in  the 
medical  school  of  New-York.  It  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  of  Louis 
Simond,  Esq.  of  that  city,  a  gentleman  who,  with  a  mind  highly  cultiva- 
ted and  alive  to  the  beauties  of  Nature,  possesses  the  talent  of  portray- 
ing her  charms  on  canvas  with  taste  and  precision. 

The  establishment,  of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  is  dis- 
tant three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city  of  New- York,  and 
consists  of  about  twenty  acres  of  land.  The  ground  was  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Hosack  in  1801,  with  the  patriotic  view  of  sup- 
plying to  his  native  city,  what  had  long  been  a  desideratum 
in  a  course  of  medical  education,  a  botanic  garden.    At  the 
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time  of  thv  purchase,  the  land  was  exceedingly  rough  aod 
broken ;  but  by  its  present  possessor  it  has  been  brought  to  a 
Hate  of  the  highest  cultivation  and  embeUishmeob  Verbal 
description^  in  general,  conveys  hut  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
objects  intended  to  be  described,  but  more  particularly  so 
when  those  are  connected  with  scenes  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  rural  department  of  Nature*    To  the  eye  alone 

The  pomp  of  srov«»  and  garniture  of  tielcU" 

must  be  presented.  In  our  description,  therefore,  of  this  de- 
lighttul  spot,  we  shall  confiune  ourselves  solely  to  those  ar- 
rangements in  it,  which  have  utility  for  their  object* 

This  esta&lisfament  is  enclosed  by  a  well-constructed  stone 
wall,  and  within  this  enclosure  is  a  Belt  of  forest  trees  and 
shrubs  with  vwiich  the  whoie  is  surrounded.  The  interioi-  is 
divided  into  various  compartments  well  calculated  to  instruct 
the  student  in  the  science  of  botany  by  eidiibitingto  his  view 
not  only  the  plants  which  are  used  in  medicine,  but  those 
which  are  cultivated  by  the  agriculturist,  and  which  are  em- 
emplo)  cd  in  the  arts  and  in  manufacLLn\  s. 

A  nursery  is  also  now  forming  by  which  our  tables  may 
he  furnished  with  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  a  de- 
partment is  devoted  to  experiments  upon  the  culture  of  such 
plants  as  may  be  advantageously  introduced  into  this  country 
but  which  are  now  annually  imported  from  abroad.  Elegant 
and  extm^ive  conservatories  and  hothouses  have  been  erect- 
ed, which  experience  has  already  shown  are  well  constructed 
lor  the  cultivatioQ  of  plants  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Here  already  may  be  seen  an  assemblage  of  Nature's  choicest 
producdons  from  every  climate  and  from  every  country.  The 
language  of  a  celebrated  puet  may  widi  justice  be  here  ap- 
ptied: 

One  cuUivaicd  spot  there  was  that  spread 

Its  flowery  l)u^•<)m  to  the  noonday  beam, 
Wlierc  many  a  roschiul  rears  its  blushinvj  head. 

And  herbs  for  fcx)d  with  future  plenty  teem. 
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Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  public  spirited 
founder  of  thb  institutioii.  With  a  patriotism  which  many 
feign  but  few  can  feel,  he  engaged  in  an  undertaking  of  high 
Impoi  unce  to  his  country  and  his  profession,  and  has  brought 
it  to  a  state  of  perfection  which  may  cause  it  to  vie  with  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  nature  in  the  old  world,  and  which  the 
wealth  of  princes  and  the  labour  of  ages  have  been  employed 
in  rearing.  For  ourselves,  we  consider  the  cause  of  science 
ns  the  cause  of  our  country- ;  we  are  therefore  happy  to  learn 
that  its  present  proprietor,  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  the 
benefits  of  this  establishment  to  his  profession  has  made 
an  offer  of  it  to  the  State  of  New- York  upon  liberal  terms. 
From  the  many  inducements  wluch  that  opuknt  and  enlighten- 
ed State  h?is  ah  t^ady  made  forthe  improvement  of  tiieir  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  public  seminaries  of  learning,  iliey  will, 
doubtless,  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opportuni^  of  adding 
this  to  their  fonner  bene&ctions  for  the  promotion  of  science. 
Under  the  direction  of  diose  to  whom  die  interests  of  learn- 
ing lire  iintruated  it  camioC^  to  exalt  still  more  the  repota* 
tion  of  that  State  for  its  wise  and  ma^animous  polity,  and 
add  celebrity  to  our  national  character. 


roa  THE  PORT  roLio. 
MBMOIRS  or  HAYTI— LETTRR  IX. 

T7ie  Cafie,  Island  of  Hayti,  JliriL  loih,  1804. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  March  the  English  were  upon 
terms  of  close  friendship  with  Ucssalines-  Their  officers  amving  in 
the  different  ports  of  the  island,  were  received  with  the  must  flatter- 
ing attention  and  respect.  Thci  L  was  nobody  like  le*  JnEr/oh'* 
and  during  their  stay*  an  American  was  scarcely  noticed.  This  fer- 
vency* however,  soon  disappeared,  and  a  coohiess  ensued  The  cause 
of  itwastherclam.  on  the  part  of  Dessalines,  to  enter  iutonegoti*- 
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tkos,  with  an  ag^t  lent  by  the  Britidi,  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  the 
islaiid.  The  governor-seneral  stated  as  one  of  his  objections  that 
there  were  many  species  of  merchandise,  sochas  ehretMd  some 
.other  products  of  France,  that  were  absolutely  necessary  for  his  people, 
with  which  the  English  could  not  supply  him.  This  supposition  was  no 
doabi  founded  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  prodnce  and  mawifiictms 
of  France  could  not  be  imported  into  Great  Britatait  withoot,  however, 
rdfecting  that  supplies  of  that  kind  mif^t  be  furnished  through  the 
United  States.  But  Dessalines  must  have  had  a  more  powci  tul  nio- 
tive  for  his  refusal.  He  had  sense  enough  to  perceiv  c  tliat  he  would 
Lj€  rendering  himself  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  and  that  frnni 
the  nature  of  the  monopoly,  he  bhould  be  compel  led  to  pa\  tor  Anieri- 
cm  prcxhice,  a  much  liigber  price  thaii  U  his  coinmerce  was  without 
rertric  linns. 

1  ht  lie\  e  I  have  yet  made  no  mention  of  the  navy  of  Hay  ti.  Being 
yet  in  its  infancy  it  is  but  small,  consisting  of  some  gun  barges,  and 
several  small  schooners  and  slo(^s  which  carry  perhaps  two  to  six 
small  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  occupation  is  principally  to  convoy 
boats  laden  with  produce  and  foreign  merchandise,  in  their  expedi- 
tions akiqi^  the  coast  to  and  from  the  large  towns.  The  only  officer  of 
ssy  magntele  whom  I  have  seen,  !s  commodore  Dublin,  an  English 
negro^  who  commands  a  schooner  of  about  sixty  tana  burthen^  the 
ingest  vesael  in  the  service.  This  gteat  naval  character  wears  aa 
siqmpriate  uniform,  though  not  by  any  means  a  q>lendid  one,  and 
sungeis  tfaroogh  the  street  as  big  as  though  he  were  commander  of 
a  4dp  ti  the  fine;  Besides  him,  I  am  led  to  believe,  from  the  following 
drcamatance,  that  there  are  some  ether  officers  who  have  cbUmlo 
nak.  One  day  when  Dublin  was  riding  commodore  in  the  haibonr 
widi  his  pennant  at  the  matalopmast  head,  there  comes  a  small  sail 
into  port,  of  abont  twenty  tons,  who  fires  a  sahite  and  dispUtys  also  a 
ooBmadore*s  pennant  On  coming  to  an  anchor,  Dublin*s  first  lieute> 
mat,  the  commodore  being  ashore,  orders  hiro  to  douse  his  flag,  and 
seed  his  boat  on  board.  Thecaptam,  with  a  dZiiMp.*' refiised  to  do 
dther,  when  the  other,  in  an  equal  tone  of  auger,  said  '*  he  would 
make  him,  /outre  /"  The  captam  then  got  mto  his  gig  which  was 
asaned  with  two  hand§,  lor  the  purpose  of  going  to  shore,  tMdmg  de- 
tance  to  the  threats  of  the  first  Ueuteuant  of  the  Thunder^bomb.** 
The  lieutenant  again  hailed  him,  drew  up  a  guard  of  marines  on  his 
quarter  deck,  and  ordered  them  to  take  aim  at  the  gig.  At  the  sight 
ot  the  muskets  pointed  at  iliein,  tJic  boat's  crew  were  struck  motion- 
less. The  captain  violently  enraged  at  this  cowardly  conduct,  drew 
his  dirk,  and  jn  cscritiny^  it  aiternatcly  at  the  breasts  of  his  men,  swore 
dttt  if  they  did  not  proceed,  he  wouid  plunge  it  into  them,  whilst  the 
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marines  as  loudly  declared,  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  briri;  t!ie 
captain  on  board  the  commodore,  they  would  fire  upon  them.  The 
boat's  crew  were  in  great  distress.  Threatened  with  death  on  all 
sides,  they  did  not  move,  until  a  shot  brought  them  to  a  determinaticai. 
They  turned  about  and  safely  lodged  their  captain  on  board  the  com- 
modore, where  he  was  placed  under  arrest.  A  court  martial,  compo- 
sed of  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  was  immediately  convened,  and  the  cap- 
tarn's  flag  was  instantly  struck.  The  sentence  of  the  court  I  did  noit 
hear.  In  speaking  of  this  transaction  to  the  commodore  a  few  days 
af^er,  he  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  captain^ 
and  assured  me  that  **  had  he  been  od  board  he  would  most  certalnlf 
have  sunk  the  scoundrel." 

A  few  days  since  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  goverao^gene- 
ral  directing  all  Frenchmen  who  had  been  naturalized  by  foreign  na- 
tions in  friendship  with  Hayti  to  come  forward  and  produce  their  cir- 
tii.ciiics,  iiiformini^  llicm  that,  upon  so  doiuj^,  they  shoukl  lia\c  iihci  ty 
to  ka\e  the  island.  This  notification  created  considerable  alarm 
among  the  whites,  for  very  few,  perhaps,  had  been  so  naturalized,  and 
scarcely  iiny  had  their  certificates.  It  was  received  by  all  as  another 
link  in  that  chain  of  horrors  which  was  designedly  inu  nded  to  keep 
tliem  in  torment  until  the  fatal  period  appointed  for  their  destruction. 

Yesterday  was  truly  a  deplorable  day  to  these  unfortunate  people. 
A  report  was  in  circulation  through  the  town,  that  during  the  two 
preceding  nights  there  liad  been  a  massacre  in  the  north  suburb,  cal- 
led Cartiiai^c.  I  took  some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  n{*ture  of  this  ru- 
mour, and  found  it,  unhappily,  to  be  too  true.  Guards  were  stationed 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  no  American  was  permitted  to  visit  there. 
One  of  the  sailors,  however,  as  he  passed  in  his  boat  near  that  part  of 
the  town,  saw  several  dead  bodies  lying  on  the  beach,  and  the  steward 
of  our  vessel,  who  is  a  French  negro  in  disguise,  assured  me  that  one 
of  the  soldiers  who  was  upon  the  expedition  had  stated  to  him  in  con- 
fidence, that  they  had  destroyed  sixty  white  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  that  Cohnel  JoyUn^  with  the  MndnUtraior  ^errier^  ac- 
companied them  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  property  of  the 
wretched  victims. 

The  decei^l  flattery  of  Hope  has  never  been  so  strongly  depicted 
to  my  mind,  as  in  the  case  arising  out  of  the  situation  of  the  French 
now  in  the  Cape.  On  the  first  promulgation  of  the  original  decree  of 
Dessalines,  by  which  these  ill-feted  people  were  prohibited  to  leave 
the  Island,  suspicloos  were  entertained  that  all  was  not  well,  and  ther^ 
was  scarcely  one  but  doubted  some  feul  play.  The  destruction  of  the 
dogs  in  February,  which  presented  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
Teheanal  of  some  bloody  tragedy,  strengthened  these  apprchenriflM» 
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and  the  almost  daily  repetkiwii  ot  j>iik  l:iniations,  by  a  public  crier,  at 
the  cornel's  of  the  streets,  have  been  suiliciciit  to  prove  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, the  wicked  iuiciitioiis  ol  Dessaliiics.  Iksides  this,  iii  all  the 
public  documents  aiid  addresses  to  the  people  there  is  breathe (i  a  spi- 
rit of  hatred  .tgainst  the  French,  and  u  cIcicruiuuiLiua  to  take,  at  some 
day,  ticlibcrate  vengeance  upon  those  who  are  in  their  power,  fui  all 
the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  ILiyuaua  by  the  French  nadon,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  teuor  of  iheir  language.  Hut  Hope  has  still  ckliuled 
and  blinded  these  people  to  a  sen>»c  of  their  real  situation,  and  ap- 
pruachiDf^  fate.  Some  have  cndeavoui  cd  to  pave  the  way  for  their 
safety  by  associating  witli  the  black  olficers  and  proiessmg  friendship 
for  them,  under  the  impression  that,  should  a  massacre  take  place, 
they  would  be  preserved  by  them.  But  siiii  ihey  all  flattered  them- 
selves that  their  fears  were  groundless.  At  length,  however,  au  ac- 
count is  received  of  ;l  general  massacre  havhig  actually  taken  place 
at  Port  a'H Prince,  and  :l  few  days  after,  they  see  that  sixty  people 
have  been  iajurdered  in  the  very  suburbs  of  the  Cape.  Yet  all  this  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  minds  that  the  vengeance  of  Dessa- 
lines  has  doomed  them  to  destruction,  or  to  arouse  in  their  breaiils  a 
spirit  of  heroism  to  make  some  bold  eflTort  for  their  escape. 

The  wonderful  state  of  irresolution  into  which  these  people  have 
&llen  has,  indeed,  been,  with  the  Americans  and  Englishmen  here, 
a  frequent  subject  of  cooversation.  TUe  idea  of  six  hundred  or  more 
Oien,  in  complete  possession  of  their  personal  liberty,  threatened  with 
a  destructiflQ  of  the  moat  horrible  nature,  with  an  attack  by  which 
their  wives  and  children  must  inevitably  perish  in  the  most  barbarous 
and  inhuman  manner,  without  the  least  attempt,  on  their  part,  to  avert 
the  blow,  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  And  yet  such  a  case  actually 
exists. 

Prodigies  have  been  performed  by  icalour,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance ordinary  human  coura^  and  resQlotiou  would  enable  these 
people  to  escape.  I  will  appeal  for  the  correctness  of  this  observatioQ 
to  every  American  who  has  lately  been  here,  and  when  I  state  to  you 
the  Cuts  upon  a  knewledge  of  which  my  assertion  is  founded,  you  will 
yonrself  allow  its  jasticew 

Six  hundred  white  men,  particulariy  when  In  a  state  of  despera- 
tion, and  where  no  quarters  can  be  expected,  are  equal  to  nearly  dou- 
ble that  number  of  Haytian  soldiers.  The  work  constantly  carried  on 
at  the  fortifications  in  the  interior,  has  required  the  labour  of  nearly 
an  the  troops,  insomuch  that  it  has  very  seldom  happened  that  more 
that  two  to  three  hundred  soldiers,  if  as  many,  hare  been  in  or  near 
the  town  at  any  one  time*  The  magazine,  in  which  there  has  always 
been  plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition,  has  been  guarded  by  a  mere 
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handful  of  nie:i,  suppose  from  thirty  to  rttty,  and  the  battery  near  to  it 
has  been  so  badly  supplied  and  defended,  that  in  a  few  minutes  all  its 
guns  might  have  been  overturned  into  tl\e  sea.  Fort  Picolet,  which 
oommands  the  pM»a^  from  the  harl>our  has  scarcely  ever  contained 
Mf  considerable  garrison,  perhaps  not  more  than  five  and  twenty 
iaen«  and  there  hatt  t>ecn  noeflecttve  body  of  troops  ^\  liich  could  have 
been  called  m  as  a  reinforcement,  within  twelre  or  fifteen  miles  of  the 
town.  Now,  under  these  circurostances,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
easy  matter  to  have  edsed  upon  the  tnagasinet  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  vessels  hi  the  harbour,  and  all  the  boats,  and  to 
have  embarked  all  the  women  and  children,  while  their  retreat  would 
have  been  covered  by  the  armed  men.  A  very  small  detachment 
could  have  taken  Picolet  and  destroyed  its  garrison,  Uie  possesnon  of 
which  would  have  completely  secured  the  outward  passage  of  the  ves- 
sels. Bnt  suppose  me  to  be  too  sanguine,  as  regai-ds  the  favourable 
result  of  such  an  undertaking,  one  thing  is  beyond  a  doubt,  thathad 
the  time  at  which  captain  Whitby  quarrelled  with  the  general,  and 
threatened  to  blow  down  the  town,  as  related  in  my  last,  been  seised 
upon  for  the  attempt,  success  must  indisputably  have  attended  it. 
The  British  officers  would  have  assisted  them,  as  is  evident  from  their 
previous  conduct ;  the  frigate  would  have  effectually  covered  their 
ret»*eat ;  and  a  safe  convoy  would  have  been  found  in  her  to  protect 
the  vessels  seized  upon  by  ihc  fugitives  when  piibsing  the  furt.  Some, 
indeed,  wrmld,  iu  all  probability,  h  ive  lost  their  lives  ;  but  with  what 
satisfaction  would  tlu  ir  dyinj^  moments  have  been  attended,  when  they 
reflected  that  their  wives,  children,  and  friends  were  safe,  that  the} 
had  performed  liieir  duty  like  men,  and  had  fallen  like  heroes. 

Last  e\caiug  I  left  the  shore  fov  the  last  time,  and  came  on  board 
the  vessel  in  which  I  have  taken  my  passage  tor  the  United  States, 
aud  whence  I  nov  address  you. 

About  nine  o'clock  last  night,  wliile  some  of  us  were  in  bed,  one 
of  the  sailors  entered  the  cabin,  .m  l  infoi  rncd  us  that  there  was  a  boat 
fall  of  armed  men  alonv^  side,  who  were  coming  on  board.  He  had 
scarcely  spf^k en  when  ve  were  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  four  black 
soldiers  with  their  muskets.  Their  appearance  was  in  the  highest 
degree  savage.  They  were  ragged,  wore  frightful  roustachios,  and 
had  the  tout  enscmbie  of  iTgular  bred  assassins.  They  informed  us 
that  they  had  been  sent  on  board  to  search  for  Frenchmen,  and  obli* 
-ged  me,  with  the  others  who  were  in  bed,  to  turn  out  and  show  our- 
selves. After  they  had  recognised  us  as  Americans,  we  were  permit- 
ted to  lie  down  again.  We  were  too  much  alarmed  to  treat  these  vil* 
lains  in  any  other  than  a  civil  manner,  and,  in  retum,  they  conducted 
tlwmselves  very  orderly.  But « taste  of  our  liquor  made  them  so  well 
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pk  isecl  wiili  our  company,  that  we  began  to  feel  uneasy  at  their  soci- 
afjilitv  ;  iiiti  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  after  prestuiiiig  them  with 
some  bread  and  meat  and  a  bottle  of  ^in,  wc  could  get  rid  of  them. 
Xhey  then  left  iis,  and  went  on  board  another  vcsHel,  where  was  an 
Anjerican  woniati  with  several  children,  who  had  resided  some  tin>e 
in  the  Cape,  with  her  husband,  a  Frenchman,  and  who  had  received  a 
passport  to  leave  the  country.  Notwith^iianding  j»hc  stated  to  them 
that  she  was  an  American,  nnd  produced  her  passi)ort,  the  inhuman 
wretches  dragged  her  into  their  boat,  and  conveyed  her  to  a  barge, 
where  she  was  chained  down  to  the  deck.  During  the  night  there 
was  a  severe  stmn,  accompanied  by  a  most  vident  rain,  but  ttiil  she 
was  compelled  to  reouln  in  that  iituatioa  all  night.  In  the  niiiniiiig» 
the  coamandant  happening  to  pass  that  way  in  his  boat,  ordered  her 
to  be  set  at  liberty*  and  carried  back  to  the  American  vessel. 

Dnring  my  stay  in  Hayti,  no  instance  has  occurred  of  an  American 
being  put  to  death,  though  some  were  veiy  roughly  treatiHl,  oC  which 
I  diatt  relate  a  few  insUnces.  A  captain  one  day  employed  a  negro  to 
work  fer  him.  In  oousequeoce  of  some  Insolence  from  the  fellow,  the 
captam  struck  him,  and  a  battle  ensued.  Two  soldiers  from  a  neigh* 
booring  guard-hoose  mn,  with  charged  bayonets,  at  the  American^ 
and,  had  he  net  expertly  ju  mped  on  one  side  out  of  the  way,  he  would 
certainly  hare  been  run  through.  The  bayonets  entered  a  co&e-hogs- 
bead.  The  soldiers  then  seised  and  marched  him,  at  the  point  of 
their  bayonets,  to  the  guard-house,  where  he  was  detained,  until  the 
general,  by  the  interposition  of  some  friends,  permitted  him  to  be  libe- 
rated. 

At  the  liiiie  orders  were  issued  to  prohilnt  American  boats  from 
leaving  the  shore  after  six  o'clock  lu  the  evening,  one  of  the  captains, 
who  Wi.s  not  acquainted  with  the  ortler,  and  who  was  entirely  ignorant 
oi  the  French  or  Creole  language,  was  severely  beaten  by  a  mulatto 
officer,  and  turned  back  from  tJic  wiiart.  ConjpUmts  were  made  to 
Christoplic,  who  was  so  condescending  as  to  say,  "he  was  sorry  for 
it**  Two  or  three  instances  have  also  occurred  oi  Americans  bemg 
imprisoned  on  .suipicion  <>f  coming  on  shore  after  night  for  tlic  purpose 
of  conveying  Frenchmen  on  Ixiai  d  their  vessels.  One  s\i]:ercargo,  I 
rrcollect,  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  three  or  four  days.  i)nc  gentle- 
man was  one  night  attacked  ni  the  street,  by  a  negro  soldier,  who 
aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  sabre,  and  would  inevitably  have 
been  killed,  liad  it  not  been  for  his  umbrella,  by  which  he  warded  it 

We  have  found  it  advisable  here  to  be  extremely  circumspect  in 
our  coDcIuct  and  converMLtiou,  lest  we  m^$ht  perchance  share  the  fete 
of  some  of  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen.  Instances  have  formerly  oc* 
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curred  in  the  ialuid,  wherein  Americnns  have  been  lulled  ;  one  parti- 
cularly memorable.  Dessalines  ordered  all  the  white  inhabitants^  in- 
cluding Americans,  of  the  town  of  St  Marc,  to  be  massacred.  Mr.  D. 
was  the  only  one  who  escaped.  Being  upon  terms  of  friendship  with 
some  of  the  officers,  he  received  a  privmte  intimation  from  one,  of  what 
was  about  to  take  phice,  and  profited  by  it  to  leave  the  town. 

P.  S.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  experienced  such  true  hap- 
phiess  as  I  do  at  this  moment  We  are  now  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the 
island,  whence  I  have  so  frequently  addressed  you.  The  appear- 
ance of  political  aflairs  has  seemed  lately  to  indicate  some  horrible 
event,  and  our  time  has  been  so  miserably  spent  under  melancholy  an- 
ticipations, that  we  have  occa&ion  to  rejoice  at  our  change  of  situatiao. 

Early  this  moniing,  as  is  customary,  the  commandant  of  the  place 
visited  our  vessel.  Wc  entertained  him  as  we  sailed  gently  along  wijh 
a  moderaif  1  md  brees^e,  with  the  usual  treat  of  a  glass  of  cordial,  a 
slice  of  ham,  ahd  a  biiiscuit,  and  aticr  liaving  seen  his  soldiers  examine 
into  every  part  t)f  the  vessel,  wherein  i)ersoiis  conkl  be  concealed,  and 
even  into  the  chests,  to  see  if  we  had  any  Freiichiuen  on  board,  he  left 
US. 

A  short  disUmcc  outside  of  the  harb(atr,  wheu  ^ve  were  congratu- 
latiiig  each  other  upon  tlic  ))kasiire  oi  being  compleiely  removed  out 
of  the  power  of  the  iuhumau  Dessaluies,  we  were  pursued  by  a  barge, 
.  the  officer  of  which,  in  a  vety  insolent  tone,  ordered  us  to  heave  ta 
We  did  so,  and  found  the  crew  to  be  composed  of  a  gang  of  negro  and 
mulatto  ruffians  similar  to  those  above  described,  but  more  brutal  in 
their  conduct  They  were  scarcely  a  minute  on  board  our  vessel  be- 
fore they  stole  a  musket  and  a  sailor's  coat  The  sailor  discovered  the 
theft,  and  insisted  upon  having  his  property  restored.  He  complained 
to  the  officer,  who  pretended  to  be  in  a  passion,  and  threatened  to  stab 
the  thief  with  his  <Urk.  The  coat  was  at  length  given  up,  but  the  mus- 
ket they  refosed  to  return,  as  they  said  they  had  orders  firom  the  com- 
mandant to  seise  all  the  arms  they  met  with.  After  examimng  the 
vessel,  they  hiristed  upon  behig  fiiraished  with  a  supply  of  pnnrisions 
and  liquor»  which  we,  to  avoid  any  fiirther  detention  and  insoleooe, 
found  it  our  interest  to  grant  them,  afiter  which  they  left  us,  tnfbrming 
us  that  we  might  proceed.  This  barge  was  one  of  those  which  are 
constantly  st&tioned  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbonr,  to  search  vessels 
which  are  on  their  way  out  Their  bloodthirsty  crews  board  a  vessel 
under  the  pleasing  expectation  of  coming  by  surprise  upon  some  poor 
unfortunate  Frsnchman,  who  has  been  so  snugly  concealed  on  board  as 
to  have  eluded  the  scratmy  of  the  commandant,  and  who  might  be  just 
at  that  moment  creeping  from  his  hiding  place.  What  ads  trusting 
sight  is  it,  and  with  what  horrible  reflectioiis  is  that  sight  accompanieii 
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to  bdudd  men  hunting  aiid«  as  it  were,  Mnelling  after  the  blood  of  their 
feUow-creatures^  like  a  pack  of  hcmnds  after  game,  or  the  wild  beasts 
gf  the  forest  in  search  of  their  prey.  I  have  seen  it  so  repeatedly,  that 
I  always  associate  in  my  mind,  with  the  idea  of  a  Haytian  soldier,  that 
of  a  bloodhound.  The  former  feels  no  more  compunction  m  killing  a 
Fienchman  than  the  latter  does  in  tearing  to  pieces  a  negro.  Both 
delight  in  that  species  of  employment.  It  is  a  recreation  and  a  feast 
totbem. 


NOTES  MADE  IN  1809. 

The  first  great  naval  character  of  the  republic  of  Hay  ti  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  the  one  which  awaited  the  poor  commodore.  In  1806 
Dublin  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  from  Port*de-Paix  to  Gonuves. 
This  order  was  received  at  the  time  that  some  vessels  were  about 
ssifing  for  the  Cape,  which  the  commodore  had  engaged  to  convoy. 
Notwithstanding  his  orders,  he  accompanied  them ;  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, on  hb  return  toFort*de*Palx,  he  struck  his  vessel  upon  some  rocks, 
and  totally  lost  her.  The  crew  was  saved.  Upon  receiving  informa- 
tion of  this  occurrence,  his  majesty  sentenced  Dublin  to  be  shot,  and 
be  was  accordingly  executed. 

On  my  second  visit  to  the  island  the  account  of  the  massacre  at  the 
Car6nage  was  confirmed  to  me  upon  the  most  satisfactory  authority, 
with  the  additiomd  circumstance,  which  was  also  fully  corrobf  rated, 
that  cttisen  A—*  a  white  Frenchman,  noticed  in  some  of  the  prece- 
ding letters,  with  Richard,  commandant  of  the  place,  was  actually  of 
this  pany  of  nocturnal  assassins,  and  a  sharer  of  the  pillage. 


SATIRE  FOR  THE  PORT  lOLIO* 


RnpWn*  niontano  fluinine  torrent, 
Steroit  Agnw,  steniit  sata  latta  twom^oc  iaboita, 
Pneeipiusque  tnhit  tylvaa. 


We  often  smile  at  the  pomp,  with  which  the  simplest 
occunrence  is  introduced  to  public  notice.  Newspaper  eulo- 
gy is  pretty  nearly  as  we&  understood,  as  newspaper  abuse, 
tad  bodi  tiie  one  and  the  other  have  been  so  ofbea  misap* 
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plied  as  no  longer  to  gratify  the  praiseworthy  or  make  tlie 
vUious  feel.  The  rapid  advance  of  our  own  country  carries 
with  it  a  glowing  style,  which  sometimes  magnifies  mole- 
hills into  mountains,  and  a  hard  shower  of  rain  mto  a  second 

flood.  To  the  east,  this  oriental  swell  of  language,  and  pomp 
of  metaphor  peculiarly  prevail.  If  a  blacksmith's  shop  is 
bmved,  all  the  figures  of  speech  are  enlisted  to  describe  the 
conflagration^  and  the  proxtmua  ardet  Ucaie^n  becomes  a 
feeble  picture.  If  a  worm-fence  or  a  cow-stable  happen  to 
be  blown  down,  tlie  war  of  Milton's  angels  is  tranquil  to  the 
fury  of  the  winds.  These  things  have  often  been  remarked, 
and  in  a  country  so  far  from  maturity  as  this,  a  litde  efferves- 
cence may  be  excused ;  it  exhibits  indeed  an  exuberance  of 
thought,  which  may  produce  in  time  solid  and  substantial 
elegance  of  language.  America,  however,  does  not  monopolizx 
the  art  of  magnifying  in  communicating  intelligence.  In 
older  countries  descripticms  no  less  turgid  are  often  to  be 
found. 

In  a  late  English  gazette  I  was  much  struck  with  a 

communication,  which,  in  lack  of  perspicuit)'  as  well  as  pomp 
of  language  it  would  puzzle  our  cisatlantic  writers  to  ex- 
ceed. This  brilliant  effusion  purports  to  describe  an  tmmda» 
Hon  the  mo9t  dutructhe^  near  Carlisle:  and  it  would  appear 
that  an  the  powers  of  fancy,  the  illustrations  of  poetr)-,  and 
the  ornaments  of  fiction  had  been  conjured  up  to  ennoble 
and  embellish  it.  After  proceeding  through  the  regular 
gradations  of  an  epic  song,  in  which  the  only  error,  like  that 
of  Paradise  Lost,  is  the  want  of  a  definite  hero;  after  throw- 
ing rocks,  woods,  and  waters  into  the  most  interesting  chaos, 
and  omitting  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  to  wind  up  the 
plot,  a  most  enchanting  and  picturesque  incident  is  intro- 
duced «e/^  fine  My  to  con\plete  the  tale  and  leave  a  forcible  and 
lasting  and  agreeable  impression  upon  the  reader*  As  this 
last  sentence,  for  it  is  but  a  single  sentence,  marks  strongly 
the  character  of  the  whole  piece,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  copying  it  entire,  and  illustrate  some  of  its  striking  beau- 
ties: 
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**  On  Monday  night,  near  the  same  jjlacc,  t)ie  driver  of  a  post- 
chaise  bclontnTi?;  to  an  innkeeper  in  VV^igton,  nnsMur  liis  road  from  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  severity  of  the  sv  c  ;ilh<  i-,  the  horses 
I'lunged  into  the  foaming  deep,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  the 
chai:»e  dushe  !  to  pieces,  which  fortunately  coQtained  no pa&scngerft. 
Miracalously  the  dnver  regained  the  sliore." 

i  his,  it  will  be  observed,  is  an  episode  of  the  happiest  kind, 
whkhf  every  one  knows,  is  a  minor  poem,  introduced  or 
woven  into  the  great  plot  to  diversify  the  stoiy  and  beguile 
the  reader,  diat  he  may  not  be  fatigued  by  too  long  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  train  of  thought.  As  such,  the  above 
is  perfect.  The  stor}'  of  Mclibaus  and  even  the  admired 
alkgoiy  of  Sin  and  Death  are  nothing  to  it.  At  one  view 
in  a  pair  of  lines,  we  are  put  in  possession  of  every  thing 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  the 
author  in  his  story.  The  expression  is  short  but  compre- 
hensh  e;  it  is  like  the  ladies'  gloves — of  perfect  utility — ^yet 
of  so  convenient  a  littleness  as  to  be  confined  in  a  nut-shell. 
The  tune,  on  Monday  m^ht^  the  place,  fuoT  the  MinCf  and 
die  hero^  the  driver  of  a  pooi^chme  belonging'  to  an  innkeeper 
m  Wigton*   Then  follow  the  alarming  incidents. 

JJn\sinfr  his  road.  The  most  energetic  writers  often  adopt 
the  present  tense  in  describuig  past  events,  and  our  author's 
taste  ia  displayed  in  the  judicious  use  of  it  here;  he  does  not 
coldly  speak  of -what  has  happened  long  ago,  but  brings  the 
events  actually  before  us,  and  makes  them  pass  in  review 
like  Macbeih's  kingb,  tlias  aiousing  the  slumbering  attention 
and  keeping  it  widely  awake.  The  driver  is  actually  missing 
his  road  not  only  from  the  darkneso  of  the  nighty  which  any 
leaaonable  man  would  think  adequate  cause  for  his  aberra- 
tions; but  from  the  severity  of  the  weather^  Now  whether 
xliL  scv  crity  ol  the  weather  has  frosted  off  the  right  road,  or 
frozen  the  driver's  recollection,  tloes  not  appear ;  but  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather  has  effected  a  wonder,  it  has  made  a  man 
ibmHiar  with  the  roads  ntar  Wigton^  the  driver  of  a  foot" 
ehaite^  and  that  too  belonging  to  an  innkeeper^  it  has  made 
him  miss  his  road!  What  extreme  severity!  the  cold  of 
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Nova  Zembla  is  temperate  to  this ;  the  Alps  are  close  stoves 
when  compared  with  the  roads  near  Wigton;  for  they  an 
absolutely  missed  from  the  severity  of  the  wesoher* 

The  reader's  attention  is  now  wound  up  to  the  highest 

pitch ;  he  is  all  iunxiety  for  his  favounie  hero.  Who  does 
not  see  the  unlbrtunate  driver  groping  in  the  dark,  and  hold- 
ing the  reins  in  one  hand  while  he  blows  the  other  to  Iteep  in 
almost  e^iring  animation?  Who  does  not  see  Thomson's 
imaginary  traveller  done  to  the  life,  and  the  hapless  driver 
buried  uiider  mountains  of  accumulated  snow  t  In  this  situa- 
tion the  author  leaves  his  hero ;  forgets  him  altogether,  dis- 
dains to  subjoin  a  verb  to  the  solitary  nominative,  and  flies 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  a  mmor  episode-— a  wheel 
within  a  wheel*  While  the  charioteer  is  actually  missing 
his  road,  off  prance  the  Ikiy  coursers  to  the  stream,  (which 
is  no  doubt  called  Xanthus  or  Scamander)  and  widiout  any 
definite  cause  they  phuige  into  the  foamiiig  deep*  They  are 
not  forced  or  driven,  nor  do  they  fall  in;  but  exhaling  fire 
from  their  capacious  nostrils  they  boldly  plunge,  like  Cassius 
and  C«sar,  side  by  side,  into  the  angr\'  flood.  A  s<  coad 
Phaeton  loses  his  path  among  the  stars  and  falls  into  a  second 
Po» 

In  the  foaming  deep  the  foaming  horses  were  drownedL 
But  it  would  be  repressing  die  ardour  of  curiosity  to  stop 

here  and  proaouiictj  a  tedious  though  deserved  etdogium  on 
their  respective  virtues ;  the  chaise  demands  attention.  The 
chaise  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  stream;  and  not  only  did 
the  post-chaise  itself  contain  no  passengers,  but  every  litde 
piece^  on  examination  held  not  a  souL  It  was  dashed  to 
pieces  which  (pieces)  contained  no  passengers.  1  liere  is  an 
energy  in  this  analytical  mode  of  relation  which  the  best  au- 
thors often  adopt*  Every  one  will  recollect  ShyiocA^s  trebly 
strong  assertion: 

'*  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducat  s» 

Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 

I  would  not  draw  them.  I  would  have  my  boucL*' 
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Shylock  limits  his  number ;  he  moderately  confines  himself 
to  thirty-six  thousand  parts,  but  this  little  chaise  is  dashed 
into  pieces  numberless;  the  imagination  is  left  to  wander 
without  control,  and  in  eveiy  minute  part,  after  being  cut  up 
like  Romeo  into  Ittde  stars,  not  one  passenger  can  be  found* 

Now  comes  the  end.  The  reader  has  seen  the  driver 
groping  in  the  dark,  frozen  out  of  his  senses,  and  finally 
plunging  into  the  foaming  stream.  He  is  now  to  fall  like 
Lucifer,  or  else  ^to  pluck  up  drowning  honour  by  the  iocks*'^ 
The  perils  of  Ulysses  have  been  passed;  by  land  and  water 
dangers  have  environed  him ;  and  after  losing  sight  of  him 
for  a  season,  the  story  is  at  length  w  oiind  up  by  his  re- 
appearance on  the  stage.  If  he  had  been  introduced  before, 
the  oooiclusion  had  been  foolishly  anticipated,  and  all  anx- 
iety had  been  destroyed;  but  at  the  end  a  god  interposes  to 
save  the  sufering  driver.  A  miracle  rescues  him,  and  he 
regains  tlie  shore.  The  gud  Frost  (u  ho  by  the  by  has  been 
but  lately  introduced  into  the  American  mytholog}',  and  it 
is  presumed  crossed  the  ocean  for  the  occasion)  had  essayed 
in  vain  to  destroy  the  hero  of  the  chaise,  a  more  powerful 
engine  saves  him  for  future  exploits* 

Of  tills  episode  it  may  be  said,  no  one  can  commence  it 
without  reudmg  it  through;  the  attention  is  rivetted,  and 
unlike  Homer,  the  writer  never  nods* 

The  moral  of  the  tak  is  perfect.  Virtue  may  suffer  for 
a  time ;  but  the  elements  will  war  in  vain  to  interrupt  its  final 
happiness — miracles  will  intervene,  jjad  the  reward  sooner  or 
later  will  arrive. 

L 
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THR  WNTENTIOUtt  WOHLD. 

We  call  that  a  contrary  r^nnd  which  is  not  favourable  to  our- 
selves ;  forgettiDg  that  it  is  blowing  a  favourable  gale  for  somebody 

else. 

The  sight  of  a  distressed  beggar  has  its  use.  It  awakens  our  hu- 
matuty,  and  makes  ns  contented  with  our  ccnditioiL 

Use  yoursetf  to  thinking,  Md  yon  will  find  that  you  have  more  in 
your  head  than  you  thought  of. 

A  man,  who  does  not  examine  his  own  conduct,  will  be  sure  to  find 
some  good  natured  friends  ready  enough  to  do  it  for  him. 

In  some  countries*  if  your  purse  be  as  long  as  your  neck,  you  will 
never  be  hanged. 

It  is  observed  that  these  men  succeed  weU,  who,  leaving  their  ori- 
gwat  employmeat,  take  to  another  more  agreeable  to  their  genuis. 
Quintin  Mat^ys,  from  a  blacki>mitli,  at  Antwerp,  becanic  an  cmiucut 
painter. 

A  secrft  is  no  where  so  safe,  as  in  your  own  bosom. 

An  Alderman,  after  a  turtle  feast,  does  not.  bleep  half  so  sound  as 
ii  day  labourer,  after  .\  of  oat  n\eal  porridc^c. 

Very  youu]^  people  generally  dreum  m  couri&lup,  and  wake  iu  wed- 
lock. 

The  harder  you  fare,  when  you  are  young,  the  better  you  will  fam 

when  you  are  old. 

If  an  injury  were  not  to  be  resented,  ymt  would  have  a  demand 
made  upon  your  coat,  and  perhaps  on  your  waistcoat,  a  short  time 
after. 

If  nn  idle  roan  knew  the  value  of  time  he  would  not  be  so  desirous 
of  kiUiag  it. 

A  pack  of  bounds  is  more  easily  managed  than  a  pack  of  idle  ser* 
vants. 

The  farther  a  story  travels,  the  worse  it  grows,  till  at  last  it  becomes 
a  downright  lie. 

Were  the  Book  of  Fate  laid  open  to  view,  no  man  would  eqjoy  n 
moment's  peace  from  the  day  he  looked  into  it. 

.  We  err,  when  we  say  that  rambling  in  the  woods  is  the  state  of 
nature.  Bilan  is  a  social  animal,  and  hb  natural  state  is  dirilisatian. 

Animals  only  regard  their  young  daring  their  defenceless  state. 

Man  continues  his  affection  down  to  his  great  grand  children. 

Cleanliness  promotes  health  of  body  and  delicacy  of  mind. 

A  firm  belief  m  a  future  state  is  a  grent  consolation  to  a  good  man. 
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llittlifflMitttai,  that  caret  all  his  miierkt  in  this  life.' 

There  b  a  laedable  tirtee  in  wiAiay  tekave  bthtnd  ui  tome  m»- 
Mial  ol  oar  liaving  lived. 

A  iunily  that  is  disunited,  sekkn  thrives. 

Men,  when  sitting,  have  great  diftculty  in  managing  thehr  hands. 

Wqinen's  difficultjr  lies  in  the  msnagement  of  their  fieet 

When  fon  have  any  thing  to  do^  let  yonr  head  and  hands  always 
{0  together. 

Inteoee  thhifang  is  nearly  as  bad  iat  the  ceostlMtioa  as  hitense  la- 
bour. 

It  is  a  %tat  aocompHibment  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story  well. 

When  blessed  with  health  and  pt'osperity,  cultivate  a  compassion- 
ate disposition. 

Think  of  the  distreses  of  human  life  ;  of  the  solitary  cottage,  the 
dying  parent^  and  the  weeping  orphan. 

If,  when  engaged  in  a  literai*y  puiMiit,  you  find  your  genius  begins 
to  flag,  lay  your  work  aside  till  your  genius  returns  ;  and  do  not  persist 
in  writing  what  you  must  certainly  blot  hereafter. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  for  a  gentleman  as  to  enter  a  lady's  drawing 
room,  and  nothing  Is  so  difficnh  as  to  do  it  graceiully. 

A  suspidoiis  man  resembles  a  traveller  hi  the  wfldemess,  who  sets 
no  objects  aronnd  him  but  aach  as  are  dreary  and  nooomlortable. 

Whoerer  considers  the  nature  of  human  society,  must  know  Aal^ 
frannecessi^,  there  mustbeasoberdiaiation. 

Equality  b  theoretical  nonsense. 

A  mistress  of  arts  b  generally  an  overmatch  for  a  masiar  cf 
stu. 

Those,  who  extravantly  extol  the  snperiortty  of  the  andents»  should 
cQoader  tiiat  among  them  they  had  noi  a  Unett  shin  or  knew  the  bene* 
fit  of  apalrof  spectacles. 

If  you  are  a  studboB  man,  boren^iUt  inthettmesof  your  studious 
employments. 

A  regular  dividon  of  time  pfev«nis  one  hour  lirmn  enomcUng  upon 

soother. 

A  handsome  man  is  often  vainer  than  a  handsome  woman. 

When  asked  to  diinier,  either  promptly  accept  the  invitation,  or 
give  a  reason  for  declining  it.  ;  but  do  not  make  any  hesiiatii^,  as  ii  yuu 
made  your  acceptance  a  matter  (li  j  i\  unr. 

In  a  mixed  company  let  your  cun\ crsation  be  very  guarded,  for, 
without  intending  it,  you  may  say  something,  whicli  a  person  present 
may  consitlcr  as  personal,  and  for  which  you  may  be  obliged  tomak^ 
an  apoiog)'. 
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«  r  Send  your  son  into  the  world  with  good  principles,  and  a  good  eda* 
cation,  and  he  will  find  his  way  in  the  dark. 

A  guinea  found  in  the  street  will  not  do  a  man  so  much  good  as  one 
earned  by  industry. 

Those  bear  disappointments  best,  who  have  been  the  most  used  to 
them. 

If  yoQ  were  bom  a  genUeman,  take  cave  to  live  and  die  like  one. 

Give  a  man  work,  and  he  will  find  money. 

Unless  you  are  perfectly  well  informed,  do  not  venture  to  give  yonr 
opinion  upon  a  work  of  art  It  may  Injure  the  artist,  and  probably  will 
occason  your  judgment  to  be  brought  into  question.  . 

To  attend  to  a  long  story  ill  told,  requires  more  than  mortal  pa* 
tience. 

To  suffer  your  judgment  to  be  always  regulated  by  other  people  is 
worse  than  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

A  fine  woman  ought  to  add  annually  to  her  accomplidunctits,  as 

much  as  her  beauty  loses  in  the  time. 

A  man  of  bright  parts  has  generally  more  indiscretions  to  answer 
for  than  a  blockhead. 

A  rich  man  often  el  it  es  to  do  a  mean  liking  that  would  be  repro- 
bated in  a  muH  oi  small  tortuue. 

It  is  a  stern  rule  of  Uie  to  care  for  nobody  that  does  not  care  for 
you. 

When  your  huslKuul  desires  you  to  do  a  thinp,  that  is  not  of  mate- 
rial moment,  do  it  tlicerluUy  and  do  not  i  c  tu trom  an  ill  bred  and  im- 
politic spirit  of  opposition.  Nothing  can  be  lost  by  this  condesceosioo, 
but  something  may  be  gained. 

if  you  wish  to  have  a  clean  crop  of  com,  weed  the  field  with 
great  care.  Do  the  same  by  your  mind. 

As  the  constitution  of  man,  both  in  body  and  mind,  is  constantly 
changing,  self  examinatioQ  becomes  a  frequent  and  a  necessary  duty. 

If  you  and  your  husband  take  a  journey  of  pleasure,  never  disagree 
about  which  road  you  are  to  take,  or  which  place  to  look  aL  Remem- 
ber you  are  partners  and  must  not  have  separate  views. 

No  man  can  be  a  good  school-master,  who  does  not  love  Ids  profes- 
non. 

When  we  are  young,  we  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  never 
think  that  those  pleasures  may  bring  on  the  mortlficatioDs  of  age. 
Blame  no  man  for  what  he  cannot  help.  We  must  not  expect  of 

the  dial  to  tell  us  the  hour  after  the  sun  is  set 

If  you  wish  to  be  well  with  a  peevish  relation,  eat  what  he  eats, 
drink  what  he  drinks,  aud  let  his  pleasures  and  amusements  be  yours. 
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Be  lut  contiinialljr  chiding  your  servants.  It  can  answer  no  purpwe 
beyond  $jMja%  exercise  to  ycur  longs  at  the  expense  of  your  smants* 
patience. 

Never  make  a  verbal  agreement,  when  it  can  he  reduced  to  writ- 

mg. 

A  good  poUtkan  keeps  his  own  secrets  and  steals  yours. 

Wittunt  correspoodbgactB  of  goodness  fiuth  is  of  no  avaiL 

An  author  deserves  pity  whose  poverty  obliges  him  to  write,  when 
bis  geaius  has  fled. 

Learn  to  fence  with  both  hands;  as  when  the  sword  is  used  yon  will 
have  a  great  supeiiorily,  whether  you  fight  with  a  right,  or  a  left  hand- 
ed maa. 


4 


AK  author's  £V£NIM08--*F0A  TBS  PORT  FOLIO. 

I  HAVE  often  wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  reputation  of  the 
learned,  that,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  when  local,  crude,  or 
hasty  productions  had  lost  all  the  gloss  of  novelty,  and  all  the 
favour  that  popularity  could  bestow,  some  rigid  critic,  with 
plenar}'  powers,  should  arise,  and  boldly  expunge  from  the 
most  favourite  author  such  passages  in  his  works  as  not  only 
dishonour  his  memory,  but  are  disgraceful  or  injurious  to  the 
commonwealth  of  learning.  Whereas  the  ordinary  practice 
of  publishing  the  whole  works,  even  of  a  man  of  genius,  is 
become  such  an  established  custom,  that  the  most  slovenly 
and  the  most  stupid  of  an  author's  pages  are  preserved  with  a 
sort  of  religious  care,  merely  because  they  are  his.  For  ex- 
teple;  and,  as  a  strong  case,  we  will  take  a  standard  writer* 
1  hitvc  before  me  a  magnificent  and  a  complete  edition  of 
Thomson.  I  am  dcUghted  with  his  '■'Seasons*"  His  "Castle 
of  Indolence"  I  survey  with  rapture*  The  loves  of  Tancred 
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and  Sigismunda'*  are  not  forgotten,  and  even  Agamenmon'^ 
is  not  without  his  applause*  But,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  ge- 
nius and  the  principles  of  the  poet,  he  must  needs  go  wildly 

OUtof  his  wLiv,  ta  plmj  tlv.^  patriot  forsooth,  and  prorluce,  to 
the  coofusioQ  oi  his  readers,  a  dull  and  most  despicable  de- 
clamation  in  honour  of  ^  Liberty*'^  Between  this  wofol  stuff 
and  the  imperishable  ^  Casde  of  Indolence^  a  greater  eenirast 
can  scarcely  be  imagined* 

In  the  desultory  book  of  an  eccentric  writer  we  find  a  fa- 
miliar phrase  well  illustrated  by  a  classical  quotation* 

J^akcd  truth  :  a  ttoty  tdd  without  ornament,  and  unattended  with 
remarks  or  reflections.  Horace  describes  the  goddess  in  the  same  mut- 
ner:  nudague  verita^* 

Mr.  Thicknesse  remarks  that  ph3^ician8  are  but  li^tly 
esteemed  in  France,  which,  probably,  may  be  owing,  in  part, 

to  the  satiricid  strokes  of  their  comic  poet,  Molierc.  It  is 
likewise  a  mcmonililc  lact,  that  all  the  writings  o(  Le  Sage 
teem  with  sarcasms  against  the  medical  tribe,  and  that  sneer- 
ing author,  whenever  he  describes  any  of  his  heroes  as  iU^ 
always  makes  Death  and  the  doctor  inseparable  companions. 
Hence  the  profession  of  physic  has  been  exceedinj^lv  low  in 
Spain,  and  tlie  name  oi  Sanjfrado  is  a  bui  t  of  hereciiUr\  l;yg- 
bear.  From  these  two  e^mples,  operating  with  such  force 
in  countries,  by  no  means  unilluminated,  we  may  learn  not 
to  undervalue  the  votaries  of  Esculapius,  whom  we  love  and 
honour,  but  to  perceive  the  terrible  energ\  of  a  man  of  genius, 
.when  roused  to  exercise  all  iui  iaiupuuuuig  power* 
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ACCOtrVT  OF  THE  XERIKO  SH£fiP,  AND  OF  THEIR  TXEATMEfTT 

IK  SPAIN, 

The  folkywing  dbmrvv^ktn  on  the  mnagcment  ^  Merino  sheep* 
tke  hreeding  of  which  has,  within  theue  few  yean^  occupied  the  at- 
tentkn  of  the  most  diBtinguiahed  agricu}turisU  in  the  British  empire, 
weie  originally  written  in  Spanish,  by  an  English  gentleman  many  yean 
resident  in  Spain,  for  his  own  private  use.  Having  recently  returned 
to  his  native  country,  he  translated  them,  in  compliance  with  the  wish- 
es cf  some  of  his  friends,  and  they  are  here  presented  to  the  public  in 
hb  own  langvKigc.  The  value  of  such  a  eommunicatinti,  derived  from 
10  avtbentic  a  source,  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  ever)  practical 
ftraier. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  sheep  in  Spain:  some  have  roarsc  wool,  and 
are  never  removed  out  of  the  province  to  which  ihc)  belong ;  ihu 

otliers,  :ifter  spending  the  summci-  in  the  noillitrn  mountains,  descend 
in  winter  to  tht  imUlcr  regions  of  Estrtmadiira  and  Andalusia,  und 
are  distributed  inio  disii  icts  therein.  These  are  the  Mci  ino  4»hccp,  of 
which  there  are  computed  to  be  about  lour  or  five  miUious,  as  stated 

underlie iith  : 

The  Duke  of  Infiiitudo**  flock*  contain  about  •  -  •  •  •  40y000 
The  C«uiiU!«i  (kl  C«mpo     Aluwe  Nvgret^        •        •       •      »        .  SO^MIO 


IV  Pwabr  Convent  sofloo 

The  Etcurial  Couvcni       -        •        -      ».»•••••  30,ooo 

Thi' Coll v»  III  r»f  Guadalupe                                •      »                       -  :?«,oo<» 

The  Man|tm  Fcnle*        ....         ....  30,000 

The  Ottkir  of  Bcjar   39fi90 


T«B  flock%  tmnuoBong  ah«it  Sd^MOMdi,  belong^  to  Mimlffy  prnoat  sooyooo 

The  word  Merino  is  Spanish ;  it  signifies  governor  of  a  small  pro- 
vinee,  and  likewise  him  who  has  the  care  of  the  pasture  or  cattle  in 
general.  The  Merino  mayor  is  ril  ways  a  perscti  of  rank,  and  appoinl- 
ed  by  the  king:  the  l>uke  of  inftuitado  is  the  present  Merino  mayor. 
The  aiayors  have  a  sq>arate  jurisdiction  over  the  flocks  in  Estrema- 
dm,  whidi  is  caUed  the  Mettm  s  and  there  the  kmg  is  the  Merino 
■nyer*  Kacfa  flock  generally  consists  of  10»000  sheep»  with  a  mayoral 
or  head  shepherd,  who  must  be  an  active  man,  well  versc^i  in  the  na« 
tare  of  pasture,  as  well  as  in  the  diseases  incident  to  his  flock.  (J  j-Wr 
tiiis  perm  there  are  50  mlerior  shepherds,  with  50  dogs ;  five  t'l  ec  <  i  to 
a  tribe.  The  principal  shepherd  receives  about  7SL  £nt;iisK  n;  '  iy 
fcr  his  annual  wages,  and  has  a  fresh  horse  every  year:  the  tni'erior 
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servants  arc  paid  small  anniuil  w  ages,  with  nn  allowance  of  two  pounds 
f  t'  i;i)('d  bread  per  day  tor  each  (\o\^.  The  pi  iccs  where  liu  sc  sheep  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  gi  eatest  numbers,  ai*e  m  the  Molaua  aiul  in  the  Molina, 
de  Arrogan,  m  ihe  sum  ucr;  and  in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  me 
■winter.  The  Mohna  is  to  the  east,  and  ihe  N^r-Titaiia  to  the  north  of  Es- 
trenKiduru,  the  mosi  elevated  part  of  Spam.  Eslremadura  abounds 
"witii  aromatic  plants,  but  the  Montana  is  entireh'  without  ihem.  The 
first  care  of  the  sliepherd  m  commg  to  the  spot  whei  c  the  sheei) 
«pend  the  summer,  is  to  give  the  ewes  as  much  salt  as  they  will  eat  : 
for  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  25  quintals  of  salt  (a  Spanish 
quuital  contams  110  pouods  wei^t  Spanish,  104  Spanish  iMxmcUare 
equal  to  112  Englisli)  for  every  thousand  sheep,  which  is  all  consumed 
In  less  than  live  months;  bat  they  do  not  eat  any  salt  while  on  their 
journey,  or  during  the  winter.  The  method  of  givmg  the  salt  to  them  is 
as  follows:  the  shepherd  places  fifty  or  sixty  flat  stones,  about  live  steps 
distant  from  each  other ;  he  strews  some  salt  on  each  stone,  theu  leads 
his  flock  slowly  by  them,  and  every  sheep  eats  at  pleasure :  this  practice 
is  frequently  repeated,  observing  not  to  let  them  feed,  on  those  days, 
on  any  spot  where  there  is  hmestone.  When  they  have  eaten  up  all 
the  salt,  then  they  are  led  to  some  argillaceous  spots,  where,  from 
the  craving  they  have  acquired  by  eating  the  salt,  they  devour  every 
thing  they  meet  with,  and  return  to  the  salt  with  redoubled  ardour.  At 
the  end  of  July,  each  shepherd  distributes  the  lambs  among  the  ewes, 
five  or  SIX  rams  being  sufficient  for  one  hundred  ewes :  these  rams  ave 
taken  from  the  flocks  and  kept  apart,  and  after  a  proper  time  are 
again  separated  from  the  ewes.  The  rams  give  a  greater  quantity  of 
wool,  though  not  so  fine  as  the  ewes ;  for  the  fleeces  of  the  rams  will 
weigh  35  pounds,  and  it  requii-es  five  fleeces  of  the  ewes  to  produce  the 
same.  The  disproportion  of  their  age  is  Itnown  by  their  teeth  ;  those 
of  the  rams  not  falling  before  their  eighth  year,  while  the  ewes,  from 
delicacy  of  frame,  or  other  causes,  lose  their  teeth  after  five  years. 
About  the  middle  of  September  they  are  marked,  which  Is  done  by  rub- 
bing their  loins  wludi  ochre  (these  earths  are  of  various  colours,  such 
as  red,  yellow,  blue,  g^reen,  and  black).  It  is  said  that  the  earth  in> 
corporates  with  the  grease  of  the  wool,  and  forms  a  Icind  of  vamtsh, 
"which  protects  the  sheej)  from  the  inclemency  of  tlic  %veaLhcr  ;  i  dins 
pretend  that  the  pressure  of  the  ochre  keeps  the  wool  short,  and  pre- 
vents its  being  (if  an  ordinary  quality  :  others  again  imagine  that  the 
ochre  acts  as  an  absorbent,  and  sucks  up  the  excess  of  transpiration, 
which  would  render  the  wixji  urdinan'  and  short. 

Tow  ards  the  end  of  Sejitenibcr  ihese  Mermo  flocks  begin  their 
maixh  to  a  warmer  climate  ;  the  wh(jle  of  their  rout  has  been  regu-  % 
lated  by  laws  and  customs  from  time  immemorial:  they  have  a  free 
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pftmse  throug^h  paitures  and  eammans  beknging  to  lillagoi;  but  at 
they  miiat  go  over  inch  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  their  way«  the  inha- 
bitants are  obliged  to  leave  them  an  opennig  ninety  paces  wide,  tiinngli 
which  Aeae  iocks  must  pa»  rapidly,  going  sometimes  six  or  seven 
lesgnes  a  day,  hi  order  to  reach  open  and  less  inconvenient  places, 
where  they  may  find  good  pasture,  and  enjoy  some  repose.  In  such 
cpen  pUoes  they  seldom  exceed  two  leagues  a  day,  following  the 
^qihcrd,  and  grasmg  as  they  go  along.  Their  whole  journey,  from 
the  Montana  to  the  interior  parts  of  Estremadura,  may  be  about  155 
kagoes,  which  tfa^  perform  in  about  forty  days,  bemg  equal  to  eleven 
or  twelve  English  miles  per  day. 

The  first  care  of  the  shepherd  is  to  lead  them  to  the  same  pastors 
•  in  which  Uiey  have  lived  the  wbter-before,  and  in  which  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  brought  forth :  this  is  no  difficult  task ;  for  if  they 
were  not  to  conduct  thcni,  they  would  discover  the  grounds  exactly, 
by  the  scniiibirity  of  their  olfactoiy  organs,  to  be  different  from  the  con- 
tiguous places  ;  or,  were  the  shepherds  so  mciiiicd,  Liiey  wouidiiud  it 
no  easy  matter  to  make  them  i^n  farther.  * 
The  next  business  is  to  order  tnd  regulate  the  folds,  u  hich  arc  made 
by  fixing  stakes,  fastened  with  ropes  one  lu  ilie  other,  to  prevent  their 
escape  and  being  devoured  by  the  wolves,  for  which  also  the  dogs  arc 
stationed  witiiout  as  guards.  The  shepherds  build  themselves  hut«5 
with  stakes  and  boughs;  for  the  rai'^ini^  ot  which  huts,  as  well  as  to 
supply  them  with  fuel,  they  are  allowed  lo  lop  or  cut  off  a  branch  from 
every  tree  that  grows  convenient  to  them  :  this  law  in  their  favour,  is 
the  reai  cause  of  so  niany  ti  ees  being  rotten  and  hollow  in  the  places 
frequented  by  these  f^  nrks  of  sheep. 

A  little  before  the  ewes  arrive  at  their  winter  quarters,  Is  the  time 
of  their  yeaning  or  bringing  forth  their  young,  when  the  shepherd  must 
beparticttlarly  careful  of  them.  The  barren  ewes  are  separated  from 
breeders,  and  placed  in  a  less  advantageous  spot,  reserving  the  best 
pasture  for  the  most  fruitful,  removing  them  in  prqxirtion  to  their 
forwardness ;  the  last  lambs  are  put  into  the  richest  pasture,  that  they 
aayimprave  the  sooner,  and  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  perform  their 
joome>'  along  with  the  early  lambs. 

In  March,  the  shepherds  have  four  different  operations  to  perform 
with  the  lambs  that  were  yeaned  in  the  winter:  tiie  first  is,  tocuteff 
thdr  taiis»  five  fingers  breadth  below  the  rumpt  for  cleanliness;  the 
Koond  Is,  to  mark  them  on  the  nose  with  a  hot  iron ;  the  third  is,  to 
nw  off  the  tips  of  their  hums,  in  order  that  they  may  not  hurt  one  ano- 
ther m  their  frolics ;  fourthly,  and  finally,  they  castrate  sneh  lambs  as 
ne  dooosed  for  bell*wethers  to  walk  at  the  hesdef  the  tribe ;  whith 
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operation  h  not  executed  by  incision,  but  merely  by  squeesing  tbe  acto- 
tum  until  the  spermatic  vessels  are  twisted  and  decayed. 

In  April,  the  time  comes  for  their  return  to  the  Montana,  vluch  the 
flock  expresses  with  great  eagerness,  and  shows  by  various  movements 
and  restlessness ;  for  which  reasons  the  shepherds  must  be  very  watch* 
fill,  lest  they  make  their  escape,  whole  flocks  having  sometimes  stray- 
ed two  or  three  leagues  while  the  shepherd  was  asleep ;  and  on  these 
occasions  they  generally  take  the  straightest  road  back  to  the  place 
whence  they  came. 

On  the  first  of  May  they  begui  to  shear,  unless  the  weather  is  im&- 
vourkble;  for  the  fleeces  being  usually  piled  one  above  the  othevp 
would  ferment  in  case  of  dampness  and  rot;  to  avdd  which  injury,  . 
the  sheep  are  kept  m  covered  places,  in  order  to  shc;ar  them  the  more 
conveniently :  for  this  purpose  they  have  buildings  that  will  hold  30»000 
sheep  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  which  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
ewes  are  so  very  delicate,  that  if,  immediately  after  shearing,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  chilling  air  of  the  night,  they  would  most  certain- 
ly perish* 

One  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed  to  shear  1000  sheep :  each 
man  is  computed  to  shear  eight  per  day  ;  but  if  rams,  only  five:  not 
merely  on  account  of  their  bulk,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  wool  on 
them,  but  from  their  extreme  fickleness  of  temper  and  the  great  difli- 
culty  to  keep  them  quiet ;  the  ram  being  so  exasperated,  that  he  is 
ready  to  strangle  himself  when  he  finds  that  he  is  tied  fast.  To  prevent 
his  hurting  himself,  they  endeavour,  by  fair  means  and  caresses,  to 
keep  him  in  temper  ;  and  with  much  soothing,  and  having  ewes  placed 
near  him  so  that  he  can  plainl)  sec  ihem,  they  at  last  engage  him  to 
stand  (luiet,  aiul  vdluntarily  suffer  them  to  proct  td  and  sliear  him. 
Oil  the  shearing  day,  the  ewes  are  shut  up  in  a  court,  and 

thence  (  oiuluctod  into  a  sudatory,  which  is  a  narrow  place  constructed 
for  the  pur]>fise,  uhcre  they  are  ktpi  a^iclose  ai>  possible,  to  make  them 
perspire  freely,  in  order  to  sotten  their  wool  and  make  it  yield  with 
more  ease  to  the  shears.  This  management  is  pcculiarh  useful  with 
respect  to  the  ram,  whose  wool  is  more  siubborn  and  more  diihcultto 
be  cut.    'I'he  fleece  i>  cln  idcd  into  three  sorts  and  qualities : 

The  b.ick  and  l;elly  produce  snperfine  wooL 

The  nerk  rind  sides  produce  fine  'vool. 

The  breast.  «hnuluers,  and  thighs,  produce  the  coarse  wool. 

The  sheep  uie  rhen  brought  into  another  place  and  marked  ;  those 
itheep  which  ire  without  teeth  being  destined  for  the  slaughter-house, 
and  the  healthy  sheep  are  led  out  to  feed  and  g^ze,  if  the  weather 
permit ;  if  not,  they  are  kept  n  ithin  doors  until  they  are  gradually  ac- 
customed to  tho  open  air.  When  they  are  permitted  to  grase  qmetly. 
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without  being  hurried  or  disturbed,  ihey  select  and  prefer  the  finest 
gnui,  never  touching  the  aromatic  plants,  although  they  may  find 
them  in  great  plenty ;  and  in  case  the  wild  thyme  is  entangled  with 
Uie  graasi  they  separate  it  with  great  dexterity,  moving  on  eagerly  to 
•och  spots  as  they  find  to  be  without  it.  When  the  shepherd  thinks 
there  is  n  likelihood  of  rain,  he  makes  proper  signals  to  the  dogs  to  col- 
lect the  flock  and  lead  them  to  a  place  of  shelter ;  on  these  occasions 
the  sheep  (not  having  time  given  them  to  choose  their  pasture)  pick  up 
evety  herb  indiscriminately :  were  they  in  feeding,  to  g^ve  a  prefer- 
caice  to  aramatie  plants,  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  owners 
of  beehives,  as  they  would  destroy  the  food  of  the  bees,  and  occasion 
a  decrease  and  diMppointment  in  the  honey  and  in  the  crops.  The 
s]ieq>  are  never  snflfered  to  move  out  of  their  folds  until  the  beams  of' 
the  son  have  exhaled  and  evaporated  the  night*dews;  nor  do  the 
shepherds  salfor  them  to  drink  out  oi  brooks,  or  out  of  standing  waters, 
wherein  hail  has  fallen,  experience  having  taught  them,  that  on  such 
occasions  they  are  in  danger  of  lo^g  them  alL  The  wool  of  Andalu- 
sia is  coarse,  because  the  sheep  never  change  their  place,  as  is  practis- 
ed by  the  Merino  flocks,  whose  wool  would  likewise  degenerate  if  they 
were  always  kept  on  the  same  spot ;  and  the  wool  of  Andalusia  would 
improve  in  quality,  were  their  sheep  accustomed  to  emigrate  as  the 
Merino  sheep  da 

Between  60  and  ro,000  bags  of  washed  wool  are  exported  annually 
ool  of  Spain. 

A  bag  generally  weighs  eight  Spai^  arrcbas,  of  25  Danish  pounds 
each  arrdba,  which  are  equal  so  314  English  pounds. 

Upwards  of  30,000  bags  of  Spanish  wool  are  sent  annually  toLon- 
doo  and  to  Bristol,  which  are  worth  35/.  to  501,  each  bag ;  so  that  Bng' 
land  purchases  and  manufactures  into  goods,  about  one-half  the  quan- 
tity of  this  prcKlucc  of  Spanish  wool,  and  her  inipurLi  ni  general  are  oi 
the  best  and  of  the  fmti>t  quality. 

This  wool  when  ...u choused  in  Kngl:incl,  is  worth  frtini  ...>.  pei 
prxiud  to  6*.  9d.  per  pound,  ready  money ;  nnd  ti-om  45/.  to  55/.  per 
bag. 

The  wtK»l  oi  r. Hilar,  wliich  is  the  lurgeft  fleeces,  th(Migh  not  the  best 
in  quality,  is  reserved  for  the  royal  manufactures  which  belong  to  the 
lung  of  Sy)ain. 

The  c0mmnT>  flrpsses,  as  well  as  the  shooting  dresses  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain,  and  tiie  dresses  of  their  attendants,  are  made  of  the 
cloffi  of  Sef;;o\  ia,  which  is  an  ancient  populous  city  ni  Old  Castile, 
where  the  best  woden  clothb  made  in  Spain  are  all  manufactured. 
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The  crown  of  Spain  receives  annually,  by  all  the  duties,  when  ad- 
ded together,  paid  on  wool  exportcd,upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  reaUw 
df  vellon,  which  arc  equal  to  600,000/.  sterling  (iinglish  money). 

Statement  t)f  Sj) minVi  \v  ik<1  imported  into  London  ami  lato  Bristol 
durinp  i.lu-  \  e:irs  1H04,  1805,  1^06,  1807,  averaging  the  year  from  bep- 
Cember  to  beptember  iu  each  respective  year; 

1 1  Ik  ported  ifito  Bag^ 
Scpumtar,  tt04  to  SepMiibrr  IMS,  ivn 
•ftHBlcpl*       1I041*  Sept.     XUtt  VfiU 


Toul  number  of  bsgi  uup«nt-4  in  one  year,  SA^^ 


Total  miinbrr  of  hficp?  imponot!  in  one  year,  36^*4 
London— trom  Seputubcr       to  September  1M7  8,134 

itMtvteyi.       tior  9tj9a 
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THE  TABLE  DliOTE^NO.  I. 

To  those  rrarlcrs  whose  knowledge  of  the  Fi  ciu  h  language  docs 
not  extend  to  iht  import  of  the  title  which  I  hav  e  j)rtiixcd  to  my  lu- 
cubrations, I  shall  merely  state,  that  us  nu  aning  is  ven-  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  our  coarse  tcMii  "  an  r  rdmary,"  a  table  jnepared  in 
hotels,  tor  g^uests  assembled  nidisct  iminately-  In  some  of  the  hotels  in 
the  l-airopean  capitals,  which  are  conducted  on  a  grand  scale,  persons 
sometimes  sit  down  tog*  i  lu  r  from  each  of  the  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  often  from  twenty  or  thnty  different  nations.  For  such  a  variety 
of  tables,  as  the  cravings  of  appetite  assemble  thus  together,  it  is  obvi- 
ously neressar)  to  majcc  a  most  diversified  provision. 

I  regard  The  Port  Folio  as  the  hotel — the  Editor  as  the  Monsieur 
i>e««eiii-— and  the  different  departments  of  literature  a?  lea  chambren 
gnmies,  for  each  detcription  of  readers.  To  my  tabic  tthQte^  1  iavite 
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the  attention  <if  such  of  these  diflferent  descriptions  as  may  be  fond  of 
light  Uteran'  food  ;  and  shall  attempt  to  con.pciisute  for  any  deficiency 
ill  point  of  iniportai>re  or  solidity  in  the  fare  I  shall  offer,  by  tlic  \  a- 
hely  of  mv  disiies.  As  soon  as  tlic  maitrt-  (Chotvl  finds  my  etitertain- 
ment  begins  to  cloy  his  customers,  I  request  he  will  give  me  due  no-- 
tice»  and  1  &haU  thto  close  the  scene,  make  my  bow,  and  retire. 


Horace* 

There  is  hardly  an  author  of  Greece  or  Rome,  whnsp  opinion*?  are 
more  generally  correct,  than  those  of  Horace — none,  of  the  jxjeis  at 
least,  who  furnishes  more  sound  and  just  maxims  for  the  regidation  of 
human  life.  But  notwithstanding  tliis  general  soundness  of  opinion, 
there  are  errors,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude,  to  be 
Sound  in  his  writmgs.  Among  those  errors,  1  have  always  regarded 
the  opinion  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  following  lines : 

Forte*  octntiurfurtib  f.   Kt  bonis 

Sit  in  j  vnncli,  M  in  cqidi,  patfOn 
Yirtnt.  N«c  iaibeOrm  Asoce* 
PkuKCiwnttt  syiiht!  colombuD* 

Which  Francis  renders  thus: 

«  The  bravr  nnr!        ar**  eopk-i  of  tlu-ir  kind* 
In  (tctrn  Libunouv,  aud  in  geiKroiit  <stetila 

taiefid^  flciwk  bccM  tk>  vmillte  dam.** 

H€irace  here  intinates  that  illustrious  sons  may  as  surely  be  ex* 
pected  from  illostnons  sires,  as  that  the  **  fierce,  intrepid"  eagle  shall 
not  produce  the  uawarlike  dove,**  or  that  the  generous  steed'*  shall 
perpetuate  an  equally  generous  race."  At  the  first  glance  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  appears  somewhat  plausible.  But  it  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  even  a  moderate  degree  of  e^muiation«  To  its  unsoundness 
the  aching  hearts  of  many  parents,  who  contemplate  the  degeneracy  of 
dicir  children,  bear  ample  testimony.  Let  us  look  throug^i  the  world, 
and  we  shall  immediately  see  numberless  instances,  in  fidl  proof,  thai 
neiUier  the  virtues  of  the  parental  head  or  heart  are  entailed  upon 
the  children.  There  is  hardly  a  street  in  our  cities  that  does  not  evhice 
this  truth,  and  furnish  instances  which  the  reader  will  recollect,  and 
which  it  would  be  invidious  to  enumerate. 

Histaiy  b  full  of  simUar  cases.  The  cruel,  the  dastardly,  the  nar- 
Tow-^minded  FhlHp  II,  was  son  of  the  daring,  the  courageous,  the  aa- 
pinng  Charles  V,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Europe.  The  mild,  the 
unaspiring,  the  estimable  Richard  CromweU  had  not  a  single  trait  6i 
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the  character  of  his  hypocritical,  enthusiftBtic,  and  ambkioiiB  father, 
Otiver.  And  not  to  swell  the  subyect  too  far,  who  would  ever  reco|f* 

nize  any  affinity  between  the  awkward,  the  unpolished,  the  mediocre 
Stanhope,  and  the  dissembling,  refined,  and  enlightened  Chesterfield  ? 


With  the  fame  of  Junius  the  world  has  resounded.  This  fame, 
acquired  in  a  period  of  tuibulence  and  fsctioo,  still  gives  carrency, 
afler  a  lapse  of  forty  years,  to  a  work,  the  bads  of  which  is  a  malig- 
nity of  the  most  detestable  Und^«  work  the  cibjects  and  topics  whene^ 
of  have,  with  few  exceptions,  ceased  to  interest  manldnd* 

After  the  lapse  of  time  which  I  have  mentioned,  Junius  is  stSl  un- 
knofwn.  Respecting  no  writer  whatever  has  public  curiosity  ever  been 
more  highly  excited.  The  most  unceasing  and  laboured  elibrts  have 
been  made  to  discover  him.  All  have  been  totally  ineflectual.  He 
still  eludes,  and,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  suggest,  will  probably  for- 
ever elude,  the  utmost  endeavours  of  the  curious.  Numbers  of  per- 
sons, probably  twenty  at  least,  have  been  at  different  times  named  as 
the  author.  Those  who  have  brought  forward  Single  Speech  Hamil- 
ton, Lord  Sackville,  Boyd,  Lord  Chatham,  8cc.  See.  as  the  writers  of 
lunius,  have,  in  support  of  their  respective  hypotheses,  adduced  vari-' 
ous  secret  anecdotes,  and  mysterious  circumstances,  some  of  them  suf- 
ficiently plausible  to  acquire  credit  for  a  time*  Each  tale  has  had  its 
day  and  its  partisans,  but  finally  sunk  with  the  others  into  one  common 
cave  of  oblivion.  The  uncertainty  is  at  this  moment  no  less  fhan  when 
the  officers  of  justice  beset  Woodfall*s  doors  in  quest  of  the  author  or 
publisher. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  at  this  concealment.  It  has  been  re* 
garded  as  wonderful,  that  '*  the  love  of  Fame,"  which,  according  to 
.  Young,  is  "  the  universal  passion,"  has  not  induced  the  writer  to  come 
forward,  and  claim  the  laurels  that  have  so  long  courted  his  accept- 
ance. Junius  has  been  regarded  as  a  most  marked  exception  to  the 
position  of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts. 

This  idea  is  incorrect.  Junius  appears  to  have  had  a  much  moi  c 
accurate  idea  of  the  intnnsic  merits  of  his  productions  tlian  his  co- 
tcraporaries  generally.  He  well  knew,  what  must  b€  obvious  to  eve- 
ry person  who  reads  these  celebrated  letters  witli  impartiality,  and 
free  from  the  bias  of  ]irejudice — He  wcil  knew,  I  say,  that  their  chief, 
alnii  iheir  only  mei  ii,  cmisists  in  a  style  most  elaborately  i*cfiiiei* 
aud  elegant ;  and  that  whatever  laurels  he  might  acquire  tor  hii^ 
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brows,  woDld  but  poorly  compenaate  for  tha  execration  which  the 
bhckneM  of  his  hsart  would  attract.  Perhaps,  furthert  ft  diKO> 
veiyof  his  name  would  enhance  the  public  opinion  of  his  malignity. 
Perhaps  it  might  shed  strong  light  apon  some  circumstance  which 
would  mote  fully  evince  the  baseness  of  the  writer— some  sacred  ca»- 
fidences  infiimoady  violated,  some  important  fiivoiirs  perfidiously  xe- 
psid  with  outrageous  malice*  He  did  not  choose  to  sacrifice  his  heart 
tohis  iiead.  This,  I  trust,  plausibly  enough  accounts  Ibr  his  long  con- 
cealment. His  prudence  is  as  much  the  object  of  my  admiratioo  as  hb 
virulence  is  of  my  abhorrence. 

A  word  at  patting^  on  the  subject  of  his  talents.  I  believe  diey 
have  had  more  than  their  due  share  of  veneration.  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  any  remarks  on  the  length  of  time  which  was  spent  upon  tiie 
letters  of  Junius.  Yet  this  appears  a  proper  subject  of  eoosideratiiii, 
and  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  affect  a  Just  estimate  of  the  abilities  of 
the  writer.  Suppose  two  works  of  exactly  equal  merit  to  be  produced 
fay  A  and  B.  Suppose  A  toemploy  three  houn  upon  his,  and  B  to  re< 
ifpatt  three  weeks  for  exactly  the  same  quantity.  1  think  h  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted,  that  in  a  distribution  of  the  palm  for  intellectual  pow> 
efs,  the  claim  of  A  would  veiy  iar  outweigh  that  of  B. 

Let  us  try  Junius's  claims  with  a  little  reference  to  this  porition, 
and  I  think  it  camot  iail  to  sink  htm  considerably  m  public  esthaation. 

There  are  hi  the  collection  sixty-nine  letters.  Five  are  signed  by 
WDHam  Draper,  three  by  John  Home,  sixteen  by  Philo  Junius,  and 
ftrty-four  by  Junius.  The  time  embraced  in  the  publication  is  exactly 
three  years,  as  will  appear  by  the  annexed  statement. 


I. 

Jib.  SI,  IMS 

Junioi. 

XXIII. 

SipC  19,  1709, 

Juniaf* 

n. 

^^ 

W.  Draper. 

XXIV. 

14, 

W.  Dniier. 

UL 

Feb.  T, 

Juuiu*. 

XXV. 

a«. 

JiwiiM. 

IV. 

17, 

W.  I>nper> 

XXVL 

Oct.  7, 

W.  Dnper. 

V. 

«. 

xzvn. 

IS, 

JaaiM. 

n. 

». 

W.  Drnpt  r. 

XXVIII. 

20, 

Junini. 

va 

Mwcli  3, 

Jiiniiu 

XXIX. 

»». 

Philo  Junius. 

vm. 

18, 

Junlni. 

XXX. 

IT, 

Junius. 

n. 

Afrilis, 

Jiintai» 

Itor.  14, 

X. 

Juti'ins. 

XXXII. 

19, 

XL 

Jumiii. 

XXXIII. 

20, 

Junius. 

XU, 

Hay 

Junius. 

XXXIV. 

i>ec  12, 

xm. 

Jn»is» 

AiioJuaim. 

XXXV. 

XIV. 

aa. 

miD  Junius 

XXX  VL 

Feb.  14,  ITN^ 

XV. 

J«iy  «, 

Juniut. 

XXXVII. 

Manh  19, 

Junius 

xvx 

i«» 

Juniui- 

XXXVIIL 

AprU  3, 

Junius. 

xvn. 

Aug.  I, 

ryioJiudtth 

XXXIX. 

Mkr  28, 

Junius. 

XVIIL 

Junius. 

XL. 

AMC.SI, 

Aaf.  14, 

FUlo  JuriLiK. 

>:t.t. 

Not.  14, 

Junius.. 

XX. 

Jumu*. 

xiai. 

J«n.  30,  1771, 

Junius. 

xxt. 

n. 

XXJU. 

Feb.  C, 

Philo  Jnniiis. 

VOL 

■ffl'  4, 

XLtV. 

AffrilSlh 
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XLV. 

May  1,1771,  PhiloJuuiuk. 

LVllL  ^ 

M'pt.  30,  1771,  Juiun*. 

XLVL  ♦ 

•*» 

roilo  Juniiit- 

LVIX 

Oct.  5, 

Junius. 

XL  VII. 

nmv  viww* 

uc. 

»-  »-- 
nUO  JtBMtt. 

XLVUI. 

**> 

muo  juiuui- 

I  XL 

17, 

Pbilo  Jujiiut* 

XUX. 

June  23, 

JuuiiK. 

LXIL 

19, 

L. 

J«ly  ». 

LXIU. 

20, 

LL 

1^ 

Uonw. 

LXIY. 

Kof.  S, 

Jvahn. 

LII. 

Junins. 

unr. 

% 

LIIL 

31, 

Hurue. 

LXVL 

». 

Juuiui. 

LIT. 

Auf.  15, 

Junius. 

LXVIL 

Junius. 

LT. 

Ml 

LXVliL 

Jau.  il. 

i:Ti,  Junitt*. 

LVL 

LXIX. 

LVIL 

•  8cpt.M, 

Jnaiiiu. 

TothoBcevea  moderately  convemnt  with  literary  laboan*  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  how  elegantly  a  writer  of  even  mediocre  talents 
may  polish  and  refine  his  productuns,  when  he  devotes  to  a  column  or 
twoof  a  newqiaper  the  labour  afcnettwo^  three*  or  four  weeks.  Itis 
not  to  be  wandered  at,  that  with  so  much  of  the  limm  labor  as  Junius 
bestowed  upon  them,  they  remain  models  of  the  elegance,  force,  and 
refinement  of  the  English  language. 

I  have  the  less  diflidence  in  writing  thus  of  Jumus,  because  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  modem  English  his- 
torians, Belsham,  a  most  unequivocal  advocate  and  friend  of  Liberty, 
has  pronounced  sentence  upon  this  writer  in  these  words :  **  When  a 
man  brings  forward  anonymous  accusations  of  this  nature,  and  basely 
shrinks  from  the  subsequent  investigaliQn,  he  stands  recorded  to  all 
future  times  a  liar,  aa  awassin,  and  a  coward."^/5trory  ^  Great 
Britain^  vU.  v.  A  39a 

A  STOKTlstold  of  Theophrastus,  from  which  an  inference  has 
been  drawn,  that  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  warrant  I  submit  my 
objecttotts  to  the  reader. 

The  story  is,  that  Theo])hrastus,  who  imaghied  heapoke  the  Attic 
dialect  in  Its  utmost  purity,  went  into  a  market  plaoe  In  Athens,  and 
accosting  one  of  the  women  there  stationed,  mispronounced  some  word, 
whereby  she  directly,  to  his  surprise,  prooounced  him  a  foreigner*  It 
has  always  been  thence  presumed  tl^t  e%'en  the  lowest  of  the  Atheni- 
an populace  were  so  well  educated  as  to  be  minutely  acquainted  with 
all  the  niceties  of  the  language. 

This,  like  thousands  of  other  ancient  stories,  is  entirely  fallacious. 
Let  us  test  it  by  our  own  market  women.  Suppose  a  Cockney  was  to 
;iik  a  iiuu  kct  woman  i'or  a  peck  of  hafijilcn^  an  Iiishmau  for  a  pound  of 
butlUht  r,  a  Scotchman  tor  a  fiunit  or  twa  of  beef,  a  New  Englauder 
for  some  kecorffi  milk,  or  a  Virginian  to  holbr  for  some  tobactor^  she 
would  directly  pi  ononnce  them  all  foreij^aers ;  nor  would  it  be  fair  to 
deduce  from  her  accurate  knowledge  on  this  point,  that  she  had  re- 
ceived a  refined  education,  or  even  ever  gone  to  school. 
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OBIGXNAL  POSTRT««-rOE  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

MEPHITIS;  OR  CITY  POLICE. 

IV  TWO  CANTOS. 

The  green  lUJUtUe  of  ttte  tuuidmg  pool.**— ^AoK^ 

BT  PHTSIG«ATHVS»  OF  SOUTH  CAROLIMA. 

ADVEBTI8BMENT. 

la  Uw  foDowiog  pifce,  lome  of  the  giuset  of  modt-rn  chyinUtry  havv-  been  penoi^kd;  whh 
whit  tflect  if  U  }i?t>  to  thr  r-  atlcr  to  dctenuiiie*  Tbe  author  b«  lirvf  s  »'  snrli  »  inaclihu  n,  il 
imvri,  but  tiic  tuuuc  trotb  U  it  taJktfi  not  being  generally  uiMkmiuoil,  iu:  dock  uut  cxpeeC 

ifevkvilltemdiiefiAed.  TlMai«lflst«r jpotice* jamuvf the tB«Ba«r that SmIbwIwm 
kt  Mili%  Ant  K^ptttA  ui  kfan  ths  idn  of  wiilin^  iwftif  • 

CAirrO  1^  J  €kM  efemng^ 

CONTENTS. 

IW  Ihwi  lamkt*  lathe  old  1 1)  if ,  ShciiMtnietithelMwd.  Tkeitegnuitpoal*  iriliiklint> 
MfimwdllefMiii  TWairbillom.  Goiimu  inweii.  Uute,«riiyn^arthft|i9a|. 
<^tmii^ wcwMlpffc  TIttcMtka.  TteflntrcMMCrt. 

Tbk  earth  bL'dcw'd  with  vemnl  showers, 
The  verdant  woods,  tlic  bloom inc^  flowers. 
The  budding  oak,  the  fragrant  ])iiie, 
'llie  jasmine  sweet,  and  eglantine  : 
The  mock-bird  with  his  mimic  note 
That  near  the  mansion  strains  hia  throat, 
The  turtle  cooing,  in  the  shade, 
The  partridge  whiiitling,  on  the  glade: 
Al!  nature  gay,  invites  to  sing, 
O  Muse  !  the  sweets  of  rising  spring. 
"  Tempt  not,  she  cries,  such  idle  things. 
Twitching  my  ear,  as  Maro  sings. 
To  stagnant  pods  attune  thy  lyre. 
On  foul  docks  pour  poetic  ire ; 
At  city  police,  in  thy  sweep. 
And  city  pastimes  take  a  peep ; 
Bat  what  is  written  never  blot. 
So  few  will  read  it  matters  not." 
Now  first  admitted  to  thy  sdiod 
PropttioQsMuse!  I  sing  the  pool 
Which  here  on  dty  common  seen. 
Is  always  **  mantled  o'er  with  green/' 
Vol.  III.  I 
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The  Maotuan  swam  cioae  by  my  aide, 
Reclin'd  beneath  the  India  pnde 
Fast  by  the  pool !  not  Arethuae 
Shall  henceforth  so  delight  the  Muse. 
Let  poets  ting  their  grots  and  shades. 
Their  ci7stal  fountains,  smooth  cascades, 
Harmonious  let  their  iiuinbc  rs  clink 
Of  flowers  lolhiig  on  tiicir  brink, 
And  let  them  dive  into  tlic  stream 
To  praise  the  trout,  the  perch,  and  bream. 
In  stagnant  waters  wc  sliiiU  find 
Such  Ijcings  of  a  novel  kind. 
That  ]Joels  on  Parnassus  fixt 
Have  never  dreamt  that  they  exist. 
Here,  Hydrogen*  of  airy  form 
Is  rais'd  in  clouds  to  brew  the  storm; 
Mephitis!  too  !  oft  hovers  here. 
Dank,  foul,  and  low  in  atmosphere. 
The  Muse  foretels,  that  these,  ere  long, 
WiU  be  the  theme  of  modem  song, 
And  Truth  and  Nature  thus  combined 
With  Fancy,  shall  improve  the  mind; 
Some  bard  their  wonders  shall  unfold. 
As  Homer  did  his  gods  of  old. 
And  raise  a  name,  as  yet,  unknown 
That  Fame  shall  proudly  call  her  own. 
On  Hydrc^en,  the  air  balloon 
Shall  pry  into  all  secrets  soon. 
Be  they  akift  In  climes  of  snow, 
Or  In  the  chamber  down  below. 
Thus  convalescents  shall  repair 
Towards  the  clouds  for  change  of  air. 
And  wholesome  climates  quickly  find 
By  easy  joumies  on  the  wind. 
Thus  shall  the  Soph  on  tempest  tost. 
Seek  Wisdom  In  the  realms  of  frost ; 
And  warriors  thus  shall  never  fail 
O'er  cannon,  city  walls  to  scale. 


«  JTyrfr^lcn.  Inflaimiiayeabw     It  ii  ligbter  dun  coduomi  ik.  The  tbcwy  of  baOeoiMi  ia. 

fonn  li  d  MjKjn  this  levity"    CbapUil'a  Chyiimtry.    Aoi.  Ed.  91,  93,  94. 

t  ////.,  or  'z.<t.  Fin!  air;  that  whteh  deprivr*  of  life.  Iti  j»ro^rW}y>  tn  rtm..,j)lime 
uir  is  as  :3  tu  it7:  meoriy  ihrtn:  iuurtbi.  When  tire  is  i>lact4  ia  i%  h  kiiuUiuilj  t^Ati&guiihcd  «it^ 
•tttiwil^  Bcei'a  C}  clop«diii,ljcleAMt. 
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Tliub  belles,  their  coaches  laid  aside. 
Like  sylphs  upon  the  wind  shall  glide. 
Nor  dust,  nor  prancing  horses  fear 
WTiile  lightly  flitting  on  the  air. 
Bucks  too  shall  thus  through  wmdows  creep 
To  gaze  at  Beauty  when  asleep, 
And  in  her  balmy  slumbers  scare 
Tlie  trembling,  but  unyielding  fain 
Such  are  thy  wonders,  stagnant  flood  ? 
Where  others  see  but  filth  and  mud; 
And  poets  too,  in  passing  by. 
Have  view'd  thee  with  disdainful  eye. 
Sure  never  yet  did  runnhig  stream. 
As  pools  with  curious  insects  teem. 
That  ever  at  the  close  of  day, 
In  airy  circles  round  you  play. 
And  make  approaches  widiout  fear. 
To  whisper  music  in  your  ear. 
Vet  half  their  beauties  none  debciy, 
Unless  with  microscopic  eye. 
Wings  aptly  formM,  by  Nature's  laws. 
More  iiiie  than  Brussers  lace  or  gauze  ; 
Bills  loo  with  points  more  sluirp  and  bumish'd 
i'hai,  (  :unbric  needle  ever  furnish'd. 
Can  Hii  niingham,  or  Soho  vend 
A  work  so  fitted  to  its  end. 
Can  Watt  and  Roulton  by  their  skill, 
Form  one  n^usquito's  wing  or  bill? 
Can  Alt  with  Nature  e*er  contend 
The  meanest  of  her  works  to  mend? 
In  genial  spring  when  *xigs  of  k>ve 
Hcho  alike  from  house  and  grove, 
When  Nature  loose  from  winter's  seea. 
To  gad  abroad  m  robes  of  green; 
Then  nymphs  of  pools,  for  nymphs  be  there, 
Through  all  the  night  love-ditties  hear ; 
Green  Limnades  there  with  sparkling  eyes,* 
Are  wont  to  raise  theur  lover's  sighs ; 
Now  love  can  teaze  beyond  belief. 
While  song  alone  affords  relief. 
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Each  ki\  er's  cur  tur  music's  made, 
VVc  soon  sli:ill  licar  a  bcrcuade, 
Eke  loo  pei  chiiucc,  f«>r  'tih  ui  hand, 
ThevMl  treat  their  Limnadcs  with  a  band. 
To  wond'ring  cits,  tliis  jitrangc  may  seem, 
Anon  they'll  find  it  is  no  dream. 
'Tis  twiliglit  gray,  and  ^aA  his  car 
Hath  driven  to  ilie  westward  far, 
To  stony  mouutuiiis  shapes  his  course. 
Whence  great  Mi;souri  has  his  scarce: 
Dame  Luna  fain  would  take  his  place. 
But  clouds  of  dust  besmirch  her  tace. 
Nor  would  thy  beauties*  queen  of  mght. 
Be  priz'd  although  disclos'd  to  sight, 
Where  he  is  thought  a  silly  elf 
Who  studies  nature  more  than  peif. 

Now  city  lamps  in  order  ht. 
Cast  a  faint  glimmer  o*er  the  street ; 
The  watchman's  rtation'd  for  the  night. 
To  bawl  the  hour  with  all  his  might. 
That  rogues  his  place  may  nicely  mark, 
And  fix  thehr  object  in  the  dark. 
Now  chariots  to  the  playhouse  fly» 
And  amateur^s  to  concerts  hie. 
Cooper  to  night  will  play  Macbeth, 
So  hones  may  be  driv'n  to  death. 
When  he's  to  play,  you  know,  one  most 
Abide  the  heat,  the  crowd,  and  dust 
Thus  In  the  spring  you  venture  out 
With  safe^  to  a  play  or  rout; 
But  if  banicula  appear. 
Or  sickly  autumn  rule  the  year  ; 
Beware !  Mephitis,  dank  and  iinil 
WiU  vicirW  your  pleasures  with  a  scowl. 
And  fevers  waiting  at  her  beck. 
Should  ev'ry  ev'uing  frolic  check. 
Your  pastimes  freely  I  permit. 
Though  mine  your  fancies  may  not  hit 
Frog^  concerts*  then  that  would  affright 
biecp  li  oro  your  eyes,  are  roy  delight. 
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If  amatenn !  you  blame  in  haate, 
1*11  pray  the  gods  to  mend  your  taste  ; 
And  any  bet  with  you  111  hold. 
That  mine  b  new  and  vours  is  old ; 
For  bets,  you  know,  if  logic 
In  knotty  points  will  oft  prevail* 
Come  listen,  if  you*U  not  believe. 
And  pleasnie  by  your  ears  recetve. 
The  leader  now,  on  hia  bassoon, 
At  proper  pitch  has  set  the  tune ; 
The  smaller  fry  to  treble  rise. 
To  counter,  tenor,  second  siae ; 
The  third  assume  a  lower  note» 
Full  tenor  they  have  got  by  rote : 
While  rana  boaju^  ih  deep  base, 
A  stranger  from  the  pool  might  chase. 
O  city !  may  the  frogs  prolong 
In  all  thy  pools  thmr  pleasing  song ; 
Kor  let  dteturbance  e'er  be  made. 
By  sound  of  either  hoe  or  spade ; 
Until  Mephitis !  at  thy  nod, 
I'm  doom'd  to  lie  bcaeatti  the  sod. 


CAKTO  IL^Adty 

CONTRKTS. 

A  new  godik«  iuvoked.   City  woming  scenes.   Scuvcu^^fcrv     I'hc  pool  befouled.  Grief 
lib.  Arhm.  WquI  docks.  Dudogue  with  the  reader.   Sinks  mad  Kwen.  Yoltow 


Come,  Oxygen    around  me  fling. 
Thy  breeses  pure  as  breath  of  Spring; 
Perch'd  on  a  zephyr  fresh  and  fleet. 
From  buds  bedew'd  my  senses  greet. 
Bring  in  thy  train  each  vernal  flower. 
That  blooms  in  garden,  or  the  bower  ; 
Bfing  roses,  honey-suckle  bring. 
And  violets,  where'er  they  spring ; 
Accession  to  thy  power  gain, 
From  ev*ry  tree  upon  the  plain ; 
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Thy  breath  benign  from  these  will  flow, 
Whether  on  hill,  or  dale  ihsf  grow  ; 
Spread  pine  and  poplar  in  my  way, 
As  onward  with  the  Mnae  I  stray ; 
Thy  vital  fluid  round  me  spread. 
Secured  through  damps  and  moi^  to  tread ; 
From  foul  Mephitis  me  defend, 
'  Lest  here  my  life  and  90Dg  should  end. 
Now  m  the  mom,  the  sun  has  brdie 
Through  all  the  maze  of  city  smoke ; 
On  steeple  tops  has  cast  his  eyes. 
While  scarce  a  soul  has  markM  his  rise ; 
How  can  the  mom  alford  delight 
To  those,  who  only  live  at  night/ 
Or  who  the  rising  son  would  view. 
When  guineas  have  a  milder  hue  f 
Of  chhnney-sweepers  loud's  the  yell, 
m  natur'd  folks  wish  them  at  hell, 
Which  wicked  widi,  could  they  obtain. 
They  might  be  neighbours  there  again. 
Of  social  dubs,  some  members  snore. 
Till  nine  they  iisii  to  open  store  ; 
But  who  last  evening  could  refram 
From  such  madeira  and  champagne  > 
Champagne's  the  nectar  god*s  did  sip. 
What  mortal  shoves  it  from  his  lip. 
Some  huiigiy  to  ihc  luarket  tl) , 
While  scii\  cngerj>  their  carts  supply  ; 
Of  these,  the  int'rcM;t  is  allied, 
As  learned  counsel  will  ilecidc. 
On  uftc  will  settle  in  the  first, 
Rrinaiiidcr  to  the  lust  in  trust: 
The  office  can  be  no  dist^race, 
Epaminondas  fill*d  tlie  place ; 
But  nuisances  fi*om  cities  mov*d» 
In  suburbs  pests  have  often  prov'd. 
Their  load  remov*d,  *gainst  city  rule. 
Is  carted  straightway  to  the  pool ; 
Half  there  inimerg'd,  I'll  not  rehearse. 
The  Muse  would  blusli  to  own  my  verse. 
Alas,  frog  concerts !  late  my  gust^ 
And  must  I  bid  you  now  adieu  ? 
Must  trch!o,  counter,  tenor,  base, 
To  silence  dismal  now  give  place  ^ 
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Ah  pool !  how  chang'd  is  now  thy  face^ 
Can'st  thou  survive  this  foul  disgrace  i 
See  how !  upon  thy  speckled  flood* 
Urg*d  by  the  winds,  a  lifcless  brood 
Of  kids  and  kittens  drift  along. 
Whose  lives  Ibnd  dams  could  not  prdong. 
But  since  most  ills  bring  something  good ; 
Around  the  margin  of  the  floocj^ 
Nourish'd  by  soil  and  air  impure. 
Fair  flowers  my  optics  stUl  allure. 
Sweet  Iris  blue!  itwasthyfote 
'Mong  scents  intense  to  have  thy  seat, 
In  fragrance  though  thou  might*st  have  vied 
With  pink,  or  rose,  the  garden's  pride ; 
Yet  rnixM  with  such  a  crowd  of  scents. 
Thy  fragrant  sweets  are  lo^t  to  sense ; 
While  carrion  stirr'd,  by  carrion  crows. 
Stops  ey'ry  av'nue  to  the  nose,  ' 
And  thus  becomes  a  vast  defiot. 
Whence  deadly  jiroma*  doth  flow. 
So,  if  two  bullets  in  their  course 
Each  other  strike  with  equal  force. 
Momentum*  neither  having  most, 
Together  both  will  take  their  post ; 
But  add  to  one  more  speed  and  weight. 
Suppose,  e.  g.  as  ten  to  eight, 
The  weighty  forward  moves  a  length 
Pro|5ortion'(l  to  its  compound  strengtlt ; 
And  as  it  onward  runs  its  race. 
The  light  at  angles  will  disphice. 
Just  so,  the  i^reat  all  lesser  smells, 
liy  aromatic  force  repels. 

Strange  Aroma!  you  quickly  ape 
Proteus  like,  each  form  and  shape ; 
So  varied,  that  you  can  with  case 
Send  I  t  a^M  ance,  or  a  dire  dise  ise  , 
From  the  pai  terre  you  can  assume 
Of  mingled  flowers  the  rich  perfume,  . 
Or  from  a  vault,  or  vapour  kill. 
Despite  of  Hush  and  human  skill. 


•  SrmMt.  Ai«MapriMlple.iB«Uditlwfiiwll«r*llodorifaPDUib^ 
!*•  Cjv.  tick  AtMM.  **llMaronuiapp«ran  take«ftken«tweif  Ct^  aid  Covaiy 
luivoft  pnlMaMsdhct.  Cteptal. 
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Some  citizens,  'tis  said,  have  iH>hes, 
To  which  foul  docks  are  sweet  ns  i  oses, 
Wbo through  the  day  still  r  iin-c  m  &ight. 
To  snuff  their  essence  wiili  (U  .ii;ht; 
While  others  distant  and  coiitent. 
To  cleanse  them  would  not  pay  a  cent ; 
If  or  would  they  itir  a  leg  to  drain 
One  pool  that  ornaments  the  plain. 
If,  reader!  you're  a  atranger  here. 
You  then  have  teaaon  much  to  fear ; 
The  vefy  breath  yoa  here  inhale. 
To  came  ^sease  can  scarcely  &U ; 
TIs  better  now  this  scene  to  leave* 
Lest  frienda  and  kindred  for  yoq  srieve. 
You  linger  atiU!  It  is  not  meet. 
Your  spirit  som.  you  thus  may  greet 

Pleasing  soul !  no  more  at  rest* 
Long  of  this  frame  the  friend  and  guest ; 
That  late  in  mirth  had'st  such  ddii^t. 
Now  whither  would'st  thoii  take  thy  Bight  ? 
What  region  gloomy,  scorchM,  or  bleak. 
Far  distant  hence,  would'st  thou  go  seek."* 
But  to  return !  'tis  poets'  right, 
From  theme  toramble  out  of  sight. 
Accumulated  air  mephitic, 
Will  plague  produce,  if  I'm  prophetic ; 
*Tis  all  erotic  doctor's  state. 
While  cities  think  they  wisely  prate  ; 
Yet  ever  from  foul  <.li>ck.s  expect. 
As  from  foul  ships  the  like  effect ; 
Neglccic  1  sew  CIS  will  aid  the  work, 
Contaginiis  dire  within  them  lurk  ; 
But  to  loul  sinks  that  cities  stifle. 
Pandora's  box  is  but  a  trifle. 
Hail  Yellow  Fever  !  here  'tis  meet. 
On  murky  wing,  come  take  thy  scat ; 
Through  darkness  float  on  nir  azotic. 
Here  is  thy  throne  !  come,  rule  despotic 
In  midst  of  ail  these  birds  of  ])i  ey, 
Thou'ltcome  and  make  a  tliree  months'  stay. 


•  Sfcg  MM*  niLnm  to    deytUng  wnl. 
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With  crows  and  buzsards  in  thy  suite  ; 

CoDUgioo  spnad  through  «v*iy  gtmt^ 

For  men,  thonsfa  Uiight  thf  power  to  fisftr 

Sit  Kill,  neglectiiig  commoD  care  ; 

Till  urg'd,  bgr  thjr  deairojing  iwonl* 

No  care  can  lefety  then  afford. 

Ah  stay,  frail  mortal !  -itay  thy  hand! 

Wonld'it  thoB  *«deal  jttdsmcnU raund  the land^ 

If  heaven  such  evUs  doth  permH, 

F  cr  thee  to  sentence  b  it  fit  f 

But  cease,  vain  bard,  thy  uselen  la^ ; 

Did  not  I  hear  Mephitis  say : 

AmpMoo,*  once,  by  soond  of  lyre 
A  city  built,  'Us  said,  entire  ; 
The  trees  came  running  at  his  call, 
And  stones  hopt  pat,  upon  the  wall ; 
But  never  yet  that  bard  was  seen, 
Whose  song  could  keep  a  city  clean. 
Should  bards  'JiLir  [)n\<,  cis  all  combine, 
rvly  kingdom  ilus  sluill  ne'er  confine; 
Whose  vast  extendi nn  dolh  embrace, 
Three  fourths  of  atiiu/-.i)heric  space, 
DiflFiis'd,  or  fix'd,  I'm  also  found. 
In  depihsoi  ica,  and  solid  groutid. 
When  plac'd  in  mr,  devouring  tire, 
in  silence  quickly  -^Itall  expire  ; 
And  suddenly  I  dtK  un  to  death. 
All  creatures  that  inhale  my  breath. 
Great  cities  to  my  sov'rcij^n  sway, 
Like  easu  1  n  tribes,  dread  hom.ige  pay, 
Nor  where  m  noisome  damps  I  reign. 
Do  they  presume  my  floods  to  drain 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 
Hit  foOowiDg  line*  app^uned,  two  or  three  yean  nnee,  in  a  little  rilUge  StmyipctlS 

Has  Natufe,  ere  EUsa's  birth, 
Her  aool  to  homeUer  clay  consigned. 
And  placed  her  lovely  form  on  earth. 
With  some  mferior  mind. 
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We  still  had  loved  the  heart  that  \  ii  tue  warms. 
Nor  mouro'd  tlie  absence  of  external  cfaarros. 

When  Beauty  strikes  our  ravished  eyes. 
And  Reason  seems  no  longer  ft  t  e  ; 
When  all  the  powers  of  sense  ariiie 
In  wildering  mutiiiy, 

*Tis  Fancy  then  exerts  her  witching  power. 

A  triumph*  but  the  triumph  of  au  hour. 

When  intellectual  graces  shine. 
Though  in  the  plainest  person  drest, 
When  Virtue,  Truth,  and  Swceiaess  join 
T'enrich  the  female  brcabt. 
Though  Fancy  irown,  our  better  thouglits  approve. 
And  Reason's  suasive  voice  conhrms  our  love. 

But  when  to  each  external  grace. 
True  excellence  of  heart  is  joined  ; 
When  in  the  sweet  expressive  face 
We  read  the  lovelier  mind, 
£ach  social  passion  kindles  as  we  gaze, 
Till  stoic  souls    grow  wanton  in  their  praise.*' 

No  borrowed  graces  dvcbs  ilie  smile 

Which  Nature  bade  Eliza  wear. 

The  artful  glance,  the  suullLd  wile 
Are  more  than  strunji^^ti  s  there. 
8hc  fascinates  by  native  charms  alone, 
And  Art  might  blush  to  see  hersell  outdone 

Soft,  mantling  oi*erher  cheek,  is  seen 

The  vermil  tint  of  M^  dcsiy  ; 

Whiie  liie  pure  soul  tliat  reigas  within 
Speaks  in  her  nicUinj^  eye. 
IfVhy  was  so  sweet  a  spirit  sent  below, 
And  made  to  anmiate  an  angel  too !  ^ 

Sweet  maid !  foi-give  the  artless  lay  ; 

Sincerity  may  plead  desert. 

Then  let  the  passing  ntrani^er  pay 
The  **  tribute  of  tlie  heart" 
The  honest  si^V.  shmild  never  meet  disdain. 
Nor  Friendship's  blessing  e'er  be  breathed  in  vain. 
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May  Ucftven  its  choicest  gifts  bestow^ 
Nor  leave  you,  lovely  maid,  tofMPOve 
The  loss  of  happiness  below. 
Till  called  to  bliss  above. 
JUve  blest,  the  child  of  Hpavca'i  dijHnguiiihffd  oart< 
Aad  hiiidly  hope  to  attt  Toor  itni^;^  then* 


Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  Fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari^Krr. 

Happf  <lie  mm  wImm  ictivft  niiid  can  trace 
Eacb  tortnoat  palb  tliroogib  Nature's  wUdeiing  mase, 
Wbcte  atadfost  aoul  the  ttrafca  of  Fata  cao  braTe* 
Can  smile  m  Death  and  trinmpk  o'er  the  grave. 


IRONY. 

Wbbv  a  stranger  enters  a  public  room,  iriiliperto  your  friends 
iaorder  to  know  who  he  Is,  and  where  he  came  fron,  with  your  eyes 
ted  Ibn  in  his  &ce.  Soch  hdiavknr,  well  applied,  wili  raise  a  Unsh 
evenmliie  cheelcs  cf  a  hnirier. 

Rodi  into  your  friend's  room,  iriHiout  giving  tlie  smallest  previous 
notice,  exclaiming,  D  n  it,  Jack,  how  goes  it.  Here  am  1  as  fresh 
as  a  four  year  old,  &c 

Good  breeding  and  ceremony  may  be  carried  on  with  the  happiest 
effect  in  every  class  of  society;  for  instance,  in  a  gentleman's  family, 
the  cook,  with  the  greatest  politeness,  acquaints  the  neighbouimg  but- 
cher, that  himself  and  a  friend  or  two  iiitend  doing  themselves  the  ho- 
Bour,  in  a  few  days  of  calling  to  crack  a  marrow-bone  with  him.  The 
kitchen-maid  informs  the  baker's  jounieyman,  that  she  shall  be  at 
home  from  six  till  nine  in  the  evening,  but  before  that  time  it  wiU  be 
laifeasible  for  her  to  see  eoanpany.  The  coachman  may  give  a  nost 
gradonsinvitatiotfto  the  stable-keeper,  telling  him  that  he  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  him  at  a  pUy  §oo/iay  he  intends  to  give  his  friends  ;  bat 
that  he  will  give  him  a  few  day's  notice,  so  that  bminesa  Mf  net  prt^ 
^snt  faioi  from  having  the  pleasure  of  his  company. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  hear  a  man  who,  by  mere  chance,  has  amassed  to- 
gctlier  a  consider^le  sum  of  money,  talk  the  dignity  of  his  lunily* 
together  with  wonderful  relations  of  most  marvellous  circumstancet 
which  happened  during  his  progress  through  life.  Like  the  Inshman 
who,  ha])peniiig  to  arrive  m  England  on  a  rejoicing  day,  alwnys  felt  a 
pride  in  informing  his  companions  that  the  bells  rang  all  the  way  fron 
his  landing  at  Chester  to  his  arrival  in  London* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  entertaining  to  hear  a  man  of  pre- 
sent prosperity  botst  of  his  former  poverty,  particularly  to  a  friend, 
who,  for  ohvioos  reasons,  would  rather  di^>ense  with  such  observatiflns 
as.  Ah  lack !  times  are  changed  for  the  better  smce  you  and  I  tramp- 
ed  up  to  Luancn  town  with  four-pence  halfpenny  between  ns.  Yon 
remember  nicking  the  old  woman  at  Highgate  out  of  a  pot  of  porter*  / 
(fores  to  way  ;  but  never  mmd,  my  hearty,  we  have  got  hold  of  the 
shmers  now,  and  let's  keep  them ;  nothing  like  scraping  and  taking  ; 
every  little  makes  a  mickle,  as  little  Joe  Thompson  used  to  say. 

If  you  have  any  desire  to  shine  in  politics,  particularly  if  you  ihouUI 
have  any  trifling  place  in  any  office  under  government,  assume  a  pro- 
per pomposity,  and  carefolly  observe  two  rules  that  will  always  carry 
you  through  with  eclat  The  first  is,  if  you  receive  information  from  a 
stranger  of  the  earliest  mtelligence  of  the  day,  pay  no  attention  to  his 
(umimunication,  informing  him  that  you  received  the  intelligenct-  at 
least  a  fortnight  prior  to  his  detail  of  the  events,  from  one  ot  \  our  nu- 
merous continental  correspondents.  On  the  contt  aty,  if  he  ask  you 
for  political  intelligence,  put  on  a  grave  privy-council  face,  and  observe 
th  it  tilings  of  that  serious  nature  arc  not  to  be  drawn  fmm  you  on  e\  e- 
ry  tntliiig  occasion  ;  but  give  broad  hmis  that  you  arc  in  possession  of 
very  extraorduiary  int^iligencc  though  you  do  not  tliink  |;roper  to  di- 
vulge it. 


THE  LAVGBING  WORLD. 

nOiM^lte.  HliMid,ii  mtitpttemimpmmbigt  tmi*  Iwlf i il. —iij  iif  iim  ing$m»mm. 

much  Inferior  to  SwiA  or  Sht  rklan  in  this  minor  specie*  of  wit.  ScHoe  areli  jester,  in  a  letM 
addrr-ued  to  one  of  th<>  Lomlon  ma^zinfs  hat  indulged  himsf  Km  a  utrain  of  what  he  calU 
rlattkal  gui&blrt.  I'hit  idle  play  of  wonii  will  c:.ate  the  fooiMiatufed  reader  cither  to  Uugb 
st,«rlt«i;h«i«h,  «wsMkM':  ndiT  inMwnt  nMilsAs  imltsr  Uikbi«,«fe»Aai«^ 
Ae  wkliiic  kss  ben  ahtudly  c»plof«d<»S«niri 

I  AM  not  one  of  those,  who  in  conversauon  smother  common  ^cuse 
under  a  pillow-case  of  old  puns.  No,  sir,  1  scorn  to  walk  in  such  u  bro- 
ken track  to  the  temple  of  Fame.  But  I  must  own,  that,  having  fre- 
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qvcntly  bbsemed  the  fat  sWes  and  double  chins  of  reverend  divines 
shake  with  convulsive  merriment  at  stale  jokes,  merely  because  Te- 
rence happened  to  be  the  gentleman  usher  who  introduced  them,  I 
have  lately  aimed  to  distinguish  myself  by  classical  quibbles.  My  suc- 
cess has  been  highly  flattering,  and  1  sh  ill  i^uw  proceed  to  !  chile  the 
occasions  thrit  gave  them  birth,  giving  >  uu,  ai  the  same  time,  to  uuder- 
siaud  liiuL  I  have  a  large  store  bottled  up  for  future  use. 


If  ever  I  attempt  to  see  the  young  Roscius  again,  said  my  friend 
Brittle,  in  a  rage,  strait-waistcoat  me. — What !  to  be  jammed  and 

knrcked  about,  and,  after  all,  kicked  out  in  a  state  of  high  pci  bpira- 
ticrt,  on  a  danift  nighg,  without  seeing  ium.  Alas  !  answered  I,  it  even 
fared  thus  with  Uie  son  of  Anchises : 

Et  jam  nox  hmMt  COlo 

The  omhrdla  joa  lent  us  last  night,  the  two  MIsb  Simpen, 
with  n  coartesy ,  was  a  most  opportune  favour.  Ay,  said  I, 

Tb  TMyn  ImMw  is  MiSra. 

Really,  sir,  said  alderman  Thickscull  to  me  at  tlie  dinner  given  to 
the  Spanish  patriots,  the  niglit  riots  in  London  are  abominable.  A  fel- 
low last  night,  in  St.  Paul's  churcli  yard,  struck  me  a  horrid  blow  on 
the  belly  with  a  cane.  Indeed !  answered  I>  Vifgii  seems  to  have  an- 
ticipated that  assault : 


The  same  worthy  personage  harrangued  the  ccmpanjr  on  the  ^Ir- 
taes  of  a  deceased  premier,  observing,  in  the  course  of  Ids  oration,  he 
was  indeed  a  moral  diaracter.  No  man  ever  saw  Pitt  runniDg  after 
all  the  harlots  In  town.**  Ko,  cried  I,  echoing  his  enbginm, 

I  called  last  Wednesday  on  a  gentleman  who  had  just  received  a 
present  of  a  qutdl^  and  who  was  balancing  in  his  mind  whether  he 

should  send  it  to  his  two  sisters  at  Doncaster.  Do  so,  said  I,  and  fol- 
Ovid's  advice. 


The  anecdote  of  the  quail  reminds  me  of  more  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  A  very  worthy  lady  expressed  her  doubts  to  me  whether  ducks 
were  fit  food  for  females.  Ay,  said  I,  for  queens.  Dido  eat  ducks. 

^dVMsn  Dido  Amt  «r  tVqjasa*. 
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I  called  one  Sunday  evening  on  Dr.  Cavul,  a  Prebfiv  tcrian  clergy- 
man, who  was  congratulating  himself  on  the  completion  of  an  ele- 
gant meeting-hou&e,  capable  of  c(^Titainui|;  a  thouaaacl  aeciaricgi  £n.- 
grave  this  mottOt  said  I,  over  the  docor : 


I  met  Tom  Vigil,  last  Monday  morning,  under  the  piazzas,  swear- 
ing and  scratching  his  cltjow.  What's  the  matter,  Tom,  said  I.  Mat- 
ter I  said  he.  Why,  I  lay  last  night  at  the  Hummums,  and  could  not 
sleep  for  the  ilcas.  'Fan  my  soul  it  is  too  bad*  III  teU  it  to  the  Mrhole 
town.  Do  M>»  iaid  !•  Horace  advises  it : 


Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  advantage  of  these  c/a«*ic<2/  quibbles  over 
common  English  puns  I  take  to  be  twofold.  In  the  first  place  you  secure 
a  laugh  from  those  who  understand  them,  and  in  the  seccmd  place  from 
those  who  would  fain  be  supposed  to  understand  them.  This  conpfe- 
bcadt  about  ninctccB  penm  in  twea^  in  all  pottle  iHMOihikt 


ANECDOTE. 

Tb£  proud  DukeV  Somcciet  employed  SeymouTi  the  eeMntc4 
painter  to  make  wme  portraits  cf  his  nmnhig  horses :  one  day  at  din- 
ner, lie  dnak  to  htm  with  a  disdahifol  sneer.  Cousin  Seymour,  year 
health.  The  artist  modestly  replied,  I  really  believe  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  of  your  Grace's  fiimUy.  The  Jitiy  Mktke  immediately  rose 
from  table  and  sent  his  steward  to  pay  and  dismiss  Seymour.  Another 
painter  was  iliea  seat  for,  who,  finding  himself  unworthy  to  finish  Sey- 
mour's work,  honestly  toUl  the  Duke  sa  On  tliis  the  liaughty  Peer 
condescended  once  more  to  summon  his  cousin.  The  high-minded  and 
independent  artist  answered  his  mandate  in  these  words.  My  Lord, 
I  shall  now  prove  that  i  am  of  your  Grace's  family,  for  I  will  not 

COM£. 

Hull,  the  player,  who  is  well  known  to  liavp  been  the  apologist 
general  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  about  hve  and  twenty  years. 
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tcMk  it  into  hit  liead  at  tlie  tiiM  of  tlie  dii|Mite  bctwetn  ]Lep{»ei  maA 
Pdliter»  todiiliac^liimidfasaladcfll^  OaUiaaiglit  itIm 
all  LoodoD  was  ahifnhMitcd»  on  KeppePs  acquittal*  he  aadcrtook  agt 
oaly  to  light  up  his  house,  hut  to  treat  tha  p^pvituit  wlthamaU  beer. 
They  had  drank  all  but  one  barrel  which,  from  mere  waatonaets,  they 
had  left  ruaaiac.  The  door  was  warn  shut  last  senc  of  these  tiiferty 
bofsshouid  take  a  fiuqr  to  the  silver  ipeoiit*  At  tlUs  they  grew  clamo 
roas,  and  bawled  out  very  outrageously  for  more  beer.  Hall,  agreeably 
to  his  custom,  thinking  it  high  time  he  should  now  make  lu^  uppearance, 
popped  hib  red  night  capped  head  out  of  the  wmdow,  and  there  was 
immediately  a  cry  ot  hear  him,  hear  him.  When  he  thus  began. 
Ladies  and  GLiukmcii,  1  have  the  misfortune  to  tell  you  that  the  spig^ 
got  is  nut  of  the  faucet,  and  the  small  l^eer  is  naming  about  the  COliar, 
and  we  humbly  hope  for  your  usual  indulgence. 


iiatM  if  flniirif  ri — n — ' "      ~" —  '-  -^""  rr-^F'^Tfii  mhnKij  Brrii^mji 

Bund,  and  that  (bmnntc  pnwrr,  whirTi  vomr  mm  poaanatf  MHflylll^Wlft  Ikstall  fMMs 
PMC,  villi  tte  aWM  uMilMca  of  n4i«tteM  Admiiq^ 

At  the  time  of  llie  first  war  between  the  kfaig  of  Prussia  and  the 
hoQie  of  Anstria,  Treuck  behig  young  and  enterprising,  offered  Kim- 
self  with  a  small  band  of  determined  men,  to  carry  off  tlie  king  of 
Prussia  when  he  went  oat  from  his  camp  to  reconnoitre  the  pohiiiun  of 
the  Austrian s.  \i\  fact  he  did  attempt  the  cntc  riirize;  but  succeeded 
so  ill,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  hiniself,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
confine iiient  in  the  castle  of  Magdebourg.  The  treatment  he  received 
was  equally  singular  and  cruel.  He  was  chained  standing  against  the 
wall;  so  that,  for  several  years,  he  could  neither  sit,  nor  lie  down.  His 
guards  had  orders  not  to  let  liim  sleep  more  thrm  n  certain  time;  verv 
short,  but  long  enough  to  prevent  his  streni^iii  from  being  entirely  ex- 
hausted. He  remained  four  or  five  years  in  this  dreadful  situation,  after 
\*hich  there  being  reason  to  fear  he  conUl  not  15%  e  long  in  that  state,  he 
was  chained  in  such  a  manner  that  he  might  &it  down,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  great  alleviatioa  d  his  sufferings.  He  told  me  himself 
that  after  having  suffered  severe  iltneis,  during  the  first  years  of  his 
impriscoinent  his  constitution,  which  was  strong  and  robust*  was  so  un- 
broken that  he  recovered  his  health;  and  thou^  he  received  no 
mstenance  but  bread  and  water,  yet  he  wot  rcmarJtabiif  weU  uad 
mumed  Ma  Jarmer  gmyeiif^  In  this  stated  ssiad^a-lnHid  mrsat 
taseotk  the  tedium  ef  so  long  an  iapriiOBBWit  by  awriiiy  wfwsi,  wiMA 
he  9ft  to  mttdCf  as  wetl  at  Me  coci/tf,  and  ma^for  haffthe  day»  As  he 
hsd  Mtkiagirafae  todread,  tiiekiagof  Pf«siia«aa  fcef  eaily  the 
iQbjtetofhlssQiigi^aadtwaotipaMdlnlken.  Healeotefrecsttnte 
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io  the  fiower  ^  imaginathn^  to  sooth  the  horrors  of  his  cell;  and  the 
whole  time  that  he  did  not  spend  m  nngiog,  was  fttuaed  in  turning  hU 
idea*  to  aU  the  agreeable  eomUticne  which  it  vhu  fiotsthlefir  him  to 
conceive.  He  was  almost  brooght  to  consider  these  wanderings  of  his 

imagination  at  reaUtiet,  and  V^Teg^fA\6Mndrfitrtune9a9  mere  dreamM. 
At  last  the  empress  queen,  who  for  a  long  time  had  believed  that  he 
was  dead,  being  informed  of  his  miserable  existence,  solicited  his 
liberty  from  the  king  of  Prussia  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  she 

obtained  his  reltuic.  I  saw  him  at  Aix-la-ChapcIle,  enjoying  very 
good  health,  iiaving  married  a  handsome  woman,  the  (hiughter  of  one 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  ih  ii  imperial  city,  to  which  he  had 
retired,  that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  power  ot  uiiy  arbitrary 
govermnent.  He  has  pubHshcd  several  Gcrm.m  works,  some  of  which 
are  the  fruits  of  the  refleciiuns  he  made,  during  his  imprismimcut; 
sojnc  poetry  against  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  some  details,  relative  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time  at  Magdcbaurg.  He  gave 
them  to  me  himself;  and  though  his  works  had  no  great  merit  in  the 
style,  vet  the  singularity  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  extraordinary  fate  of 
the  author,  rendered  them  interesting.  What  astonished  me  most  in 
him,  was  the  force  of  mind,  the  courage  and  the  constancy  which  had 
supported  him  in  a  situation,  in  which  there  was  no  hope  of  his  seeing 
better  days.  He  appeared  now  to  have  forgotten  the  whole;  or  recalled 
the  remembrance  of  his  past  sufferings,  only  that  he  mig^t  the  better 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  his  present  condition.  He  was  %'eiy  gay;  and 
there  were  even  moments,  when  one  might  have  supposed,  without 
doing  him  great  injusticet  that  his  reason  had  been»  in  some  degree, 
affected  by  his  long  confinement;  but  it  was  only  siuprising  that  this 
did  not  appear  hi  a  more  eminent  degree.* 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS* 

Owing  to  the  violent  m^positioo  of  one  of  our  most  Tslued  coneipiA. 
dents»  the  concliiaion  of  the  interesting  biography  of  general  Gstes  is  unavoi* 
dsbiy  postponed*  together  with  a  great  mass  of  vsloable  matteri  Ibr  which 
temporary  delay  we  etare  the  indulgence  of  our  liberal  finends. 


*  Vow  Thiadk«iiMit  f*  Ml*  A/vrt  <n  ti«  Ante*  JM«Mh  vcM 
«aiwMiil«NSiiit<aflsSi<h<JMr,iTSStw»^Wft»i>e<wtrtim^ 

The  price  ot  1  he  Port  Folio  is  six  doUan  per  annum. 

mVTlD  rOR  BBADVORD  AND  IltSRBBP,  MO.  4|  SOUTH  THIRD* 
STREBT)  BT  SMITH  AHO  MAXWRU.* 
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Varioat ;— that  t!»e  mind 

■  I 

Of  lit  siillory  man,  studiouii  of  chnnrc. 
And  pknu'd  with  novt-Uy}  may  be  UMlulg*«l«*-f  Vnjpcr. 


'•^  J'Oa  THE  POKT  FOLIO.  " 

SKETCH  OF  Tid!;  CH  AltACTER  OF  THE  LATE  GENE- 

ILVL  SCHUYLER. 

In  the  decease  of  major  general  Schuyler  both  America 
and  the  state,  which  had  the  hoDOur  of  giving  him  birth,  have 
sustained  a  great  and  an  tmpafable  loss.  So  high  and  so ' 
bioad  a  place  has  he  filled  in  community,  so  blended  with  aH 
the  great  concems  and  interests  of  the  nation  have  been  his 
life  and  his  distinguished  name ;  such  an  impression  of  his 
agency  and  character  has  been  left  on  our  affilin,  and  so  ex* 
tensively  has  the  social  system,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
felt  tihe  influence  of  his  genius  and  his  labours,  ihat  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  in  his  removal  that  system  has 
eiqierienced  a  profound  sensation  of  vacuity  never  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

Although  in  the  gradual  decay  which  marked  the  last 

period  of  the  general's  life,  hcidily  mhnuity,  disease,  and 
pain  restrained  activity  and  repressed  exertion;  although 
the  state  of  parties,  for  a  time,  was  calculated  to  render  use- 
less the  suggestions  of  hb  fer^e  mind,  and  his  rich  experi- 
ence ;  yet  a  quick  retiobpect  of  past  times  and  past  events 
Vol.  III.  I. 
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cannot  fail  to  awaktn  ail  our  regrets,  heighten  the  impres- 
sion of  our  lost,  and  commimicale  a  shock  to  every  patriotic 
bosom. 

The  history  of  our  country,  of  its  institutions,  its  polic} , 
its  jurisprudence,  is  full  of  moimmnus  of  this  great  man^s 
usefulness  and  fame*  They  are  extant  or  latent  in  the  whole 
of  our  sj^em ;  and  excursive  Memory,  from  tlie  wide  and 
various  field  of  civil,  political,  and  military  affiiirs,  returns 
loHcicd  with  these  memorials.  Of  the  rare  public  spirit,  inde- 
fatigable activit)',  persevering  resolution,  profound  penetra- 
tion, and  commanding  taknts  of  this  eminent  citizen,  the  last 
half  century  has  been  a  steady  witness.  Few  are  the  trans- 
actions, events,  and  places,  in  the  several  departments  of 
public  life  and  public  business;  for  the  last  forty  years,  in 
which  he  has  not  borne  some  part,  or  contributed  some  aid 
^  XMT  influence* 

In  hit  early  military  career,  his  activity,  zeal,  and  skU 

gave  facilitv'  to  every  operation.  In  the  more  important  and 
interesting  scenes  of  our  revolution,  in  times  which  required 
^at  resources  and  great  energies,  he  was  amtNig  the  irst 
in  the  confidence  of  his  covntty ;  the  man  on  whose  spirit 
and  abilities  the  most  serious  reliance  was  placed  for  provi- 
ding those  rLsourcc  s,  and  for  repelling  public  dan^rs.  And 
while  others  shared  with  hnn  the  toil  of  war,  he,  whether  in 
'  or  out  of  active  and  immediate  service,  was  justly  considep- 
«d  as  a  miun-apring  of  eveiy  patriotic  movement,  ai|d  the 
soul  of  the  northern  department. 

During  that  short  period  which  lollowed  the  tenninatioii 
^  the  war,  and  which,  though  our  independence  was  cen^ 
^uered  and  secured,  migffat  pr^rly  be  tenaed  tha  fjtoomf 
night  of  the  confederation,  general  Schuyler  fotmd  less  ooea» 
sion  for  the  exertion  of  talents,  but  enough  l^r  the  exercise 
of  a  vigilance  and  firmness  then  so  necessary.  Not  discou- 
raged by  the  existing  state  of  things^  and  kmking  tewatid 
with  assurance  to  the  g^oriou^  poniiiig  o(  the  cnpatituriiai^ 
when  public  spirit  and  pubtic  viftne  weie  to  awake  fmn  thtir 
Juiubcra*  he  Qonu^ued  to  di^vace  Uiui^«;U  iu  lUe  pul^ii^  mx-* 
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vice  in  the  Hate  legiaUture^  the  only  theatre  where  he  could 
act  efficiently*   With  views  always  liberal  and  eztenttve  he 

contemplated,  with  :i  stt  ady  aim,  the  consolidation  of  our 
union  as  the  first  of  political  blessings,  and  laboured  in  the 
ray  front  of  the  enlightened  men  of  that  day  in  appeasing' 
local  jealousies  and  state  pride,  then  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
political  refonil* 

The  commencement  of  our  new  era  opened  wide  the  field 
lor  the  exercise  of  those  abiUties^  which  k»xg  experience  and 
nnch  stiMfy  had  brought  to  £uU  maturity*  A  better  sjrstem 
of  state  politics,  which  followed  the  teformation  of  the  na- 
tional system,  presented  fair  objects  and  full  scope  for  the  exe- 
cution of  usclul  plans.  To  legislation  in  all  its  views,  to 
public  improvement  in  its  various  branches,  he  brought  those 
stores  of  usefnl  and  practical  science,  those  original  power* 
sad  that  chastened  judgment  pix>diiced  or  perfected  by  the  re* 
search  and  labour  ui  torly  yt;ars.  Iroui  that  iod  to  the 
resignation  of  his  employments,^  his  public  life  was  one  unia*- 
termpted  scene  of  interesting  engagement  and  active  pursuit. 
A  prime  agent  in  all  important  affairs,  a  natural  leader  in  pub- 
lic business,  he  never  disdained  or  declined  the  task  of  per- 
aonai  labour,  or  minute  detail,  in  arranging  or  executing  liie 
plans  originating  in  his  own  conceptions.  The  journals  and 
the  Ustory  of  the  public  bodies,in  which  he  so  sedulously 
and  conspieoonsly  acted,  afibvd  a  asere  outline  of  the  servi* 
CCS  he  performed  and  the  character  he  sustained.  They  re- 
remain  faint  memorials  of  his  inventive  genius,  his  intense 
litoiita,  and  hm  nmtpUesa  &citiQr*  His  paits  and  his  pow- 
ers were  equally  vigotous  and  veraatile*  Acenstomed  to 
military  scenes,  he  was  equally  taindiar  vvidi  the  civil  code, 
with  the  policy  of  mtes,  with  the  hnancid  and  economical 
eyiiettia,  and  withihe  nseliil  arts*  Witheut  the  beneits  of  an 
early  edsMlieii  stricdy  classical,  he  wae  yet  as  eatensiveiy- 
aci^uainted  wkh  books  as  with  men,  and  without  j)rofe.ssionaI 
habits  or  practice,  a  legidator,  without  the  study  of  the  law, 
our  statute  book,  lur  eveiy  part,  bears  the  impressioa  of  Ins 
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To  draw  a  full  and  complete  portrait  of  this  eminent 

in'in  ^vonld  be  an  aitliuyus  task,  and  iar  above  the  Iccblc  pen 
now  employed  in  sketching  a  few  oi  its  liQeamcnts*  Consi- 
dered m  vanous  points  of  view,  his  image  assumes  various 
forms,  each  equally  interesting  and  striking.  Connected 
with  all,  he  stood  distinct  from  all.  Original  as  was  his 
character,  and  nervous  as  were  his  inaividual  lacuiiies,  both 
are  best  to  be  seen,  read,  and  appreciated  in  their  effects  and 
their  divisible  influence*  History  can  alone  with  truth  portray 
the  entire  man ;  since  history  collects  from  remote  sources, 
clecends  into  the  detail  of  things,  and  combines  oui  of  the 
scattered  materials  of  particular  acts  and  exploits  those  ge- 
neral, and,  withal,  those  luminous  views  which  alone  are 
adapted  to  the  portraiture  of  eminent  characters.  Even  in 
histor)'  somtiliiiig  will  be  lost  or  defective,  because  genius 
often  acts  by  foreign  instruments,  moves  by  an  imperceptible 
line,  pervades  a  system  unseen,  gives  to  a  train  its  first  spark, 
and  communicates  an  influence  which  cannot  be  traced. 

General  Schuyler  united  in  himself  a  rare  assemblage  of 
.strikiiif;  qualities.  In  him,  to  pjeat  quickness  and  strength 
oi  intellect  was  added  an  uncommon,  perhaps  an  unequalled, 
spirit  of  industry  and  command  of  detaiL  it  was  his  general 
habit  to  narrow  the  interval  between  the  conception  and 
performance  of  things,  by  descending,  from  the  highest 
mental  research  to  the  most  patient  actual  labour.  By  this 
he  attained  exactness,  and  secured  &lelity  of  execution* 
Though  so  much  accustomed,  and  so  well  qualified,  to  ma^ 
nage  aflairs  of  state  and  of  civil  policy,  he  never  abstracted 
himself  from  the  concerns  of  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.* 
Familiar  w  ith  the  science  of  cultivation,  and  deep  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  he  was  the  projector,  promoter,  and  pa- 
tron of  improvements,  both  general  and  local,  in  evety  branch 
of  mnl  and  domestic  economy.  But  in  improvements  pro* 
jectcd  on  a  ku-ger  scale,  and  iui  general  accommodation,  his 
views  and  efforts  were  more  particularly  keen  and  conspicu- 
ous. Here  his  zeal  arose  to  a  patriotic  fervor  and  public  spi- 
rit, that  spirit  which  is  now,  ahis !  almost  extinct  with  him. 
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pmkied  over  hn  ptans,  animated  his  steps,  and  gave  to  his 
most  comprehensiTe  and  systemadc  views  the  warmth  and 

encrg;\'  of  a  siiigle  exertion.  He  was  atttniive  to  the  most 
remote  interests,  while  the  vitals  of  our  system  felt  his  re- 
forming influence ;  and,  while  with  one  hand  he  healed  the 
dtaoffden  in  the  treasuty,  with  die  other  he  opened  the  fiekl, 
and  conducted  the  progress  of  internal  eonmierce* 

In  I  (jiitcinplating  the  character  of  this  veteran  and  wor- 
thy, the  mind  is  forcibly  struck  with  that  happy  uuiotx  of  intu- 
itive powers  combined  with  the  most  sedate  and  correct 
judgment*   To  a  careless  observer,  indeed,  viewing  him  in 
opposite  lights,  a  fervid  imagination,  atone  time,  seems 
to  preside  over  his  character.    At  luiother  conimoii  sense 
appears  to  hold  die  sway,    in  the  texture  of  this  charac* 
ter,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  changeable  silk,  the  colours 
that  cast  so  various  a  shade  were  intimately  blended.  The 
general  was  a  practical  man  in  his  whole  life ;  and  though 
he  pursued  the  execution  of  well  digested  plans  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  projector,  he  never  suffered  soaring  Fancy  to 
disturb  die  balance  of  sober  Reason*   A  similar  remm^k 
may  be  appiied  to  his  private  Ufe*   His  temper  was  ardent ; 
but  lus  general  estimate  of  nicrit  was  just  and  liberal ;  and, 
if  ever  urged  too  far  by  the  heat  of  the  moment,  his  kind* 
nesa  was  sure  to  return,  and  with  it  Generosity  resumed  its 
habitual  sway.    To  fraud  and  imposture  of  every  species, 
public  or  ])rj\  ate,  he  never  relaxed  his  liown  ;  itiul  t^ven  im- 
pertinence, absurdity,  and  folly  sometimes  moved  his  impa- 
tience.  Thus  in  the  movement  of  his  passions  was  exhibited 
the  standard  of  his  principles  and  taste.   In  his  opinions,  at- 
attached  to  an  energedc  administration,  a  friend  to  strict  po- 
litical disciphnc,  as  the  best  prtservativc  of  liberty,  too 
proudly  honest  to  be  indiscriminately  p<^ular,  and  holding 
in  utter  abhorrence  the  intrigaes  of  Democracy  and  the  spi- 
rit of  a  mob  government,  he  found  many  among  the  interest- 
ed, the  envious,  the  ambitious,  and  fvictious,  who  ventintd 
to  question  his  patiiotism :  but  a  long  life  devoted  to  the 
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wdfitfe  of  tlie  people,  and  paUic  tenriccB  willKMit  a— ibcr» 

tefutedthe  charge,  and  repelled  the  aspersion. 

A  fellow-citizen^  connected  by  no  personal  tie,  incited 
by  no  personal  i^ejudice,  but  who  spontaneouafrf  unites  in  la- 
mentingthe  final  exit  of  a  public  actor  of  great  wordi  and 
eminence,  veamret  tlus  efinaion  fof  respect  and  venefatkHi. 
In  estimating  the  weij^ht  of  this  loss,  he  cannot  but  cast  his 
€fe  over  the  present  face  of  political  society,  and  indulge  n 
nomentaiy  wad  meiancholf  reflection  on  the  smaO,  reduced, 
attenuated  list  of  illustrious  men  who  aM  now  In  active  life* 
engaged  in  the  service,  and  cnjo}  ing  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple !  How  few  of  the  patriots  of  the  revolution,  how  few  of 
ihe  liithefa  of  the  coMtitution^  how  few  of  all  those  who,  bf 
iStntw  counsels  or  achlevenienta,  aequiicd  Uberty,  prosperity, 
and  glory  to  thefcr  country,  now  participate  in  her  employ- 
ments and  public  functions  !  Many  have  descended  to  the 
tomb ;  many  has  parQr  spirit,  more  cniel  than  the  grave, 
consigned  to  exile !  In  a  constelktioa  so  iwduced,  ao  thtnty 
aeatlered,  the  extaMtion  of  a  amg^  star  aeem  to  create  an 
immense  void* 


TKAVEJU  in  FEAIICB—TOB  TU  KUIV  VO&iO* 

LETTER  LXXL 

NAiTTESyJIfEirrA. 
You  Witt  Ml  bs  SMfstedtosssaqrielter  dated  ftemVaaleSi  af- 
ter what  I  meatimcd  to  ycu  in  kat  We  wars  bqtfnaiBg  to  lifce 
Paris  extremely.  We  had  baca  at  wTieial  private  partks^  aad  were 
ifiTited  to  others ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  break  the  pptU*  and  vc  re- 
sdately  <Bd  so  early  in  March,  and  took  the  road  to  Orleans  in  rather 
bad  wsatber.  From  Orleans  we  feUowed  tke  coarse  of  the  Lone  to 
Nantes,  and  have  already  engaged  oar  passage  on  board  of  an  Ameri- 
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can  ship  at  Painibccuf,  I  will  now  return  to  my  jounial,  and»  having 
my  notes  before  me,  it  \s  ill  still  be  us  li  I  had  couliiiued  to  write  to 
you  evei  y  day-  wei  e  at  the  play  one  evening,  and  ieattd  nciu* 

the  stage,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  prepai  ittious  in  the  bdx  ap- 
propriated to  the  emperor,  ii  was  perceived  that  he  wa8  ex])i't;ti,'d. 
The  play  was  already  begun,  but  the  actnrs  no  longer  commaiidcd  \ht 
attention  of  the  audience,  whf*  remnined  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  imperial  box,  and  were  expi  eisMnij  a  s(jrt  of  tumultuous  Lxpecta- 
tioo,  when  the  empeior  entei  ed.  He  was  n  c  ti\  cd  wiih  ithimts  and 
applause.  These  he  answered  by  a  slight  bow,  and  then  seated  him- 
self in  ail  elbow  chair,  while  three  chamberlains,  who  arc  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  lord^  in  wnitirijir  <  f  tiie  I'l!i^^;lish  courts,  remained  standing 
iiehind.  I  h:id,  uixiu  tins  ;a.d  upon  some  other  occasunis,  -m  (j|)|)(irtu- 
■il^  of  examining  his  person  and  countenance,  at  ray  leisure,  and  the 
iropreaaion  left  upon  my  mind  is  that  of  a  muscular  man,  of  about  five 
ioet  low  iDdMS,  with  very  broad  shoulders,  and  short  legs.  He  eaiH 
Mt  be  very  unlike  what  bistortans  deacribe  Pepin  to  have  been,  wboB 
IliMitaiDly  rewvtiies  in  fortune  ;  nor  is  he  unlike  a  description  which 
Ibavo  wMMiwiiiere  read,  of  Robert,  eldest  sou  of  William  the  conquer^ 
«r,  who  was  wrMMd  Caurie  Am.  He  has  small,  piercing,  de«plf 
Mk,  dsfk  gray  &  proniMiil  noie,  adun  ont  ol proportion  large*' 
agnad  ineutk*  ikort  coaKUack  hair,  a  ioivlMed  11^ 
led  LaTatcr»  a  conatciiaiice  which  deaotei  a  man  M  toe  well  i^eaaed 
at  aaf  tfaMi  Md  eaaity  made  angry,  and  eutrageottsly  violent  when  he 
fe  ^irtlh  a  cdmpleiiiea  of  httloBS,  8Qn4Ninit,  cadaverous  saRownes^ 
wWeh  baflet  all  deicripth».  I  am  toM  that  he  sometimea  condeicenda 
l»)eke  with  thoae  about  him,  but  I  law  nothing  like  it  In  hi»fkce,  and 
I  will  beiwom  that  no  man  ventures  to  joke  with  him.  His  manner  ap- 
pears harsh  ami  sudden  ;  his  voice  Is  hoarse  and  unmusical,  and  I  have 
beenmrornud  that  he  never  looks  ihost  n\  tiie  iacc  to  whom  he  speaks. 
He  was  dressed  with  the  utmost  simplicity  ;  was  attentive  to  the  play; 
took  a  vast  deal  of  snufT ;  spoke  once  or  twice  to  the  chumherlain 
nearest  him  ;  stole  h  ^ideloug  \yn.k  or  two  fit  the  atidicnce  ;  started  up 
at  the  end  of  tlie  {)iece  ;  advanced  rapidly  to  tiie  edge  of  the  box  f 
liiad«  a  hasty  bow,  arid  withdrew. 

I  endeavoured,  every  time  that  I  saw  tins  t;rrat  personage,  to  con- 
sider him  attentively,  and  as  much  without  the  effect  of  prejudice  to 
bin  disadvantage  a&  I  was  consci«ius  of  feeling  none  in  his  favour,  and 
certain  of  not  being  dazzled  by  his  high  rank  and  great  achievements  ; 
and  i  tiled  to  determine  within  myself  what  would  have  been  my  opl* 
tdon  of  such  a  looking  person,  had  1  met  him  ia  private  lile.  No  flat^ 
terar  wiU  ever  be  lound  imprudent  enottgjk  to  apply  to  him  thoae  lines 
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of  K  icinc  which  seemed  made  for  l^oms  XIV.*  His  air  and  iwtin  arc 
those  of  a  siiKMilui  rather  than  of  a  tiistniguished  individual.  On  a 
race-ground  in  «Hir  country,  where  all  sorts  of  people  collect,  I  sho^ikl 
prohably,  if  asked  my  opinion  of  snch  a  person,  have  said,  tlicre  goes 
no  common  man.  I  presume,  by  that  dismal  complexion  of  his,  tliat 
he  lives  in  some  sickly  place,  but  he  seems  alert  and  active,,  and  is,  I 
COukHay  a  wager,  a  bold  rider  through  the  woods,  a  skilful  card-play- 
cr»  and  a  good  shot  There  ii  noUiins  mean  in  bis  countenance,  but 
there  is  nothing  inviting.  Hit  manners  appear  rough.  I  suspect  that 
he  is&rfrom  h;ippy  at  home,  and  rather  disposed  to  quarrel  when 
abroad;  and  thel«ord  have  mercy  upon  his  negroes.  In  France  I  should 
have  supposed  him  a  foreign  subaltern,  living  chiefly  by  his  ingenuity 
at  cards,  and  ready  to  defend  his  winnings  by  his  sword ;  and  in  Italy* 
where  the  police  is  very  defective,  I  should  have  been  uneasy  to  have 
met  him  at  the  comer  of  a  wood. 

With  all  that  mankind  has  seen  and  sulfered,  it  was  yet  to  be  expe- 
rienced what  an  faidividual  is  capable  of  eating,  who,  with  good  na- 
tural abilities;  and  a  good  education,  with  liealth,  personal  courage, 
and  that  degree  of  temperance  wlilch  leaves  him  at  all  times  the  lull 
command  of  all  his  fiiculties,  is  restrained  by  no  sense  of  propriety,  and 
checked  by  no  feeling  of  remorse ;  who,  moving  forward  m  the  execn- 
tionof  his  designs  widi  incalculable  rapidity,  spares  neither  bribes,  nor 
threats,  nor  violence,  nor  injustice ;  who,  with  habits  which  bespeak 
extreme  impatience,  has  a  slow  regular  pulse,  and  never  loses  hte  re- 
collection a  moment ;  who  acts  deliberately  with  all  the  energy  and 
im]>ctuosity  of  passion ;  who  forms  the  plan  of  a  campaign  as  he  would 
form  ihc  plan  nf  u  game  at  chess,  thiiikiug  no  more  of  the  thousands 
who  would  be  left  upon  the  field  of  battle  than  of  the  pieces  which  are 
to  be  taken  off  the  board  ;  who,  sujipc  sing  himself  born  to  rule  over 
the  herd  of  mankind,  will  brook  no  eoutradiciion,  and  tliinks  notliiiig 
impossible  ;  who  is  artful,  selfish,  arrog:uit,  unfeeling,  and  inexorably 
vindictive.  Future  ages  will  speak  with  admiration  of  his  successful 
campaigns  and  brilliant  victories,  of  his  passage  of  tlie  Alps,  of  his  in- 
inroad  into  '/ermany,  and  hi;  '  utile  of  Austerlitz.  They  will  admire 
all  the  extraordinary  designs  that  he  has  hitd  the  coiira|;^e  to  attempt, 
and  the  abilities  to  execute ;  overcoming,  as  it  was  said  of  Cromwell, 
all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  by  artifice*  But  they  will 
apply  to  him  many  passages  of  Cicero's  address  to  C»sar,  in  behalf 
of  Marcellus.  They  will  regi'et  that  no  such  arguments  as  those  of  the 
Roman  orator  found  way  to  his  mind,  and  that,  fiivoured  by  Fortune  in 


•  Dans  quelle  obscurity  que  te  Clel  I'eat  bit  naitre, 
Le  moade,  en  tevoyan^  eAtBeooom  lotinuiov. 
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war,  and  by  that  general  disposition  through  nut  tlie  nation,  of  submit- 
.  ting  to  any  authority  that  could  ensure  their  internal  tranquillity,  he 
shouKl  not  have  !>een  animated  1j\  a  f^r  more  dignified  ambition  and 
have  availed  himself  of  so  glorious  an  opportunity  to  establish  the  best 
of  nil  reputations.  But  he  has  made  to  himself  a  scheme  of  happiness 
of  his  own,  and,  looking  down  with  conte  mpt  upon  the  pnny  efforts  and 
grovelling  prejudices  of  mankind,  he  carea  not  at  whoBe  expense  it  is 
accomplished. 

He  was  born,  in  the  yoar  1769»  at  Ajacio  in  Corsica,  in  a  country 
where,  unfortunately,  as  it  should  seem  at  present  for  a  large  portion 
ininkind,  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  Italian  character  had  beea^ 
kng  nourished  by  all  the  evils  of  an  oppressive  government  and  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  Every  parish  and  district  of  the  island  was  divi- 
ded into  parties*  who  fostered  aome  hercditar>'  cause  of  hatred,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  quarrels  at  every  moment,  and  frequently  to  assaufc* 
mdotts.  There  were  villages  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  hare 
tvo  toads  to  the  next  market  town,  that  mdividttals  d  the  hostile  pal^- 
ties  might  meet  as  seldom  as  possible. 

From  the  sitnatun  and  profession  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Uwye% 
and  from  the  description  I  have  heard  of  the  appearance  and  fumiture 
flf  the  house  tliey  lived  in,  the  circumstances  of  the  family  must  have 
been  far  from  brilliant.  The  business  of  a  lawyer,  indeed,  on  an  island 
where  there  was  no  law  out  of  the  reach  of  cannon  shot  from  the  batte- 
fits  of  the  difierent  forts,  must  have  been  a  poor  one,  and  we  may  con- 
ceive bow  rea^y  they  embraced  the  proposal  made  to  them  by  tlM 
French  general  commanding  m  the  island,  of  having  one  of  th^ir  sooi 
sdncated  at  the  mllitaiy  school  in  Paris. 

The  son  thus  to  be  provided  for  was  the  present  emperor,  wh« 
seems  to  have  been  considered,  by  all  his  relations,  and  fnm  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  as  a  very  superior  being  to  themselves.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  soon  distinguished  for  the  austere  regularity  of  his  man- 
ner*, for  his  application  to  books,  and  for  a  degi  ee  of  impatience  under 
the  authority  of  his  superiors,  and  a  re|)iik^;nanrc  to  ad  aT-hicrary  pow- 
tr,  a  sentiment  which,  though  it  naturally  belongs  to  a  liberal  uuiul,  is 
fet  not  unfrequently  connected  witii  the  love  of  power  in  !iiose  who 
cherish  it. 

The  muthtmaticH,  nnd  particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the 
military  sciences,  formed  liis  principal  object  of  study  ;  and  hib  friends 
found  no  di faculty  in  procuring  a  commission  for  him,  at  a  pro|>er 
time,  in  a  regiment  of  artillery.  He  afterwards  quitted  the  corps  for 
a  few  months,  and  retired  to  Corsica,  but  returned  to  France  i:^  1793. 
His  mother  and  sisters  now  accompanied  him,  and  established  them- 
selves at  Marseilles,  where  they  kept  a  house  which  was  by  no  means 
Wou  III.  X 
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ircqucnted  by  the  best  company  ;  and  where:  (.iic  ot  tbe  listers  ilmnght 
hci'self  fortunate  iu  contractiri a;  a  marriage  with  an  obscur*' lialiaa, 
"who,  havinr  been  originally  the  n.ai  ker  at  a  billiard  table,  and  then  a 
musician  in  a  regimental  band,  hatl  v^ot  together  a  little  m?:ney  as  an 
under  commissar)'  in  the  army  ;  and  this  is  the  couple  who  are  now 
prince  and  princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino. 

While  the  ladies  remained  at  Marseilles,  the  brother  joined  liis  re- 
giment and  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  but  was  so  offended  athib- 
ving  been  put  under  arrest,  for  a  few  days,  after  the  siege,  on  account^ 
it  is  said,  of  his  extreme  severity  towards  the  remaining  inhabitants, 
that,  though  now  a  brigadier,  he  was  desirous  of  quitting  the  service, 
and  trying  his  fortune  in  some  disunt  country.  He  was  prevented  bj 
the  government,  however,  as  Hampden  and  Cromwell  were  prevent* 
ed,  in  the  last  century,  frem  going  to  America,  and  remained  to  Italfl 
a  much  more  briUiant  destiny. 

Barras,  who  had  known  him  at  Toulon,  who  knew  hit  courage  and 
skm,  and  how  little  likely  he  was  to  moved  by  scenes  of  dlstresi» 
pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  person  to  command  the  armed  force  in 
1795,  which  repelled  a  remnant  of  Xacoblns,  whose  numbers  were  swel- 
led by  thousands  of  concealed  royalists,  and  was  so  w^  satisfied  witb 
his  behaviour,  as  to  propose  to  hun  a  very  advantageous  marriage 
with  the  present  empress. 

There  is  something  in  this  part  of  his  history  which  must  embarrass 
his  flatterers  not  a  little :  for  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  how  a  jjcrson 
of  his  sober  and  abstemious  life,  and  austere  deportment,  could  have 
been  brouj^ht,  1)\  u\  n-ice  or  by  auioition,  to  Uinn  a  ctMuiexion  which, 
even  at  that  low  bUi^c  of  morality,  was  thought  discreditable.  Had  he 
then  cherished  some  distant  expectation  of  what  he  has  since  attained 
to,  1  should  have  supposed  him  under  the  same  sort  of  persuasion  that 
the  emperor  Sevcrus  was,  who,  in  muting  himself  m  man-iage,  had 
preferred  a  lady  not  altogether  unlike  the  present  empress,  for  she, 
as  well  as  the  wife  of  Sevciiis,  is  said  to  have  had  a  brilliant  fortune 
promised  her  by  a  soothsayer,  or  to  have  been,  what  the  astrologers 
said  of  Julia  Domna,  of  royal  nativity.  You  will  see  the  story  of  this 
last  in  Gibbon.  She  possessed,  it  appears,  many  good  qualities,  and 
many  charms  and  allurements,  and  was  admired,  upon  all  occasioot, 
for  her  gentleness  and  humanity ;  but  the  irregularity  of  her  conduct 
in  private  life  aflforded  ample  subject  to  the  pen  of  Scandal,  nor  was  it 
possible,  says  the  historian,  for  the  most  extravagant  panegyrist  to 
raok  chastity  among  her  virtues. 

His  success  in  Italy,  and  his  bold  approach  towards  Vienna  in  1797, 
ate  well  known ;  but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  remembered,  that, 
carrying,  as  it  were,  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  poim  la  the  othery 
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IkB  wHktmtd  tlie  defcnce  ol  the  lUtes  lie  sttacked,  by  deludmi;  their 
■ibjorti  iMo  teams  of  Uberty  ead  independence  which  it  could  never 
iMve  been  hie  inteBtim  to  reeUie,*  and  that  he  artfully  seiaed  the 
moHient  of  proposing  tfaeae  terms,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Leobeuy 
wken  the  Anatriana  had  gained  his  rear,  and  rendered  retreat,  in  case 
ef  sMslbrtnne,  imposrfUe.  The  gliinous  peace  by  which  so  successfnl 
%  war  waa  terminated,  rendered  Bonaparte  the  idol  of  the  whole  na* « 
tioPb  The  directofy,  who  were  now  oppressed  with  the  greatness  of 
their  umn  general,  became  desirous  of  giving  employment  to  his  energy 
and  resolute  character  at  a  distance,  and  readily  consented  to  a  plan 
which  he  proposed,  of  annexing  Egypt  to  the  republic,  even  though 
Switzerland,  the  ancient  and  faithful  ally  of  France,  was  to  be  rava- 
ged,  and  the  independence  of  Malta  annihilated,  in  order  to  furnish, 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  expedition. 

His  success  in  Eg^  pt,  it'  we  consider  ihc  great  disparit)  of  ftirce, 
has  btciu  I  think,  exaggerated.  It  was  frequeutlv  attended  with  cir- 
cunkbiancc^  oi  unnccessaiy  rigor,  and  uiiprov  okeu  l  i  ui  ky  ;  uiid  I  am 
t<dd,  that  those  wUomean  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  who  know 
him,  never  speak  of  Egypt  m  his  jjresence :  but  it  is  irnpos.sible  not  tu 
admire  the  firmness  witli  winch  he  bore  his  repulse  before  Acre,  and 
the  proud  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  others  by  which  he  silen- 
ced all  complaints,  and  prevented  all  reflections.  The  gallant  rem»- 
aaat  of  hia  army,  who  might  with  justice  have  upbraided  him  for  the 
waste  which  had  been  made  of  their  atrength,  and  the  distress  they 
had  been  ao  unfirofitahly  exposed  Uh  seemed  rather  disposed  to  loUcit 
his  fiorgivenesB  for  not  having  done  moret 

His  touit  exploit  in  Egypt  waa  the  attach  of  the  Turkish  post  at 
Ahottkir,  and  here  Fortune,  whom  he  haa  almost  couTerted  into  a  god» 
dess,  seems  indeed  to  have  befnended  him.  Miot,  one  of  his  warmest 
admirers,  asserts,  that  if  the  Turks,  who  were  able  to  repulse  the  first 
aswnlt  upon  their  prmcipal  redoubt,  had  not  sallied  out,  in  the  mo* 
meat  of  success,  in  order  to  cut  offthe  heads  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
according  to  their  bari)arou8  custom,  and  thus  exposed  tliemaelves  in 
dbonler,  tothe  attach,  of  a  fredi  column,  the  attempt  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  as  fruitless  aa  at  Acre. 

Bat  one  of  the  most  singular  events  in  the  life  of  Bonaparte  is  his 
return  to  France  in  the  year  1799.  He  had  left  it  with  forty  thousand 
chosen  troops,  with  twelve  saii  of  the  line,  aud  all  the  means  of  esta- 


*  Xttiom  of  Italy*  «aft  the  procUmation,  die  Fkvnchanny  I«  oooM  to  break  jrov 
ehaiaa.  TI10  Ftwdli  are  the  ftkods  «fUM  people  ia  eraryeouary.  Tev  rdlgloii*  Toor 
ca>tom»,  ywr  property  tMI  fce  «sipceto4  Tbe  «Mtoal  eCIcdy  wmf.tmMtt  the  Wmmik 
» their  bvetben^  Itc. 
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blishing  a  great  and  flourishing  colony.  The  losses  of  the  republic  ia 
JUie  Weit-lndies  were  to  be  thus  splendidty  repaired ;  tbe  Ncred  land 
of  Egy  pt,  the  cradle  of  the  aits  and  aciiencet«  wat  to  be  rescued  from 
the  bartaHans,  who  had  so  long  oppresBed.  its  wretdied  inbablftaiita  ; 
emmneroe  waa  to  aainme  the  directmi  which  the  hero  of  a  hrmer  age 
had  given  it ;  and  a  mortal  blow  waa  to  be  initicted  upon  Eogiaiid,  m  tbe 
'  destruction  of  its  Indian  empire.  But  how  were  thete  iplendid  pra^ 
peets  realised  }  He  loit  the  whole  of  Ids  fleet ;  he  deserted  the  poor  re- 
mams  of  his  army,  and  returned,  like  Xerxes,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,*  a  poor  fugitive  hi  a  single  frigate^  But  the  weakness  and  proft- 
gacy  of  tbe  directory,  and  the  extreme  bad  conduct  of  their  agenta 
and  officers  had  so  reduced  the  power  of  the  repulilic,  that  the  loasM 
and  disgraces  of  the  Bast  were  overlooked  and  forgotten,  and  the  ge- 
ral,  who  might,  in  other  circumstances,  have  been  made  amenable  to 
a  court  martial,  waa  received  as  a  deliverer.  The  military  hoped  for 
an  end  to  that  disgrace  which  had  lately  obscuied  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms ;  and  a  party  in  the  government  were  deshvos  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  resolute  mind»  and  of  influence  with  the  soldiers, 
in  the  executioo  of  a  plan  which  was  to  place  the  power  of  the  repub- 
lic hi  their  hands,  at  theexpense  of  their  colleagues ;  but  Napoleon  and 
his  brother  Lucien  were  too  cunning  for  the  abbe  Sieyes  and  the  di- 
rector Barras. 

In  violating  the  constitution,  and  destroying,  by  an  armed  force, 
that  {government  which  they  IijkI  sworn  to  obey,  they  chose  that  the 
prolit  should  be  for  themselves  and  followers  ;  nor  were  the  feci int^a 
of  the  nation  such  as  might  have  been  expected  upon  the  occasion. 
They  perhaps  considered  the  conduct  of  their  general  as  im  iL^ular, 
hut  thev  saw  w  ith  pleasure  power  wrested  from  tht  kv  i-p  of  unprinci- 
pled vmijiialificd  men,  and  hoped  for  a  more  equilaljle  and  lenient  go- 
vernnici.i  in  ilic  handb  of  v  L^alhuit  soldier,  misled,  tou  certain  degpi*ee, 
indeed,  by  ambitinii,  but  with  none  of  those  pettv  enmities  to  satisf}-,  or 
those  \  iiioti 8  habits  to  indulge,  which  had  marked  the  condiirt  of  that 
race  of  infenoi-  1  iwycrs  who,  under  the  mask  of  republicanism,  had  so 
long  oppressed  them.  His  education,  and  the  tenor  of  his  earlier  life, 
it  was  supposed,  would  have  induced  him  to  follow  the  example  of 
Monk,  in  England.  All  ranks  were  gratified,  meanwhile*  by  the  qiiea- 
did  and  decided  success  of  the  French  anns»  as  soon  as  they  were 
stored  to  his  direction. 

The  changes  which  have  since  taken  place  are  such  as  he  could 
not  possibly  have  foreseen  or  intended  ;  but  he  has  skilfully  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  that  offered  to  enlarge  his  power,  and  hk 
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views  ha%  iiig  gradually  expanded,  and  every  caprice  almost  oi  his  am* 
bition  having  been  successful,  it  is  nut  improbable  that  he  now  coRsi- 
ders  Providence  as  having  thrown  the  right,  as  well  m  the  power  of 
government  into  his  hands. 

It  has  been  his  policy  to  keep  the  nation  engaged  in  war.  This  has 
gvatified  tbeir  militanr  genius,  and  afforded  them  the  sort  of  latitiac- 
tion  tbcy  are  most  senaibie  of,  while  it  has  enabled  him  to  provide 
fior  many  needy  followers  and  reiationB :  for  he  makes  as  feee  in  tlift 
distribution  of  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Europe  as  if  they 
liad  descended  to  liioi  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  He  would  have 
tee  better*  I  am  persuaded,  to  have  restored  the  ancient  royal  iami- 
If  (tie  establisiunent  of  a  repubtioan  government  was  out  of  the  qoes* 
tion);  bat  not  havn^  thought  proper  to  do  so^  It  Is  probable  that  ha 
ootid  no  otherwise  have  preserved  the  nation  from  scenes  of  internal 
discord  than  by  the  assumption  of  sovereign^.  Arbitrary  power  was 
become  a  necessary  evil,  and,  every  thing  considered,  it  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  placed.  Uui  domestic  adnunistrataon  is,  in 
many  respects,  deserving  ot  praise,  and  his  cudot  though  liable  to  tlie  - 
chaqje  of  Inconsistency,  in  retaining  some  ill-placed  vestiges  of  demo» 
Stacy,  ia  in  general  well  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  nation,  and  to 
die  admmistntion  of  justice ;  but  the  trial  by  jury  has  been  abolished 
ID  sU  criminal  cases,  and  the  law  which  ordains  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  examined  in  a  certain  time  after  his  arrest,  was  forgotten 
as  soon  as  made.  Torture,  loo,  though  contrary  to  law,  is  said  to  be 
applied  in  private  to  enforce  confcs^^ii  n,  and  the  a^L  Uls  ul  ihc  guv  em- 
inent leave  no  means  unesi»u}  cd  to  blacken  the  rep  illation  oi  those 
who  are  to  be  brought  to  trial.  I  have  seen  Moreau's  ii;iiiic  jniblished 
in  the  Moniicur,  at  the  head  of  a  long  list  of  traitors,  wht)  were  in  the 
pay  of  Kngiand  to  assassinate  the  first  consul,  the  week  bi.  fore  he  was 
to  be  tried.  The  present  code  has  put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  abuses 
of  the  republican  law  of  div  orce,  and  religion  is  again  iirntccteil  and 
encouraged ;  but  neither  the  clergy  noi-  the  judges  are  sulhcientiy  paid 
to  render  them  l  espectHble  and  independent. 

His  foreign  enterprises,  though  seldom  the  result  of  any  fair  and 
liberal  policy,  are  conducted  with  great  ability  ;  and  when  he  de\  iates 
from  generally  received  opinions  m  military  affairs,  he  never  tails,  by 
his  success,  to  remind  one,  if  we  may  compare  war  to  poetry,  of  those 
writers  who,  accordiug  to  Pope, 

"CaniaaichagniccbeTaadtte  nKhofart.'' 

Such  too  is  the  brilliancy  of  his  name,  and  the  ovcmiling  influence  of 
a  great  reputation,  that  if  he  fails,  if  the  event  should  even  be  disas- 
trous in  the  extreme,  as  in  Egypt,  or  at  St.  Domingo,  if  he  violates  his 
ttgagemsBti^  «s  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Switaerland,  his  losses  and 
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disapp  intments  make  no  impression  to  his  disucU  an^a^e.  His  want 
oi  ^oiKl  taiUi  &cems  hardly  noticed,  and  the  world  speaks  only  of  his 

triumphs. 

His  guards  are  numeroir  nnd  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and 
his  court  the  most  brilliant,  i  am  told,  in  Europe.  Those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  appear  at  it,  for  there  is  by  no  means  the  indiscriminate 
crowd  of  former  times,  are  most  splendidly  dressed,  nor  is  he,  with  aU 
M»  cares,  indifferent  to  that  clccomsUiice.  A  lady ,  whose  appearance 
he  was  not  ntnfied  with,  was,  upon  one  occasion,  ordered  to  with- 
draw ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  humanity  of  the  chamberlafo  in  wait- 
ing, who  ventmtd  for  once  to  deviate  from  a  strict  interpretation  of 
tlie  orders  lie  liad  received,  that  Biie  was  not  forced  out  in  aeooftenp* 
tttous  and  disgraceful  manner.  A  prbited  paper,  more  hi  tlie  nstnre  «f 
a  mandate  than  of  an  Invitation,  is  sent  to  those  whom  lie  means  to  see 
at  court  upon  great  occarions.  It  was  thns^  after  the  battle  of  Auster* 
litz,  and  when  great  numbers  were  colleeted  in  the  antichamber,  tii^ 
were  instructed,  by  a  sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies,  how  tlwy  were 
to  conduct  themselves.  A  bow  or  a  courtesy  was  to  be  made  at  tiie 
door,  on  entering,  another  when  apposite  the  tlirone,  wl^ra  sat  tlie 
emperor  and  empress,  in  all  the  dignity  of  empire*  and  a  tidrd  at  tlie 
door  of  exit  Notawordwastobesald,and,liavingbcendiscfaarged» 
they  were  left  to  go  round  through  the  open  space  before  the  palace, 
and  find  their  carriages  as  they  could. 

He  eats  and  sleeps  less  than  meet  men,  and  looks  into  every  thing 
himsel£  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  for  the  prosperityof  the  empire, 
if  he  Miffered  certain  sorts  of  business  to  devolve  upon  others ,  for  ihcre 
arc  subjects  upon  which  he  is  universally  allowed  to  be  uninformed.  He 
is  said  to  understand  neither  finance  nor  trade,  nor  how  best  to  ciicou- 
ragc  those  ia.iui;tactorics  he  would  wish  most  to  promote.  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  he  could  rompreheiul  why  his  flotilla  might 
not  get  to  England,  and  he  is  at  times  singularly  deficient  in  matterar 
of  general  policy,  and  extremely  impolitic  m  his  oniduci  towards  neu- 
tral nations. 

He  sometimes  plays  at  cards  for  a  moment,  and  now  aiul  then,  in 
small  fnmily  parties,  is  seen  to  dance  ;  but  then  it  is  without  any  sort 
of  pretension  ut  inic  steps,  anil  like  a  man  who  dances  fores^ercise  and 
to  promote  digestion. 

To  his  relations  and  followers  he  is  liberal  of  that  which  does  nc^ 
belong  to  him,  it  is  true  ;  but  of  that  which  he  might  keep  for  himself, 
he  does  not,  however,  seem  at  all  ambittous  of  acquiring  a  reputatioa 
for  generosity. 

I  travelled  into  Italy,  last  year,  a  few  weeks  after  him,  and  was 
deainms,  as  you  may  suppose,  of  listenuig  to  the  multitude  of  little 
anecdotes  his  journey  and  passage  of  the  Alps*  previous  to  his  Italiaa 
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coronation,  had  given  rise  to.  Tiic  bei-vams  oi  ihv  h  ULCiusid  alw.Lys 
prectdcd,  ajid  prepared  his  ]ui;j.l:> ;  but  tlie  use  ot"  tlic  ruoiuis  iic  occu- 
pied was  sufticic  iiilv  vvt  11  puid  for  by  a  steward  uiio  attended-  To  the 
pct&Liitiuns  and  u;uitks,  however,  many  of  whrjm  liud  provided  new 
clothes  for  the  f*cCcisiou,  aot  u  sixpence  Wiis  gi\  cn  at  the  time,  nor  to 
the  poiitaiaiiters  w  iu)  furnished  the  horses  ;  but  a  moiitii  or  hve  weeks 
alter  there  came  a  conimissioucr  who  settltjd  all  their  demands,  very 
justly  indeed,  but  not  in  a  way  to  abolish  the  unfavourable  impression 
wktich  had  been  already  made,  and  from  ihv  funds  of  the  department. 
It  had.  beeo  the  same  on  his  journey  to  Marengo  and  back  agam,  nor 
did  he  ever  deviate  into  auy  thing  like  generosity  but  in  one  i usance, 
wlieD  a  i^ide,  having  saved  him  from  fallmg  down  a  pricipicei  was 
pmented  witii  apurse  of  fifty  Louis  d'ors.  I  ought  in  justice,  however, 
to  raenlioo  an  anecdote  of  hmi  upon  this  occasion,  and  the  more  so,  as 
1  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  A  lady  of  Geneva  being  upon  a  visit  to 
lier  ffienda  at  Lyons»  a  little  before  the  revolution,  was  tdd  of  a  young 
CcnicaB  who  was  confined  by  sickness  in  an  upper  room  of  the  hotel 
Ganu,  where  she  lodged.  AU  that  the  people  of  the  house  knew  of  him 
vns,  that  he  was  an  officer  of  artillery,  that  his  name  was  Bonaparte^ 
sad  that  his  purse  was  very  slenderly  furnished.  Her  charity,  for  cha- 
li^  is  a  virtue  proper  to  Geneva,  soon  carried  her  to  the  sick  man's 
tediUte,  and  she  had  at  length  the  satislaction  to  see  him  so  far  resto- 
red as  to  set  out  for  his  regiment,  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  her  maternal  care,  and  many  wishes  that  Fortune  might  ever  ena- 
ble iiim  to  testify  his  gratitude.  On  his  coronatioQ  she  wrote  to  him, 
and  took  occasion  to  mingle  with  her  felicitatioM  some  account  of  her 
jrwn  ituition,  which  the  casualties  of  the  times  had  rendered  less  pros* 
pcrcius  than  formerly,  nor  was  she  long  without  an  answer.  She  receiv- 
ed a  very  handsome  letter,  containing  bank  notes  to  the  an  jutmt  of  four 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  very  friendly  assurances  of  immediate 
attenuon  to  any  appUcaUon  which  it  might  be  convenient  to  her  to 
make  hereafter. 

In  his  intended  journeys  from  place  to  place  he  is  always  very  se- 
cret, and,  when  once  in  motion,  extremely  cxneditious,  rather,  I  be- 
lieve from  peevishness  and  impatience  than  from  any  solicitude  for  the 
safety  of  his  person,  which  is  always  sufficiently  weii  guarded. 

If  his  servants  should  suppose,  from  what  tliey  ma}  have  heard 
him  say,  that  he  was  going  to  take  an  airing,  and  should  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  purpose,  he  reprimands  them,  and  orders  his  carriages 
pot  iq>,  and  perhaps  orders  them  out  agam  the  moment  after.  He  haa 
even  been  known,  upon  such  an  occasion,  to  have  invitati'tns  sent  out, 
if  they  can  be  called  invitations,  for  a  ball,  or  a  concert  at  court,  and  to 
let  out  «Q  an  excarsi«B  toth«  sea  ceast,  and  sometimqs  tf  a  very  dk^ 
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tantpart  of  his  cloinmions,  half  an  hour  before  the  guests  are  expected. 
Those  who  accompany  him  upon  such  occasions  know  nothing  of  what 
is  to  be  done,  till  they  are  told  to  get  their  hats  and  swords,  and  that 
the  emperor  is  ready.  On  his  return  from  a  campaign  or  an  excur* 
sion,  noman  pre^^umes  to  know  which  of  the  impct  iai  palaces  he  w|}t 
drive  to ;  but  the  keepers  ctf  all,  from  St.  Cloud  to  Footainbleaiit  miiat 
be  ready  for  his  reception.  It  ofiends  htm  that  any  one  Bhoold  guees  at 
his  meanmg,  even  in  trifles,  and  he  is  extremely  fanpatient  of  what  in 
the  least  approaches  an  appearance  of  contradiction,  and  so  suq>lciaita 
of  seeming  to  be  governed,  that  those  who  wish  to  brmg  him  over  to 
any  change  of  opudon,  must  use  gi^t  circumspection.  Monnier,  m 
distinguished  name  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  revolution,  who  died  the 
okher  day,  was  almost  the  only  one  of  his  counsellors  who  dared  to  dil^ 
^  for  from  him,  and  this  would  render  ham  at  times  outrageous  and  even 
abusive ;  but  I  find  by  the  Moniteur,  that  he  has  provided  very  hand- 
somely for  Mouoier's  children. 

In  speakmg  of  this  eztraor^ary  man,  we  ought  always  to  bear  in 
mind  his  smgular  elevation  from  so  low  an  origin.  No  degree  of  good 
sense,  perhaps,  which  heaven  ever  blessed  an  individual  with,  could 
have  withst()f>d  so  much  flatten  ,  so  much  success,  so  much  of  what  the 
world  cull  l>rosperiiy,  such  abject  scrvilitv  m  v]\n^r  who  were  hut  a  k  w 
years  .igo  hiseijuals,  au(!  ^uch  mean  coiupliHtJtcs  in  the  neighbouring 
princes.  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  Bonaparte  should  be 
am  mg  men,  ancl  with  sovereigns, even  what  a  bold  and  fractious  child, 
who  has  never  known  restraint,  is  with  other  children.  Had  he  lived 
some  centuries  ago,  his  flattcj'erb  mi;^ht  easily  have  persuaded  him, 
that  the  name  he  had  borne  before  his  exaltation  was  by  no  mean 
that  which  belonged  to  him.  They  would  have  traced  his  lineage  to  a 
much  higher  source,  and  have  made  him  the  son  of  Hercules  or  of  Ju- 
piter Ammnn. 

NotwithsuiDding  his  long  establbhed  habits  of  dissimulation,  for 
there  are  cases  in  which  he  condescends  to  dissemble,  his  prudence 
has  sometimes  so  far  forsaken  him,  that  h^  has  spoken  contemptuout- 
ly  of  the  nation  over  whom  he  rules,  and  ridiculed  their  frequent  chan- 
ges of  govetnment  On  its  being  once  mentioned  to  him,  as  a  reason 
for  patronising  the  first  production  of  an  author,  and  for  its  having 
been  thought  proper  to  speak  more  favourably  of  him  in  a  review, 
^n  his  work,  perhaps,  intrinsically  deserved,  that  the  young  man 
was  of  a  family  long  distinguished  In  the  annals  of  literature,  "  Why 
you  would  not  surely,**  said  the  emperor,  "  carry  your  ideas  of  here- 
ditary right  so  far !  no,  no,  whatever  we  lose,  let  us,  at  least,  pre- 
serve the  republic  of  letters.'* 
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He  it  not  a  nember  of  tins  more  than  of  any  other  republic ;  he 
vfitea  incorrectly,  and  in  a  veiy  bad  style,*  and  is  &r  frombdng 
eloqnciit  hi  qieech.  Hb  sentences  hxng  awkwardly  toother,  and  are 
produced  by  starts ;  there  is  something,  nevertheless,  which  Phitarch 
night  have  quoted  ai  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  in  his  answer  to  marshal 
Sonlt,  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  marshal  is  embarrassed, 
sire,"  said  the  aid  de  camp,  **  at  the  superior  force  of  Russians  which 
is  moving  to  attack  him,  and  foresees  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  shift 
his  ground.**  Tell  Soult  /foresee  no  such  thing**  was  the  answer. 
**  He  mmt  die  where  he  is."  , 

He  has  no  respect  for  the  nation,  as  I  have  observed,  nor  have  they 
any  affection  Ibr  him.  Even  his  victories  and  acquisitions  of  territory 
and  influence  no  longer  flatter  them.  They  seem  to  fear,  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  that  France  may  sink  at  last  to  be  a  mere  province  in 
some  great  western  empire,  the  plan  of  which  upi)ears  every  tiay  io 
be  more  and  more  unlohled.  Of  the  parties  which  divide  the  nation, 
the  royulisis  cannot  hke,  and  the  republicans  and  jacobins  muat  hate 
hinj,  while  many  others  who  are  indifferent  to  the  torm  of  govcm- 
ment,  and  w  ould  sacrifice  a  great  deal  for  domestic  srcurity,  complain 
bitterly  of  taxes,  and  groan  under  the  ioss  ot  their  children  by  the  con- 
scription. Others,  again,  feel  hurt  and  oftendcd  ai  the  elevation  of  se- 
veral indinduals  whom  ihey  remcmbci'  as  equals,  or  ]:'erha[is  infe- 
riors, and  they  must  all  agree  ni  deplormg  ihoie  measures  which  have 
led  to  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  government  of  a  single  person  who 
was  no  way  entitled  to  any  such  elevation. 

A  great  deal  more  has  been  published  of  him  than  could  well  be 
known,  (ireat  allowances,  too,  ought  to  be  made  for  the  resentment 
irt  those  whom  he  has  injured,  and  the  jealousy  and  malignity  of  others. 
I  brieve,  however,  that,  like  the  emperor  Valeaunian,  whom  he  is  not 
unlike  in  fortune  and  character,  he  is  frequently  more  apt  to  indulge 
the  furioQS  emotions  of  temper,  than  to  consult  the  dictates  of  reason 
wad  magnanimity.  The  expressions  which  he  gives  vent  to  on  those 
eocasions  are  not,  indeed,  quite  as  fatal  to  the  object  of  his  anger  aa 
thoat  of  Vaientinlan.  He  does  not  call  out '^Strike  off  his  head;  bum 


*  IbmMmtemalprodneCioiMofhbwUdiimldMbaarcrlt^^  hntdieiAllow. 
lilt lettg, which wMaAhwsed to thtwMpwr of idtoilrtin    ndUii  ttebiniB  of  AknUh 

jiv^  a  vf^y  k^ooJ  Itlea  of  hin  »ty!e  :  Jc  ^cns  riremmt  votr-  dci  It  ur.    Le  moment  qui  itotit 
MfMre  de  I'objet  que  uous  ^umoiui  eit  terrible.    II  nr.<>s  isolc       la  tcrrcj  il  fail  ^rouvrr 
corps  lea  coovuJsions  tic  I'^gonie ;  les  facultrt  dc  i'Auie  tout  aiieantacs  ;  elle  ne  consoxve  dc 
tvkntSan  Ofcc  Ponivct'i  <|aPta  CiWf of t  4*aB  mntPhtttuut  ^iil  olttfo  toon.  SoofeOMMfoyofiiio* 

■cm  plus  froids,  plus  e^oittet,  plii«  tn^chantft,  plus  o^^nx  qu'tlt  lut  Ic  *oat  r^ellcmmt.  L'on 

tent  fl.v»"i  ceTTe  sit\  ntion  que  si  rk-n  ne  nous  obligroit  a  Li  rie  il  vaudroit  bea*  cimp  m!eii« 
noarir.    H^'i*  lortque  apres  cette  premiere  pens<^c  I*  on  preste  scs  cnfans  coiitre  ton  C(3fur« 

4m  IWBi>  dpi  I wtfliimii  tooJioo  fmlntiii  la  Mttv,ttV9atH  pBmmtmhm,  Ui,  loo 
WitoKB  ogrirtlf I  do  fanrto  OTtgyfOo. 

Vou  nr.  N 
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htm  to  death ;  beat  him  with  a  club  till  he  expim but  he  is  pasaon- 
ate»  and,  in  such  moments,  he  spares  no  opprobtions  epithet  which  a 
lile  tor  the  most  pa  rt  spent  in  camps  has  brought  him  acquainted  with* 
and  his  mhiisters  are  said  sometimes  to  bear  the  marks  of  his  displea- 
tui-e,  as  in  the  good  old  times  of  the  czar  PeteA  There  is  a  humble 
civility  of  demeanor,  too,  in  hU  menial  servants  which  indicates  ft 
strict  and  regular  roaster ;  but  he  has  been  singularly  auenttre  to  all 
his  relations,  and  respccttul  towards  his  mother.  He  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  witli  thcni  nil  \s  hcii  he  was  first  forming  his  court,  and  spa- 
red no  pains  to  have  them  instnicted  in  every  soit  of  regal  etiquette,  the 
memory  of  wluch  liad  been  retained  by  a  few  old  attendants  of  the  ex- 
iled family,  who  hail  sur\  ivcd  the  revolution.  His  sisters  arc  said  to 
have  provoked  him  ext!  (  iulIv,  upon  these  occasions,  by  their  indocili- 
ty,  and  by  Uieir  soiiK  t iiiK  s  l.^uj^liin^  sv hen  they  shmild  ha^e  gravely 
taken  their  lessons;  but  the  empress,  who  had  tornieriy  lived  at 
co?n-t,  has  more  easily  assumed  the  manners  proper  to  her  high  sta- 
tical, and  plavs  her  jinrt  to  I'crfcction.  bhe  is  said  to  be  always  affable 
and  generous  wiiere  site  c:in,  and  as  she  dresses  to  advantage,  there 
are  times  when  she  is  still  a  pretty  woman  ;  being  no  Icmger  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  gammg  and  to  various  sorts  of  extravagance,  she 
is  much  better  spoken  of  than  during  the  consular  government,  whem 
her  custom  was  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could  befal  a  mil- 
liner or  shopkeeper  of  any  sort,  and  her  stqiping  at  a  house  in  travel* 
ling  a  very  serious  calamity  to  the  owners  of  it.  Scandal,  which,  for  a 
time,  made  so  very  free  with  her  name,  now  leaves  her  tmmolested  ; 
nor  is  it  very  busy  with  the  emperor,  who,  in  deviating  into  some  irre* 
galaritios,  has  been  merely  biassed,  I  am  persuaded,  by  the  desire  of 
appearing  what  the  world  had  been  accnstoroed  lo  in  persons  of  his 
tank,  like  Mr.  Jourdam,  in  the  Hoorgeoise  Gentilhooime,  who,  wishing 
it  to  be  foiigotten  that  he  had  ever  kept  a  shop,  was  desirous  of  giving 
concerts  on  a  Wednesday,  as  he  was  told  all  the  nobility  did. 

I  have  seen  two  of  his  brothers :  Joseph,  whom  he  is  endeavouring 
to  make  king  of  Naples,  and  Louis,  for  whom  he  is  hiking  about  for  a 
gettlement.  They  are  said  to  be,  both  of  them,  men  of  unambitioaB 
tempers  and  domestic  habits.  Joseph  lives  with  great  magni6cence 
in  the  country,  but  has  not  showed  himself  much  in  Paris  this  winter^ 
and  has  never  been  as  happy,  perha[>s,  as  when  hib  hopes  of  fbrtune 
werebtdltupon  a  contract  for  su])pl)  ing  the  cavalry  with  saddles.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  sound  ju(!gment,  and  very  much  relied  upon  by  his 
brother;  the  other  is  a  slender  sickly-hx^king  man,  with  a  solemn  and 
thoiip;htful  c(  iiiitt  n  inre.  He  has  been  deprived  ol  the  use  of  his  right 
arm  by  a  stri  ke  ui  the  palsy,  is  unl  l  1'.  i'  ;n\  at  ii^e  pui'suiis,  and  wnuld 
gUdiy,  I  believe,  lead  a  lile  of  retirement.   Lucieo,  who  Utis  acted  a 
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dktingitished  part  in  the  revdutioD,  I  have  nerer  seen.  Having 
•maned  vast  sums  of  mooey  when  in  power,  he  has  lived  for  some 
time  at  a  distance  from  court,  but  in  the  style  of  a  prince.  He  has 
never,  it  is  said,  approved  of  Napoleon's  usurpation,  nor  would  he 
consent  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  to  whom  the  other  had  t.ikc n  ; n 
objection,  on  the  score  of  character,  or  of  former  connexions.  \\  iica 
pressed  upon  this  subject,  he  not  only  resolutely  refused,  but  threw  out 
some  reflections  upon  the  choice  which  his  brother  had  m  ule  of  a 
companion  for  life,  adding,  that  he  believed  the  em])eror  took  him  for 
a  Frenchman.  There  arc  several  sisters  of  the  family  ;  but  the  only 
one  I  h<ive  seen  is  madame  Murat,  who  is  handsome,  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  Napoleon  character,  however*  in  her  face.  The  princess  Louis 
has  nothing  distinguished  in  her  appearance  ;  but  seems  good  natured. 
It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  corps  legislatif  that  I  saw  these  ladies  toge- 
dier  with  the  empress.  They  were  seated  in  a  b<^ix  immediately  in 
front  of  the  emperor,  and  at  the  foot  of  his  statue,  which,  with  less 
flbservance  of  propriety  than  is  usual  in  this  land  of  taste*  is  placed 
qtposite  to  the  throne,  and  in  a  costume  that  partakes  more  of  the  g|a* 
^tor  than  of  the  emperor. 

The  hall  has  the  air  of  a  handsome  theatre,  with  what  might  be 
the  pit  and  boxes  thrown  into  one,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  se- 
nate, the  legislative  body,  and  the  tribunate.  Above  is  a  gallery  for 
spectators,  and  hi  the  centre,  facing  it,  is  a  small  recess,  in  the  nature 
of  a  stage,  where  the  throne  was  placed,  witk  room  for  a  dozen  or 
more  persons  about  it. 

The  speech  which  the  emperor  delivered  was  such  as  you  have 
seen  it  in  the  papers.  It  was  replete  with  eulogiums  on  the  army,  nor 
was  it  less  expressive  of  his  high  sense  of  the  proofs  of  aflection  given 
him  by  the  whole  French  nation.  It  contained  also  a  wish  for  peace, 
even  with  England,  and  breaihed  a  dreadful  spirit  of  enniiir  a'<ii:ist 
the  queen  of  Naples,  whom  he  threatened  with  the  full  weight  i>t  his 
implacable  venj^eance.  He  added,  for  the  infoi  nirttion  of  his  faithful 
subjects,  that  a  few  ships  had  been  lost  in  consequence  (?f  a  tempest  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  action,  which  had  been  very  imprudently  hazard- 
ed agair.st  superior  numbers.  '1  tiis  speech,  though  short,  he  read, 
and,  to  appearance,  wuh  some  difficulty,  without  once  removing  his 
eyes  from  the  paper,  and  without  any  action,  except  a  motion  of  the 
hand  when  he  spoke  of  the  queen  of  Naples.  He  seemed,  in  short, 
£sr  otherwise  than  I  am  told  he  is  upon  the  field  of  battle.  He  was 
agitated,  I  observed,  and  he  breathed  with  diflliculty,  ard,  whether 
oppressed  with  the  splendor  which  surrounded  him,  or  out  of  patience 
at  the  tediousness  of  the  ceremony,  there  was  a  mixed  expression  of 
Anger  and  of  sorrow  very  rtmgty  marked  npen  his  countenance.  I  do 
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not  tbink  that  in  the  whole  CoHm  of  my  life  I  ever  saw  a  countenance 
which  held  out  less  eDCout^gf  roent  to  any  cue  who  might  he  dnposed 
to  ash  a  favonr  from,  or  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  another.  I 
now  felt  more  forcibly  than  I  had  yet  done  m  France,  the  blessing  of 
being  b  a  free  country,  and  as  we  looked  down  npon  the  plumca 
which  waved  below,  it  had  the  appearance  of  some  splendid  eKhiUt 
lion  at  the  opera,  whUe  the  emperor,  in  his  Spanish  diess,  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  and  the  dapping  of  hands,  and  sainted  again 
in  the  same  manner  when  he  had  finished  speaking,  histead  of  convey- 
ing to  my  mind  any  idea  of  regal  dignity,  made  me  think  rather  of 
some  favourite  actor  in  Kichard  III,  nor  would  the  expressions  which 
SniciUci  a])p)ies  to  this  vahunt  usurper  of  the  crown  of  England,  he  in- 
.4pplica?^le  on  the  pre«^eTit  ix  c.,;-i<  ii. — "  If  one  could  forget  the  danger 
of  the  jjrecedent  in  ti;;grant  a  usurpation,  it  might  be  confessed  that 
Ru  hai-d  was,  in  many  respects  most  eminently  quulit  t^d  to  reign.  He 
had  courage,  capacit} ,  and  knowledge;  and  he  enacted  wise  laws 
and  salutary  regulations  :  but  he  \s  ;is  dark,  silent,  reserved,  selfish, 
and  cruel,  a  stranger  to  every  soft  emotion,  and  perfect  in  the  arts  of 
dissimulation.  His  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  a!id,  in  the  gratitica* 
tion  of  this,  he  could  tram])le  u])on  any  law,  either  human  or  divine  ; 
or  commit  any  crime  which,  even  at  a  hasty  view,  seemed  necessary 
Ibr  his  purpose." 

I  had  liked  hit  appearance  much  better  a  few  days  before,  on  the 
parade  at  the  Carousel,  where  his  horse,  as  Comines  says  of  Charlea 
VIII,  gave  a  dignity  to  his  air  not  miworthy  the  conqueror  of  Marengo 
and  Austerlitz.  These  parades  occar  very  frequently  when  he  is  in 
Paris,  and  drawan  immense  crowd,  as  if  it  were  a  noveltyto  see  five  or 
six  thousand  men  under  arms.  The  troops  perform  no  evohitioni,  od 
these  occasions,  but  remain  In  their  ranks,  while  the  emperor  ^ther 
rides  or  walks  about,  inspecting  eveiy  thhig,  from  the  hamessmgoC 
the  flymg  artillery  to  the  cravat  of  a  conscript  The  soldiers  ai«,  for 
the  most  part,  young  men  and  very  nmch  of  a  siw.  There  was  m^ 
thing  to'be  admired  in  their  marching ;  bnt  I  was  struck  with  thehr  si- 
lence and  their  general  air  of  obedience*  The  officers,  on  the  contm- 
ry,  make  an  appearance  hi  which  more  of  the  national  character  is 
perceivable^  They  are  frequently  handsome,  but  seem  to  put  on  as 
fierce  a  look  as  possible,  and  have  a  certam  semi-barbarian  smaitnc&s 
in  the  siseof  thdr  hats,  in  the  manner  of  wearing  their  s  ish,  and  in 
the  display  of  their  whole  person.  This  may  do  verv  m  the  field, 
but  it  seems  to  unfit  them  for  s(  cicty,  which  ha^  so  lar  gained  by  the 
change,  if  half  what  we  have  heard  be  true,  of  the  dissolute  lives  and 
seducing  arts  of  their  predecessorii.  A  Frcm  ti  nHicer  is  now  dange- 
rous only  on  the  froauers  and  to  the  enemy.   At  home  he  forms  one  of 
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a  cla»,i^rt,  which  does  nod  aspire  to  be  ever  seen  in  good  company* 
Tbe  pay  of  the  common  men  is  still  only  iive  sous  a  day,  with  a  ra* 
tkA  of  bread  and  vine.  They  are  allowed  no  meat,  except  when  in 
•ctitre  service.  • 

What  smpriaed  me  most,  at  the  only  review  I  was  present,  was  tm 
peioeive  the  numbers  of  people  wlio  burst  through  the  guardst  m  or* 
der  to  present  tlieir  petitions.  The  emperor  received  them  very  gra* 
caansly»  and  gave  the  petitions  to  a  person  who  followed  him  with  m 
large  bag  for  that  purpose. 

Heaven  akne  knows  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  extraordmary 
man.  He  has  great  abilities  unquestionably,  nor  are  his  talents  iat 
warnnaccompanied  by  many  such  as  could  best  fit  him  for  the  arts  of 
peace  <*iUslng  from  a  private  station,  and  covering  liisdeugnn  ante 
serming  dbedience  to  a  government  which  he  has  trampled  upon, 
when  It  ceased  to  promote  his  views,  he  lias  served  all  parties 
tieatly  for  a  wlule,  and  commanded  them  all  victoriously  at  huit  Ha 
has  overrun  every  eomer  of  Europe*  and  subdued,  with  equal  eue^ 
the  poverty  of  the  north  and  the  riches  of  the  south.  He  has  made  fior 
himself  a  station  among  princes,  and  is  not  only  adopted  aa  a  hrodiert 
but  counted  as  a  superior  by  these  gods  of  the  earth."* 

But  how  has  mankind  been  benefited  by  these  phenomena  wluob 
have  risen  op  from  among  them?  The  pride  of  a  great  and  gallant  na«* 
tion  Is  humbled  by  the  ascendency  which  their  own  servant  has  proud- 
ly assumed  over  them*  Those  barriers  which  separated  one  kingdom 
from  another,  and  which  served  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe,  have  been  broken  down;  a  wider  field  Is  now  opened 
for  the  range  of  Ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  human  race ;  and  a 
death'Stroke  has  been  given  to  Liberty  in  every  comer  of  the  conti- 
nent. Neither  morality,  meanwhile,  nor  religion,  nor  science,  nor  any 
uscfol  art,  has  been  promoted  by  tlioso  v  icidi  ies  and  that  buccess  which 
have  been  so  much  extolled  ;  and  ihai  iiume  which  might  have  been 
transnutted  to  future  ages  with  the  blessings  of  a  gratehii  posterity, 
will  serve  only,  as  Julm&on  says  of  Charles  XII, 
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BIOGRAPRT— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO* 

SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  HORATIO  GAT£Si. 

Concluded  from  fiage  454,  vol,  ii. 

Gates  was  in  a  private  stalion,  residing  on  his  fkm^ 
Virginia,  in  June,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty.  The  low 
state  of  their  affairs  in  the  southern  districts  induced  con* 
p-ess,  on  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  to  call  him  to  the  chief 
command  in  that  quarter.  The  state  of  aiTairs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Jersey,  and  New- York,  afforded  suflH  icnt  employ- 
ment for  Washington,  and  Gates  bcuig  the  next  in  rank 
and  reputation,  was  resorted  to  as  the  last  refuge  of  his  suf* 
flering  countty* 

The  efforts  of  the  British  in  the  southern  states  had  been 
very  stn  iuious  and  successful.  Charleston,  ihe  chief  city, 
had  been  taken.  Ail  the  American  detachments,  collected 
with  great  difficulty,  easily  dissolved  by  their  own  fears,  ill 
furnished  vrith  arms,  and  unqualified  for  war,  by  inexpert* 
cnce  and  want  of  discipline,  were  instantly  overwhelmed  and 
dispv  rsed  by  the  w  ell-t  quipped  cavalry  of  Tark  ton,  and  the 
veterans  of  Rawdoo  and  Comwaliis*  I'he  American  leadeia 
were  famous  for  their  valour,  perseverance,  and  activity* ; 
but  these  qualities  would  not  supply  the  place  of  guns,  and 
of  hands  to  manage  them.  At  this  crisis  Gates  took  the 
command  oi  that  miserable  remnant  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  southern  army,  and  which  mustered  about  fifteen  hun* 
dred  men*  A  very  numerous  and  formidable  force  exist* 
cd  in  the  promises  of  North-Carolina  and  Virginia.  The 
paper  annies  of  the  new  states  always  made  a  noble  appear- 
ance. All  the  muniments  of  war  overflowed  the  skirts  of 
these  armies ;  but,  alas !  the  field  was  as  desolate  as  the  pa- 
per estimate  was  full.  The  promised  army  proved  to  be 
only  one  tenth  of  the  stipulated  number,  and  assembled  at 
the  scene  of  action  long  after  the  fixed  time*  The  men  Avere 
destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  scantily  supplied  both, 
with  the  patriolum  and  courage  of  true  soldiers- 
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Two  modes  of  immediate  action  were  proposed*  One 

was  to  advance  into  the  country  possessed  by  the  enemy,  by 
a  road  somewhat  circuuous,  but  which  would  supply  the  ar- 
my with  acc<Mnmodations  and  provisions*  Gates  was  averse 
So  dilatory  measures*  He  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  misled 
by  the  splendid  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  him* 
He  waii  anxious  to  come  to  action  immediatt  ly,  ami  to  ti  ruii- 
Bate  the  war  by  a  few  bold  and  energetic  titorib.  lit  thereiore 
resolved  to  collect  all  the  troops  into  one  body,  and  to  meet 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible*  Two  days  after  his  arrival 
in  camp  he  began  his  march  by  the  most  direct  road.  This 
road,  unlortunateiy,  led  through  a  barren  country,  in  the  hot- 
test and  most  unwholesome  season  of  the  year. 

During  this  march  all  the  forebodings  of  those  who  pre* 
ferred  a  different  track  were  amply  fnlfilled*  A  scanty  sup- 
ply of  cattle,  found  nearly  u  iid  iii  the  woods,  was  their  prin- 
cipal sustenance,  while  bread  or  flour  was  almost  wholly 
wanting,  and  when  we  add  to  a  scarcity  of  food  the  maligni- 
ty of  the  climate  and  the  season,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
^  work  of  the  enemy  was  anticipated  in  the  destruction  of 
considerable  numbers  by  disease.  Tlie  perseverance  of 
Gates,  in  surmounting  the  obstacles  presc  uted  by  piny  thick- 
cta  and  dismal  swamps,  deserves  praise,  however  injudicious 

original  choice  of  such  a  road  may  be  thought  by  some* 
In  this  course  he  effected  a  junction  with  some  militia  of 
North-Carolina,  and  with  a  detachment  under  Porterheld. 

He  Enally  took  possession  of  Clermont,  whence  the 
British  commander,  lord  Kawdon,  had  previously  withdrawn* 
That  general  prepared,  by  collecting  and  centering  his  forces 
in  one  body,  to  overwhelm  him  in  a  single  battle.  Lor3 
Ra\Ndon  was  posted  with  his  forces  at  Camden.  Alter 
•ome  deliberation,  the  American  leader  determined  to  ap- 
proach  the  English,  and  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  a 
battle* 

Rumour  had  made  the  numbers  of  the  Americans  much 
grc  aier  than  they  really  w  ere  in  tiie  imagmatioa  of  the  jbri- 
nsh*   Comwallis  himself  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action. 
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and,  though  mustering  all  hi»  strength  ior  thm  arduouf  occa* 
sion,  could  not  Mng  above  two  diousand  effective  men  mfm 
iht  Md»   Nineteen,  however,  out  of  twenty  of  these  were 

veterans  of  the  most  loniiidable  qualifications.  With  the 
reenlbrcement  ol  seven  hundred  Virginian  militia  and  some 
Other  detachment^  Gates's  army  did  not  fall  short  of  four 
thousand  men*  A  veiy  small  portion  of  these  were  regular 
troops,  while  the  rest  were  a  wavering  and  undisciplined  mi- 
litia, whose  pi  t  sencc  was  j  :uhcr  injurious  ihcUi  bciieiicial. 

Notwithstandmg  his  inferiority  of  numbers,  Comwailis 
ibund  that  a  retreat  would  be  more  peniicious  than  a  battle 
mider  the  worst  auspices ;  and  he  himself,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  August,  prepared  to  attack  his  enemy.  General  Gates 
had  taken  the  same  resolution  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  ad- 
verse forces  came  to  an^gagement  m  which  the  Americans 
auflfered  a  defeat*  The  loss  of  the  batde  was  ascribed  with 
reason  to  the  cowardice  and  unskilfulness  of  the  militia. 
Among  these  the  rout  and  confusion  was  absolute  and  irre- 
trievable, and  Gates  had  the  singular  fortune  of  conducting 
the  most  prosperoua  and  the  most  disastrous  of  the  militarf 
entei^rises  in  this  war* 

Here  was  a  dismal  reverse  in  the  life  of  Gates*  His 
prosperous  scale  sunk  at  Camden  as  fast  as  it  had  mounted 
at  &aatoga*  There  had  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  road  to  the  theatre  of  action,  and  the  hardships  and 
dist  ases  which  one  pari\  luid  foretold  would  infest  the  road 
which  he  took,  actually  exceeded  what  was  menaced*  A  bat- 
tle lost  against  half  the  number,  in  curcumstances  where  the 
vanquished  army  was  taken,  in  some  degree,  by  surprise, 
would  not  fail  to  suggest  suspicions  as  to  the  caution  or  dis* 
cerumcnt  of  the  general. 

Gates  continued  in  command  till  Oaober  the  fifth  in  the 
same  year,  about  fifty  days  after  the  disaster  at  Camden* 
In  this  interval  he  had  been  busily  employed  in  repairing  the 
consequences  ol  that  defeat,  and  was  now  reposing  for  the 
winter*  He  w  as,  on  that  da)  ,  however,  displaced,  and  sub* 
gectedtothe  inquiry  of  a  special  court*   Thia  inquiry  was  a 
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a  tedious  oae,  but  tenalnated  finally  in  the  acquittal  oi  the 
genend.  He  was  reinstated  in  hi*  militvy  command  in  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-two»   In  the  MMMumtime, 

howc\  t^r,  the  great  scciita  ui  the  soutliem  war,  especially  the 
capture  of  Comwallis,  had  past.  Little  room  was  afforded 
to  a  new  goierel  Id  gather  either  laurela  or  hcabttie*  Apar- 
tieular  detail  of  those  transactions  m  which  he  was  coooetn- 
ed  exceeds  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  hasty  sketch.  In 
like  manner  we  are  unable  to  digest  that  voluminous  mass  of 
letters^  evidences^  and  documents  by  whilch  the  resolution  of 
congress,  in  favour  of  his  conduct  at  Camden,  was  dictated. 

The  capture  oi  Comwallis,  which  produced  such  grand 
and  immediate  consequences,  swallowed  up  the  memory  of  all 
former  exploits,  and  whatever  sentence  the  impartial  histori- 
an may  pronounce  qn  the  comparative  importance  of  die  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne,  and  the  surrender  of  ComwaOis,  to  the 
national  welfare,  or  to  the  merit  of  the  leaders,  the  people  of 
that  time  could  not  hearken  to  any  sucii  parallel.  They 
swam  in  joy  and  exultation,  and  the  hero  of  York*U>wn  was 
alike  with  .congress  and  with  people  die  only  saviour  of  his 
country* 

If  Comwallis  was  encompassed  with  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  retreat  when  his  situation  became  desperate,  and  all 
sources  of  new  supply  of  provision  were  eadunisted ;  if  he 
was  surrounded  by  eneoues  more  numerous  than  his  own 
troops,  such  likewise  were  die  circumstances  of  Burgoyne, 
and  which  ensured  tiie  assailants  a  victory  in  botli  cases. 
In  Burgoyne's  case  tliese  obstacles  to  retreat  were  partly  fo- 
rest and  morasay  but  chiefly  consisted  in  the  cauticm  and  la- 
bour of  Schuyler  and  of  Gates*  The  mounds  which  endo- 
sed  Comwallis  consisted  cntirel\  of  a  formidable  fleet  of  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  assailants  were  fo- 
reign au^liaries.  Gates  completed  the  destruction  of  his 
adversaiy,  already  half  executed  by  his  own  folly,  and  by 
the  skill  and  diligence  of  Gates's  predecessors  ;  but  that  plan 
by  which  Comwallis  was  plunged  into  a  desperate  situation. 

Vol*  lit*  o 
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was  wholly  digested  by  the  wisdom  of  Washington.  Com* 
wallis's  sturender  was  the  signal  for  peace,  which  every  one 
recognised  as  soon  as  it  was  displayed  ;  but  the  event  at  Sa- 
ratoga, as  to  its  influence  on  the  event  of  the  war,  might  be  a 
t<^ic  of  endless  dispute* 

A  second  mysterious  ttid  delicate  transaction  of  this  war, 
was  the  conduct  of  the  o£kers  at  tiie  close  of  it.  They  de* 
manded  payment  of  their  wages  in  arrcar,  but  this  being  quite 
impossible,  they  threatened  that  vengeance  which  their  mili- 
tary union  had  put  in  their  power*  Thus  the  thou^tful  ob* 
server,  who  foresaw  in  this  revolution  nothing  but  the  usual 
course,  from  a  well  regulated  government  to  a  military  usur- 
pation, imagined  the  next  step  in  such  a  progress  was  alrea- 
dy at  hand.  He  overlooked,  however,  the  character  of  the 
great  leader,  who  added  to  the  perseverance  of  Cromwell 
and  the  magnanimity  of  Caesar  the  i;itegrity  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  men. 

The  secret  history  of  this  conspiracy  would  be  very  cu- 
rious, and  either  the  enemies  or  friends  of  Gates  would  find 
aomediing  of  importance  to  his  character.  Yet  nice  and  ai^ 
duous  incited  would  be  the  task  of  exhibiiing  that  something 
to  the  public.  The  author  must  be  silent  on  this  subject, 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  which  will  not  suffer  iiim  to  act  upon 
ills  own  imperfect  knowledge,  in  a  case  where  any  decision 
must  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  fame  of  a  great 
man,  deadJ^ 


*  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  observe  that  in  an  age  where  the 
fSacilities  of  writing  and  publishing  are  so  great,  there  should  be  so  few 
books  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  The  memoirs  of  great  men,  written 
by  themselves.  In  times  of  revolution  the  number  of  such  men  mul- 
tiply, and  in  other  cases  tbey  write  and  publish  by  thousands ;  but  in 
our  revolution  where  can  such  a  performance  be  found  ?  Excepting 
slight  and  contemptible  specimens  of  self-ivritten  memoirs,  I  recol- 
Ifct  none.  The  letters  of  Wasliington  are  precious  relics  indeed,  and 
the  lettci's  of  all  official  cliaractcrs  ^vollld  be  valuable  beyond  ebtinia- 
tion.  These,  indeed,  will  become  of  poi)ular  value  iu  time  ;  and  im- 
mense collectitsis  of  letters  will  be  rescued  from  tbe  bottoms  oi  moul- 
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When  the  revoludon  was  completed  Gates  retired  to  his 
plantation  in  Virginia.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  hib  domestic  economy  j  but  have  reason  to  infer 
that  it  was  eminently  mild  and  lihc  ral^  since  seven  years  af- 
terwanb,  when  he  took  up  his  final  residence  in  New- York, 
he  gave  freedom  to  his  skives.  Instead  of  turning  these  mi- 
serable wretches  to  tlic  hi^h(;st  profit,  he  made  provision  for 
the  old  and  infirm,  while  several  of  them  testified  their  at- 
tachment to  him  by  remaining  in  his  family.  In  the  charac- 
teristic virtue  of  planters,  hospitality.  Gates  had  no  competi- 
tor, and  his  reputation  may  well  be  supposed  to  put  that  vir- 
tue to  a  hard  lest.  He  purchased,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New- York,  a  spacious  house,  with  valuable  ground,  ibr  the 
life  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  here,  with  few  exceptions, 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life* 

No  wonder  that  the  military  leaders  in  the  revolution 
should  aspire  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  civil  honours  after- 
wards* The  war  was  too  short  to  create  a  racp  of  mere  sol- 
diers* The  merchants  and  lawyers  who  entered  the  army 
became  merchants  and  lawyers  again,  and  had  lost  none  of 
dieir  prhniti\  c  qualifications  for  administering  the  civil  go- 
vernment* Gates,  however,  was  a  singuhir  example  among 
the  officers  of  high  rank*  His  original  profession  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  disabled  him  from  acquiring  the  capacity  suitable 
to  the  mere  magistrate  and  senator.  Duiing  twenty-three 
years  he  was  only  for  a  short  time  in  a  public  body.  In  the 
year  1800  he  was  elected  to  the  New- York  legislature  in 
consequence  of  a  critical  balance  of  the  parties  in  that  state^ 


dy  trunk 8»  and  make  their  journey  to  public  libraries.  Even  manu- 
script memoirs  of  that  i)criod  must  start  into  life  in  the  course  of  ccn- 
turien ;  but  in  the  meantime  what  liax  oc  will  be  made  among  them 
by  the  policy,  carelessness,  or  ignuraiice  of  families  !  Thirty  years 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  give  this  value  to  the  records  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  hand  of  Time  is  brushing  fast  into  oblivion  the  only  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  revohition  which  are  of  most  value*  TUO' 
OQly  genuine  tcstiiyonies  to  the  truth  of  events. 
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and  withdrew  again  into  private  life  as  soon  as  the  pnrpoi^ 
for  which  he  was  elected  was  gained. 

Gates  was  a  zealous  partizan  ;  but  he  was,  ns  a  man  of 
ambition,  so  far  unfortunate,  that  his  party  was  a  minor  part 
of  the  nation,  and  consequently  exdnded  from  oi&ceaiid 
emolument*   When  the  national  government  was  fermied,  a 

grand  schism  took  place,  known  by  the  names  of  federalists 
and  anti-federalists.  The  French  revolution  added  new  bit- 
terness and  new  topics  of  dissention  to  thb  division*  The 
former  outnumbering  the  latter,  administered  the  govem* 
ihent  for  several  years,  and  hence  Gates  enjoyed  less  general 
consideration  than  his  former  rank  and  services  certainly  en- 
titled him  to  claim.  With  a  very  large  part  of  tlie  people 
his  former  services  and  merits  were  no  atonement  for  his 
present  political  ofiences*  And,  seeing  all  diings  dirough 
the  eyes  of  facdon,  his  political  creed  was  as  derogatory  to  his 
understanding  as  to  his  morals.  This  is  not  a  time  or  place 
to  draw  a  minute  portrait  of  his  character.  We  can  only 
say,  in  general,  he  had  a  handsome  peracm,  tmdtag  to 
corpulence  in  the  middle  of  Kfe  $  remarkably  courteous  to 
all ;  and  carrying  good  humour  sometimes  beyond  the  nice 
limit  of  di)pTiitv.  He  is  said  to  have  received  a  classical 
education,  and  not  to  have  entirely  neglected  that  advantage 
in  after  life*  To  science,  literature,  or  eruditioii,  however, 
he  made  no  pretensions ;  but  gave  indisputable  mari^s  of  a 
social,  amiable  and  benevolent  disposition.  He  had  two 
wives,  the  last  of  whom,  who  still  survives  him,  he  brought 
from  Virginia*  She  has  been  much  admired  for  her  man* 
ners  and  conversation*  He  died  without  posterity  at  his  cus- 
tomary abode  near  New- York,  on  the  tenth  of  April  1806, 
after  having  counted  a  long  series  of  seventy-eight  years.* 


*  Respect  for  the  reader  ebliges  the  writer  of  the  above  perform- 
ance to  mentioQ  as  an  apology  for  some  of  its  defects,  that  a  greater 
part  was  written  when  lickness  disabled  him  from  ccittQltiag  books 

or  holding  the  pea. 
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FOR  THE  PORT  fOLlO. 

THE  MINERALOGIST.  NO.  L 

The  importance  of  mineralogical  rcsrardi  in  America, 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  ol  his 
country  at  heart*  To  the  artist  it  is  obviously  of  prinuury 
importance  at  'die  present  juncture*  Many  dT  the  metals^ 
heretofore  supplied  by  Europe  are  scarce  and  dear,  and 
many  are  not  to  be  procured  at  any  rate.  To  thi-  man  ul' 
education  and  leisure,  this  science  presents  a  never-failing 
floorce  of  instruction  and  amusement!  he  acquires  an  accu- 
racy in  detennining  the  external  chaiacter  of  things,  and  by 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  matter  of  which  this 
earth  is  composed,  he  will  be  induced  to  extend  his  re- 
acarches,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  more 
extensive  relation  of  minerals.  Although  many  persons 
dnough  die  medium  of  ignorance  view  the  study  of  mine- 
ralogy-, as  an  insignilKant  and  tasily  acquired  branch  of 
science,  the  time,  I  hope,  is  not  iar  distant,  when  such  pre- 
ttndm  will  sink  Into  deserved  contempt.  The  lew  re- 
searches that  have  been  made,  and  the  success  with  which 
they  have  been  crowned,  should  stimulate  our  ambition,  to 
explore  the  hidden  paths  of  mineralogical  America. 

As  far  as  our  mquiries  have  extended,  we  have  met 
with  eaidqr  aubstuwes  and  metals,  resembling  (both  in  theur 
cfaymical  combination  and  geognosy)  those  found  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  Gold,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  some  va- 
rieties of  arsenical  ores,  and  chrome,  on  which  last  men- 
tioned ore  a  set  of  experiments  are  now  performing,  in 
order  to  obtam  its  combinations  (so  necessary  to  the  painter) 
which  in  a  short  time  may  be  procured  here,  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  London  and  Paris.  From  these  cireumsUnces 
we  may  fairly  infer  that  other  valuable  metals  may  be  found 
in  America* 

The  naturalist  in  the  diird  number,  volume  II,  of  The 

Port  Folio,  asserts  that  na£we  antimony  exists  in  tliis  coun- 
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try,  and  rests  his  assertion  upon  its  frequent  occurrence  in 
many  parts  of  Europe ;  I  presume  he  means  tht  sitlphuretj 
not  the  native  antimony,  as  this  never  occurs  in  quantity 
and  in  but  few  localities ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Andr«uburg,  in  the  Haitz,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Cha- 
hihaiches  in  Duuphiny,  the  un frequency  of  lU  occurrence 
renders  it  of  little  importance  than  to  adorn  the  cabinet  of 
the  mineralogist.  The  radiated  gray  antimony  (mine  d^anti- 
moine  grise  of  Hauy)  whidi  is  a  suifkuretf  and  from  which, 
the  pure  metal  is  obtained,  is  that  employed  in  the  &brica- 
tion  of  tA'pes,  he.  Its  striking  resemblance  to  the  sulphuret 
of  antimony  of  the  shops,  is  such,  that  unless  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  its  matrix,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  Hiis  similarity  renders  persons  unacquainted  with 
it  liaf)Ie  to  imposition;  I  would  therefore  recommend  to 
those  whose  interest  it  is,  to  beware  tlie  cheat,  as  an  apothe- 
cary' of  this  city  (who  should  have  known  better)  was  de- 
ceived bv  its  resemblance  to  black  lead. 

Thai  the  substance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
which  on  attempting  to  melt,  was  volatilized,  cannot  from 
that  circumstance  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  ore  in 
question,  is  evident ;  as  many  other  ores,  especially  sulphurets, 
exhibit  the  same  phenomena  on  exposure  to  heat;  some 
speci' s  of  martial  pyrites  and  blende,  each  resembling  anti- 
mony in  some  of  their  external  characters,  are  volatilized, 
by  an  increase  of  temperature;  thus  the  ore  described  by 
Mr.  Thompson  might  have  been  a  sulphuret  of  inm,  or 
zinc,  or  arsenic,  instead  of  antimony.  I  do  not  mean,  by 
these  observ  ations,  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  explorator,  but 
to  place  him  on  his  guard,  by  showing  him  how  easily  he 
may  be  deceived.  That  the  opinion  of  the  ^  Naturalist" 
may  prove  to  be  correct,  by  the  actual  discovery  of  antimo* 
ny,  h  a  circumstance  "  devoutly  to  be  wisird,  '  but  I  place 
very  litde  reliance  upon  the  information  he  details,  save 
that  of  the  specimen  presented  to  the  mineralogist,  whose 
knowledge  cannot  be  doubted*  So  many  impositions  have 
been  played  off,  that  I  am  sceptical  as  to  die  information  of 
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aaj  person,  who  has  not  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  and  I  fear  that  colonel  Mooring  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son were  deceived ;  for  a  circumstance  of  so  much  impor- 
tance to  the  Indu  klual,  and  the  public,  could  not  have  re- 
mained enveloped  in  obscurity  to  this  day* 

For  the  government  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
die  determinate  characters  of  antimonial  ore,  I  will  subjoin 
a  short  account  of  that  which  is  most  commonly  found,  and 
from  which  the  antimony  of  coniincrce  is  obtiiiiicd. 

Its  geognostic  situation  is  always  in  veins,  both  in  pri- 
mitive and  transition  mountains,  it  is  generally  accompanied 
with  one  or  more  of  the  following  ores :  lead  glance,  martial 
pyrites,  biilphuret  of  zinc  and  arsenic,  and  with  c  arbonate 
of  lime  and  quartz.  Its  colour  is  generally  a  light  lead 
gray,  and  it  not  unfrequently  displays  a  tempered  steel-co- 
lonied  tarnish,  its  fracture  is  brilliant,  and  exhibits  a  broad 
or  narrow  stallitece  radiation,  it  b  a  degree  harder  than  black 
lead,  and  like  it,  flies  oir  in  small  pai-ticles  when  cut  with  a 
iuufe,  it  is  easily  melted,  and  emits  a  sulphureous  smell, 
accompanied  with  white  smoke;  if  its  external  characters 
should  be  insufficient  to  develop  it,  let  a  small  quantity  of 
the  ore  be  dissoUcd  iu  nitric  acid;  into  the  solution,  pour 
rain  or  river  water,  if  it  is  antimony,  a  considerable  white 
precipitate  will  be  formed. 

imSSBSSmmSmiaaSSm 


rOE  TBS  FOXT  FOLIO. 

DISCOV£RY  OF  A  REAL  AND  ENTIRE  MAMMOTH. 

The  account  of  this  interesting  discovery  is  ^iven  by  a  Mr.  Adams» 
an  Englisluimn,  long  resident  ut  St.  Petersburg,  whose  love  of  science 
was  not  to  be  controled  by  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  all  the  horrors 
oS  a  distant  journey  to  tlie  frozen  regions  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Having; 
remained  a  few  days  at  Jakousk  on  the  river  Lena,  and  provided  him- 
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aelf  with  recommendatory  letters  to  the  agents  of  ^ortttrnM,  and  to 
aome  wealthy  traders  in  fiir,  whom  the  love  of  gain  keeps  wandering 
far  years  on  the  borders  of  the  Froseo  Ocean,  in  the  most  uncomfort- 
able of  all  climates,  he  proceeded  to  descend  the  liver,  sometimeain 
boats,  and  aoinetiines  on  a  reindeer*  which  he  describes  as  the  most 
disagreeable  snbsthate  fot  a  horse  he  was  ever  condemned  ta  The 
people  hihaUting  those  wild  regions  where  the  Lena  fidls  mto  the 
sea,  can  themselves  Tongoox,  and  their  country  Angerdam.  To  the 
nocfh  of  the  embouchure  is  an  Istmus,  which,  thou^  fUntly  marked 
on  our  maps,  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  here  H  b  usual  for  the 
neighbouring  tribes  to  assemble  during  the  short  summer  they  nie  fa- 
voured with  in  quest  of  fish,  and  of  mammoth  teeth,  or  horns,  (they 
may  be  called  cither)  which  are  frequently  found  scattered  upon  the 
strand.  It  was  in  one  of  these  excursions  that  a  Tongoux  chief,  called 
Soumachoff,  perceived  in  the  summer  of  1799,  an  luikuawn  mass,  in- 
cased toward  the  upper  extremity  of  a.  block  ot  ice,  "wbich  had  been 
thrown  ashore,  and  left  by  the  waves.  In  the  succeeding,  summer  he 
could  distinguish  one  side,  and  afterwards  the  feet  of  aa  animal  of 
great  size,  which  he  soon  conjectured  to  be  the  mammoUi,  bui  on  his 
return  home  to  communicate  the  good  news,  the  seers  of  the  tribe 
alarmed  him  hy  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  if  lie  proceeded 
any  further  in  his  enterprise.  A  similar  monster  had  appeared  but 
once  hi'foi'c,  they  said,  and  all  who  had  presumed  to  examine  it,  and 
thus  pry  into  the  secrets  of  nntiirc,  had  fallen  victims  to  a  contagious 
disorder;  as  all  wisdom  and  all  power  of  comraumcation  with  the  gods 
in  these  barbarous  countries  resides  in  a  few  old  men,  StoumachoflT  re- 
proached himself  with  his  impiety,  and  had  nearly  died  of  a  violent 
illness,  with  which  he  was  shortly  after  seized.  Finding  himself  aUve 
however  at  the  end  of  five  years,  and  that  his  htmting  and  fishing  ex- 
cursions had  been  more  than  usually  successful,  lie  determined  to  pur- 
sue his  prqjecto  in  defiance  of  the  seers.  It  fiortimately  happened  too, 
that  the  hiterval  of  summer  having  been  longer  than  usual  in  the 
year  ISOi*  the  ice  immediately  about  the  mammoth  was  melted,  and 
the  body  of  the  animal,  being  extricated  from  the  case  where  it  had 
been,  for  many  centuries  probably,  contained,  and  impelled  by  its 
enormous  weight,  rolled  down  upon  the  strand  below,  where  Souma- 
choff and  his  friends  were  assembled;  delighted  with  their  prise,  they 
immediately  proceeded  to  saw  off  the  teeth,  which  weighed  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  wtM  sold  for  fifty  rsables,  and  the  car- 
cass was  then  abandoned  to  tiiose  who  chose  to  food  their  dogs  with  it, 
and  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 

It  was  two  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1806,  that  Mr.  Adams 
arrived  at  the  spot,  where  the  slLeletonof  the  animal  covered  by  the 
hide  was  still  extended.  His  first  care  was  to  have  tlie  hide  taken  off. 
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and  the  united  efforts  often  men  were  neccbiui  y  to  drag  it  along,  and 
stretch  it  open  to  the  sun.    He  then  separated  the  bones  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  put  them  tagctlier  again,  and  returned  after 
a  few  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  which  he  has  related 
in  a  very  interc>ti;ig  rnamier,  perfectly  repaid,  he  says,  for  all  the  fa- 
tigue he  had  uiulurgone,  and  the  expense  he  had  incurred.  The 
mammoth  in  question  appears  to  have  been  mm:  Icct  hii;h,  and  four- 
teen feet  in  length,  with  a  long  and  shaggy  mane,  but  with  no  tail  as 
the  elephant  has,  and  differing  in  some  other  less  important  particu- 
lars from  that  animal ;  they  are  probably  varieties  of  one  species ;  the 
bones  of  its  head  we%hed  fiour  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.   I  shall 
conclude  the  my  imperfect  entncX  I  have  given  ci  Mr.  Adams's  ac«^ 
Comit  in  his  own  words :     On  comparing  the  mammoth  in  my  pos- 
•odoi  with  the  description  of  the  one  discofered  near  New-Yorfc, 
thete  appears  to  be  a  consadefaUedilBif«ncebttiieen  them:  thislast, 
to  jndee  by  the  indication  of  its  teeth,  miisl  have  been  a  caintvmiis 
ammaJt  which  was  not  thp  case  with  mine;  the  thick  &r  of  mine 
woold  imply  that  it  had  beoi  a  natiye  o£  the  colder  jregion8»  but  still 
it  would  be  difficnlt  to  conceive  how  it  became  hicaaed  in  ice.  As  to 
the  remains  of  mammoths  which  have  becndiscoveted  in  the  seutheim 
parts  of  Europe,  the  probability  i8»  that  th^  have  been  tnmiporteA 
there  at'a  very  distant  period  if  the  violence  of  scne  gieat  immda* 
tion.'*  It  is  added  hi  a  note*  that  Mr.  Adams  proposes  tosell  his  sho* 
kton  of  a  mammoth*  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  expenses  of  an 
eicnrsion  which  he  hopes  to  make  to  the  islands  of  lacbooandof 
SichoQ,  not  without  some  expectation  of  finding  there  a  part  of  the. 
American  ccaitineDt. 


FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  TABLE  DHOTfi^KO.  XL 

A^ernon  to  Murimomf* 
Mavt  of  the  yoQUg  females  in  Greenland  have  such  a  deq>-rootei| 
abhorrence  to  matrimony  *  that  when  they  are  much  impottnned  by 
seitorsy  and  are  afraid  ofthe  compolsofy  interference  of  their  parents, 
thqrekpe  into  the  woods,  and  cut  off  their  hair.  The  disgrace  atten- 
dant on  the  loss  of  this  elegant  ornament  of  the  head,  is  so  great  in  that 
iihmdv  that  it  eftctoally  secures  tfaeai  liram  fiiither  importunity,  by 
Vou  xxi»  T 
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teaTiiig  awRjr  their  loven.  Our  American  ladies  ouuicA  be  charged 
^th  niGh  an  odiooB  viohitieQ  of  the  6rBt  and  most  impericnft  cominand 
issued  by  the  Alaii|^^,  hi  the  Cirenty-eighth  Tene  of  the  lint  chapter 

of  Genesis. 

£ducaiion  epitomized. 
Th  1  H  F  arc  numberless  books  extant  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  many  ot  tliem  posses«?ed  of  very  considerable  merit.    I  have,  how- 
ever, lately  iTU't  with  two  lines  of  a  venerable  old  writer,  \vliich  appear 
to  me  to  embrace  the  quintessence  of  the  moral  education  ot  children. 
Thev  ai  e  in  a  work  of  ercat  merit,  which  is  very  scarce,  a  copy 
whereof  is  to  be  found  in  our  city  librar)-.    It  is  called  *'  Tntroductio  ad 
Pnidentiam — by  Thomas  Fuller."   Be  it  observed,  that  although  the 
titk  irin  iAtiD,  the  work  is  in  English.  The  lines  are — Let  your 
jlSrji  lesson  to  your  children  be  obedience.   The  aecond  maybe 
what  you  pleat**  I  ahovld  ecatfider  it  an  affipiait  tothe  reader's  un- 
•deistanding  la  aoppese  a  comment  necessary. 

Pesbaps  a  mere  wanton  enjioBure  cf  the  UfSe  of  a  braye  man,  and 
a  Mhlbl  lover,  has  never  occurred,  than  hi  the  case  I  sabjohu  In  the 
reign  of  Francis  I,  M.  de  Lorges,  a  man  of  great  merit,  paid  hjs  ad- 
dresses for  a  eonsiderable  time  to  a  yoong  lady,  by  whom  they  were 
lavoarably  receired.  The  liyvers  were  present  at  a  fight  of  lions, 
given  on  some  grand  occasion  liy  the  monarch.  The  lady,  with  a 
hideous  degree  of  levity,  folly,  and  cmelty,  threw  her  glove  into  the 
arena,  and  told  her  lover,  if  his  aliection  for  her  was  sincere,  he  must 
go  and  bring  It  to  her.  M^thout  a  moment*a  hesitation,  he  undaunted- 
ly descended — ^put  his  cap  over  one  hand-— and  took  his  sword  in  the 
other.  Very  fortunately  the  lions  made  no  attempt  to  molest  him  ; 
and  he  was  therefore  enabled  to  obey  the  hard-hearte  d  fair  without 
injury.  When  he  icluiued,  he  threw  the  glove  ^it  her  with  a  high 
degree  of  resentment  for  the  wanton  aiul  unfeeliug  manner  in  ^v]lich 
^he  had  e  xposed  his  life  to  such  imoiinent  hazard.^  He  never  renew* 
cd  iiis  suiL 

To  the  preceding  story  I  shall  furnish  a  very  remarkable  and 
striRiiig  contrast.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it 
was  fashionable  in  Spain  for  gentlemen  ot  the  first  respectability  to 
take  .a  part  in  the  bull  fights,  as  a  point  of  honour,  a  young  cavalier 
having  learned  that  a  number  of  the  most  ferocious  bulls  of  the  moan- 
tains  wei'e  to  be  rxhibittd  at  a  bull  feast,  rescued  to  engage  with 
oneof  themin  honour  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  She 
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wmA  every  ptmMt  mauis  to  prevent  iuiD-«begged»  prayed,  andlm- 
t^oreiL  Itwaf  oUia  vaia.  He  was  inflexibly  detenniiied  to  Cftrrjr  his 
purpose  into  execotifln.  On  tlie  day  appointed,  he  advanced  into  the 

arena,  juidhad  hardly  begun  the  attack,  when  an  elegant  stripling  ru8h- 

ed  in  and  stepped  between  him  and  the  bull.  In  a  few  minutes  tlie  bold 
assailant  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  in  falling  diiicovcred  so  much 
€jf  the  %  i sage,  as  satisfied  the  distressed  cavalier  that  it  was  his  beloved 
fair  one,  wlio  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  rescue  him  from  destruction, 
had  fallen  a  victim  herself.  He  then  made  a  still  more  desperate 
attack  upon  the  bull,  which  he  killed — but  iu  tlic  combat  received 
several  mortal  wouiuls.  He  was  taken  away,  and  laid  in  the  same 
chamber  with  the  faithful  but  unfortunate  fair.  They  were  both  con- 
signed to  one  common  grave. 

Sense  and  underatanding. 

These  appears  considerable  confiision  in  the  use  of  these  terms. 
They  are someCinies employed  as  if  they  were  synonimous — ^but  gene- 
rally aa  conveying  meanings  very  difierent  Tlie  latter,  I  lieUeve»  ia 
tte  correct  mode. 

So  far  from  their  being  synonimous,  or  the  possession  of  the  one 
qnality  implying  the  co»existence  of  the  other,  I  am  persuaded  that 
ikt  instances  of  persons  being  endowed  with  the  one,  and  being  nearly 
>   or  totally  devoid  of  the  other,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  in 
vhieh  they  are  combined  together. 

1  have  in  vain  sob^t  m  Pioazi's  British  Synonimy,  for  any  explana* 
tkn  that  would  reflect  li^t  upon  the  subject 

By  sense  is  implied  that  sober  quali^,  which  is  someUroes  s^led 
pradence,  or  discretion,  and  whose  operations  are  principally  directed 
to  just  opinions,  and  correct  conduct,  in  the  common  aflairs  of  life. 
It  Is  likewise  termed  good  sense,  and  common  sense. 

Understanding  is  a  faculty  of  a  higher  order.  It  implies  considera- 
ble intellectual  endowments — quick  perceptions — ^nice  discrimination 
—brilliant  imagination,  &c.  &c. 

To  exemplify  this  tlieoiy.  A  man  may  not  only  possess  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  first  class,  but  haNT  those  powers  cultivated  to  tlie 
highest  degree  by  education,  and  intercourse  with  society — he  rcay  be 
profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences — be  a  first  rate  jjcct 
and  painter — be  equal  as  an  orator  to  Demosthenes,  Cirero,  Chat- 
ham, Burke,  or  Curran — and  yet  be  so  totally  void  of  seruc,  as  to 
render  himself  not  merely  ridiculous,  but  contemptible.  He  may, ia 
fine,  ejKmplify  what  the  witty  Rochester  wrote  of  Charles  II : 

"  Wbo  never  raid  a  fooltth  tbm^* 
And  o<ver  did  a  wise  one." 
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Let  ut  examine  the  other  side  of  the  question.  There  arc  numbers 
ol  men  to  be  found,  'Who  are  not  only  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  and 
acleiiees,  but  bf  iiatore  totally  incapable  of  acquiring  them— whose 
percqitkni  m  toliie  teit  degree  dull— who  cannot  write  twenty  con- 
■ect«d  Unet  m  any  pUin  subject  in  the  humblest  prose— who  can 
hardly  discriminate  between  blank  verse  and  rhyme,  or  between  a 
drawing  and  an  engraving  and  some  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor 
write— and  who  neverthelesB  m  all  the  afikirs  of  the  world,  diqitay  so 
much  ofthat  Talnable  qnall^,  sense,  as  not  only  aeldonier  never  to 
rader  themselves  ridiodoos,  bat  to  pass  thron|^  the  world  with  eip ' 
teem  and  veipcct* 

Dueiiing, 

The  great  increase  of  tin-  practice  of  duelling  has  veiy  justly 
excited  considerable  indignation  in  the  public  mind,  and  called  forth 
the  interference  of  some  of  our  legislatures,  and  other  public  bodies  of 
men,  in  the  hope,  may  it  not  be  vain !  of  arresting  its  further  progress. 
Society  ought  to  fnmn  down  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  upon  all 
laws»  human  and  divine.  Among  the  victims  to  the  perverted  idea 
of  honour,  which  is  the  parent  of  duelling,  may  be  enumerated  some 
of  the  moat  valuable  men  this  country  has  produced.  It  is  not  long 
smce,  there  were  accounts  m  a  single  gazette  of  three  duels,  two  of 
them&taL 

The  reader  will  donbtlesB  learn  with  horror,  that  in  the  reign  off 
Henry  IV  of  France,  which  extended  to  twenty-one  years,  no  less  than 
four  thousand  persons  were  murdered  m  France  m  this  summary 
mode.  So  predominant  was  the  rage  for  duelling  at  that  era,  that  a 
gentleman  who  had  never  fought  a  duel,  was  but  lightly  esteemed  ia 
the  figtshionable  world.  And  the  horrible  in&tuation  extended  so  far, 
that  he  who  had  killed  three,  or  four,  or  five,  was  hi  much  hl|^er 
reputation,  than  he  who  had  only  killed  one  or  two. 

Jixtravaf^ance  in  attire. 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  who  was  married  to  Phiiip  II  of  Spain, 
was  !o  passionately  fond  of  variety  of  dress,  that  she  never  wore  a 
suit  of  clothes  more  than  once.  When  she  took  them  off  at  night,  she 
presented  them  to  some  of  her  attendants.  Her  cheapest  dresa  coat 
her  from  three  to  four  hundred  crowns. 

Of  the  despotism  of  feshion,  I  have  never  met  with  a  stronger  In- 
stance  than  the  foUowmg.  Madame  de  Fontanges,  mistress  toLooia 
XIV,  mvented  a  sort  of  head-dreia  that  waa  off  the  most  towering 
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hoffity  and  encumbered  with  some  of  the  most  extravagant  orna* 
menta.  It  qiread  at  coon  like  wild6re,  and  in  a  few  days  had  gained 
a  €Oin|dete  victory  over  all  its  competitors.  I«aitiB,  as  every  one  ac- 
q^Dted  with  his  histoiy  knows,  was  a  most  absolute  priticc,  and  ge- 
nerally his  will  or  wish  was  the  sovereign  law  of  the  land.  But  this 
ftsfaioB  set  him  i^t  defiance :  for  though  he  expressed  an  extreme  de* 
gree  of  dislike  to  it,  the  ladies  retained  it  for  a  considerable  time^  and 
it  waa  not  finally  expelled  till  the  countess  of  Shaftesbury,  the  lady  of 
the  English  ambassador,  ridiculed  it  so  mcceBsfiiUy,  th;u  it  was  ihW- 
gcd  to  take  flight.  Louis  was  very  considerably  mortified,  that  uitcr 
having  complciciy  bailied  him,  it  was  defeated  by  a  foreign  lady. 

Ttmacity  of  the  nital  firinci/ile. 
Our  surprise  is  very  frtqucnil\  excited  by  the  most  extraordinary 
escapes  of  individuals  from  fri^^htful  dangt-rs,  and  the  most  tremen- 
dous accidents.    There  are  men  to  be  met  wltli,  each  of  whom  has  un- 
dergone as  much  corporal  injury  as  has  sufficed  to  hun*y  half  a  doeen* 
or  a  dozen  others,  to   that  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  re- 
turns."  There  is  at  present  in  Lcxingjton,  Kentucky,  a  most  remark- 
able instance  of  this  lund.  John  H.  Shaw,  a  weU-digger,  Ijesides  hav- 
ing experienced  a  great  number  of  other  accidents  aiui  misfortunes,  haa 
been  fourtiAies  blown  up  and  miserably  mangled  in  blasting  rocks  in 
tile  line  of  his  profesrion.  He  has  actually  lost  one  eye,  four  fingers,  one 
thumb,  andTseven  toes.  I  annex  an  extract  from  the  statement  published 
by  Dr.  Fishback,  of  the  fourth  accident,  to  convey  an  Idea  to  the  reader 
of  the  lamentable  havoc  that  was  made  upon  him.  '*  The  skull  was 
fractured  upon  the  frontal  bone,  a  little  to  the  right  of  its  middle,  and 
just  below  the  edge  of  the  hair.  In  consequence  of  a  very  considera- 
ble depression,  it  became  necessary  to  trepan  the  part,  by  whieli  a 
^reat  number  of  small  pieces  of  bone  were  taken  out,  and  the  depres- 
sion entirely  removed.    The  bone  forminj^  the  wall  (if  tlie  e:  :rnial 
corner  of  the  left  eye,  was  likewise  bi  oLm,  which  was  al-o  rciiiO\  cd. 
His  right  shin  bone  was  very  much  shattered.    The  left  arm  was  frac- 
tured in  one  place,  with  the  loss  of  two  fingers,  and  the  rest  very  much 
bruised.    His  right  arm  was  broken  in  two  places,  one  just  above  tiie 
^vrist,  and  the  other  at  the  elbow,  with  a  considerable  injury  of  the 
hand.    The  skin  upon  the  breast  and  stomach  was  very  mwch  Smiscd 
and  cut;  from  which  I  inferred  he  was  leaning  over  the  bia^i.  His 
mouth,  nasc,  skin  of  the  face,  eyes  and  head,  were  excct  dingly  woun 
ded.  Having  several  years  before  lost  the  use  of  his  right  eye,  bat  lit- 
tle hopes  remained,  should  he  recover,  of  his  ever  enjoying  the  advan- 
tage of  sight  again,  as  the  surface  of  the  remaining  eye  was  ccn?^idcra- 
bly  bruised  and  torn  by  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  stot;c.   In  a  Idition 
to  the  above,  his  fisce  was  enormoosly  swelled,  and  covered  with  blood. 
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gunpowder,  and  dirt,  lo  thtt  il  wai  utlerlf  imposaiWc  to  recognisv  the 
Bnouneiita  of  John  R.  Shaw.** 

ItmufltbeagmaUelnfofmttkn  to  the  reader  to  state  tint  thn 
mangled  object  has  qidte  recovered,  and  stSU  ftOows  his  protekn* 
He  haa  lately  wiitten  and  published  his  life  and  adventures,  wherelB 
are  to  be  found  many  extraoFdinary  and  interesting  evenU  andhair- 
breadth  escapes* 

A  single  defect* 

1  latclv  read  a  grand  description  of  a  most  saperb  and  magnificent 

theatre,  wluch  is  decorated  in  the  highest  style  of  elegance  and  splen- 
dor. There  is,  however,  a  small  drawback  upon  its  adTantages, 
-which  is,  that  owinp  to  its  immense  size,  and  some  error  indiecmi- 
st  ruction  of  it,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  in  It  Can- 
not by  any  mean*  hear  the  performers. 

Legal  form$. 

Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  very  interesting  work,  entitle  d  "  Sketches  of 
the  History  of  Man,'*  (which,  by  tlu  v.  ay.  deserves  to  be  miuh  oltener 
perused  that  it  has  been  of  late  yeai  s)  informsusof  two  capital  convic- 
tions having  been  set  aside  in  England  in  consequence  of  very  small  er- 
lors  in  the  indictments.  In  one  case,  murdravit  was  used  instead  of 
murderwit ;  in  the  other  /cloniter  iacfelonice. 

Three  or  four  years  since,  an  attrocious  i-uffian,  of  the  name  of  Don- 
nelly, was,  on  tfic  clearest  evidence,  convicted  at  Carlisle  in  this  state, 
of  having  murdered  his  wife  with  almost  every  possble  circumstance 
of  the  most  hideoos  barbarity.  To  enter  into  the  frightful  detail 
would  cost  too  much  to  the  feelings  of  a  reader  of  sensibility.  After 
Gonvictioo,  his  coonsel  moved  to  have  the  verdict  set  aside  on  varioua 
grounds,  among  which  one  was  an  error  in  the  verdict  of  the  grand  jury. 
In  that*  document  it  was  stated  that  they  fennd  the  bill  on  their  oaths 
and  ajjhmtation;  whereas  there  was  but  one  of  them  aiRrmed.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  court  overruled  the  objectioos,  and 
did  not  allow  the  odious  malefactor  to  dude  the  stem  requisitions  of 
distributive  justice.  He  was  deservedly  oftredly  up,  on  the  gallows^ 
a  victim  to  the  violated  laws  of  humanity. 

Pay  what  thou  owest. 

When  I  see  a  husband  spending  his  money  and  his  time  in  taverns* 
and  forsaking  his  wife  and  his  family,  I  say,  J^ay  %vhat  thou  oivcnt. 

When  1  see  a  wife  intent  almost  solely  upon  dress,  abaiulc  nin^  her 
domestic  concerns  to  destruction,  while  she  is  parading  througl^  the. 
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streets  to  exhibit  her  divine  peri»on  and  eic|^aot  accomplishments,  I 
my.  Pay  luhat  thou  oiuest. 

Wlienlsee  a  father  or  mother  neglecting  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  suffering  them  to  run  wild  iu  the  streets,  in  the  high  road 
to  perdition,  without  the  smallest  effort  to  rescue  them  by  parental 
authority,  I  say,  Pay  nvhat  thoiL  owcst. 

\Vlien  I  see  a  child  who  has  been  tenderly  brought  up  by  fond  and 
doating  parents,  treating  them  with  disrespect  and  inattention,  per- 
haps with  cruelty,  in  their  old  age»  I  say»  in  the  most  emphatical  man* 
ner,  Pay  what  thou  owest. 

When  I  see  a  man  giving  large  and  expensive  entertainments;  U* 
Haa^  in  a  style  of  princely  extravagance,  vegatdlesaof  the  ruinous  con* 
sequences  to  his  fortune  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  putting  off  the  pay- 
ment  of  tradesmen's  bills,  under  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  I  am 
readf  to  cry  out,  in  a  voce  of  thunder.  Fop  what  ihou  owett, 

Convermtion — Spirit  of  Contradiction. 

So  much  of  the  mobt  valuable  enjc^ments  of  rational  beings  de- 
pends upon  conversation,  that  h  may  be  wortii  while  to  devote  a  tittle 
attention  to  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  i^egretted  duit  some  ilcas  and  imperfections  "which,  at 
fint  bhi^  do  not  appear  of  much  censeqaenee,  as  eftetoaUy,  in  many 
ilaacet,  mar  onr  happfaiess,  as  crimes  of  no  small  magnitude.  It 
wonld  be  snffident  iUnstration  of  this  Idea,  to  state,  that  I  may  be  ren- 
dmd  asmiiend>le1iy  a  grass  ontrAge  cllbred  me  by  a  ntde  man,  who 
vklaica  my  feelings  extremely^  as  by  the  loss  I  sustain  from  a  per- 
son who  takes  an  ondne  advantage  of  me,  or  who  tricks  me  frando- 
leaHy  ont  ef  my  property.  Bot  H  is  not  with  a  view  to  this  point  that 
I  have  laid  down  the  position.  For  the  present,  I  confine  myself  en- 
tirely to  "die  almost  lialTciisal,  bat  highly  reprehensible,  custom  of 
wanton  and  petulant  contradiction  In  conversation,  which  so  frequent* 
ly  engenders  strife,  anitnosity,  ravenge,  and  not  unlreqnently  blood* 
ihed. 

fsi  company,  when  r  feet  is  stated,  or  an  opinion  offered.  It  almost 
always  happens,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  hearers,  instead  of  re- 
flecting whether  they  may  not,  without  impropriety,  or  a  violation  of 
veracity,  assent  to  the  opinion,  or  admit  the  fact,  torture  their  iinagi 
nations  to  hnd  out  any  improbability  in  the  latter,  or  exception  to  the 
former.  The  first  is  by  far  the  most  unjustifiable  ;  and,  if  the  fact  be 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  narrator,  is  a  violation  of  the  fundament- 
al ndes  of  decency  and  politeness,  amounting  absolutely  to  a  declara- 
tion that  the  speaker  lies.  This  procedure  is  so  truly  shockiii<!;,  that 
nn  person  who  has  the  smallest  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, will  be  guilty  of  it.  Of  those  accustomed  to  act  thus,  I  say  with 
Horace : 
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••IlinfiTitttiitt  hMftnjBaauuierCMnaKo.*' 

On  the  subject  of  op iiiions  advanced  thccasuis  somewhat  differ- 
ent. ContradicLiuii  liere  is  not  by  any  nicaiiH  so  ofTcnsiN  e  or  ungentle- 
manly.  But  even  in  this  case  luurh  impropriety  of  conduct  and  gross 
errors  prevail.  There  are  many  persons,  hij^hly  estimable  in  cver>' 
other  point,  of  view»  \v]io,  when  ;i  positioii  advanced,  wliich  is  per- 
fectly correct,  in  nineteen  caies  out  of  twenty,  overlook  tlie  nineteen 
cases  which,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  politeness,  not  only  admit, 
but  imperiously  demand  assent.  They  advance  the  sulilary  exception, 
and  on  that  hazard  a  flat  and  unqualified  contradiction.  The  speaker 
is  reduced  to  the  very  unpleasant  alternative  of  either  aban<loning  in 
silence  the  ground  he  has  taken,  and  thus  yielding  an  easy  inumph  to 
his  ungentlemanly  opponent,  or  else  of  entering  into  a  long  and  tedious 
argument  to  support  liis  opinion.  If  he  adopt  the  latter  plan,  it  pro- 
duces a  similar  effort  on  the  opposite  side.  The  consequence  is  too 
frequently  irritation  aad  anger  between  the  parties.  And  thus  is  too 
often  banished  the  hamony  of  the  whok  circle. 

It  is  nnnccciimry  to  state  how  diametricaUy  apposite  this  k  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  a  gentleman.  I  venture  to  assert  that  utImp 
nity  requires  us  firequently  to  pass  over  in  silence  opinions  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  entirely  erroneous:  for  if  we  are  to  contradict 
every  thing  we  hear  advanced  in  company,  which  we  diflheli^vei  it  de- 
stroys the  chief  pleasure  of  social  interconrse*  and  changes  converM- 
tion  into  disputation  and  contention.  I  would  not*  however,  he  under^ 
stood  to  mean,  that  we  should  pretend  assent,  when  our  cenncthms 
would  be  in  hostility  with  our  woids.  This  would  be  Emulation  and 
deception,  and  on  the  man  who  should,  practise  it,  would  afixthe 
stamp  of  degradation* 

To  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  proceding  paragraph,  there  will  be 
many  opposed.  They  will  assert  that  our  silence  gives  assent 
that  it  Is  disingennons  not  to  controvert  error  wherever  we  meet  it ; 
and  advance  various  other  reasons  somewhat  plausible.  I  am,  howe- 
ver»  firmly  convmced  of  the  propriety  of  the  rule,  and  of  the  advanta^ 
ges  that  would  result  fropi  the  general  observance  of  it  But  whatever 
may  be  the  diveraty  of  sentiment  respectmg  that,  there  cannot,  «^^»ng 
rational  or  polite  people,  be  any  on  tbe  subject  of  another  rule,  which 
I  strongly  recommend  to  the  observance  of  those  who  honoor  my  lucu- 
brations with  a  perusal,  and  that  is,  ne?er«  on  any  account,  to  contro- 
vert a  poiition  which  is  substantially  correct,  merely  because  they  can 
imagine  an  exception  to  it ;  nor  to  express  a  doubt  of  a  fact  because  it 
is  improbable.  I  believe  that  this  rule  cannot,  in  any  instance,  be  \  lola- 
ted  without  a  departure  from  tliosc  rules  that  ought  to  regulate  tho 
conduct  of  a  gentleman. 
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I  advi  one  more  observation.  The  less  a  man  has  seen— ihe  more 
scanty  his  intellectual  powers — and  the  more  contracted  his  know- 
kdgm  the  more  prone  he  is  to  doubt  the  truth  of  every  eztraordi- 
nary  fact  he  hears»  and  to  controvert  any  idea  out  of  the  narrow- 
track  of  his  own  paltTf  cooceptioiit.  He  makes  his  thimble-AiU  d 
brains  the  infallible  test  of  riglit  and  wrong.  He  who  has  had  oppor* 
tonitles  of  seefaig  the  world  on  a  large  scale,  or  who  has  perused  books 
ezten^vely,  must  have  seen  and  read  of  numberless  tfamgs  which  will 
appear  Incfedible*  nay,  impossible,  to  the  insignificant  animal  who  hat 
not  gone  beyond  his  A,  B,  C,  in  study,  and  has  always  vegetated  upoa 
the  gpct  where  Nature  thought  fit  to  place  him*  The  former  has  read 
of  varioos  incidents  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind,  which  are  ne- 
vertheless established  on  the  very  best  authority.  To  the  latter  ttese 
q>pear  as  extravagant  as  the  wild  stories  of  sir  lohn  Mandeville,  of 
one  eyed  and  headless  nations. 

Who  was  he  that  said  that  history  was  a  bundle  of  lies  ?  Was  he 
veiy  wide  of  the  mark  ^  I  believe  not  Let  me  quote  an  instance  in  prooC 

I  could,  but  will  not,  at  this  moment,  name  an  historian  of  the  high- 
est possible  reputation,  whose  work  has  been  translated  into  almost  all 
the  languages  of  Europe,  and  been  regarded  as  a  model,  not  merely  of 
style,  for  which  it  is  highly  and  justly  celebrated,  but  for  fidelity— I 
could,  I  say,  name  an  historian  of  the  above  description,  who  has  fat* 
len  Into  the  very  grossest  of  all  posilble  errors,  without  censure,  and 
even  almost  without  notice. 

In  giving  an  account  of  a  most  important  and  highly  controverted 
(.A  .  lie  lias  iorty-five  references  to  the  authorities  on  which  rests  lIic 
uutli  of  his  narrative,  aiul  ot  ditse  no  less  than  tlurt\  -ihi  ce  arc  to  a 
btxik  written  by  a  person  who  cuulU  with  propriety  say  t^uurum  niag- 
na  /tars  Jul. 

This  latter  hook,  however,  is  one  of  the  basest,  most  false,  and  most 
corrupt  tint  c\  cr  was  written.  It  is  one  continued  tissue  of  falscluud, 
and  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  as  The  Seven  champions  of  Christendom, 
Don  liellianis  of  Gi'cece,  or  Parismus,  Parismcnus,  and  Parismcnides.^ 
Many  of  tlie  pretended  facts  are  not  merely  to  the  last  degree  impro- 
bable, but  absolutely  im/ioBsibU\  and  contrary  to  the  most  established 
rales  of  nature.  l*he  book,  which  is  very  rare,  is  in  the  city  libraty* 
jiinn  va  le  mondt, 

Richard  Calef, 

To  every  liberal  mind  it  is  highly  grateful  to  give  praise  where 
praise  is  due,  and  to  rescue  a  meritorious  name  from  obscurity.  1  havo 

Vol..  lu.  ^ 
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Hwidare  mcived  to  devote  a  fev  linct  to  the  exccUeni  man  wboie 
nine  ii  prduced  to  thii  paragraph. 

&vwf  itttiiw  hai  had  its  paimUsms  o£  la«aaitf,  ia  which  ^ 
«liU  vioict'*  of  mm  Jiutke,  aad  hiHaaaity  h««beeii  &r  ^ 
Vgr  fho  TidCQQe  of  p^rtf,  paslioD,  pr^udice,  or  higotiy.  To  reiiattha 
pahUc  d^tifinioii  such  occavioQi^  is^attcDded  with  very  considerable 
danger,  and  has  not  iisifrequently  involved  in  the  commoo  destructioa 
thoie  who  have  undertaken  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  oppretsed* 
It  therefbte  requves  a  very  high  degree  of  magnanimity  and  herufoi 
to  induce  a  man  tomah^  an  elfivrt  to  Hero  the  torrent  For  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  howeter,  oo  all  occasions  of  thin  descr^ptioBt  thero 
have  been  foiHid  heroes  who  have  thnasignaliEed  themselves. 

In  several  parts  of  New- England,  more  particularly  Salem,  in  the 
year  1692,  a  most  awful  delusion  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft, 
which  extended  its  deleterious  efTects  into  the  highest  grades  of  socie- 
ty. The  governor,  the  i)uhlic  officers  generally,  and  many  nf  the  cler- 
gy, were  numbered  ivmon<^  thp  mass  of  those  who  implicitly  believed 
in  the  guilt  of  the  pcrs  in-  <  !i  ivired  with  this  crinie.  About  twenty 
were  immolated  (one  of  whom  was  pressed  to  death  w  ith  weights) 
with  all  the  forms,  but  without  the  least  shadow  of  the  reality  of  jus- 
tice. The  evidence  was  to  the  last  degree  frivolous  and  absurd.  Ma- 
ny of  the  accusers  were  constantly  in  a  state  of  delirium,  the  result 
of  rum  drinking.  At  this  frightful  period,  when  the  very  sanctity  of 
age  exposed  a  superannuated  creature  to  the  most  imminent  hazard 
of  dcstniction,  lUchard  ("ak  f,  a  merchant  in  Boston,  acquired  immor- 
tal honour,  by  the  most  decisive  exertions  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
devouring  monster,  and  was  eminently  instrumental  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  rescuing  many  ^oted  victims  from  the  gaping 
jaws  of  destruction.  He  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  letters  to  Cotton 
Mather,  who  ranked  among  the  stedfast  believers  in  witchcraft.  Mr. 
Calef  had  obviously  the  most  decisive  advantage  over  his  opponent  He 
afterwards  collected  the  whole  correspondence,  and  a  portion  of  the  tri- 
als of  the  unfortunate  victims,  bto  a  volume,  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
cf  *'  More  wonders  of  the  invisible  world,"  in  refert^oce  to  the  title  of 
one  of  Cotton  Mather's  books,  called  "Wonders  of  the  invisible  world.** 
CalePs  book  is  really  very  well  worth  perusal.  It  throws  important 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  miserable  animal,  **  ^///r*  et  imfilumU.*^ 
The  title  operates  very  much  to  its  disadvantage.  Few  but  beliex  ers 
in  witchcraft  will  be  tempted  to  open  it,  and  it  is  so  little  culcuiutcd  to 
fan  the  flame  of  their  j)rejudiccs,  that  a  few  p?.ge«i  will  suffice  tJiera. 
I  owned  it  for  se\cn  years,  without  liuvhig  the  curio^it)  to  oj.cii  it.  An 
accKlental  want  of  another  bock  to  read,  induced  me  l.itelv  u  ex-tiune 
the  uonsemjc  which  I  supposed  it  contained,  when  i  was  Ceiighied  wjtii 
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tiie  masculine  spirit  aad  the  strong  anil  unuuwerabie  arguments  k 
cootained. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  to  find,  in  a  work  of  conBiderable 
aierit  lately  published  in  Bostcm,  called  **  An  American  Biographical 
and  Historical  Dictionary,"  a  very  cold  compliment  paitl  to  Calef. 
It  is  barely  said,  that  he  "  was  distinguished  about  the  time  of  the 
witchcraft  dehiaiao,  by  his  withstanding  the  ctcdnUty  of  the  times"— 
and  aa  be  ccmored  the  proceedings  of  liie  cootCft,  veapecting  tbe 
wieebea,  at  a  thne  when  tbe  peopte  of  the  country  in  general  did  not 
ace  their  errort  he  gave  great  dlisnce."  This  is  pretty  nearly  '*  damn- 
ing with  fiunt  praise." 

Sai'ar"  Burbaritij, 
In  Italy,  so  late  us  tlic  beginning  of  the  last  century,  according  to 
Labat,  there  were  numbers  of  l)ruttil  ruffians,  who  delighted  in  disfi- 
guring the  fa'!es  of  females  whom  they  met  uii]>rotcctcd.  Thev  rut 
them  sometimes  with  a  kni£B»  and  sometimes  with  a  thin  piece  of  mo- 
ney. In  the  latter  case,  a  nar  was  left  which  neither  cdre  nor  tuat 
could  ever  effkce.  Other  Wretches  carried  their  animosity  to  the  sex 
no  Isrtiier  than  inearing  them  over  with  fiMi  aad  nastfaiees. 

Refined  Amimmwt, 
It  Is  stated  in  the  history  of  the  Female  sex,  voL  Itr.  p.  317,  that  b 
LIsbaD,  darhig  tbe  three  last  days  of  tbe  carnival,  tbe  front  windows 
of  tbe  honses  ate  hardly  ever  free  from  women  in  their  best  attire, 
who  are  provided  with  syrmges  and  vessels  of  diflbrent  kinds,  with 
and  from  wbicb  they  sprinkle  and  pelt  tbe  passengers  with  all  sorta 
of  matters,  solid  and  fluid,  pure  and  impure/* 

Free  and  Btuy* 

Townsend,  in  his  travels  tbrongh  Spain,  mentions  that  he  saw  a 
merchant  smoke  a  9igar,  'and  then  present  It  to  a  comitess.  She 
took  it  with  an  obeisance,  smoked  It  half  obt,  then  returned  it  to  the 
owner,  and  after  an  interval  of  some  minutes,  puftd  out  a  thick  clou4 
of  smoke,  alter  she  bad  snflbred  it  to  circulate  completely  through  her 
longs.    FoL  H  page  45. 

Jifree  Tnmetaihn, 
Miners,  a  German  writer,  author  of  *'  the  History  of  tbe  female 
sex,'*  states  that  kisses  behig  entirely  banished  from  the  Spanish  thea* 
tre,  the  translator  of  a  French  (tfierette^  entitled  **  J^e  TanneUer/*  in- 
stead of  making  the  hero  of  the  p'tcot  km  his  mistress,  as  Is  done  In 
the  originaU  *•  has  represented  the  latter  picking  the  vermin  from 
her  gallant,  because  tliis  in  a  service  which  lovers  of  the  lower  class  in 
Spain  very  commonly  reader  oqc  ituoUicr.**    To/,  iv./tage  227, 
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7*00  wmeh  and  too  little  reading. 
It  is  remtrkable  how  wy  frequently  the  old  Temark,  that  ex- 
tremes meet,"  Is  realised.  It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  nmch  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  world  arises  from  reading  too  much  and  reading  too 
little.  A  considerable  portion  of  readers  read  too  mnch,  and  too  has- 
tily, to  digest  or  andl  themsebes  of  what  they  peruse.  Of  course*  , 
their  igooraace  arises  from  falling  into  the  qipostte  extreme  to  th^se 
who  read  little  omothiagi 

Mfdgram^-^firom  the  French* 
A  swaggering  braggadocio  swore 
He'd  travelled  aU  the  world  o'er,, 
And  wheresoever  he  had  been. 

Had  kings,  and  queens,  and  princes  sceo« 
By  all  of  wlum  he'd  been  carest. 

And  with  their  choicest  favours  blest 

A  droll  old  codger  sit  ling  near 
'  Jocosely  asked  him,  with  a  sneer. 
Pray  ha\  t-  you  Si  (.11  the  DardanvlUij 
Thohc  iai-iameu,  lovely,  Turkib,h  belles? 
"  Seen  them  ? — You  surely  jest — ]/arUieu  \ 
"  I*ve  often  seen  and  kissed  them  too." 

* 

Ejiigram* 
Morosus  lost  a  pliant  wife. 

The  joy,  the  comfort  of  his  life. 
He  roar'd,  he  wejit,  he  stanii>M,  he  swore : 
But  this  could  not  his  sjjouse  restore : 
Thei-eforc,  his  woes  to  dissipate. 
He  wooed — and  won — a  second  mule. 
•*  Ye  gods  and  little  fish  !"  their  joy 
Conld  never,  never,  know  alloy ; 
But  wo  is  nic,  I  can't  disguise — 
(The  reader  wUl  the  tale  surmise.) 
The  honey  moon  at  length  was  past; 
Tlie  sky  with  clouds  was  overcast; 
llie  new  wUe  found   alat !  too  late— 
Her  husband  prooe  to  fierce  debate ; 
And,  on  each  transient  slight  disgust. 
He'd  bitterly  bewaU  the  first. 
This  piqued  the  dame.  She  heaved  a  sigh. 
Yoa  cant  vegret  her  more  than  I.'\ 
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FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

INTERESTING  NARRATIVE. 

In  the  year  1757  a  book  was  reprinted,  in  this  city,  in- 
titled,  "  A  vovage  to  the  SuiiUi  Seas  in  the  VLai  1740-1, 
containing  a  faithiul  narrative  of  the  loss  of  his  majesty's 
ship,  the  WagtTy  on  a  desolate  island,  &c*  by  John  fiuikeley 
and  John  Cummins,  kite  gunner  and  carpenter  of  the 
Wager*'*  The  edition  printed  here  brings  the  narrative 
do\vn  much  later  than  the  London  edition,  and  is  dedicated 
to  William  Denny,  £sq«  then  governor  of  Pennsylvania* 
This  book  b  a  very  interesting  journal  of  cruel  hardships 
and  surprising  escapes  from  destruction,  and  bears  the  most 
indisputable  intcnial  evidence  that  it  was  really  written  by 
the  persons,  claiming  the  authorship— one  or  two  extracts 
will  prove  the  title  of  the  gunner  and  his  friend  to  the  ho- 
nour of  ^e  work : 

"  Wednesdotf  the  6fh^  Departed  this  life  Mr.  i  ho  mas 
Harvey,  the  purser ;  he  died  a  skeleton  for  want  of  foodi 
this  gentleman  probably  was  the  first  purser,  belonging  to 
his  majesty's  service,  that  ever  perished  with  hunger.  We 
sec  daily  a  great  number  of  whales."    Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  work  the  honest  gunner  says,     I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recommend  to  die  candid  reader,  the  perusal 
of  that  excellent  work,  entitled  *  The  Christian  Baitern,  or 
the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Thomas  a-Kempis which 
book  I  brought  with  me  through  the  various  scenes,  changes 
and  chances  of  the  voyage,  and  Providence  made  it  the 
means  of  comforting  me :  one  thing  more  I  pray  to  recommend 
to  the  natives  of  North  America,  who  are  troubled  with  many 
terrible  gusts  of  wind,  iliundcr  and  lightning,  being  convin- 
ced (notwithstanding  I  have  heard  several  say  to  the  con- 
trary) that  they  must  have  a  panic  fear;  which,  whether 
diey  have  or  not,  let  me  desire  that  they  would  make  use  of 
this  short  prayer,"  which  is  then  set  forth  with  assurances 
of  its  efficacy* 
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Almost  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the  Wager  perished, 

dropping  off  one  by  one  in  lamentable  succession,  principally 
by  ia^nine.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  cook^ 
who  was  eighty-two  ytm  of  age,  was  one  of  the  last  who 
died* 

Bnt  my  principal  object  m  this  nodce  ht  to  extract  an 
account  of  a  wonderful  efibrt  made  by  a  few  Indians  to  take 
possession  of  a  large  Spanish  ship  of  war :  the  stoiy  Is  well 
worth  repeating ;  and  as  the  Journal"  is  probably  very  little 
known,  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Port  FoHo  m%y  find  it 
new  and  interesting.  The  narrative  of  this  daring  attempt 
is  not  given  by  Bulkeley  and  Cummins^  but  introduced  by 
them,  as  related  by  Isaac  Morris,  one  of  eight  of  the  crew 
of  the  Wander,  who,  after  they  had  departed  from  the  island, 
on  which  she  was  wrcckcu,  in  the  lonj^^-boat,  were  left  by 
the  boat,  on  an  uninhabited  part  of  Patagonia,  having  gone 
on  shore  for  provisions*  After  various  adventures,  and  al- 
most incredible  sufferings,  four  of  these  eight  men  arrived 
at  Buenos  A\  rii>;  and  were  put  on  board  the  "  As'ia.^^  the 
ship  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  Pizarro.  In  tliis  vessel  they 
were  confined  and  badly  treated  for  more  than  a  year*  At 
length  they  sailed  for  Spain,  and  there  being  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  hands,  ever\'  body  was  employed  that  could  be 
had  to  make  up  tlie  crew;  among  others,  eleven  Indians 
were  sent  on  board,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  taken  priso* 
fters  a  few  months  before,  on  a  skirmish  at  a  distance  from 
Buenos  Ayres. 

iNIi.  orris  gives  his  narrative  in  these  words: 
Three  days  alter  we  sailed,  an  allair  happened  on  board 
which  was  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  crew;  for 
about  nine  at  night,  we  were  alarmed  with  the  cry  of  mu- 
tiny; and  io  incLctd  it  proved:  but  .such  a  one  as  would 
never  have  been  suspected  by  any  of  the  ship's  crew,  or 
perhaps  credited  by  posterity,  if  such  a  number  of  persons 
were  not  still  living  to  attest  the  fact.  But,  lest  I  should  do 
Injustice  to  the  memory  of  such  a  surpri^^ing  event,  I  bhall 
beg  leave  to  rclart  it  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Walters,  as- 
suring the  reader  th^t  I  was  a  witness  to  the  whole  afiair* 
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^  Pizarro  had  not  yet  completed  the  series  of  his  ad- 
Tentum  $  for  when  he  and  Mendmuetta  came  back  hy  land 

from  Chili  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  year  1745,  they  found 
at  Monte  Viedo  the  Asia^  which  near  three  years  l)ciore 
they  had  left  there.  This  ship,  they  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  carry  to  Europe ;  and  with  this  view  they  refitted  her  in 
the  best  manner  they  could*  But  their  ^at  difficulty  was 
to  procure  a  sufficient  nuniher  of  hands  to  navigate  her  :  for 
all  the  remaining  sailors  of  the  squadron  to  be  met  with 
in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Buenos  A3n*es,  did  not  amount  to 
a  himdred  men. 

**  They  endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect  by  pressing  and 
putting  on  board  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
besides  all  the  English  prisoners  then  in  their  custody,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  Portuguese  smugglers  whom  they 
had  taken  at  dliTerent  times,  and  some  of  die  Indians  of  the 
countr}'.  Among  these  last  was  a  chief  and  ten  of  his  fol- 
bwers,  who  had  been  surprised  by  a  party  of  Spanish  sol- 
diers about  three  months  before.  The  name  of  this  chief 
was  Orellana*  He  belonged  to  a  ver>'  powerful  tribe  which 
had  committed  great  ravages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

With  this  motley  crew  (all  of  them  except  the  Euro- 
pean Spaniards,  extremely  averse  to  the  vo}  age)  Pizarro  set 
sail  from  Monte  Viedo,  in  the  River  of  Plate,  about  the 
beginning  of  November  1  r45.    And  the  native  Spaniards 
being  no  strangers  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  their  forced  men, 
treated  both  these,  the  English  prisoners  and  the  Indians, 
with  great  insolence  and  barbarity;  but  more  particularly 
the  Indians :  for  it  was  common  for  the  meanest  officers  in 
the  ship  to  beat  them  most  cruelly,  on  the  slightest  pre- 
tences, and  oftentimes  slyly  to  exert  their  superiority.  Orel* 
lana  and  his  followei-s,  though  in  appearance  sufficiently 
patient  and  submissive,  meditaicd  a  severe  reA  cnge  for  all 
tliese  inhumanities.    As  he  conversed  very  well  in  Spanish 
(these  Indians  having  in  time  of  peace  a  good  intercotme 
with  Buenos  Ayres)  he  affected  to  talk  with  such  of  the 
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English  as  understood  that  language,  and  seemed  very  de- 
sirous of  being  informed  how  many  Englishmen  there  were 

on  board,  and  which  they  were. 

"  As  he  knew  that  Uic  English  were  as  much  enemies 
to  the  Spaniards  as  himself,  he  had  doubtless  an  intention 
of  disclosing  his  purpose  to  them,  and  malting  them  part- 
ners in  the  scheme  he  had  projected  for  revenging  his 
wrongs  and  recovering  his  liberty.  But  having  sounded 
them  at  a  distance,  and  not  finding  them  so  precipitate  and 
vindictive  as  he  expected,  he  proceeded  no  further  with 
them ;  but  resolved  to  trust  alone  to  the  resolution  of  his 
ten  faitliful  followers.  These,  it  should  seem,  readily  en- 
gaged to  observe  his  directions,  and  to  execute  whatever 
commands  he  gave  them.  And  having  agreed  on  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  taken,  they  first  furnished  themselves 
with  Dutch  knives,  sharp  at  the  point,  which  being  the  com- 
mon knives  used  in  the  ship  they  lound  no  difficidty  in  pro- 
curing. Besides  this,  they  employed  their  leisure  in  secretly 
cutting  thongs  from  raw  hides,  of  which  there  were  great 
numbers  on  board,  and  in  fitting  to  each  end  of  these  thongs 
the  double-headed  shot  of  the  small  quarter-deck  guns. 
This,  when  swung  round  tlieir  heads,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  country,  was  a  most  mischievous  weapon,  in 
the  use  of  which  the  Indiana  about  Buenos  Ayres  are 
trained  from  tiieir  infancy,  and  consequendy  are  extremely 
expert.  These  particulars  being  in  good  forwardness,  the 
execution  of  their  scheme  was  perhaps  precipitated  by  a 
particular  outrage  committed  on  Orellana  himself.  For  one 
of  the  officers,  who  was  a  very  brutal  fellow,  ordered  Orel- 
lana aloft,  which  being  what  he  was  incapable  of  performing, 
the  ofRcer  under  preunee  of  disobedience,  beat  him  with 
such  violence  that  he  left  him  bleeding  on  the  deck,  dnd 
stupihed  for  sometime  with  his  bruises  and  wounds.  This 
usage  undoubtedly  heightened  his  thirst  for  revenge,  and 
made  him  eager  and  impatient  till  the  means  of  executing 
it  were  in  hib  power;  so  that  within  a  day  or  two  after  this 
incident  he  and  his  followers  opened  their  desperate  resolves 
in  the  ensuing  manner; 
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^  It  was  about  nine  m  the  eyening,  when  many  of  the 
principal  officers  were  on  the  quarter-deck,  indulging  in  the 
freshness  oi  the  night  air;  the  waist  of  the  ship  was  filled 
with  live  cattle ;  and  the  forcastle  was  manned  with  its  custo- 
mary watch.   Orellana  and  his  companions  under  cover  of 
the  night)  having  prepared  their  weapons,  and  thrown  off 
their  trowsers,  and  the  more  cumheious  part  of  then  dress, 
came  ahogcther  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  drew  towards  the 
door  of  the  great  cabin*    The  boatswain  immediately  repri- 
manded them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  gone.   On  thia  Orel- 
lana  spoke  to  his  foil'*  /ers  in  his  native  language^  when  four 
oi  liiem  drew  off,  tv.o  tow  ardb  Lacli  gangw  ay,  and  the  chief 
and  the  six  remaining  Indians  seemed  to  be  slowly  quitting 
the  quarter-decic* ,  When  the  detached  Indians  had  takea 
possession  of  the  gangway  OreUana  placed  his  hands  hollow 
to  his  mouth  and  bellowed  out  the  \v  ar-cr\'  used  by  ihcbc 
savages,  which  is  the  harshest  and  most  terrifying  soimd 
known  in  nature.   This  hideous  yell  was  the  signal  for  be« 
pnning  the  massacre :  for  on  this  they  all  draw  their  knives 
and  brandished  their  prepared  double-headed  shot ;  and  the 
nx  which  remained  on  the  quarter-deck  immediately  fell 
on  the  Spaniards  who  were  intermingled  with  them,  and 
laid  near  forty  of  them  at  their  feet:  of  which  about  twenty 
of  diem  were  kiOed  and  die  rest  disabled.   Many  of  the 
officers  in  the  beginning  of  the  tumult  pushed  into  the  great 
cabin,  where  they  ])ut  out  the  lights  and  barricadocd  the 
door ;  and  of  the  others  who  had  avoided  the  first  fury  oi  the 
Indians,  some  endeavoured  to  escape  alcmg  the  gangways 
into  the  forecasde;  but  the  Indians  placed  there  on  purpose, 
stabbed  the  greatest  part  of  them  as  they  attempted  to  pass 
by,  or  forced  them  off"  the  gang^vays  into  the  waist :  others 
threw  themselves  voluntarily  over  the  barricadoes  into  the 
waist,  and  thought  themselves  happy  to  be  concealed  among 
die  catde :  but  die  greatest  part  escaped  up  the  main  shrouds, 
and  sheltered  ilunibcivcs  either  in  the  lops  or  rigging.  And 
though  the  Indians  attacked  only  the  quarter-deck,  yet  the 
watch  in  the  forecastle  finding  the  communication  cut  off. 

Vol.  tij*  '  It 
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md  being  terrified  by  the  waoiuk  of  the  few,  who  soft  being 
l^ilkd  on  the  spot  Ivdd  strength  sufficient  to  iovcc  their  pas- 
efl^  alpi^  (b^  g^Ogws^f^  jiad  not  kJQOwiivg  ^thcr  who  their 
«|iemet  or  what  Fere  their  numbers,  ihey  Ukevw 

f»vt  «41  over  fotr  fwd,  in  gieai  fwfiuii<m  up  iali 
the  rigging  of  the  foremast  and  bowspritt  Thus,  these 
■eleven  Indians,  v^iih  a  resoluiion  jjcrhaps  without  example, 
^oft&essed  themselves,  almost  m  instant,  of  the  quarUtTv 
deck  of  a  abip  mounting  sisor-siKguQa,  with  a  crew  of  nm 
five  hundred  men,  and  continued  in  peaceable  posaesaion  of 
thijj  po&t  a  considerable  time ;  for  the  officers  in  tlie  great 
cabin  (among  whom  were  Pizarro  and  Mendinuetta)  the 
^«vew  between  decksy  and  those  who  had  escaped  into  the 
fops  md  nggingt  were  only  anxious  for  their  own  aa£p- 
ty^  and  were  for  a  long  time  incapable  of  forming  any  pro* 
ject  for  suppressing  tlie  insurrection  And  recovering  posaes- 
aion oi  the  ship.  It  is  true  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  the 
grouv  of  the  wounded,  and  the  confused  dwours  of  the 
crew  all  heijg^tened  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  had  at 
first  greatly  magnified  their  danger,  and  had  filled  them 
^ith  the  imaginary  terrors  which  darkuest,  dii»order,  and  ai^ 
^f^unvDce  of  the  real  strength  of  an  enemy  never  faU  tq 
^  produce.  For  as  the  Spaniards  were  aenaible  of  the 
aiifection  of  their  pressed  hands,  and  were  also  conscious  of 
their  barbarity  to  their  prisonere,  they  imagined  the  cou- 
j^racy  was  general,  and  considered  their  own  destructiQi\ 
9^  inevitible ;  so  that  it  is  said  some  of  them  had  once  taken 
4he  resolution  of  le^ing  into  the  sea,  but  were  prevented  b^ 
dieir  companions.  However,  when  the  Indians  had  entirely 
cleared  the  quarter-clci  k,  the  tuniuk  in  a  great  meaiiurc  sub- 
aided;  ibr  those  who  had  escaped  were  kept  silent  by  theif 
fears,  and  the  Indians  were  incapable  of  pursuing  themj^  tQ 
Tenew  the  disorder.  Orellana,  when  he  saw  hiraaelf  master 
of  the  quarter-deck,  broke  open  the  arm-chest,  which,  on  a 
slight  suspicion  of  mutiny  had  been  ordered  tlierc  a  lew 
days  before  as  to  a  place  of  the  greatest  security.  Here  he 
iook  it  for  granted  he  should  find  cutlasses  sufficient  for 
hinself  and  his  companions,  in  the  use  of  which  they  were 
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all  extremely  skilful ;  and  with  these  it  was  imagined  they 
ptuposed  to  force  the  great  cabin :  but  on  opening  the  chest 
there  appeared  nothing  but  fire-arms,  which  to  them  were 
of  no  lise.  There  were  indeed  cutlasses  in  the  chesty  but 
diey  were  hid  by  the  fire-arms  being  laid  over  them.  This 
was  ii  sensible  disappointment  to  them;  and  by  this  time 
PieatTD  and  his  companions  in  die  great  cabin  ivere  capable 
of  cmlverftitig  sllbtid  through  the  cabin  windows  and  port- 
holes, with  thc^sc  in  the  p^un-room  and  between  decks,  and 
hence  they  learnt  that  the  English  (whom  they  principally 
anspccted)  were  all  safe  below,  and  had  not  intermeddled  in 
ihe  mutiny,  and  by  other  pardeulafs  they  at  last  diacorered 
that  none  were  conccnu  d  in  it  but  Orellana  and  his  people. 
On  this  Pi^arro  and  the  o&cers  resolved  to  attack  them  oh 
the  qtiarter-deck,  before  any  of  the  ducontented  on  board 
sliottld  so  far  recover  their  first  surprise  as  to  reflect  on  the 
facility  and  certainty  of  seizing  the  ship  by  a  junction  with 
the  Indians,  in  the  present  emergency.  With  tliis  view, 
Pizarro  got  together  what  arms  were  in  the  cabin,  and  distri- 
buted them  to  those  t^ho  wei^  with  him,  btit  there  were  no 
other  fire-arms  to  be  met  with  but  pistols,  and  for  these  they 
had  neither  powder  nor  ball.  However,  having  now  settled 
a  correspondence  with  the  gun-room,  they  lowered  down  a 
bucket  out  of  the  eabin  window,  into  which  the  gtmner  otft 
Iff  one  ot  the  gun-room  piorts  put  a  quimtity  of  phkA  car* 
fridges.  When  they  had  thus  procured  ammunition,  and  had 
loaded  their  pistols,  they  set  the  cabin  door  partly  open,  and 
fired  some  shot  among  the  Indians  on  the  quarter-deck,  at 
fint  without  effect,  but  at  last  Mendiniletta,  whom  we  have 
6llen  mentioned,  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  Orellani 
dead  on  the  spot ;  on  Which  his  faidiful  followers  abandoning 
all  thoughts  of  farther  resistance,  instandy  leaped  into  the 
seal  where  they  every  man  perished*  Thus  was  this  insur- 
itetion  quelled,  and  the  possession  of  the  quarter-deck  re- 
gained,  rfteV  it  had  been  full  two  hours  in  the  power  of  this 
great  and  daring  chief  and  his  gallant  and  unhappy  coun- 
tiymen*" 
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rOE  THE  POET  FOLIO. 


Letter  from  a  youn^  gentleman  on  his  travels  to  hh/riendb 

in  America^ 

London,  JrwE  8, 1808. 

Oxford  lies  between  London  and  Bath.  I  wa*?  resolved  to  gire 
«ic  day,  at  ieaiat,  to  tliis  celebrated  seat  of  the  Muses,  and  according- 
1) ,  took  my  place  in  the  stage,  only  so  far.  i  was  without  a  compa- 
ni<jn,  and  did  not  ruul  my  fcllow-t  rax  elk  rs  cither  intelligent  or  commu- 
nicative. One  of  them,  however,  mentioned  a  circumstance,  which, 
although  by  no  means  rare  in  this  country,  is  highly  unusual  xvith  us, 
and  therefore  made  a  lively  impression  oo  my  mind  :it  the  moment. 
She  was  a  decent  woman  about  thirty-five,  and  stated  that  she  had 
twelve  brothers  then  living,  all  hi  their  majority,  and  above  fertf 
aephews  «fid  nieces.  Similar  anecdotes  were  related  by  two  persons 
who  accompanied  her,  and  from  my  own  observation  relative  to  the 
popolousness  of  families,  e^ecially  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
towns,  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  their  veracity.  The  gentleman  at 
whose  seat  I  remained  while  In  Ireland,  assembled  fourteen  chiklren 
at  his  table  every  day.  Our  must,  I  dare  say  recollect  certain 
instances  still  more  striking  to  an  American.  He  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  a  trait  of  another  description,  which  now  occurs  to  my  mind, 
but  which,  in  his  fair  island,  was  more  remarkable  in  days  of  >'ore, 
than  at  the  present  period.  My  host  had  a  neighbour  called  sir 
Patrick  Beliew,  who  constantly  drank  eight  bottles  of  claret  after 
dinner,  and  was  then  in  a  green  old  age.  There  b  no  exaggeration 
in  this  number,  which  argues  that  his  countrymen  in  the  United 
States,  however  renowned  for  their  potations,  are  but  a  degenerate 
race. 

The  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  first  aspect  of  Paris  was 
scarcely  more  li\  cly  '  r  ])rofomu1,  tli:in  tliat  which  I  expenciicni  on 
entering  Oxford,  (ireat  towns  were  already  familiar  tn  my  eve,  but 
a  whoje  city  sacred  to  the-  cultivation  of  science,  composed  of  edihces 
no  les»  venerable  for  ihtir  ar.li(juity  than  ni;ignificent  in  their  struc- 
ture, was  a  novelty,  wliich  at  once  delighted  and  <)ver])o\vered  my 
!ma,e;ination.  '\  \\q  entire  popnlaii'  n  is  in  some  degree  ajipended  and 
ministi  rial  to  the  colleges,  i  hey  ct.Mnprise  nearly  the  whole  town, 
and  are  so  nol)!e  and  impo'^intj,  althongh  intirely  Gothic,  that  T  was 
in<  lined  to  :  p]>ly  to  tbc  architcctui*c  of  Oxford  what  has  been  said  of 
the  schools  of  Athens; 

Tbe  Muse  :i1nr<r  vrrqaal  dealt  hrr  raRv, 

Aod  grac'd  with  noblest  pomp  her  earliest  sUS*. 
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SpaCiOUi*  gank  MS  laid  out  with  tabtc  and  skill  are  annexed  to  each 
collct^^e,  and  appropriated  to  the  exercises  and  nieflitaimns  of  the 
students.  The  adjacent  couiiLrv  is  in  llic  hij^hest  state  ot"  cultivation, 
ana  watered  by  a  be.i.utii'ui  stream,  which  bears  ilic  name  of  Isis, 
the  divmity  of  the  Nile  ami  the  Ceres  of  the  Ej^  ptians.  To  yon  who 
know  my  attachment  to  letters,  and  my  veneration  un-  the  k'  S^  '"^'^ 
whom  this  university  has  produced,  it  will  not  appear  afleclaiioii,  when 
I  say,  that  1  was  meet  powerfully  affected  by  this  scene,  that  my  eyet 
£iii«d  With  tears,  that  all  the  cnihusiassm  oi  a  student  burst  forth. 

After  restmg,  I  delivered  next  morning,  my  letter  of  introduction 
to  one  of  the  professors,  a  Mr.  V—,  and  who  undertook  to  ser\  e  as 
my  cicerone  through  tlic  university.  The  whole  day  was  consumed  in 
wandemg  over  tlie  various  colleges  and  their  libraries,  in  discoursing 
on  their  organization,  and  in  admiring  the  Gothic  chapels,  the  si)len* 
did  prospects  froin  their  domes,  the  collection  of  books,  of  paintir.gs, 
and  of  8Utiiaiy,aiid  the  portraits  of  the  great  inen  who  were  nursed  in 
this  seat  of  learning.  Both  here  and  at  Cainbiidge,' accurate  Ukenes- 
wtM  of  such  as  have  by  their  political  or  literary  elevati^,  ennobled 
their  alma  maier,  are  hung  up  in  the  great  halls,  in  order  to  excite  the 
emoiatiuo  of  their  successors,  and  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the  iustitn- 
tifln.  I  do  not  wish  to  fatigue  you  by  making  you  the  associate  of  all 
my  wanderings  and  reflections,  but  only  beg  you  to  follow  me  rapidly 
through  the  picture-gallery  attached  to  the  celebrated  Bodleian  libra- 
ry. It  is  long  indeed,  and  covered  with  a  multitude  of  original  por> 
traits,  but  from  them  I  shall  merely  select  a  few,  in  which  your 
knowledge  of  history  will  lead  you  to  taite  a  lively  interest. 

1  was  struck  with  the  face  of  Martin  Luther  the  reformer.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  have  studied  Lavater  to  collect  from  it,  the  character 
of  his  mind.  His  features  were  excessively  harsh  though  regular,  hif 
eye  intelligent  but  sullen  and  scowling,  and  the  whole  expresaiota  of  his 
countenance,  that  of  a  sour,  intemperate  overbearing  controversialist 
Kear  him  were  placed  likenesses  of  Locke,  Butler,  and  Charles  11, 
painted  by  sir  Peter  Lely ;  with  the  countenance  of  Locke  you  are 
well  acquainted,  that  of  Butler  has  nothing  sportive  in  it-^oes  not 
betray  a  particle  of  humour,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  grave,  solemn 
and  didactic  in  the  extreme,  and  must  have  been  taken  in  one  of  his 
splenetic  mf>ods,  when  brooding;  o\eriln.;  lu  glert  of  ('liarlcs,  rather 
th     1.4  those  moments  of  inspii  ation,  as  they  may  be  stvled,  in 

which  be  narrated  the  achievements  of  Hiidibras.  The  pli)  su>j;iinmv 
ot  Charles  is,  I  presume,  lamiliar  to  you,  lively  l)ut  not  "spiritual/* 
hurd  North  is  among  ihv  number  of  heuds,  and  1  was  caught  by  his 
strong  revem!)lance  to  the  present  kini; ;  so  strong  as  srairely  to  be 
attributed  to  acc  dent;  my  guide  explained  this  peculiarity,  by  rc* 
coUcctiug  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  times  past. 
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The  face  ot  Mary  queen  of  Scots  next  attiacted  niy  notice.  It  wis 
taken  in  her  own  time,  and  amply  justifies  what  historians  have  writ- 
ten, or  poets  have  sunt^,  concerning  her  incomparable  beauty.  If  ever 
there  was  a  couiutuance  meriting  the  epithet  of  lovely  in  its  niost 
comprehensive  si<rnification,  it  was  this,  which  truly  **  vindicaicd  ihe 
veracity  of  Fame,'*  and  in  which,  I  Ticeded  not  ilic  aid  i-t  imagination, 
to  trace  the  virtues  of  her  heart  In  reading  Hume  and  Whitaker 
I  have  often  wept  over  her  misfortunes,  and  now  turned  with  hi- 
creased  disgust  from  an  original  portrait  of  Ehsabethf  her  rival  and 
assassin,  which  was  placed  immediately  above,  and  contribtited  to 
heighten  the  captivations  of  the  other,  by  the  effect  of  uMittast.  The 
features  of  Elizabeth  are  harsh  and  irregular,  her  eye  seTere,  hef: 
complexion  bad>  her  whole  &ce,  in  short,  just  such  as  foa  would  tiatn- 
rally  attach  to  sach  a  mind. 

Amoni;  the  corioshies  of  the  gaUery  may  be  ranked,  a  Ukenesa  of 
sir  Philip  Sydney,  done  with  a  red  hoi  fiokgr^  on  wood,  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Griffith,  belonging  to  one  of  the  colleges.  It  Is  really  a 
monument  of  human  patience  and  ingenuity,  ahd  has  the  appearance 
of  a  good  painting.  1  cannot  describe  to  you  without  admiration  ano- 
ther most  extraordinaiy^^i^  of  genhis  exhibited  here,  and  altogether 
iinr^tt^  In  its  kind.  It  Is  a  portrait  of  Isaac  Tuller,  a  tdd>raled  pahit- 
cr  In  the  reign  of  Ghrntes  II,  executed  by  himMelfwheu  drunks  Tra- 
dkSon  represents  It  as  an  admirable  likeness,  and  of  inebriety  in  the 
abstract,  there  never  was  a  more  falthfUl  or  perfect  deliiieatkta«  This 
anecdote  is  authentic,  and  must  amuse  the  fancy,  if  we  plttnre  to  our- 
selves the  artist  completely  intoxicated,  inspecting  his  own  features  in 
a  mirror,  and  hitting  off,  with  complete  snCceSs,  not  only  the  general 
character,  but  the  peculiar  stamp,  which  soch  a  state  mast  have  im- 
pressed upon  them.  His  conception  was  as  fill]  of  humour  as  of  ofi- 
ginality,  and  well  adapted  to  the  system  of  manners  which  the  reign- 
inf^  monarch  inirc/cluced  and  patronized.  As  I  am  on  the  siihjrrt  of 
ptirtraits,  ])t-rniit  me  to  mention  three  to  which  my  attention  was  par- 
ticuiailv  calkd  (in  my  visit  to  the  university  of  Daljlin,  I'hcy  were 
those  ot  Burke,  .Swift,  and  bishop  HerkU'v,  clone  b\  tlu  nblest  masters. 
The  latter  must  have  had  one  of  the  noiilest  and  most;  inipi-cssive  i)hy- 
sioguomies  ever  given  to  man  "Mr  human  face  divinr*^  That  of 
Burke  is  far  inferior,  but  strongly  mai  ked  by  an  mdignant  snajle  ;  a 
proper  expression  tor  the  feelings  by  which  his  mind  was  constantly 
agitated  towards  the  close  of  his  lite.  The  face  of  dwift  from  which 
you  would  expect  every  thing  is  dull,  heavy  and  unmeaning. 

Portrait  painting  is  the/or/,  as  it  has  always  been  the  passion  of  this 
eonntty.  Happily  for  the  inqntsitive  stnmger  every  rich  man  has  ail  hia 
yrogenitora  mul  relaUves  en  canvass.  The  wails  of  evety  publiu  untitu- 
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tion  are  crowded  with  benefactors  und  pupils,  and  no  town  hall  is  teft 
without  the  heads  of  the  corporation,  or  the  representatives  of  the  bo- 
rough. The  same  wupulse  that  prompts  us  to  ga/.t:  with  avidity  on  the 
persons  of  our  cotemporaries,  if  there  be  any  thing  i)romineni  in  their 
character,  or  j>eculiar  in  their  history,  leads  us  to  turn  a. curious  and  at- 
tentive eye  cm  the  hkenesses  of  the  mighty  dead,"  whose  souls  as  well 
fs  faces  are  thus  Id  aoiDe  4egroe  trawiqkUte4  U>  pofiteriiy.  Ne^t  to  xay 
^nociatioo  wittt  the  living  mca  of  geoius  who  render  Uliistrioii*  tbf 
aamet  of  Englishmen,  no  qiore  sensible  gratiicatioii  h^  acpnied  lo  m 
fran  my  residence  u\  tbis  cotqitiy,  tlun  that  of  studying  the  counte- 
nances of  their  predecessors ;  no  e^nployroent  hat  tended  more  effica* 
«kiiis^  to  improve  my  acquaintance  with  the  bistpty  of  the  nation,  to 
nnimnte  research,  and  to  quidien  the  spirit  of  competltioiu 

I  quitted  OziM  wHli  a  ^rvent  wish  thai  such  an  frtablishmmt 
one  day  grace  our  own  ceiiBftry.  I  have  uttered  an  ejacnlatiea 
to  the  sa«ia  flfect  wh^vpr  the  gmt  momunwiU  of  hidustiyanA 
fietnemeiit  which  Europe  4Hpl*y»  exdnalvelyt  hate  fcUcn  under  my 
observation.  We  have  indeed  just  grounds  ta  hope  that  wie  s%att  on« 
day  ecUpfe  the  o^  world. 

"  Each  riking  art  by  jiut  friduioQ  mofatt 
TMi  1fT*Mt    loUr  tnA  ngif  oo  fl(c  iuiftottMa*^ 

A  few  miles  from  Oxiord  1r  s  iilcnhiem,  the  celebraicd  seat  of  the 
duke  oi  Marlborough  :  it  \vas,  you  know,  bestowed  on  the  famous 
duke  of  that  name  by  the  nation  as  a  recompense  for  his  imjiui  ta;it 
services  to  the  state.  In  magnificence,  it  surpasses  every  other  ctHia- 
try  residence  of  England,  and  is  truly  such  a  tribute  to  merit  as  a 
queen  might  give,  and  a  conqueror  receive.  A  j)ark  of  twelve  miU  s 
in  Icugtb,  a  neat  \  illume  of  tenantr}',  a  lake  in  iioiit  ot  the  mansioifc, 
picturesque  and  bcauliiul  scenery  beyond  It,  avenues,  cascades,  brid- 
gea^  qiacious  gardens,  m  short  an  imposing  association  of  negligent 
grandeur  and  tasteful  cultivation,  all  contributed  to  satisfy  me  of  the 
tenth  of  an  observation  often  repeated  here,  that  an  English  nobleman 
may  enjoy  all  the  spkndid  camlDrts*  without  iiseling  the  cares  er  sha^ 
ring  the  dangers  of  royalty. 

The  mantton  is  an  immense  mam  of  stone,  execnted  k  a'style  which 
did  not  please  my  eye ;  1  shatti  however,  say  nothing  more  aboat  the  wh 
chitectiire,  but  prooeed  to  mentloD  the  manner  in  which  otiangers  are 
admitted  to  inspect  the  interior.  A  fashion  has  crept  in  within  a  few 
yean  past  among  the  owners  <i  fine  seats  or  honses,  to  aet  apart  one 
or  two  days  in  the  week  on  which  aU  persona  who  apply,  are  auflbred 
to  range  through  the  apartments  and  examine  Uie  paintbgs.  The 
funlly  then  mwes  to  some  comer,  or  perhaps  only  occupies  the  ]riam 
part  of  the  house,  the  rest  being  reserved  for  this  poblK  eadUbition,  and 
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for  extraordinary  occasions,  they  liave,  indeed  the  satis&ctkn  of 
knowing  who  their  visitors  are,  as  each  penoD  on  entering,  inscribes 
his  name  on  the  porter's  book.  As  I  was  advancing  up  to  Mart- 
borough  house,  I  observed  the  ladies  of  the  family  exammmg  us  from 
the  window  in  one  of  the  wings. 

Tliere  is  an  air  of  ostentation  in  this  custom,  but  whatever  may  be 
the  modve,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  practice  answers  many  useful 
purposes  for  a  stranger.  All  the  most  opulent  men  of  the  country 

• 

plume  themselves  upon  their  collections  of  paintings  and  books,  and 
while  the  taste  of  the  visitor  is  improved,  he  is  enabled  to  judge  of 
their  general  style  of  living.  In  France,  when  ver  an  object  of  curi- 
osity is  loch^nl  the  door  ilies  open  spontaneously,  at  the  voice  of  a 
stranger,  bui  tlicrc  ure  few  })r'r.'ate  accumulations  of  tins  kiiuU  tl.t- 
rcvolution  having  dispersed  those  which  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  ci- 
devant  noblesse.  That  iniiiu-nsc  unrivalk  d  grunar}-  of  tlie  arts  as  the 
Louvre  may  be  styled,  is,  lio\v(  \  er,  a  subject  of  as  much  complacency 
and  elation  to  each  individual  i  renchman,  as  any  private  store  caii 
posiubly  be  to  the  possessor  in  this  country. 

The  interior  of  Blenhieni  house  did  not  altogether  answer  my  ex- 
pectations. I  thought  the  rooms  too  small,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
vestibule  and  library,  both  of  which  are  upon  a  grand  scale.  They 
are  covered  with  a  multitude  of  fine  paintings  and  busts,  not  ^vell 
arranged  however,  ttsd  exhibit  some  tapestry  exceedingly  good  for 
the  time,  commemorating  the  exploits  of  the  great  duke:  tlie  one  who 
now  cnj(^s  the  title  and  estate  is  altogether  superannuated,  with  % 
lunilyof  four  children*  The  domestics  are  to  the  number  of  eighty* 
and  paid,  1  should  conjecture,  out  of  the  fees  given  by  visitors,  fori 
was  compelled  to  disburse  largely  to  the  attendants  in  livery,  who,  at 
every  door,  handed  us  over  to  each  other  with  a  profound  bow,  and  a 
tax-gathering  countenance.  Some  noblemen  have  attempted  to  correct 
this  abuse,  but  such  exactions  are  but  too  common,  and  connived  at 
undoubtedly  by  the  majority  of  owners. 

Let  me  transport  you  for  a  moment  toHaglcy,  theseatoflord 
L— ,  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  I  strayed  over  it  for  many  houra 
in  the  progress  of  my  excursion  of  last  summer,  and  the  mention  of 
Blenhiem  revives  some  plea&ing  and  analogous  recollections  concern- 
ing this  rival  paradise.  You  who  are  so  well  versed  in  the  writings  of 
"  Fu'hcr  and  Son"  will  comprehend  the  degree  of  interest  which 
Hagley  inspired,  and  a.,  vuu  know  my  character  will  readily  believe, 
tliai  the  figure  of  Fume  with  her  t'^umiK  t,  surrounded  by  military 
ii  (t]ii\ics,  which  constitutes  one  oi  lac  Uas-relicfs  over  the  entrance  of 
Marlboiough  house,  did  not  communicate  halt  I'ae  magic  to  the  sur- 
rounding objects  as  dul  a  volume  of  the  i^ersian  icitertf  which  I  fcxind 
open  in  the  porttr'a  lodge  ot  iiaglcy. 
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If  I  wcvii  permiued  to  select  fix  in  .ill  tlic  beats  which  I  have 

▼isited  in  this  country,  and  in  France,  that  of  tiic  L  familv  would 

certainly  be  my  choice.  The  varieties  of  the      uiul  :ire  in  the  highest 
decree  striking  and  beautiful;  the  park  cxLcu^i^e  and  stocked  with, 
innumerahle  game  ;  the  plantations  or  clusttrs  of  trees  distributed  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  aflford  the  fiiiest  views,  and  produce  tlie  happicbt 
effrrt.    The  mansion,  more  handsonie  but  le&s  spacious  than  tiiat  of 
Bleiiheim,  is  seated  not  far  from  the  road,  and  the  approach  to  it 
through  a  noble  avenue  of  old  oaks  ;  briund  it,  rises  a  lofty  hill  crowned 
with  forest  trees,  from  one  side  of  which  there  issuer  a  stream,  which, 
after  forming  some  fine  cascades  over  the  rocks,  waters  an  extensive 
OKadow  on  the  left.   As  yon  emerge  from  the  thickets  of  the  first  hiU 
on  the  right,  you  find  another  sttU  higher,  of  regular  and  easy  ascent* 
an  the  top  of  which,  there  are  some  venerable  mint  of  the  fourteenth 
centnry  covered  with  ivy-  and  moss,  and  where  you  are  o&red  refresh- 
toeou  of  scats'  milk,  &c*  by  a  &mlly  lodged  in  one  of  the  old  towers : 
beyond  this  again  stands  one  of  .the  most  elevated  hills  of  the  west  of 
ERglaiid,  with  an  acUvity  more  difllcult  and  steep,  bat  which  opens  to 
the  eye  a  proqiect  of  the  greatest  variety  and  extent,  erobracbg  the 
Leasowes,  Shenstone'l  villa,  Birmingjham  and  Manchester,  the  whole 
SMmnfactnring  coantry  clouded  with  fire  and  smoike,  the  mountains  of 
Wales^dcc 

It  reqmx«d  many  hours  to  inspect  the  grounds  of  Hagley ;  I  there- 
ftredid  not  solicit  admission  to  the  house,  wishing  to  get  into  Wales 
as  soon  as  possible.  On  a  seat  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  first  hill,'  I 
left  however  with  my  name,  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
elder  lord  Ltj  'in  three  appropriate  quotations  in  Latin,  Italian 
aiid  French.  Kctuming  by  the  same  route,  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
I  found,  at  the  tavern  of  a  ciiarming  hamlet  which  lies  at  the  gate  of 
the  park,  a  note,  addressed  to  me  by  name,  from  the  present  lord 

L  ,  couched  in  terms  of  acknowledgment  for  the  compliments  I 

had  paid  liis  vtnc  ruble  ancestor,  and  requesting  me  to  partake  of  tlie 
"  hospitalit)  of  his  board**  in  case  i  should  revisit  the  spot ;  my  time 
did  not  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  tl) is  invitation,  but  I  remember 
the  occurrence  with  gratitude,  and  relate  it  with  pleasure. 

We  are  now  in  Wales,  my  dear  ,  and  1  cannot  escape  from 

it  without  mentioning  Powis-castlc,  belonging  to  lord  Clive,  now  earl 
Powis.  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  verifying  more  completely  the 
description  of  romance,  or  jo  forcibly  recaUing  to  the  mind,  the  le- 
gends of  old.  It  is  in  the  most  wild  and  romantic  part  of  Wales,  was 
bmit  in  the  thirteenth  century,  moated,  with  its  battlements  and  towers, 
tnd  fisrtifications,  once  strong  but  now  rapidly  decaying,  and  still 
bearlngthetracesof  many  a  siege:  the  site  of  the  castle  isanemi- 
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nen  (*  well  adapti-d  tci  llie  purposes  uf  security,  and  m  ni  the  lerracc 
you  contemplate,  iiiimcdiutely  below,  a  vnlk->  ncliiy  ciiltiv  atcd,  a  fine 
stream  ot"  water,  and  a  neat  cmritdiiuble  village  called  Welch  Pool- 
At  no  great  distance,  the  mountains  of  Wales,  anT^ng  the  rest  Snow- 
den,  and  Cader-Tdris,  show  theniseh  cs  in  uH  their  majesty,  with  their 
,  shagged  sides  and  cloud-capt  tops,  inrrusted  with  hanj^iiig  rix  kot 
tnonnous  size  and  most  terriiic  aspect  fur  those  who  wind  along  tlic 
roads  beneath. 

In  tlie  interior  of  the  castle,  every  thing  coiresponds  to  the  pro- 
niises  of  **  the  mouldeting  turret  and  ponderous  portal you  hnd  all 
the  appendages  which  a  novelist's  fancy  could  ha \  c  grouped  together. 
Furniture  unmolested  for  centuries  by  any  other  than  the  meddling  hand 
of  Time ;  tapestry  of  the  same  date ;  bed-guilts  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Bess ;  and  on  the  walls  the  grotesque  figure  of  "  many  a  lady  £air  and 
baron  bold,"  siXch  as  the  days  of  chivalry  produced ;  a  fine  library 
adorned  with  original  busts  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  orators,  a  gal- 
^  .  '    1^17  ^  paintings  by  the  best  masters,  numerous  corridors  and  an  old 
loquacious  housekeeper,  with  a  single  servant,  complete  the*  at- 
tractions and  conveniences  of  this  establishment.  I  was  informed  by 
the  housekeeper  that  her  lord  visited  the  castle  once  a  year,  with 
about  forty  guests;  that  he  remained  for  a  ftirtnighttohunt;  that 
every  thing  was  thrown  into  confusion  during  his  stay,  and  that  hia 
town  servants  were  troublesome  and  impertinent,  so  that  she  was 
always  glad  to  get  rid  both  of  him  and  them.    He  has  another  noble 
seat  about  tliirty  miles  from  this,  at  which  he  chitUy  resides  dunng 
the  summer. 

W'e  will  now  retrace  otir  steps  to  Bath  ;  you  will  probably  a^k 
when  we  shall  get  back  to  Lundoii  at  this  rate,  but  1  must  be  pcrnTit- 
ted  to  travel  in  my  own  way,  or  1  should  riiakc  no  pi  ogress  iit  all.  hath 
then,  I  shrill  undertake  to  describe,  not  comprehending  its  external 
apjjcarance,  upon  which  I  have  already  touched  in  a  former  letter^ 
but  simply  detailing  some  of  the  amusements  and  occupations  of  a 
cit)',  that  is,  at  once,  the  seat  of  health,  and  the  mart  of  pleasure. 
I  placed  myself  in  a  boarding-house  where  I  found  an  agreeable  ' 
society  of  well-informed  men,  and  no  less  than  seven  old  maids,  a 
tribe  abounding  here  for  very  obvious  reasons.    Bath  is  the  constant 
reBideiice  of  the  latter,  and  of  half-pay  officers,  and  the  temporary 
resoM  of  every  one,  who  has  any  pretensions  to  the  ton  in  either  oC 
the  three  kingdoms*  A  fountain  of  water  has  raised  it  from  a  village 
to  the  dignity  of  a  city,  which  ranks  among  the  most  beautifal  of 
.  the  universe,  and  this  fountain  is  indeed  extraordinary.  The  sprin|f 
is  perennial,  and  so  copious  as  to  afibrd  an  inexhaustible  supply  to 
innumerable  baths,  reservoirs,  pomps,        The  water  sparkles  in 
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the  glass  wh«n  drawn  from  tbe  pump,  and  the  mean  temperatnr« 
<tf  it  about  107;  this  natural  warmth  coofbunds  the  plifiidanst  who 
hare  published  many  ingenious  theories,  without  fumiihing  anj 
conclusive  explanation  of  se  singular  a  phenomenon.  The  waters 
must  be  taken  with  ei(treme  cauticn,  and  bemg  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant are  fatal  in  cases  of  weak  breast,  and  local  mflammation.  Thf 
&ther  of  the  present  lord  Clive,  affecting  to  deipise  them  as  mere 
GommoB  water*  died  at  the  principal  pump  while  drmking  a  second 
glass,  and  many  persons  have  expired  in  convulsions  after  U£ing 
them  for  some  time.  They  are,  however,  sovereign  in  various  com- 
plaints, if  moderately  taken.  When  a  stranger  arrivea  he  inserts 
his  name  in  the  books  of  the  pump-room,  and  is  watted  upon  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  expects  to  receive  a  guinea  as  a 
tribute  to  his  government.    In  this  way  he  collects  a  revenue  of  about 
twelve  thousand  doUari*  }>c!  liiuium,  which  enables  him  to  maintain 
an  appearance,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  calculated 
to  inspire  respect  for  his  authority.     A  guinea  is  also  paid  per 
month  for  the  use  of  tlic  waters,  and  as  a  compensation  to  the  decent 
females  who  constantly  attend  at  each  fountain,  to  serve  'the  visitorfj. 
The  fa^iouable  season  commences  in  October  and  terminates  in 
March  or  April.   During  this  period,  every  room  of  this  great  place 
is  occupied,  and  the  wheel  of  dissipation  turns  round  with  accelerated 
fdocity.   Until  the  middle  of  May,  however,  the  company  is  still 
nameroDS,  and  the  same  amusements  continue,  but  every  thing  is 
more- calm,  the  effervescence  appears  to  hare  subsided,  and  Bath 
Is  then  more  interesting,  as  you  can  enjoy  the  walks  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. A  remark  may  be  applied  to  Bath,  whtch  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  extended  to  any  other  city  m  the  world.  It  literally  contains  no 
vulgar,  and  can  coUect  no  other  mob,  than  that  which  fi^uents 
the  concert  and  the  balL  All  the  habitations  are  large,  and  the 
tradesmen,  in  ministering  to  the  wants  real  and  fictitious,  of  their 
opulent  guests,  insensibly  leam  the  language,  and  contract  the  man- 
ners off  polished  life.  There  is  but  one  extreme  here.  The  dis- 
parity of  conditions  is  not  felt,  although  the  highest  is  exhibited 
every  where.  You  have  never  reason  to  blush  at  vour  own  image, 
or  lament  the  degradation  of  your  nature,  as  you  must  do,  in  walking 
through  the  streets  of  London.   The  ascent  is  from  decency  to  re- 
finement, from  competence  to  affluence,  from  elegance  to  sijlcndor. 

In  the  month  of  May,  there  is  no  spot  which  so  eminently  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  town  and  country.  A  walk  of  uunuics  places 
you  in  ihe  midst  of  cultivated  fields,  sui  rounded  by  an  enchanting 
scenery,  on  the  borders  of  a  fine  canal,  or  on  the  rich  banks  of  the 
poetical  Avon.  In  eveiy  street,  there  are  circulating  libraries,  fur- 
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iiisbed  with  the  literature  of  various  languages,  awl  wHb  •!  Ill* 

j)c nodical   publications  and  daily  papers^.    Between  the  hflurt  «f 
t\VLlvc  and  two,   ladies  and  gentlemen  assemble  fiile-mHe  in  the 
reading-rooms,  to  Icurn  the  current  ncw8»  and  \vhis]>cr  tlie prevailing 
scandal.    Before  breakfast,  at  nine  or  tcn»  they  crowd  in  eUy^mt 
morning  dw?scs  to  the  great  pump-room — the  valctuiimariiLn.s  to 
take  the  wati-r,  the  mere  votaries  of  pleasure  to  louiiii,t  i;:  u  cfuHy, 
to  see  and  be  hcen,  to  give  and  receive  a  salutation,  to  bcsu^v  a 
smile  and  interchange  a  n(Kl.      iWcause  all  arc  in   some  (U^ree 
strangers,  a  stranger  mingles  iuinu  'iely  and  eaiiiiy  wiiii  the  sucitiy 
of  Bath,  so  that  the  vacant  hours  bctorc  dinner  arc  filletl  up,  in 
excursions  to  llu'  reighbourhood,  morning  visits,  or  with  the  laches 
in  *'  shopping  and  gossipping."    The  latter  are  so  far  exeni])tv(l  trom 
restraint,  that  they  walk  unattended  cvt  n  by  a  servant,  winch  would 
be  quite  QiUri  in  London.   In  good  weather,  the  streets  are  crowded 
by  faces  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  which  I  observed,  however, 
to  be  acc(unpanied  by  a  bold  stare  and  %  gauntiness  of  carriage,  not 
generally  characteristic  of  English  women.    On  mvestigiUiiig  Ihr 
cause  of  this  peculiarity,  I  was  told,  that  this  system  of  meonen 
was  now  traditaonalt  as  haviag  the  attractaoos  of  convenience  ae 
well  as  the  imaramties  of  prescription,  was  immediately  adopted  hy^ 
every  succesuGii  of  beauties;  that  in  fact«  the  meat  nnsitive  modes^ 
cr  fostidious  reserve  most  soon  give  way,  in  the  |>romisottoiis  inter- 
course of  their  public  rcndesvous;  that  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
two  seasons  ^  upon  the  town,'*  that  is  to  say,  eoga^  durmg  that 
periodt  in  the  fashlqnable  amusements  of  Bath,  •  was  confidently  sent 
forth  to  the  world,  a  thonmgh-bred  coquette.    Fortune  hunteita 
abound  here,  and  the  object  of  half  the  transitory  visitors.  Is  said  tA 
be  marriage.  Matches  are  nevertheless  astonishingly  rare  inpr9» 
portion  to  the  number  of  candidates.  Each  Individual  Is  knowo  ti» 
put  on  the  best  appearances,  and  all  are,  therefore,  suspected  of  m 
design  to  impose,  or  rather,  of  a  wish  to  better  their  ccoi^timL 
1  was  informed  by  the  roaster  of  the  ceremonies,  that  he  has  occasion 
to  notice,  every  year,  a  confloence  or  new  di^ht  of  at  least  two 
thousand  marriageable  girls ! 

As  many  of  lUe  nobiiitv  and  opulent  men  (?r  the  counti  y  have  tixcd 
their  pcniia.icnt  residence  at  Bath,  dim.i-rs,  rou.s  and  private  balls  are 
enjoyed  alternatriy  with  lhepublu^  e:iUrtc  inments.  Twice  u  ^vetk  vhe 
monarch  ot  this  capital  of  pleasure  ty.S|.'layii  his  power,  in  tlir  v>^»cnibly 
rooms,  vv  hich  are  adorned  with  the  po>  irails  ot  his  predecessors,  and 
the  peculiar  s|>herc  cf  his  auUioriiy,  in  s])U'ndour  and  amplitude,  Ib  not 
unworthy  ot  his  station.  H'j  p!eside.->  at  tiie  fanc\  ;  .^c!  'he  drcs«  or  co- 
tHUfm  bail ;  the  first  on  Tuesday,  the  secotui  on  Xhiu^kday,  mora  ioraal 
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thMi  the  other*  and  socalied  because  cotilUonsare  then  danced,  fior  which 
thigpaftiMCO  into  rq[iilar  tramuf.  I  attended  the  dresa-baU  and  tend 
the  apedaisle  neaily  aa  brOUant  a^  ai^  thbig  of  the  hind  can  he  In  thia 
GQQiitcy*  Tbeiiiagiccf8uchaacenem.^nceavrpaateBaUdeieriptica« 
Xhe  heoflfiWhaU  of  the  matter  of  the  ceremoniea  (a  lucrative  job)  could 
haaat  of  twelve  hundred  **/a»Jdma^le9*'  So  mSniite  or  conteaptihle  ia  • 
thMr  attention  to  moneir  matters  at  these  assemblies,  thai  six  pence  Is 
ciafiicid  fipom  each  person«  on  entering,  for  the  tea  which  Is  fimlsh* 
ed. 

Besides  the  balls  there  are  in  the  course  of  the  week  two  public  con- 
certs and  three  performances  at  the  theatre.  The  latter  admits  al>i)ut 
a  thousand  persons  and  is  fitted  up  with  threat  taste  and  elei^ance.  J'he 
pride  of  birlh  and  wealtli  gratified  a^  well  lierc  ab  in  the  thc.Us'es 
uftiic  metropolis,  by  private  boxes  ornamented  with  silk  or  damask 
curtain*?,  and  by  "  iugcs  grilleca^'  (E.  will  explain  the  term)  for  those 
-who  V,  is'a  to  enjoy  the  repreaentatioQ  in  an  undress.  The  aciors  are 
of  the  iiighcst  repute. 

I  was  induced  to  visit  the  theatre  twice  in  order  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  Atcuter  Metty^  of  whom  we  fomieriy  read  so  much  in  the 
oewspapeis.  My  expectation  was  naturally  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  renown  of  the  yornif;  Roscws.  All  England  had  flocked  to  the 
OEhftiliens  of  his  premature  genius»and  celebrated  hia  transcendent  ex* 
cflilence.  lie  is  now  but  eighteen  and  has  already  amassed  a  fortune 
«f  80,000  pounds.  I  saw  him  in  the  parts  of  Rolla  and  Percy,  and  was 
tboTooghly  satisfied  of  the  egregious  **  callibility'*  of  the  British  pubUe. 
Imagine  •  tall  awkward  wldi  a  chubby  onmeaningfsoe,  and  a  voice  most 
disgustingly  harsh  and  unmusical,  bellowing  and  strutting  on  the  stage* 
and  you  luKve  a  true  fdoture  of  this  spoiled  child  of  Fortune,  who  hat 
been  so  generally  compared,  nay,  even  preferred  to  Garrick.  His  sole 
merit  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  correct  conception  of  his  part,  which,  how- 
ewer,  hia  total  want  of  mt,  altogether  disqualified  him  from  decluming 
wHh  propriety.  He  may  have  been  better  inhisout8et,but  I  shall  always 
he  of  opinioo,  Uiat  any  lively  intelligent  boy  at  school,  would  succeed  as 
well,  if  instructed  with  equal  care.  He  no  longer  appears  in  the  capi- 
tal, but  Nvanders  among  tlie  country  theatres,  collecting  tribute  from 
audiences  which  must  from  fashion,  affect  lu  be  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight 
and  admiration.  His  friends  mean  to  place  him  at  the  university  of 
Camb ndt^e  to  finish  liis  education. 

F'iljlic  g  inlcns  cfinstitute  an  essential  appendage  to  a  city  whose 
staple  commodity  i  ,  plcnsiire.  Whatever  deference  may  be  due  to  the 
established  habits  of  the  metropolis,  I  cannot  but  think,  that,  instead  of 
looking  for  Euphrosyne  '*  the  fair  queen  of  smiles  n.!Kl  j^ladness"  amid 
pressure  or  the  suffocation  of  a  masquerade,  ve  should  rather,  in 
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the  month  of  May,  seek  for  her  **  in  the  bowers  of  Vsldusa**  or  along 
the  myrtle  borders  of  Ama"  Bath  can  boast  of  scenes  not  less  captiva- 
thig  in  her  Sydney  Gardens,  whkh  lie  at  the  extremity  of  the  pnncipal 
street,  and  comprise,  within  the  compass  of  many  acres,  all  that  can  be 
desired  of  rural  haunts,  deep  umbrage,  blooms  and  odors.*'  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  ro  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  harmonic  society 
gave  their  annuaiyifle  chamfieire  to  the  ladies  of  Bath  and  Bristnl.  It 
took  place  in  Sydney  Gardens;  and  as  such  entertainments  are  unknown 
to  us  in  the  United  States  I  shall  beg  leave  to  offer  a  skcich  of  this. 

As  soon  as  fifteen  hundredtickcta  were  issued  to  the  bon  ton,  the  weather 
becanjc  an  object  of  great  solicitude,  and  if  many  prayers  were  prefer- 
red, they  wo  e  attended  to,  for  there  could  not  h.i\  e  been  a  i./icr  day 
for  the  purpose.    About  ele\en  o'clock  tit  ilic  morning,  the  c  -ivipany  to 
the  number  above  stated,  collected  in  ilic  garden,  and  t'ouiid  under  bow- 
ers ilecorated  with  all  the  flowers  of  sprin^^  and  disLribuiCvi  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner,  tables  sjiread  out  for  bi  ca.kfast,  loaded  with  eve- 
ry delicacy  suited  to  such  a  rtj)ajst.    A  nunerous  orchestra  was  per- 
furuung  the  best  nihrrrau  of  Hayden  and  ilandel,  at  the  entrance,  and 
bands  were  stationed  111  different  parts.  Among  the  rest  a  reginieutal 
selection  of  wind  instrnnienis  the  finest  in  England.    Tea,  cofl'ee,  and 
chocolate  were  plentifully  served,  without  the  smallest  confusion,  and  it 
was  difficult  not  to  enjoy  the  repast,  while  you  were  at  the  same  time, 
regaled  with  soft  music,  polite  conversation,  and  all  the  gay  verdure 
and  delightful  freshness  of  the  gardens.   The  business  of  wandering 
was  then  resumed,  and  I  cannot  paint  in  colors  too  lively  the  inteies^ 
which  these  scenes  were  calculated  to  impart  Five  or  six  hundred  wo* 
men,  richly  attired,  with  the  roseate  hue  so  peculiar  to  the  complesikii 
ef  English  beauties  mixing  indiscriminately  with  as  many  gentlemen, 
conversing  with  freedom,  and  inspiring  the  ccnfidence  and  geod  humour 
which  they  seemed  to  foeU  more  than  realized  Burgoyne's  descriptioos 
|n  his**  maid  of  the  oaks;'*  and  assimilated  this  ftte,  as  nearly  to  the 
wild  creations  of  his  foncy  aa  any  meeting  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

At  half  past  one,  the  tables  were  again  crowded  with  ices,  and 
cooling  drinks  served  in  good  order  and  great  abundance.  The  signal 
was  soGU  after  given  for  the  dancing  to  commence.  When  the  garden 
was  planned,  a  lai*ge  circle  was  marked  out  and  destined  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  spot  was  most  romantic  ;  almost  moated  by  a  **  babbling 
bi  ook"  and  overhung  vviUi  oiik  and  ash.  Here  the  throng  soon  appeared 
either  ranged  along  the  boundar>'-lines,  stretch cd  on  the  green  banks, 
or  seated  in  ai  bt)urs  erected  for  the  occasion.  The  young  girls  and  boys 
fanclftillv  dressed  were  blended  w  ith  the  bells  and  beaux  w  ho  engaged 
in  the  country  dances  ;  the  beauty  of  the  weather,  and  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  ^vUole  group,  threw  ao  air  of  enchantment  over  the 
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scene*  and  made  ine  repeat  wkh  rapture  the  linea  of  CoUias  which  you 
well  recollect : 

•*  They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  itrain 
♦•Thev  ^  iw  i  •  Tt  :.iih'-  vile  her  n;«tive  maidf 

**  Aujid^t  ibe  fesraJ  souiidinj{  »h  'de*. 

*•  To  tone  unwearied  mlnatrd  dancingt  tee. 

About  lour  o'clock  the  entei^ainment  iimthed.  The  intellectual  eye 
takes  a  wider  range*  on  such  occasions,  than  the  passing  scene;  and:  my 
reollectioo  was  busy,  in  tracing  similar  festivities  which  I  had  witness- 
ed in  the  woods  of  St.  Gtrmaine^  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  1  was 
called  back  to  the  spot,  where  Goldsmith  was  "  the  rude  minstrer'  of 
many  a  gay,  simple  group  ami  where  I  have  seen  the  same  display  of 
chai  ucier,  and  contemplate: u  .he  same  rural  diverhions,  that  he  so  feel- 
ingly describes  in  his  Traveller.  I  found  ihut  the  leading  tmiis  of  char- 
acter by  w  hich  a  people  iR  distinguished,  thu,t  the  constitutions  of  naiurc 
are  not  to  be  fuiidanientiul)  affected  by  any  external  influi-ncc,  ami  could 
survive  the  furv'  of  any  poliiicul  rLV(jlution.  My  observation  has  led  me 
to  conclude  that  the  peas  ant  or  ihc  inhabitant  of  the  country  of  what- 
ever class,  in  France,  is  now  what  he  was  before  the  sub\  ersion  of  the 
mctfiarchy;  and  in  this  opinion,  1  was  fortified  in  viewing  the  villagers, 
cn  the  Sunday  evening,  after  the  devotions  of  the  day,  dancing  on  the 
green,  for  many  hours  in  succession  with  all  the  recorded  gayety,  the 
simple  merriment,  and  rustic  courtesy  of  earlier  times,  and  forgetful  of 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future,  unsubdued  by  the  terrors  of  the  con- 
scription, and  triumphing  by  the  force  of  native  vivacity,  over  the  gloo- 
my genius  of  a  military  despotism.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  often  asserted* 
and  but  too  generally  believed,  that  the  charities  of  social  life  are  for- 
gotten among  them,  and  the  qualities  of  the  heart  almost  extinct.  The 
ibrroer  may  have  been  suspended  and  the  latter  impaired  in  the  tem- 
pest  of  their  revolution,  but  every  stranger  knows  that  nowhere  is  there 
at  this  moment  more  of   the  milk  of  human  kindness.*' 

Donbtless  you  are  by  this  time  surfeited  with  Bath.  Let  me,  then, 
shift  the  scene,  and  unfold  the  modish  drama  of  London,  where  I  re- 
turned on  the  23d  May  to  engage  in  the  same  social  and  literary  pur- 
suits which  circumstances  had  compel  ietl  me  to  intermit.  On  this  thea- 
tre all  \>  show  and  bustle,  sage  trick,  and  fuux  briUian!,  a  mere  pan- 
tomime u  "ih  many  seducements  for  the  imagination,  but  no  gratifica- 
tions for  the  heart.  The  snccession  of  new  faces  in  the  world  of  fashicm 
produces  such  an  effect  the  mind,  as  do  the  imai^es  reflected  by 
the  camfra  obscura  on  the  various  classes  of  a  long  procession.  Tlie 
recollection  of  the  one  is  banibliedby  the  presence  of  the  other,  and  all 
are  ultimately  forgotten  or  indiscriminately  remembered.  I  abandon 
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the  coatitry  with  reluctance,  and  must  halt  for  one  moment,  to  renew 
my  exclamations  of  delight  at  the  bcautks  which  it  now  exhibltt. 

I  do  not  tliink  we  can  be  said  to  understand  the  pleasures  of  a  coun- 
try life*  no  more  than  we  can  witness  the  magical  efi^^s  of  agricuUn- 
rai  labours  perfecting  the  rough  draught  of  Nature.  Here 

"  Dres'«cdby  their liami,  the  wrrn\  irfd\  llr  y  r.mile* 
And  Spring diiuilre«  deck*  ih'  enchanted  uie." 

111  the  mctropclfs,  there  are  three  consecuthe  months,  of  which  tUi  it 
the  last,  particularly  allotted  to  the  intercouree  and  dhfeni99cmeni9 
of  the  great :  a  hallowed  quarter,  selected  by  all  those  who  can  aflbrd 

to  mifi^rate  from  a  rustic  home,  and  during  whidi  afl  the  woodland«no* 

blesse  and  opulent  squires  figure  in  the  cupital.  They  make  their  pe- 
riodical cntTve  with  preat  pomp,  but  many  a  sir  Francis  Wrnnghead** 
is  forced  to  mukv  a  sik  ut  retreat,  and  do  penance  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  for  the  vanity  of  his  own  hopes,  and  the  ambition  of  his  **  good 
lady."  There  were,  in  times  past,  at  Athens,  annual  meetings  of  al! 
the  inhabilnnts  of  Attica,  for  the  purpoj-e  of  celebrating  games,  and 
Rolcmnizinj;  certam  rites  in  honour  of  the  goddess  of  Wisdom .  These 
great  festivals  boi-e  some  affinity,  but  I  caimot  undertake  to  say,  that 
they  served  as  models,  to  that  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 

As  there  is  a  special  term,  so  there  is  a  peculiar  space  assigned  for 
the  recreations  of  the  hant-ton.  The  west  end  is  the  Olympus;  and  as 
none  but  of  dmne  race  could  sit  at  the  tables  of  the  gods,  a  like  excln- 
tfon  dbtalns  here*  There  are  some  exceptions,  it  b  true,  some  favour- 
ed mortals,  some  subaltern  divinHtes  created;  but,  in  general,  the  m* 
terdict  extends  to  all  who  reade  beyond  certain  limits,  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  0on  of  the  merchant,  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  woietB 
of  the  first  emhience.  The  cHy  dame  may  give  routs  to  her  neighbours; 
contract  a  noUe  acquaintance  or  two,  dash  m  Hyde  Park,  and  display 
her  jewels  at  the  opera;bttt  to  have  her  clahn  generally  acknowledged 
is  quite  impossible;  the  boast  of  heraldry  eclipses  the  splendorof  wealth* 
and  she  is  at  length  compelled  to  relinquish  her  pretensloos  In  des- 
pair. It  is  well  that  the  term  of  fashiimable  existence  does  not  extend 
beyond  three  iunar  rtvotuHmMi  otherwise  it  would  be  too  much  ftr 
any  human  constitution.  A  distinguished  member  of  the  haut-ton  has  to 
attend  to  five  or  six  engagements  a  night,  on  an  average,  and  has  but 
a  few  hours  to  dedicate  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  vulgar  day.  Con- 
certs, routs,  balls,  cunvrrzation^H  drjcunes^  duincrs,  &c.  constitute  the 
/ir fffi/r  aniuaemt Ills,  aiul  loi  ii<esc  invitations  are  emitted  about  a 
moi.tli  or  three  weeks  beforehand.  I  shall  bei^  leave  to  give  vou  the 
OUt:i;  c.->  rf  ,i  rout,  thi  nirst  usual  and  siyli.sli  eiUei-t;'Uin>Mit.  I  acn-m- 
panied  Mr.  V.  lu  one  given  by  the  marchioness  ot  L       at  her  man- 
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aion  in  Ikrkciv  Sf|ii;ire,  on  the  first  of  June,  and  as  it  v.  as  the-  most 
brilliaut  of  the  kind,  shail  select  for  description,  \^'e  went  at  un  rar/y 
hour^  (near  midnight)  and  found  five  spacimis  saloons,  on  one  floor, 
open  for  tlie  reception  of  company  and  illuminated  "  in  the  most  taste- 
f\il  manner."  The  library,  the  moat  extensive  and  magnificent  octagon 
in  England,  without  l>ooks,  it  is  true,  but  adorned  with  statuary  esti- 
mated at  twelve  thousand  guineas,  was  hung  with  small  lamps,  reflect'- 
iBfp  the  Kght  of  day.  We  wm,  for  an  hour,  oecapied  in  gaaing,  and 
cnnyciihn^  with  those  whom  we  knew,  when  the  crowd  began  to  ap- 
ptnr.  Tonnerer  think  of  lacing  aeated  on  these  cx^casions,  aa  yon  rare*' 
If  wimaia  nMre  tiian  hal  f  an  hour,  beings  tappoaed  to  have  many  other 
engagements  on  hand.  There  it  no  ceremony,  and  can  be  none,  on  en- 
tering and  going  out  We  were  denrous  of  paying  our  reipecta  to  the 
Mnrchaonass,  but  cotdd  not  discover  her;  the  marquis  did  not  nudce  his 
nppcatance;  tf  the  husband  do  show  himself  it  it  only  as  a  stcangtr.  At 
length  the  roems  were  completely  fitted;  in  snch  a  manner  as  almost 
topteclndnlacemotian*  Xlkeheat  and  ffgyfiggg  became  exceedingly 
Mksome,  and  Men  the  eniertainnMnt  reached  the  snmmlt  of  its  excel- 
knce.  I  waa  wedged,  by  accident,  nest  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  an4 
fcr  fifteen  mimiles,  waaconteat  to  listen  to  a  panegyric  on  the  merits 
ef  n  hoTK,  which  he  was  pronouncing  with  much  energy,  to  the  earl 
efanllblk.  Twoef  hisNyal  brothera,  and  all  the  rank  and  fashion"  of 
llwwest  end,  were  present.  The  whole  amber  was  Irom  a  thousand 
Id  fifteen  hundred.  Refreshments  were  placed  on  tables  at  the  end  of 
nne  sC the  apartments,  but  were  not  thought  of.  About  two,  we  made 
nnrway  through  the  crowd,  and  proceeded  on  fool  to  the  carriage, 
which  it  is  sometinies  entiemely  diAenlt  torendi.  Such  is  a  rout— on 
aiaoscment  that  sets  all  the  world  in  motion. 

In  order  to  be  completely  ajiart,  the  aristocracy  of  fiuhioo  have  crea- 
ted an  establiihment,  called  the  Arg>'le-8tvcet  institution,  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  and  strikiugly  illu&trative  of  the  spirit  by  which  they  are  ani- 
mated. Finding  that  the  high  prices  of  the  great  opera  did  not  keep 
X\vi:  bourgcoU  at  a  piopcr  ili-i nice,  they  rcsohcd  to  h:i\  e  a  bo^t\  of 
aniuvciiierats  under  their  own  guidance,  .tad  conducted  upon  a  ri^id 
System  of  exclusion.  An  association  was  tunucd  i'or  this  j)iirpose,  re- 
gulated by  the  niiixim  of  adniitting  no  pevsiins  as  svi!)sci  ibyrA  \\  lu» 
were  noli  I  liiL  i-rst  fashion.  From  amoiig  the  peeresses  oi'  hit^h  ranic 
was  cUosten  a  cerlam  number  of  lady  patrones>es"  to  whose  sever© 
scruUny  the  name  of  every  af^fiirantc  n\ust  be  suhniitted  throui^h  the 
medium  <rfa  nu  mber.  This  plan,  aided  by  a  subscription  euonnonsly 
dear,  has  sncceeded,  and  the  elect,  tl'.c  fUcfri  fi;»d  elr^an'issimi^  to  us« 
the  Italian  terms  in  vqg^uc,  now  meet  t<igethc  r  once  a  t'oriijight,  without 
any  other  alky  than  that  of  ^ranger  to  whom  a  ticket  isoccaslonaUy 
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allotted  by  the  regolatricc.  Their  assemblies  continue  during  the  win- 
ter, and  are  held  in  a  magnificent  suit  nf  apartments.  The  amttsemcuis 
are  "  conversazione**  from  ten  to  midnight,  then  an  "  opericciola"  or 
petit  ofiera  ItaUen^  for  which  ^here  are  a  beautiful  miniature  stage, 
boxes  richly  cmiamented,  and  a  good  company  of  Italian  performers. 
To  the  opera  succeeds  a  hali,  which  continues  loog  after  **  the  la- 
borious hammer"  begins  tosontid*  The  nob!  (inncersate  reiresbedbf 
all  the  delicacies  which  the  season  can  afford«  Masquerades  are  sone- 
times  introduced,  and  one  is  aQnoonced  for  the  twentieth  of  this  mmtli, 
for  which  nwmtUeriberst  who  are  admitted  to  the  sanctaary,  by  spe- 
€a$l  fayoar,  are  to  pay  two  guineas,  exclusLve  of  olher  disbuiaemcnta 
amounting  to  as  much  more. 

Of  all  the  fashionable  rendeivoos,  with  which  Londoa  aboonisy  or 
which  any  metropolis  can  furnish,  picture-galleries  as  they  are  coasti* 
tated  here,  appear  to  me  best  fitted  for  refined  social  intercovrse.  Du- 
ring the  gay  mcnfhs  there  are  various  public  expositions  of  painting  oi 
which  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  the  chief;  where  the  artists  of  the 
English  school  submit  their  labours  annually  to  pnMic  inspecdon.  The 
price  of  admission  is  one  shilling,  so  that  all  classes  enter,  but  every 
pretender  to  the  /on,  finds  it  necessary,  lu  honour  the  academy  with 
one  visit  at  least.  The  be.iu  inonde  is  however  compensated  tor  this 
**  evil  communication"  by  cxhibiiiuns  ol  the  same  nature,  at  the  houses 
of  the  nobility,  where  the  hpecimcns  of  art  are  much  superior,  aiid  the 
spectatoi*»  more  select.  Tiie  principle  collections  are  those  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Strafford,  earl  Grosvenor  and  Mr.  Hope;  once  a  week  and  on  dif- 
ferent days,  their  splendid  mansions  arc  thrown  open  to  such  as  have 
procured  ticke-ts  of  admission  from  tlie  hand  of  tlio  owners,  by  means 
of  a  personal  acquaintance,  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  friends. 
You  are  not  qualified  for  the  daily  topics  of  polite  conversation  unless 
you  are  familiar  with  the  names  at  least  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
paintings  ot  Clcaveland  or  Grosvenor-hwu^.  Here,  then,  impelled  by 
the  pi^vailing  rage,  and  attracted  by  each  other,  assemble  all  the  great 
personages  of  both  sexes  in  their  best  morning  attire,  to  rove  throu||i 
numerous  saloons,  to  loll  no  rich  ftofas^  to  talk  over  their  engagements, 
to  admire  tlic  damask,  gilding,  cornices  and  pillars,  and  to  learn  what 
are  the  principal  Titians,  Corregios,  Gnidosand  VanOatades  thatenoUe 
the  collection.  From  twelve  until  five  you  can  be  thus  engaged*  ia  fami- 
liar and  instructive  discourse,  with  the  leading  amateurs  and  artists  of 
the  nation,  in  studying  the  manners  and  physiognomy  of  high  life,  in  con* 
templatmg  the  master  pieces  of  the  pencil  and  the  chiseL  These  mor^ 
oing  a/rrou/bm^iM  have  eveiy  advantage.  Tliey  require  no  sacrifice 
of  repose ;  no  unavoidable  fatigt^,  no  irluomc  punctilia  There  is  ao 
pressure,  no  squeeze  no  forced  delay,  nor  any  of  that  weariness  of  q;»iih 
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which  accompanies  the  ^^g^ls  of  fashion.  They  at  once,  gratify  your 
vanity,  polish  your  manners  and  improve  your  taste. 

By  means  of  an  introduction  from  our  coimtrynian  West  the  painter, 
I  have  free  ac cl  to  all  the  private  collections,  and  have  inspected  them 
with  much  attention.  Aitiiough  somewhat  of  a  connoisseur  in  these  mat- 
ters 1  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  their  contents  at  this  moment,  th  i  y 
are  reserved  for  a  separate  dissertation,  with  which!  now  and  then  be- 
guile a  lesiure  moment.  It  will  In:  ei;ouv^di  to  remark,  that  the  cc  l!ection» 
ofthenoble  lords abovtnieiiti  iud,  uie  '  il  icdat  sixty  thousand gumeas, 

Piibhc  concerts  are  hterailv  innumerable  at  this  season  of  the  vear. 
The  general  price  m{  adnnssion  is  half  a  guinea — every  night  raadame 
Cataiini,  Mrs.  Billington  and  all  the  most  celebrated  of  the  corps  of  Eu- 
terpe, are  to  be  heard  at  one  or  other  of  thegreat  rootm.  One  would  im- 
agine, in  reading  the  advertisements  of  a  JLondon  newspaper,  that  En- 
gland was  the  Arcadia  of  modern  times,  and  that  the  goddess  of  Musio 
liad  abandoned  her  votaries  on  the  shores  of  the  Tybcr,  to  fix  her  tem^ 
pie  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Notwithstanding  these  appearanceSp 
1  believe  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  there  is  no  people*  taken  col* 
Icdively,  more  negligent  of  the  culture,  or  more  inaensible  to  the 
chams  of  the  lyre*  Faahioo  fills  all  the  concert  rooms,  and  enriches  a 
fiike  of  fofwgpi  singers  most  of  whom  would  starve  anywhere  else* 
To  hear  the  **^nw  deeemMHon*^  talk  of  a  concert,  wookl  lead  yon  to 
aqipose  that  they  were  aU  eogno$eentC*  and  **  tUiettant^  of  the 
■Msl  trenmloiisaeMibility;  to  see  and  hear  them  at  it,  satafies  you,  ihsLt 
Miurt^9  Um9  wrt  mt  to  be  revereedt  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
torcery  of  gold,  it  cannot  impart  taste  or  mfose  sentunent,  althoogli  it 
mmf  bring  Cecilia  down  from  heaven  with  all  **  her  mingled  worid  of 
siinid^  and  attract  to  one  centre  aU  the  richest  mdodies  t€  the  unlverie^ 
Madam  Catelanl  has  one  hundred  goineas  a  night  for  private  parties, 
and  ia  actually  in  tlie  receipt  of  fifteen  tlumsaQd  pounds  per  annum 
derived  from  her  vocal  labours. 

BalH,  although  not  so  frequent  as  routs,  are  numerous,  and  never 
comnu  lire  untU  midnight.  The  two  most  splendid  of  the  season,  were  gi- 
ven by  Mi  s.  Hope  and  the  countess  of  Shaftesbury.  1  lie  former,  belong- 
ing to  a  mercantile  family  is  not,  therefore,  much  considered  in  ihc  liigh- 
ercircle.s.audbcai  samoi  ii;  them  the  nickname  of  Gala  liofw^  on  account 
of  the  magnificence  of  her  enlcrtainments.  The  countess  of  Shaftesbury 
had,  on  her  supper-table  two  hundred  pine-apples  estimated  at  three 
gtuneas  each!  Who  would  not  exclaim  with  Thomson  against  "the  gay 
licentious  proud,**  and  wish,  that  Luxury  and  Wretcbeduess  might  ex- 
change habitations  for  a  mon^ent. 

The  ladies  of  the  ton  frequently  **  sec  masks,"  as  the  phrase  is,  from 
eleven  nntil  four  in  the  morning.  There  are  generally  from  five  hmip 
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^red  to  ft  thousand  perKOns  assembled  oo  these  occasions,  and  aoiDetimec 

characters  are  well  sup^wrtecl,  but  for  the  most  part,  masquerades  are 
cxcct:di!if;ly  (hill  unci  stupid,  and  tar  Ironi  conTsj>f)n(iini;  to  the  descrip- 
tion i\\\tu  of  tlutn  in  ;>t;\v?>papers  and  no\  ols.  in  every  country,  their 
bear  the  same  v  hai  acter,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  an  attcnijjt,  recent- 
ly n»ade,  to  introduce  iheni  rimong  us  has  completely  iailed. 

At  this  &ci^^lOn»  the  tlieatrcs,  which  t*re   four  in  iiuntl)er,  display 
all  their  allureme^its,  be.t  arc  ultogeilier  tie<jiicnted  by  the  secondary 
claisses,  the  iirst  iKiving  the  avocations  I  have  enumerated  above.  The 
grand  opera  and  Vauxhali  are  the  {Hitjlic  amusements  mmt  m  vo^ue. 
The  boxes  of  the  former  arc  all  hired  for  the  season,  and  the  pit,  there- 
foret  beoooies  the  resort  of  the  loungers  and  oiralent  strangers*  The 
entertainment  consists  of  an  Italian  serious  or  comic  qjera,  with  aoedier 
good  voice  than  that  of  Catalini  and  a  ballet,  of  whkh  the  dancers  iitust 
he  even  wonderful  to  those,  who  have  never  witnessed  shnilnr  exhfti* 
tkn  abraad.  VauxhaUis  unrivalled  and  tnuneends  all  dMcriptiaB* 
The  talisman  of  the  genii  never  effected  more  than  hnaaa  art  hat 
done  here.  The  dinner  parties  of  this  country  anto  a  ydong  etnui- 
ger,  the  moit  plnattog  and  iaitnictlve  branch  of  thdr  todal  Intef- 
coarse.  Every  man  <if  fortane  tees  eompaiiy  in  this  way,  aboat  cm  m 
wedc  Itt  is  the  only  ipeciea  of  *^  good  lellowshi|i'*  which  tile  merchaat 
tolerates  hi  his  house;  mats  and  balls  faefaig  nnioown  to  Ida  doamtiG 
economy.  His  wife  twist  be  oomwt  with  pdblle  amueeaseiits,  and  tmf 
and  then  a  city-ball.  The  anansien  of  the  coomictnl  body  h«v«  an* 
dcn^onc  but  httle  change  since  the  era  of  tlie  Spectator,  wiio  has  most 
faitlifidly  delineated  tl;cm.   You  have  a  week's  notice  tot-  dim.ci ,  and 
sit  dnwn  to  t:d)]o  al>oiit  halt"  past  six  in  fiiU  dress.    Three  courses  and 
a  denert,  witl*  the  best  I'rcnch  and  Portuj^csc  wines,  constitute  the 
repast  for  the  palate.  The  u\ cry-servants  are  always  numerous.  You 
challenge  your  neighbour  to  a  glass  of  wine,  but  never  drink  a  heaitii 
era  UvxsX  '*in  good  company.'*  The  h(i->is  serve  at  each  end  of  the  tabic 
but  m  every  other  respect,  appear  like  iitrani^crs.  There  is  no  visible 
solicitude  to  please;  and  as  in  France,  this  ]>olitc  no7irhafav.ee  is  c.aiTcd 
to  an  extent,  which  would  almost  aflVont  a  stranger,  unapprised  of  their 
habitudes.  J  must  confess  that  we  are  much  behind  hand  in  the  styte  of 
nur  dinners.  To  emulate  the  refinement  of  this  liana  of  European  hos- 
pitality would  require  nrare  wealth  than  our  nobluae  enjoy;  yet  with 
tiieir  present  means,  they  could  advance  many  steps*  Foreigners,  who 
have  been  among  iis>  extol  the  warm  sincerity  of  our  welcome^  bot. 
amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  our  cramming  ^Miem, 

I  have  already  in  a  long  letter  to  our  — %  informed  you  of  my 
tredactloB  at  ccurt.  Mrs,  P.  was  presented  at  the  same  time  on  the 
aominatioa  of  her  hnibAnd  as  minister  plenipotCBtiary,  and  in  point  of 
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dvvs%  aud  dtnu'aivjr,  acquilitd  licr^lf  in  tlic  in«>t  sutisfactoiy  man- 
ner. The  founh  of  June,  the  birthday  of  ihe  king,  is  the  great  occumuh 
yn  which  tlic  court  unfohU  all  its  pii^cautry,  and  the  n<A)il!ly  vie  in  the 
^iend(»r  of  their  di'csscs  aad  c^ui{)agcs.  TUci'c  U  nothing  awful  m  the 
ccreniiiiiy. 

Some  days  agn,  I  witnessed  a  p\»blic  si)c(  ladc  wlilch  I  must  men- 
tion, because  nowhere  else  on  the  lace  ot'thc  earth  is  there  one,  ia  mjr 
ettiaaatkiB,  more  ^fying  or  perhaps  more  sublime.  I  allude  to  an  an* 
Bual  coogrcgatioQ  in  &uiit  Paul's  ciiurcli  of  all  the  children  supported 
and  educated  by  the  national  bounty,  residing  within  ten  miles  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  att:a  under  the  dome  of  this  vast  monument,  was  an 
mphltheatie  formed  by  nearly  six  thousand  boys  and  girls,  habited  in 
'  paiticiJar  uniforms,  and  seated  on  benches  rising  above  each  other  in 
recular  gradation.  All  were  neat  and  clean,  with  their  badges  of  dis- 
tinrtifin,  and  so  distributed  as  to  give  the  most  picturesque  effect  to  the 
whole.  The  aisle  or  body  of  the  church  was  filled  with  spectators^  si* 
milarly  amnged»  and  from  some  points  of  view»  the  eye  embraced  the 
entire  multitude.  Divine  service  was  performed,  and  a  chorus  occa- ' 
lionUy  raised  by  the  united  voices  of  these  adopted  children  of  the  ca* 
pital,  aa^sted  by  Mr%  Biilineton  and  others  It  seemed  to  me,  in  con- 
templating what  was  before  me,  that  this  nation  was  alone  entitled  to 
cUiia  ihc  virtue  of  charity  which  redeems  so  many  faults  and  may  be 
said  to  sappi)  all  deiiciencics.  This  jvicturc  ot  the  niiimfxence  ut  the 
capital  setnicd  alone  to  compensate  for  the  follies  an  1  \ices  of  which  I 
have  offered  you  a  faint  outline,  i'herc  was  a  moral  grandeur  in  tlic 
icene  more  imposing  and  nuijestic  th  n  the  sublime  architecture  and 
gigantic  dimeiuiiiHis  of  the  \  ast  temple  in  which  it  was  exhibited. 
Other  nations  h^vt  surpassed  this  in  their  works  of  art,  in  the  mag^* 
ficcnoe  of  their  public  monuments,  in  the  luxury  and  miracles  of  their 
genins:  but  if  admiration  be  properly  due  to  tlic  best  moral^and  politi- 
enl  wnlihirinim.  to  the  virtues  of  humanity,  to  independance  of  mind  and 
gittarosity  of  htaKEaglsnd  is  far  above  them,  in  the  scale  of  excel* 

To  pay  one  visit,  at  least,  to  London  is  the  ambition  of  all  who  can 
in  any  way  contrive  to  obtain  the  pecuniaiy  means  of  so  doing.  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  phraseology  of  even  the  most  distant  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  when  speaking  of  the  metropolis.  They  call  it  t/ie  ioivtt, 
by  preeminence,  and  in  the  remote  extremities  of  the  island,  they  ask 
you,  if  you  have  come  from  town,  no  matter  what  number  of  cities 
may  intervene.  It  is  indeed  wonderftd,  for  the  extent  of  its  population, 
the  symmetrical  elegance  of  its  streets,  and  the  conveniences  with 
which  it  abounds;  but  still,  London*  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is 
much  too  firo9aidg  every  thing  in  it  is  addresried  to  the  senses,  nothing 
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to  the  imagination.  In  Paris  a  cultivated  mind  is  incessantly  recreated 
with  classical  images;  the  forms  of  antiquity  meet  yxNir  eye  everywhere 
even  in  the  £uhion  of  a  chair  and  a  table;  yon  are  even'where  sensi- 
ble of  the  predominance  of  taste,  a  power  not  easily  defined,  but  of 
great  and  uaqttestionat)le  inHoence  over. the  pleasures  of  fancy.  The 
gallery  and  saloons  of  the  Louvre,  which  all  the  lower  classes  visit, 
and  the  number  cf  statues  and  busts  that  crowd  all  the  public  walks, 
have  given  them  a  knowledge  of  the  heathen  mythology  qnite  astotushr 
ing  toa  stranger.  In  all  the  small  towns  and  vttlagekof  this  conntry, 
partknlarly  in  Wales,  from  a  principle  which  I  cannot  well  nnder- 
stand,  they  have  selected  the^ards  as  the  public  walk. 

I  must  indulge  in  another  remark  applicable  to  all  great  caphalSk 
of  the  truth  of  which  eveiy  American  who  resides  in  them  must  be 
particularly  sensible.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  late  hours  adop- 
ted, and  of  the  multitude  and  variety  cf  bt>|ects  surrounding  you,  the 
flight  of  time  appears  infinitely  more  rapid  than  with  us  or  in  any  small 
town.  The  day  in  the  former  is  like  the  hour  in  the  other,  and  is  gone, 
before  you  arc  fully  resolved  how  to  employ  it.  I  am  told  by  those  who 
are  much  in  tUe  fashionable  udrkl,  tli  it  to  them  the  progress  (^t  life  is 
altogether  imperceptible.  This  i^^not  haj>piness,  although  it  might  wear 
that  appearance,  it  is  only  enjoying  the  lapse  of  time,  as  Mm  do  the  suc- 
cession of  space  in  riding  full  speed.  If  there  be  any  sources  of  gratifi- 
cation either  u  ithin  or  without  existence  slu-idd  l^e  measured  by  time; 
the  mind  sh  ould  be  able  to  collect  Itself,  to  pause  at  intervals  to  econo- 
mize its  nK-an<;. 

To  me,  my  dear—,  every  object  abroad  wants  a  charm  which 
would  give  it  double  interest  and  which  my  imagination  cannot  supply. 
I  mean  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  I  could  fi-eely  communicate  all 
ny  impressions;  whose  joys  are  all  doubled,  whose  griefs  are  all  halved* 
who  are  rendered  confident  and  independent,  by  their  union  and  iden- 
tity as  it  were,  of  feeling.  I  never  see  a  iiimily  assembled  in  a  box  at 
the  tlieatre»  at  table,  or  hi  a  public  walk,  without  feeling  the  supers 
ority  of  their  conditioii  and  envying  their  happuiess.  If  Pnmdence 
will  permit  the  same  pleasures  shall  crown  the  wishes  of  youTt  &c.  &c 
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LECTURE  VI^M  TONES. 

«£1ITI»BXBN, 

III  my  preceding  lecture  I  stated  to  70a,  that  the  two  principles  of 
ykotite  and  tone  arc  more  mtimately  connected  together  than  any  other 
two  of  the  five  which  conititnte  the  correct  pronunciation  of  written 
laagnflge,  and  that  they  mutually  aflbct  each  oilier ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  which  contributet  more  to  the  just  and  forcible  expresnon  of 
wnliment  than  the  proper  observance  of  them.  I  then  confined  my  ob- 
aenratkns  to  tiie  nature  and  proper  application  of  the  various  fiatuea 
now  in  use,  whether  grammatical  or  rhetorical.  I  shall  now  discuss 
fl&at  branch  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  /o»r«,  or  to  the  nature, 
nodidatiQn,  and  aperatioo  of  the  human  voice,  in  forming,  by  its  inflex- 
ioi»,  those  many  expressions  of  sentiment  and  pas^on  which  give 
energy  to  language  and  eflScacy  to  thought.  By  the  tones  or  modnla- 
tkn  of  the  human  voice,'  as  well  as  by  looka  and  gcBturea,  the  various 
•entiments  and  passions  of  die  human  mind  are  expressed. 

Every  person  has  three  pitches  in  his  voice ;  the  /li^h,  the  middle, 
smd  the  ttm.  The  high  is  that  which  he  uses  when  under  the  influence 
of  violent  passion,  or  when  caUing  aloud  to  some  person  at  u  distance  ; 
the  low  is  used  under  threat  dcprcs.sion  of  mln  1,  or  when  he  approach- 
es to  a  whisper  ;  the  middle  is  that  wliieli  is  employed  in  conversa- 
tion, and  which  shotild  geneually  l)e  uved  in  reading  aluud.  The 
various  mocUfications  of  which  these  thrte  pitches  are  capable,  consti- 
tute those  tones  which  give  such  wonderful  aoimatioQ  and  energy  to 
language. 

"  In  the  beginning,"  says  Mr,  Sliei  idan,  "  barbarous  nations  have 
nature  only  for  their  t^uide,  in  their  s]jeech  as  well  as  m  vs  cr^  thing  el^e. 
With  them,  therefore,  all  changes  of  the  voice,  and  the  different  notes 
and  inflexions  used  in  uttering  their  thoughts,  were  the  result  of  the 
acts  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  to  each  of  which  Nature  herself  has  as- 
signed its  peculiar  note.  In  this  state  the  people  all  speak  the  em- 
phatic language  ;  and  the  vane^  of  sounds,  result  from  the  nature 
cf  the  sentiments  they  express.  In  a  calm  state  of  mind  the  notes  of 
the  voice,  in  unison  to  that  state,  arc  little  varied,  and  the  words  are 
Uttered  nearly  in  a  monotone.  When  th^  mind  is  agitated  by  passion, 
vuidcr  any  emotion  whatc  the  tones  expressive  of  such  passion  or 
emotion  spontaneously  break  forth,  being  unerring  signs  fixed  to  such 
internal  feeling  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  common  to  all  men,  and  uni- 
vemUy  intelligible  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sounds  and  cries  utter* 
•d  by  the  several  tribes  of  animals.** 
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The  variety  of  t(;i)es  in  tlic  human  voire  anscn  partly  \irnn  tlic  di- 
mensioiis  of  the  "windpipe,  which,  like  a  ilnte,  the  lonj^cr  and  ikhtow- 
er  it  is,  the  sharper  is  the  trtnc  it  gives  ;  but  principally  from  the  sizt 
of  the  lannx,  or  tc^  of  the  uindpipe,  or  ravher  from  the  diameter 
cf  the  glottis  or  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  larinx,  through  which 
the  air  from  the  lun^s  ]> asses  :  the  tone  of  the  voice  being  more  or  less 
grave,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  glottis.  The  influeoce  of 
sounds*  either  to  raise  or  allay  our  passions,  is  evident  from  music : 
wad  certainly  the  hunuui  voice,  which  is  the  origin  or  archetype  of  all 
mane,  and  consequently  the  harmony  of  fine  discourse,  well  and  grac^ 
fully  pronounced,  »  as  capaple  of  moving  us,  if  not  in  a  way  so  violent 
and  ecstatic,  yet  not  less  powerful,  or  less  agreeable  to  our  ratkoal  fa- 
culties. 

It  has  ever  been  considered,  by  the  best  writers  in  aU  languages,  a* 
a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  art  of  composition,  to  render  the  sound  ex- 
preistve  of  their  sentiments,  or  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

In  the  Greek  language,  amid  a  number  of  ^milar  passages.  Homer 

thus  describes  the  dashing  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore  : 


Atymkf  Ati^i^f  ^fUltuh  Ct'mdS  ii  ti  «Sf7^- 


lU  u.  se9. 


And  in  another  place,  the  breaking  of  Menelaus's  sword  upon  Paiis's 

helmet  is  Liiiis  forcibly  expressed  : 

Ikrc  ilic  iiction  is  not  only  forcibly  described,  but  the  words  so  se- 
lected its  U)  represent  in  sound  the  snapping  short  of  the  sword. 

Tlie  dashing  of  a  vesici  liuougli  the  wa^cs  is  finely  excmpliiicd  in 
this  line: 

VirgU  thus  describes  the  galloping  of  a  horse  : 


And  in  owv  own  langtiagc,  auiong  various  other  ccpially  expressive 
passages,  Thomson  has  iitiely  described  the  force  of  a  river : 

wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  aauf  «  f  «mnt  twclMr 

Afulthr  mUM  ruinoi'iiH  fa«iik«  o'enpread. 

At  1  i-^t  the  rou-s'tlup  river  pours  ilcn^ : 
He»i«tlc'.«,  rcHving,  flreadf'  I.  ck>wa  ir  cotncs. 
From  tUc  rude  mouiiCiiui  and  tlic  motsy  wild* 
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TumbiiAg  curouj{U  rocks  aiirujK  jMd.  &oujitiiii)(  tkr  i 
Tbm  o'er  dw  sanded  valley  flealiiiftpcc«di» 
Calm,  slQg^ab#  iiki>t ,  till  again  coostfaliMd 

'  Between  two  mertin^^  hllh.  it  bursts  away, 

WbcTC  rock«  *itd  woodi  o'crhang  the  turtiMi  ttreaiB  i 
Tbcre  gadicriiig  triple  force,  rajwd  and  dcejv 

As  persons  are  differently  affected  when  they  speak,  so  they  natu- 
rally alter  the  tone  of  their  voice,  though  ihey  do  not  attend  to  it.  It 
rises,  binks,  and  has  various  inflections  given  to  it,  according  to  the 
present  state  and  dLsposition  of  the  mind.  When  the  mind  is  calm  and 
sedate,  tlie  voice  is  nimicrate  and  even  ;  when  the  former  is  dejected 
with  sorrow,  the  latter  is  languid  ;  and  when  that  is  inlUmed  by  pas- 
aioD,  this  is  extended  and  elevated.  It  is  the  reader  or  speaker's  busi- 
aesSy  Uierefore»  to  follow  nature,  and  to  endeavour  that  the  tooe  of  bis 
voice  appear  natural  and  unafifected.  And  for  this  end  he  roust  take 
care  to  suit  it  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  still  always  to  be  grave 
and  decent:  Deither  too  low  nor  too  loud;  all  the  music  asd  harmoojr 
of  sfieech  l/iiig  in  the  i»roper  temperament  of  the  vdce  between  these 
extremea* 

If  that  d^iantly  descriptive  poem»  Aleacander's  Feast,  bjr  Mr.  Dry* 
dai»  be  vead  or  recited  in  a  lifieless,  monotonous  manner*  it  will  be  as 
aninteresting  as  a  description  in  a  common  advertisement ;  but  if  wiA 
appropriate  spirit,  expression,  and  variatioQ  of  tone,  it  becomes  irre- 
sisdbly  pleasing. 

Coorrect  prammclation,  exact  emphasis,  and  the  expressive 
charms  of  gracefol  action  would  all  &U  to  please,  whc;ther  on  the 
sUge  or  elsewhere,  without  proper  vocal  modnlatiku  or  tone.  We  are 
indeed  susceptible  of  strong  and  Uvely  impressions  from  silent  action ; 

but  if  the  most  animated  action  were  accompanied  either  with  a  mo* 

DOtonou^  ur  a  dii»cordant  voice,  it  could  not  be  endured. 

The  following  passage  in  the  Grecian  DaiK^hter  is  said  to  be  one 
of  ihc  iiiaiiv  which  have  so  otien  excited  the  admiration  of  thousands, 
at  the  wonderful  power  of  Mrs.  Suldons  to  exalt  the  forCe  ami  mean- 
ing of  what  she  utters,  by  the  tones  of  her  voice. 

To  the  usurper  of  her  father's  throne,  wlio  had  thought  to  induce 
her  to  prevail  on  her  husband  to  withdraw  from  the  expected  assault, 
by  threatening  both  her  father  and  herself,  as  hostages  in  his  power, 
theawwers, 

Tbink'st  thoa  than 
Aonc^y  of  my  Pbocion  ?  Oott  thou  deem  him 
Voorljr  wwnd  up  to  a  acre  fie  oTvalow* 
To  melt  away  in  a  wtak  woman's  tear  ? 
oh!  thou  dost  little  lHkOWbim(  l(lMlWltliaBlit|]b 
OfUiexaiMdNul! 

Vol*  III*  V 
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Now,  these  v^crds  might  be  pronounced,  even  withuut  a  fault,  .uid  wc 
vould  licartlicm  M'ithout  emotion.  But  wlicn  uttered  })\  Mrs.  Siddons, 
they  strike  througli  the  car  to  the  heart,  kiruiliK.';  a  portion  of  that 
spirit  uliich  prompted  her  to  repel  such  a  threat,  vs  iih  a  mixture  of 
calm  C(  utempt  and  gloNving  exultation:  and  when  she  said  **  Oh  !  thou 
dost  little  know  hiro,'*  it  whs  astonishing  to  percei\  c  how  her  exprcs- 
fdou 

•*  Own  wdi^t  to  wocd»»aiid  «Hrgy  to  dMMgfac" 

Ever)''  person  should  regulate  his  tones  by  the  natural  key  of  his 
own  voice.  A  voice  is  said  to  be  clear  when  tlie  organs  of  speech  are 
suited  to  give  every  single  letter,  and  all  the  combinations  of  them  in 
syllables  and  words  their  pr(^r  and  distinct  sound  :  yet  an  obscure 
and  confused  voice  is  not  always  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  in  the  or- 
gans of  speech,  but  frequently  is  the  effect  of  custom  and  a  bad  habit. 
^ame  persons,  either  from  want  of  due  care  in  their  education  at  firrt, 
or  from  inadvertency  and  negligence  afterwards,  run  into  a  veiy  irre- 
gular and  Cfxifused  manner  of  expressing  their  words,  so  as  to  render 
what  they  say  often  unintelligible.  But  all  faults  of  this  kind  which 
pi*oceed  from  habit»  are  to  be  overcome  by  attention^  diligence,  perse- 
verance, and  correct  instruction. 

Pdite  conversation  seems  to  be  the  best  groondwork  of  the  tones 
of  delivery ;  and  if  the  house  in  which  the  speaker  appears  be  not  too 
large,  a  -great  many  of  them  may  always  be  introduced. 

In  Btudymg  cadence  the  capital  rule  seems  to  be,  to  imitate  those 
varieties  which  occur  in  conversation  where  men  are  in  earnest,  and 
express  themselves  as  prompted  by  the  natural  feelings  of  their 
minds.  If  wc  obtain  not  these  colloquial  cadences,  ue  cannot  reach 
much  eminence,  and  our  oiily  resource  will  be  to  adopt  some  moaoto> 
auus  manner,  as  inoflfensive  as  possible. 

Tones,  generally  speaking,  may  be  di\  ided  into  two  kinds :  na- 
tural and  artificial.    The  natural  are  such  as  belong  to  the  passions 
of  man  in  his  animal  state,  which  are  implanted  m  his  frame  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  ;  and  which  spontaneously  break  forth  when- 
ever he  is  uiuler  the  influence  tf  any  of  those  passions.  These 
form  a  uni\ersal  language,  equally  used  by  all  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  Avorld,  and  equally  understood  and  felt  by  all.  Thus 
the  tones  expressive  of  love,  lamentation,  mirth,  joy,  hatred,  an- 
ger, pity,  &c.  are  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  excite  emotions  in 
us  analogous  to  those  passions,  when  accompanymg  words  which  we 
^o not  understand.'  The  artificial  tones  are  those  which  are  settled, 
as  it  were,  by  common  consent,  to  mark  the  different  operations,  exer- 
tionst  and  emotions  of  the  intellect  and  fancy,  m  producing  tlieir  ideas; 
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and  these,  in  a  great  measure,  diffisr  in  difierent  countries,  as  tbe  lan- 
guages da  The  former  of  these,  it  is  evident,  neither  require  stu- 
dy nor  pains,  when  we  are  ourselves  under  the  influence  of  any  of 

those  passions ;  as  they  are  necessarily  produced  by  them :  but  In 

attempting  to  produce  them,  either  in  delivering  the  impassioned 
speeches  of  writers,  or  in  assuming  thcin  in  our  own  discourses,  we 
bhaW  be  dolicicui  in  expression,  if  we  do  not  feel,  at  the  time,  the  pas- 
sions vvc  would  express.  We  may,  indeed,  niiniic  tlie  tone!?  of  those 
passions  ;  but  the  affectation  will  be  evident  ;  tlie  eye  will  ininiediaic- 
ly  detect  the  fallacy  ;  and  consequently  the  hearts  of  tlie  hearers  will 
remain  untouchcii.  **  If  you  wish  me  to  weep,**  said  a  judicious  anci- 
ent writer  upon  this  subject,  '*  you  must  first  weep  yourself:'*  and  tiiis 
maxim  will  always  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  other  passions. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  i  possibly  feel  the  j^assions  of  anger, 
love,  hq)e,  joy,  grief,  &c.  without  having  a  real  object  in  which  I  am 
interested  to  excite  it  t  can  I,  in  a  circle  of  known  friends,  feel  or  ex- 
press, by  tones,  countenance,  and  gesture,  the  frenzy  of  anger,  the  dis- 
gust of  liatred,  the  malignity  of  revenge,  or  the  tremulous  agitation  of 
fear,  in  any  dialogue  with,  or  address  to  them  ^  I  answer,  yes.  For 
such,  and  so  versatile  is  the  human  imaghiatioo,  and  so  necessary  is  its 
cperatloii,  in  giving  energy  to  sentiment,  that  various  and  contrary 
characters  can  be  assumed,  and  their  natural  emotions  as  fully  ex- 
pressed, as  though  we  were  actually  in  their  supposed  circumstances. 
And  though  this  talent  is  not  possessed  by  every  individual,  and  indeed 
may  be  said  rarely  to  exist,  Irom  the  very  few  real  orators  which  are 
to  be  found  in  any  profession,  yet  we  know  that  it  is  practicable,  that 
where  the  talent  is  not  bestowed  in  an  eminent  degree  by  nature, 
much  may  be  effected  by  exertion  and  perseverance  ;  and  that,  with- 
out the  actual  assumpUon  of  character,  there  can  be  no  true  elo- 
quence. With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  artificial  tones.  It  will  re- 
quire great  pains  and  much  observation  to  become  master  of  them. 

When  we  consider  LliaL  all  these  tones  are  to  be  accomjiaiiied  by 
suitable  looks  and  gestures  (which  I  shall  treat  of  in  subsequeiiL  lec- 
tures) not  only  adapted,  in  the  justest  ]  ropdi  iiun  to  giv  e  due  force  to 
the  sentiment,  but  regulated  also  in  bUcU  a  way  as  to  appear  graccftil, 
\v(j  need  not  wotider  that  this  species  of  oratory  is  so  little  known 
among  u^,  because  thf  j)rincij)k'S  of  the  art  have  beeu  m»  iitUc  kiiuwn 
and  studied.  And,  indeed,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  arriving  at  per- 
fection in  it,  cannot  be  more  clearly  evinc  id  than  by  the  very  lew  in- 
stances which  appear  at  the  bar,  in  ilie  pulpit,  or  e  >  eii  (  u  ilu-  stage,  / 
where  oratory  is  the  chief  object  and  business  of  the  professi  .ii.  Thi^ 
deficiency  chiefly  arises  from  devoting  the  whole  time  and  atien'.ion  of 
our  youtli  to  the  cultivation  of  written  language,  leaving  the  character- 
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inic  and  ncUke  powers  of  qietch  altefecbcr  to  the  lUrecticn  cf  Cha«i» 
and  the  iiii|»ii]ae  cf  Nature. 

When  we  reflect  ^at  not  onlf  every  thhicf  whkh  it  pWuiag,  evety 
tfaiog  which  18  fordbia  and  aflfrftmg  In  Vacation*  but  ntao  the  wntti 
matarial  points  neoemrj  to  a  MiddistactcoaipvehcBMKienaf 
the  sense  of  what  is  ottered,  depend  upon  the  proper  nse  of  tones^  and 
their  accooipaniments»  it  may  well  astonish  ns  to  H^Ml  that  onch  ea^ 
lential  parts  of  oar  own  language  diould,  ia  a  ctviUaed  countiy,  in  enn 
whose  comincTCe  is  so  extensive  and  varicms,  and  which  has  produced 
^  many  excellent  classical  scholars  in  the  dead  languages  as  ours»  be 
80  generally,  I  might  indeed  almost  sny,  so  totally  neglected. 

Of  modem  authors  who  have  niiniitciy  attended  to  and  writ'cii  up- 
on this  subject,  no  one  has  more  criticallv  and  judiciou^iy  discussed 
that  branch  of  the  subject  which  relnti  s  to  the  tones  or  inllcxioiib  of 
the  human  voice  than  the  ini;rni(  us  Mr.  W  alker,  v»iio  telLs  us  that 
•*  the  primary  di\  ibion  of  speaking  sounds  is  into  the  upward  and 
downward  slide  of  the  \  oice,  and  that  whatever  diversity  of  time,  tone, 
or  force  is  added  to  speaking,  it  must  necessarily  be  conveyed  by  these 
two  slides.  These  two  slides,  or  iniiexions  of  voice,  therefore,  are  the 
axis,  as  it  were,  on  w  hich  the  force,  variety  and  harmony  of  speakiug 
turn.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  great  outlines  of  pronunciaUcm ; 
and  if  these  outlines  can  be  efTectuaUy  explained,  and  conveyed  to  a 
student,  they  must  be  of  nearly  the  same  nse  to  him  as  the  rough  dralt 
ef  a  picture  w  to  a  pupil  in  painting. 

Hy  the  rising'  otJiUting  inflexion  is  not  meant  the  pitch  of  voice  in 
which  the  whole  word  is  pronounced,  or  that  loudness  or  aoftncm 
which  may  accompany  any  pilch,  but  that  npwavd  or  downwnrd  9lSdc 
which  the  voice  makes  when  th^  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  finidbinfT 
and  which  may  therefore  not  improperly  be  called  the  riting  orfialMmg 
infitxim,  80  important  is  a  just  mixture  of  these  two  inflexiona,  that 
the  moment  they  are  neglected  nor  pronundataon  becomes  loroelefi 
and  monotonous ;  if  the  sense  of  a  sentence  require  the  vdoe  to  adopt 
the  rising  inflexion  on  any  particular  word,  either  in  the  middle  or  at 
the  end  of  a  phrase,  variety  and  harmony  demand  ^  falling  inflexion 
of  one  of  the  preceding  words ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  emphasis, 
harmony,  or  a  completion  of  sense,  require  the  falling  inflexion  on 
any  word,  the  word  immediately  preceding  almost  always  demandn 
the  rising  inflexion  ;  so  that  these  inflexions  of  voice  are  in  an  order 
nearly  alternate.  . 

This  is  \  ery  observable  in  reading  a  seiitence,  when  avo  have  mis- 
taken the  connexion  between  the  members,  cither  by  supposing  the 
s<»n«?e  is  to  be  continued  when  it  finishes,  or  supposing  it  l:ni>hcd  when 
it  is  really  to  be  continued :  for  in  either  of  these  cases,  before  we)uve 
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fMHWiotd  iht  l«t  wordt  we  finl  k  ncoeuiy  to  reCura  pretty  to 
back,  totooMof  the  precadhiK words.  In  orderto  give  cheni  siuA  m- 
flndoBi  as  ere  enlteble  to  thoee  whkh  the  aenee  requires  on  the  sue* 
caeduis  wenls.  Thm,  hi  prewxmoinifthe  speech  of  Porthis,  hi  Cato^ 
wfakh  IS  generally  hicorrectly  pointed,  as  h)  the  following  example : 

RemrrnUr  what  our  father  oft  has  f^hl  us. 
The  ways  of  Heavrn  are  dark  ajid  intricate. 
9uakdinwtmn»  andperplcxcdtthhorran; 
Oar  uwfcrmiiilins  vwem  tiwaaa  fa  wfa, 
iMt  lad  favwiUcrad  In  the  ftuitleu  teardk 

1^  I  say,  from  not  having  considered  this  passage,  we  run  the  second 
line  h\i()  the  third,  by  suspending  the  voice  at  intricate^  in  the  rising 
inflexioK,  and  dropping  it  at  rrrortt  in  the  falling,  wc  shall  find  the 
sentiment  expressed,  to  be  absolutely  blasphemous,  in  charging  the 
Dvays  of  Heaven  witli  being  puzzled  and  full  of  errors  :  but  if,  in  rcco- 
venTii^  ourselves  from  that  in>i)ropricty  wc  take  notice  of  the  different 
mauner  in  which  we  pronounce  the  second  and  third  lines,  when  pro- 
perly pointed,  we  shall  find  that  not  only  the  last  word  of  these  hncs, 
but  that  every  word  alterfi  its  inflexion  :  for  when  wc  perceive  that 
by  rai^aking  the  pause  we  have  misconoelTed  the  sense,  we  find  it  ne« 
cessary  to  beg^n  the  hue  agaki,  and  pnmoimce  every  word  diflferently, 
in  order  to'  make  it  more  harmonious ;  and  at  the  same  time  convey 
the  true  eense.  Thas» 

Kc-meiubcr  what  our  father  oft  has  tokl  us : 
Hie  wijrt  ofHeaivat  ave  dark  and  Intricate. 

Vttxxtedinmaxc«,  :tn(i  ptTj^kxcd  wMicVMn* 
Okr  vndcntanding  tryxv.  them  in  vain,  ^ 
XtOtt  and  bcirikiercd  m  tlte  fruitless  search. 

But  the  great  bbject  of  these  harmonic  hiflexions  is  llie  forming  of 
the  cadence  or  close  of  a  sentence.  Here  it  is  that  harmony  and  vari- 
ety mre  more  pecnliarly  necessary,  as  the  ear  is  more  particularly  af- 
fated  by  the  dose  of  a  subject,  or  any  branch  of  a  subject,  than  hy 
any  other  part  of  a  composition.  This  observation  may  be  exemplified 
hy  the  Mlowhig  sentence  from  onexif  Ad^son's  Spectators :  One  of 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  age  has  assured  me,  that  the 
greatest  pleasnre  he  took  in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  .£neas*s 
voyage  by  the  map,  as  I  question  not  but  many  a  modem  compiler  of 
hJatory  Would  be  delighted  with  little  more  in  that  divine  author  than 
the  bare  matter  of  fact."  Here  we  shall  find,  that,  by  placing  the 
rising  inflexion  upoa  Lhe  word  /if fir,  and  the  falling  upon  ;  and 

the  fallin;^  ui)on  divine  and  the  rising  ujx  n  du'hor,  wc  shall  give  both 
a  distinctness  and  harmony  to  the  cadence.  K\  cry  person  has  a  cer- 
tain pitch  of  voice,  in  which  he  is  most  easy  to  himself,  and  most  agitc- 
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able  to  others :  this  may  be  called  the  natural  pitch ;  thli  is  the  pitch 
in  wliich  we  convene ;  and  tliis  nuiit  be  the  ba«t  d  every  improve* 
ment  we  acquire  from  art  and  exercise,  aided  by  native  taste,  and 

an  q)portunity  of  frequently  hearing  and  imitating  the  anst  naaterly 

readers. 

The  circiim^ici  ibed  limits  of  a  lecture  not  permitting  a  suiricieiiliy 
ample  discussion  of  so  extensive  a  subject  as  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, a  subject  which  involves  such  variety  of  nile,  and  re- 
quires so  copious  a  series  of  exemplification;  I  must,  tlK-rcfore,  re- 
fer you  to  those  two  scientific  and  interesting  producumis..  Walker's 
Elements  of  Elocution,  and  Rht^jti  icul  (Trammar:  in  both  of  which, 
particularly  the  former,  you  will  find  this  important  principle  of  elocu- 
tion explained  and  exemplified,  with  the  utmost  acuteness  of  criticism, 
and  the  most  elaborate  display  of  judicious  example.  To  these  may- 
be added  tlie  lectures  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Doctor  Blair,  and  the  Es- 
says of  lord  Kaimes* 

•*  Th)t  business  of  a  lecturer,"  "  says  a  celebrated  modem  writer,* 
**  is  not  so  much  to  dilate  and  elucidate  a  subject  with  new  thoughts 
and  original  suggestions,  as  to  delineate  the  great  outiiines  of  it ;  to 
bring  into  an  easy  and  comprehensive  view  the  authorities  on  which 
his  assertions  are  founded;  and  to  commit  the  filUog  up  of  tiioseiiiii- 
lines,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  diligence  and  exertion  of 
the  student  in  his  closet,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  prindples  laid 
down,  and  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  authors  referred  ta" 

Having  now  completed  my  intended  observations  on  the  five  esscn* 
tial  principles  of  correct  pronunciation,  accent,  quantity,  emphasis, 
pause,  and  tone,  I  wUl  conclude  this  address  to  you,  by  recapitulating, 
or  rather  condendng  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  lectures  into 
the  following  short  rules,  a  constant  recollection  and  observance  of 
which  will  very  much  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  student  in  acqui- 
ring the  art  of  reading  well ;  a  good  pronundation  consisting  of  nothing 
but  a  natural,  easy,  and  graceful  variation  of  the  voice,  suited  to  Uke 
natur'-  and  importance  of  the  sentiments  we  uiter. 
^  1.  Take  pains  to  ouiuiu  a  perfect  knuwlcilge  ol  the  !»ouuds  oi  ali  the 
letters  in  general. 

2.  Never  guess  at  a  word,  or  you  will  acquire  a  habit  of  reading 
falsely. 

3.  Pronounce  every  word  with  its  proper  accent,  clearly  and  fiis- 
tincily  ;  a  distinct  articulation  being  esseutialiy  necessary  to  a  good 
reader,  and  the  very  basis  of  the  art 
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4.  Let  the  tones  of  yoar  voice  in  reading  be  the  tame  as  hi  speak* 

ing. 

5.  Do  not  read  in  a  harry,  or  yon  will  acquire  a  habit  of  hesitating; 
and  stammering. 

6.  Read  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  aU  about  you,  but  not  knider. 

7.  Observe  your  pauses  well,  and  never  make  any  where  the  sense 
does  not  require  it. 

8.  CcDsider  well  the  place  of  the  emphasis  in  a  sentence,  and  pro* 
oomce  it  accordingly. 

9.  Be  caiefhl  not  to  speak  through  the  nose,  or  with  the  teeth  do* 
sed,  but  open  your  mouth  suffidently  to  give  a  distmct  utterance* 

And  lastly.  Endeavour  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  yoor  author,  and 
to  gbe  every  sentiment  its  appropriate  expressloiL 

A  strict  and  unlfbfm  adherence  to  these  principles  cannot  fidl  to 
effect  that  proficiency  in  the  art  of  reading,  which  will  render  the  com- 
munication of  sentiment,  not  only  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  but 
by  being  thus  conveyed  through  an  agreeable  channel,  it  will  make  a 
more  forcible  impression  upon  his  memory,  and  more  successfiiUy  ope- 
rate upon  the  fieeUngs  of  hb  heart 


ORIGINAL  POETRY — FOR  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
THE  FORESTERS; 
A  poem: 

Descriptive  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey  to  the  Falls  of  Kxagara, 

In  the  Autumn  of  1804* 

J3y  the  Author  of  Am  en  can  Ornithology. 

{Qmtinued/rom  Vol,  II,pa^e  i65.) 

Beyond  the  woods  wlicre  Erie's  waves  extend, 
Behold,  once  more,  the  setting  sun  der-cend ; 
Lone  chirping  crickets  hail  the  coming  night. 
And  bats  around  us  wheel  their  ?riddy  flight ; 
The  drumming  pheasant  vibrates  on  the  ear; 
The  distant  forests  dimly  disappear. 


*  In  the  former  parts  of  du»  poem  tM  dxtt,  1103/  hsa  been  introdoccdtliroiifhiAUtake. 
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Slow  tiokM  the  day;  and  through  th'  impendiiic;  wooda^ 

Night  qireads  her  wings,  and  deepenhig  darkness  brooda* 

A  death-like  silence  reigns  the  forest  tliroagh; 

At  last  the  path  evanishes  from  view. 

Here  as  we  stoop,  our  dabkms  course  to  steer. 

Inhuman  screams  at  once  assail  oor  ear ; 

The  hollow,  quivering,  loud-repeated  howl, 

F^U  overhead,  betrays  the  haggard  owl ; 

Who,  well  for  her,  in  muffling  darkness  past. 

Else  this  heart-sinking  scream  had  been  her  last 

Thus  through  the  forest,  wrapt  in  deepest  shade, 
Bcnciitli  black  arms  at  tow'niig  oaks  we  stray 'd. 
At  solcnin  intervals  the  peace  profuuiul 
Disturb'd  b>'  rattling  nuts  that  dropt  u  round. 
Shrin,  wildly  issuing  from  a  neigbouhng  height, 
The  wolf  *s  deep  howlings  pierce  the  ear  of  mght; 
Fi  Lim  the  dark  swamp  he  calls  his  skulking  crew. 
Their  niglitly  scenes  of  slaughter  to  renew  ; 
Their  mingling  yells  sad  savage  woes  express, 
And  echo  dreary  through  the  dark  recess. 
Steady  along  through  swamps  and  pools  we  went ; 
The  way-worn  foresters  fiitigu'd  and  faint. 
Scrambling  o'er  fallen  logs  that  fractur'd  lay. 
Or  stunn*d  by  viewless  boughs  that  cross'd  our  way  ; 
While  glaring  round,  through  rooto  and  stumps  decay'd» 
Phosphoric  lights  their  pallid  gleams  diqilay^d; 
Sodden  a  horrid  human  shriek  we  hear. 
That  shot  its  terrors  through  oor  startled  ear ; 
**  Ha !  are  you  there!"  the  watchful  Duncan  ciy'd, 
"  Halt!  iix  your  bayonents,  and  look  out  ahead!** 
A  second  scream  annomc'd  the  palither  nigh» 
The  dark  woods  echoing  back  die  mefiil  cry; 
Still  as  the  grave,  suspending  every  breath. 
Steady  we  stood  to  mark  its  passing  path, 
Prepar'd,  and  eager  for  one  deadly  aim. 
To  pour  destruction  through  its  tawny  frame ; 
But  vaiii  our  listening;  nothing  sccin'd  awake, 
Save  the  lone  murmur  ut  Ujc  noi^hbouriug  iak6# 
All  else  lay  dead  and  silent  a.s  bciorc; 
And  even  the  distant  wolf  was  heard  no  more. 

Amidst  this  deep  Egyptian  darkness  lost. 
Our  faithful  pilot  near  forsook  lus  post ; 
Hut  knew,  or  sccm'd  to  know,  each  swamp  aodpoody 
Aud  kept  his  steady  course  unerring  on. 
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Beiioldl  in  froot*  a  ipreadiDg  rtdiaiiee  gtoami! 
Wide  glowing,  raddy  and  immcnte  it  aeemt^ 
Such  at  tlie  rising  moon'i  broad  orb  bestowi^ 
When  op  niglit't  stany  vault  sbe  tolemn  goes. 
Each  monent  brightening*  lo!  toouramaie. 
The  wood!  on  fire  in  ardent  fary  blaie; 
Darii  tfees  before  nst  ol  gq;entic  tiie* 
hi  deeper  shades  and  ^oonix  pomp  arise ; 
The  flames  beyond,  ascending  with  them  bear 
Thick  doods  of  sparkUng  smoke  that  fill  the  air. 
Approaching  near,  it  opes  in  dread  display, 
Diflnsmg  roond  th*  effulgency  ol  day ; 
.  Where,  glad  to  view  each  other's  looks  again, 
We  stand  contemplating  thb  forious  scene : 
Here  piles  of  logs  like  furnaces  appear. 
The  rows  of  undcrbrusU  rage  f  ir  and  near; 
Huge  tow'rini^  oaks  amid  this  bca  ot  fire, 
Descend  m  thunders,  and  hi  tl.tiaes  cxpii*e ; 
Or,  blazing  high,  with  bumifig  v^dps  impitat. 
Ham  showers  of  lire,  infectious  tm  the  rest, 
Loud  roar  the  flames,  tlic  crackhng  branches  fly. 
And  hi  ark  behind  the  smoking  ruins  He. 

Tlius  sonic  fair  city,  pride  of  many  an  age. 
Gleams  with  the  light  of  war's  devouriug  rage. 
Through  its  high  domes  tlie  flaming  torrents  pour» 
And  naked  turrets  o'er  the  burnings  lour; 
The  midnight  sky  reflects  the  dreadful  blaze» 
The  foe,  at  distance,  with  enjoyment  gaze. 
Exult  to  find  their  vengeance  well  employ'd« 
The  works  of  ages  in  one  night  destroy'd. 
So  look'd  the  wotxlman,  who  behind  us  stood, 
Bcgrimm*d  with  soot,  in  tattcrM  garments  rude, 
On  pitchlbrk  leaning,  haU'd  with    How  ttye  dof** 
And  look'd  Uke  Lucifer  just  risen  to  view ; 
At  Ouncan's  voice*  advancing,  stood  amas'd. 
And  each  on  other  for  a  moment  gas'd. 

What  Johnny !"  **  Duncan  !**   Bless  my  heart»  so  near » 
'*  Bow  glad  ourjblkt  will  be  to  «re  you  Ikre  !** 
Kind  invitations  now,  were  not  forgat« 
And  through  corn-fields  we  followed  to  his  cot» 
There  <*         and  "  Deaf  /"  and  salutations  oVr. 
The  ponderous  knapsacks  sunk  upon  the  floor; 
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Scats,  quick!}'  rang'd,  our  weajy  1  nubs  invite. 
And  kind  inquiries  all  our  toils  rtiiuiti^  ; 
And  while  our  meul  a  yoiinp;  t)i  ain  ttc  {jrtj])ar'd. 
The  ancient  father's  huivuiious  juiwcs  v*c  sharM; 
Though  uisiety  years  had  silverM  o*er  his  head. 
Vet  litc's  greeu  vigor  scem'd  but  little  fled  ; 
The  burning  woods,  that  late  before  us  blaz'd. 
His  axe  had  leveled,  and  his  handspike  rais'd  ; 
None  laugU'd  more  hearty,  sung  with  livelier  gtee^ 
Or  jok*d,  or  told  a  merrier  tale  than  he  ; 
Kind,  cheerful,  frank  ;  in  youth  a  sailor  brave, 
**  Now  bound  for  brighter  worlds  be]roiid  the  grave." 
Two  favourite  sons,  obliging,  open,  mild. 
With  wild  wood  anecdotes  the  hours  beguil'd ; 
ProducM  their  rifles,  sedulous  to  please, 
DescribM  their  farm,  their  horses,  harvest,  !)ees. 
While  a  whole  hive,  the  crowded  garden's  boastt 
Crown*d  our  repast,  and  spoke  the  generous  host* 
To  Johnny's  joke  succeeded  Wiilaam's  tale. 
Sweet        served  with  many  a  witching  tiiiile» 
And  thou,  Devolioo,  wert  a  kindred  guett» 
Of  all  our  joys  the  noblest  and  the  best; 
Around,  convened  with  Oavid^s  holy  lays. 
In  scdemn  strains  awoke  oar  evening  praise ; 
The  kneeling  father's  fervent  prayers  ascend, 

O  be  the  strangers'  comfort,  guide  and  friend ; 
Their  trust,  their  guardian,  wheresoe*er  they  go. 
To  view  thy  greatness  in  thy  works  below  ; 
O  leave  them  not !  but  iheir  Director  be, 
To  iliai  last  stage  that  leads  them  home  to  Thee  !** 
Such  pious  goodness,  aged  worth  so  dear, 
The  trembling  voice  that  spoke  the  boul  sincere. 
With  thoughts  unspeakable  my  mind  opprest, 
Till  tears  relievM  ihe  tuniuU  of  my  breasti 
And  all  to  rest  retir'd,  and  silence  deep. 
To  lose  the  hardships  of  the  day  in  sleep. 

By  bawling  calves  and  jumbling  bells  awoke» 
We  start  amaz'd  to  see  tiie  morning  broke. 
Such  blest  oblivion  balmy  sleep  bestows 
Where  toil-worn  Industry  and  Peace  itpose. 
Geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  a  noisy  numerous  broodf 
Mingle  their  gabblings  with  the  echoing  wood. 
Through  whose  tall  pillar'd  trees,  extendbg  Uue, 
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TUe  lake  Cayuga*  caught  our  ravish'd  view. 
Soon  on  its  oak-crown'd  banks  sublime  we  stood, 
And  view'dy  from  rig^t  to  left,  its  leng^then'd  flood» 
Of  vast  extent,  puie,  glassy  and  serene* 
Th'  adjacent  shores  and  skirting  huts  were  seen* 
The  eye  could  mark  the  whitea'd  Irmmes,  the  ear 
Faint  sounds  of  barkmg  dogs  remotely  hear. 

Hither,  before,  oar  liberal  friends  had  sent 
Whatever  of  stores  we  Yoya^ers  mi|^t  want* 
FUI*d  all  our  wallets,  prest  us  to  tal^  more» 
And,  side  by  side,  eoovey'd  as  to  the  shore ; 
There  the  good  father  grasp'd  each  tmveller^s  haad. 
His  sona  and  &niily  mingling  o*er  the  strand. 

Farewell  !*'    Goodbye    **  God  bless  youl"  was  the  cry, 
The  tears  of  friendship  swelliiig  in  each  eye. 
Charm'd  with  a  love  so  free,  so  noUy  shown, 
Ifis  clidib*d  fbzee  across  his  shoulder  thrown. 
Our  pilgrim  bard  the  parting  group  addressed. 
And  thus  his  gratitude  and  ours  express'd. 

For  all  your  goodness,  hospitable  friends  J 
W'c  .v^hidly  would,  but  cannot  make  amends. 
All  that  we  can  we  humbly  oflfer  here. 
Our  dearest  wishes,  ardent  and  sincere, 
Long  with  success  may  all  your  toils  be  blest. 
And  each  rich  harvest  rival  all  that's  past ; 
Long  may  your  glittering  axe,  with  strength  apply'd, 
The  circling  bark  from  massy  trunks  divide. 
Or  wheel'd  in  air,  while  the  wide  woods  resound, 
Bring  crashing  forests  thundering  to  the  ground; 
Long  may  your  fires  in  flaming  piles  ascend. 
And  girdled  trees  their  wint'ry  arms  eactend  ; 
Your  mighty  oxen  drag  the  logs  away. 
And  give  the  long-hid  surface  to  the  day, 
While  fields  of  richest  grain,  and  pasture  good. 
Shall  wave  where  Indians  strayed,  and  forests  stood, 


•  Tlib  Ufce  It  about  tltixty-di^  adkt  long*      Am  twocoAraendlMrMdctlB 

breadth.   It  b  nearly  parallel  wldw  and  about  ei|^t  or  ten  miles  east  from  the  Scntea  i^e. 

The  bed  of  the  former  is  said  to  )>f  thirty  or  forty  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  latter,  whick 
flows  into  the  Cayuga  nearly  at  its  outlet,  and  forms  whai  is  usually  calkd  Seneca  River. 
The  water*  of  bodk  these  lakes  are  extremely  clear  and  transparent ;  are  much  ftxquuitcd 

SQckers  of  a  very  Urgt  size.   One  of  these  last/  wUch  we  purchased  ftOBl  ft  fllty  of  MDlHlt 

cMHBpcd  oo  the  ahorci  mcMiind  opim^ 
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And  as  yott  sweat  the  rustling  sheaves  among, 
Th*  adjoiamg  woods  shall  echo  to  your  soDg^ 
These  are  the  scenes  of  truest  joys  below, 
From  these  health,  peace  and  independence  flow; 
Ble^  with  the  purest  air,  and  richest  sml. 
What  harvests  recompense  yoar  tofl ! 

Here  no  proud  kirdling  lifts  hb  haughty  crest ; 
Ko  tinsel'd  scoundrel  tramples  the  distrest ; 
Ko  thief  In  Mack  demands  his  tenth  in  slieaves ; 
Bat  man  from  God  abundantly  receives. 
In  mstlc  dress  you  range  the  echoing  wood. 
Health  makes  yon  gay,  and  «mple  manners  good ; 
Society's  best  joys  yonr  bosoms  know. 
And  plenty's  smiling  cup  witfaoat  its  wa 
Farewell,  good  friends !  be  virtue  still  your  guide. 
Still  scorn  injustice,  cruelty  and  pride, 
Whatever  be  your  pursuits,  whate*er  your  care. 
Let  temperance,  i)eace  and  industry  be  there  ; 
From  these  want,  pain,  ami  care  and  niin  fly. 
And  half  the  ills  that  teach  mankind  to  sigli. 
Fear  not  success  !  though  one  attempt  should  fail. 
Fate  yields  when  strength  and  constancy  assail  ; 
Store  up  your  harvests,  sow  your  winter  grain, 
Prepai*e  your  tr(iiip;:hs  the  maple's  juice  to  drain» 
Then,  when  the  wintry  north  outrageous  olows, 
And  nought  is  seen  but  one  wide  waste  of  snowa^ 
Asceiod  the  fleeting  sleigh,  and  like  the  wind. 
Scour  o'er  the  hills  aiul  leave  the  woods  behind. 
Along  the  drifted  swamps  and  mountains  high. 
O'er  rocks  and  narrows*  make  your  horses  fly, 
Shoot  o'er  the  Susquehannah's  frozen  face, 
.  And  bleak  Wyoming's  lofty  hills  retrace ; 
Nor  let  the  hunter's  hut,  or  veniMn  stale. 
Or  his  lov*d  bottle,  or  his  wond'rous  tale. 
Of  deer  and  bear  your  Ihigering  steeds  detain ; 
But  swift  descend,  and  seek  the  southern  plam  ; 
There  where  the  clouds  of  Philadelphia  rise, 
And  Gray's  flat  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  Ifbs; 
There  shall  your  grateful  friends  with  choicest  store* 
And  hearts  overflowing  welcome  you  once  more ; 
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There  friendship's  purest  joys  will  crown  the  whole. 
The  featt  of  reuon  and  the  flow  of  ioaL** 

Our  boii  now  rendy  and  our  baggage  ttorM» 
Pmvtsinns,  mast,  and  oars  and  sails  aboard. 
With  three  load  cheers  that  echo'd  from  the  tteep. 
We  lanch'd  our  skiff  ^/Sagora  to  the  deep ; 
The  shores  recede**the  oars  resounding  play. 
Fleet  through  th'  unruffled  flood  we  scour  away. 
Till  Evening  sweet  suspends  her  starry  Teil, 
And  all  around  her  sparkling  orbs  prevaiL 
There,  high  in  front,  the  Beards  bright  splendors  |^ow, 
His  answering  glories  gild  the  deep  below. 
Profound  and  vast,  and,  as  we  onward  s^de. 
Dance  on  the  bosom  of  the  dimpling  tide. 
Lone  Kight  and  listening  Silence  seem  to  sleep 
On  the  smooth  surfisce  of  the  glistening  deep ; 
Save  where  the  ducks  in  rising  thousands  soar. 
Leaving  the  dark,  expanse  wltli  Icni^hcu'd  roar, 
That  like  a  cataract  bursts  fi  uni  legions  near. 
And  (lies  in  distance  oii  the  vacant  ear. 
Meantime  young  Duncan,  as  the  oar  he  plies. 
With  voice  melodious  bids  the  song  arise. 
The  theme  Columbia,  her  sublime  increase. 

Blest  land  of  freedom,  happiness  and  peace. 
Far,  far  femov*d  from  Europe's  murderous  scene, 
A  wide,  a  friendly  waste  of  waves  between. 
Where  strangers  driv'n  by  tyranny  to  ream, 
SUll  find  a  nobler  and  a  happier  home. 
Hail  blest  asylum !  happy  country  hail ! 
0*er  thee  may  truth ;  but  never  foe,  prevail** 
From  neighbouring  shores,  and  diffii  that  o'er  then  rise. 
The  listening  spirit  of  the  lake  replies. 
And  in  responses  sweet,  and  accents  plain. 
Repeals  each  period  of  th'  inspiring  strain. 

Now  like  dull  stars  the  lighted 'bridge*  appean. 
Beneath  it  sopn  our  little  vessel  steers. 
Where,  snugly  moor'd  we  pass'd  away  the  night. 
And  wdgh'd  next  morning  by  the  peep  of  light 


*  TUsliUge  extendi  acRm  die  lake*  whidiartfiltpltcebdttn^  Ic 

If  boOt  of  wood;  Ulaido  i  two  buixlred  and  fifteen  trusties,  each  ffinsUnmjfff  thfOTfllitl^ 
connected  l>y  girths  and  braces.  T1«.r  ^sts  are  tank  to  hard  gravel,  wOiich  i*  flimriPy  itetf 
tkiwtf  feet  from  ibe  turf acc.  The  c  xpeiue  was  tMrecty  thouiand  dolUrs. 
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Here  the  clear  lake  contracts  its  straighten'd  floods, 
And  winds,  a  deepen *d  stream,  through  level  woods; 
In  vain  our  ItAv'rii.L;  nuist  for  soufidint^a  tries. 
Beyond  its  utmoi»t  depth  the  bottom  lies  ; 
Yet,  so  transparent  iis  i)ure  waters  flow. 
We  marked  the  smallest  leaf  that  lay  below. 
Ducks,  whistling  past,  like  meteors  fill  the  air. 
Oar  £atal  guns  pursue  them  deadly  there, 
Glanc'd  from  the  eye  tlie  thandering  tubes  reboond, 
Fliitteiiiig  they  fall,  and  flap,  aqd  scream  around% 
Here  firom  tlie  shore,  low  manfaes  wide  expand. 
Where  bare  and  bleak  the  little  lalt-worksf  stand». 
There  numerous  pits  their  brinf  treasures  yieldy 
And  pumps  and  tunnels  checker  all  the  field ; 
Whether  old  Neptune  these  blest  springs  supplies^ 
Or  deep  below  the  massy  substanceliest 
Let  idlers  guess ;  while  nobler  souls  revere 
The  all*provlding  Power  who  rais'd  them  here. 

Beneath  mild  sunshine  as  we  onward  glide» 
Flat  moss-clad  ibrests  rise  on  either  dde ; 
High  midst  the  leafless  multitude  is  seen 
The  dai  k.  niajebtic  pin«  in  decjjcst  green  ; 
The  snow  white  sycamores,  that  love  to  drink 
The  passing  stream,  and  skirt  the  river's  In  ink, 
Wide  o'er  the  fli  )fl  iheir  arms,  capacious,  tlirow. 
To  meet  their  soften'd  forms  ihiitlie  below. 
Still  fdcs  of  ducks  in  streaming  thousands  poor. 
At  cvQvy  bend  their  rising  torrents  roar. 
Till,  near  Musquito  point  their  flcKks  decrease 
Wher  e  night  o'ertook  us  and  we  moor'd  m  peace. 
High  rose  its  banks,  and  on  its  rugged  height, 
A  small  log  hovel  shone  with  glimmering  light, 
Tlcre  one  lone  woman  and  a  boy  we  found* 
The  trafiper  absent  on  Ins  usual  round, 
On  board  his  skiflPhad  saii'd,  six  days  ago^ 
To  try  his  luck  some  twenty  miles  below. 
This  solitary  hut,  small,  cheerless,  rude,  ^ 
Amid  vast  swamps  and  wildernesses  stood,  • 


+  TUi«  92lbe  »•  about  t  J  /lit  miles  from  thp  outlet  of  tlu-  lake.  The  wells  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  dcep«  and  tiit  w^ccr  it  inoch  stronger  than  Uut  of  the  occsn*  The  proprietor 
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Where  nightly  horrors  bain&h'd  oft  repose. 
Such  savage  cries  from  wolves  and  panthers  rose ; 
Even  round  the  bolted  door,  the  woman  said, 
At  midnight  frequent  she  could  hear  their  tread. 
The  fire  blaz*d  bright ;  around  us  we  surveyed 
The  pendent  furs  with  which  it  was  array *d  ;  ♦ 
A  sacred  horse-shoe,  guardian  of  the  whole, 
Terror  of  sprites  projjhane,  and  witches  foul. 
Dread,  powerful  talisman  *gainst  imps  unknown  ]  ^ 
Naird  o'er  the  door  in  silent  mystery  shone. 
Just  as  the  dame  her  glowing  hearth  had  clearM,  v 
*llie  ragged  owner  of  the  hut  aj)pear*d, 
Laden  with  skins,  his  traps  around  him  slung. 
Two  dead  rackoons  across  his  shoulder  hung  ; 
Muskruts  and  'poshoms  in  each  hand  he  bore  ; 
A  large  brown  otter  trail'd  along  the  floor ; 
And  as  he  sous'd  them  down  with  surly  gloom, 
•  The  skunk's  abhorr*d  effluvia  fill'd  the  room.* 
*  •*  Friends,  how  d'ye  do?"  Well  wife,  how  come  you  on  ? 
.  i  How  fare  the  calves  ?'*    **  Why  three  of  them  are  gone  !" 
**  Three  !....D — n  these  wolves !  they'll  eat  up  house  and  hall ! 
And  have  they  kill'd  the  sheep  >"  »'  They  have."  "  What,  all  ? 
"  Yes  all."   .   .   "  I  thought  it  would  be  sa 
Well, — now  they're  at  the  devil,  let  them  go." 
So  said,  he  whets  his  knife  to  skin  his  store. 
While  heaps  of  red  raw  carrion  fill  the  floor. 

As  morning  dawn'd,  our  little  skiff"  we  trimm'd. 
And  through  the  misty  flood  with  vigor  skimm'd ; 
Now,  gliding  smooth,  we  hail  with  songs  the  mom  ; 
Now,  down  white  boiling  breakers  headlong  borne, 
Again,  enclos'd,  the  gray  woods  round  us  rise. 
We  pass  where  Cross  Lake  green  and  stagnant  lies. 
And  mark  the  snakes,  amid  their  wat'ry  way. 
With  heads  erect  our  dipping  oars  survey. 


•  The  reader  Is  not  to  imagine  that  this  animal  formed  part  of  our  trapper's  pamc.  It  is 
rer  seen  In  this  particular  part  of  the  country  ;  and  the  trappers  take  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  circumvent  their  prey.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  State,  where  this  animal  is 
abundajit,  there  arc  people  who  collect  the  liqnor  with  which  Nature  has  supplied  it  for  its 
defence.  This  is  put  into  small  vials,  sealed,  placed  mouth  downwards  in  a  pot  of  earth,  and 
•old  to  the  trapi^^rs.  A  drop  or  two  uf  this  precious  arou)a  is  put  on  or  near  tlic  stecl-traps 
after  they  arc  set,  and  t  e  strange  and  extraordinary  <xiuur  is  said  to  decoy  other  animals  to 
the  spot.  Our  landlord  himself  being  furnished  with  a  bottle  of  this  ettmce  of  tkvnk,  and  his 
cn^ps  profusely  satoraud  with  the  samcf  produced  the  effect  aUoveiucntioocd. 
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Dead  lie  the  loiitl >  w<,i>tls,  and  silent  shore. 
As  Nature  slept,  and  miuikind  were  no  more. 
How  drear!  how  desolate  to  ear  and  eye! 
What  awful  solitudes  around  us  lie  ! 
Sad  were  his  fate,  tcx>  dreadfully  severe, 
For  life  condemned  to  linger  hopeless  here  ; 
From  such  \^m-  thoughts  of  gloomy  exiled  wo^ 
All  human  ties  forever  to  f'trcgo ; 
TThe  heart  shrinks  back,  dejected  and  dismay'dt 
And  owns  that  man  for  social  joys  was  made. 
Yet  still,  whate'er  our  doabtM  hearts  may  say. 
Even  Nature's  self  to  kaMi  will  give  way. 
And  these  vast  soUtndes,  so  deep  and  drear. 
As  more  frequented  might  become  more  dear. 

On  yonder  island,  opening  by  degrees. 
Behold  the  blue  smoke  mountSng  through  the  trees ! 
There,  by  his  6re,  'mid  sheltering  brush  obscur'di 
His  bark  canoe  along  the  margin  moorM, 
With  lank  jet  locks  that  half  hb  face  conceal, 
The  ImUan  hunter  eats  his  morning  meal. 
Stakes  rudely  rear'd  his  little  pot  suspend. 
Amid  the  smoke  his  busy  partners  bend, 
Re)  ond,  sly  peeping,  fearful  to  be  seen, 
Two  copi^er  chubs  their  favounte  slieil-barits  gicuiL 
Another  nig;lit  another  hut  supplies, 
In  half  an  liom  the  crazy  fabrics  rise  ; 
The  rooi  wiili  bark,  the  Boor  with  sj)ruce  bespread. 
The  stakes  around  with  skins  and  vcmson  cladj 
At  our  approach  suspicion  lours  his  eye, 
That  scarce  regards  uh  ghdini;  sw  iftly  by. 
His  life  how  sinij)lr,  and  his  wants  how  few! 
A  blanket,  Icg^ins,  rifle,  and  canoe. 
Knife,  hatchet,  niockasins, — not  much  beside. 
And  all  beyond  to  him  is  empty  pride. 

{Ihbe  cmcluded  in  our  next,) 
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BUtLRTIK  MOUSIAD. 


Where  swells  the  proud  Danube,  let  armies  engage. 
And  empires  embattled  their  bloody  wars  wage: 
Let  bards  for  a  pension  their  venal  lays  aiog» 
And  hail  a  usurper,  a  despot,  or  king, 
Who  slaughters  battalions,  like  turkeys  and  puUctt» 
But  conquen  by  bulletint,  rather  than  bullcta* 
Ifofe  pleasing  to  me  is  the  delicate  theme. 
Of  betii^  in  tvenon,  nd  oiict  UsaUng  ctmau 

While  emperor  Boaey,  with  rapture  declaias  ; 

Aad  goi'nds  and  oonits,  from  Nap  to  Nansooty, 

AH  scamper  and  scramble  in  search  cf  the  hottf. 

I  sing  of  a  conflict  less  bloody,  by  far  ■ 

A  mouse,  in  a  cellar,  with  ladies  at  war; 

Whose  fur  was  as  smooth,  as  their  garments  of  silk ; 

ADd  whose  phis  wm  whiit-waih'd  hi  a  pitcherof  nilk. 

As,  by  ^heloo.  narch'd,  theli(bt  pMlor  brigada 
The  nibbler  lay  coach'd  to  a  snog  i 
A  batt'ry  of  batter  protacted  his  rear, 
On  his  flanks,  the  itecp  sides  of  RrUn 
Like  Boney'a  chanaors  with  the  Danufaa  himo^ 
A  stream  cf  iweet  milk,  in  front  of  him  ran ; 
While  an  empty  beer  keg,  join'd  a  brtach  in  the  waQ, 
To  secure  hia  retreat,  shoiiki  he  chaaoc  to  kaeaU. 


Thus  strongly  entpencli'd,  a  la  mode  de  gouri^t 

The  fiir  cavalcade,  their  antaguuist  ^e, 

Then  bravely  tliey  halt,  reconnoitering  his /io»(, 

A  shield  from  C  ant6n,  is  the  armor  they  boast. 

A  double  prong'd  spear,  like  a  Brummas^em  scisvxet} 

A  huge  Sheffield  carver,  a  bodkin  and  tweezers, 

Like  the  sword  of  Achilles,  bright  glitter'd  in  air, 

While  a  box  u£  rappee,  was  their  tumc  de  ia  ^fuerrt. 

Km  amaions  &iii*d,  fior  their  contafti  a&d  wan; 
'  In  perOa  vBdaaated,  and  hcedlaia 
Vou  III.  T 
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E*er  foQght  with  more  valor,  than  glow*d  in  the  band, 
Who  sounded  the  charge,  with  their  carvers  m  liand— 
Great  Mars,  with  his  joy,  shook  the  sides  of  the  house. 
And  lady  BeUona  encouraged  the  mouse. 
When  cutting  and  alashins,  Eve's  heroine  daughters^ 
Pierc'd  through  his  rear  guard,  and  beat  up  his  quarters. 

The.mouse  kept  his  station,  lilte  any  archduke. 

Till  even  the  base  of  his  buttresses  shook; 

But  his  centre  gave  way,  and  he  plung*d  in  the  stream. 

Discharging  a  voUey  of  butter  and  cream. 

The  damsels  stood  trembling,  appalPd  by  the  shot. 

In  doubt,  if  in  trath,  they  were  killed  or  not. 

Till  whisking  their  heads,  like  a  whirligig  wheel. 

They  found  there  was  Ufe,  from  their  power  to  squeak 

This  &ct  ascertained,  with  new  ardor  they  rise. 
The  lightning  which  darted  from  four  bnlUant  eyes. 
Soon  melted  the  bastions,  the  culprit  had  rear'd. 
And  singed  with  a  flash,  hb  long  whiskers  and  beard. 
"  Afraid  of  his  bacon,^  from  foes  so  galvanic. 
The  mouse  beat  retreat  In  a  terrible  panic : 
By  the  beer  keg  he  rally*d,  but  lay  on  his  oars. 
With  an  eye  to  tlie  butter,  provibioni  mid  stores. 

The  belles,  though  as  brave  as  the  cannniz'd  Joan, 
Adrau  iiig  a  courage,  resembling  their  cwn — 
Made  a  truce,  with  the  pilfering  rogue  upon  terms. 
And  an  armistice  bij^n  d  tor  suspension  of  arms. 
Pill  Garlic  march'd  off,  w  ith  the  honours  of  war, 
A  part  of  the  spoils,  was  the  prize  of  t)io  fair. 
And  their  splendid  achievements  applauded  shall  be, 
While  ladies  love  butter  and  cream  wi^  their  tea. 

JFor  ne'er  did  a  battle  such  ardor  display. 
As  mark'd  the  exploits  of  Uus  memVahle  day. 
And  ne'er  did  a  hero,  more  gallant  withdraw, 
Not  even,  great  Nap  ;  to  the  inner  Lobaw — 
While  Danube  majestic,  shall  roll  its  dark  wave  ; 
And  Hudson's  pure  current,  its  peaceful  shores  lave; 
*•  The  gentle  Lucella,"  high  honours  shall  claim. 
And  Phoebe  the  wh,  grace  the  laurel  of  Fame. 

£. 

Alsw-  For*". 
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rOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

TO  MARY. 

Had  I  thought  that  another  would  taste 
That  kiss,  which  was  formerly  mine. 

Or  believed  tliat  the  form  1  embraced. 
Some  happier  arms  would  entwine ; 

Had  I  thought  that  the  rose  of  thy  Up, 

For  a  rival  as  richly  woold  bloom. 
Or  supposed  that  another  wcmld  sip, 

Frooi  thy  mouth,  its  ambrosial  perlame ; 

1  would  never  have  vow'd  to  be  true. 
Nor  have  sworn  that  I  thought  thee  so  fair, 

Kur  liave  saul  tlia'.  nironsULitce  m  you, 

Would  o'erwheim  mc  with  grief  and  despair. 

But  return  to  ae,  Maiy !  no  more ; 

StOI  dwell  in  thy  new  lover's  heart, 
Since  your  fidth  yoa  cm  never  restore. 

With  your  charms  I  will  wilUngly  part 

The  tltar  of  love,  once  profan'd, 

Ha>  loNi  iLs  utt ructions  divine. 
And  the  heart  with  inconstancy  stain'd. 

Can  never,  sweet  Maiy !  be  mine. 

PUILARIO. 


VARIETY. 

WiTB  the  variation  of  a  single  woid  in  Dryden's  translation  of  one 
of  the  satires  of  Pershis,  the  Roman  poet's  descriptidn  of  the  merchant 
adventurer  to  the  East  in  his  time  is  strictly  applicable  to  many  n 
voyager  now  : 

The  thrifty  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 

To  the  parched  Indien  -Aud  the  rising  suJi, 

And  thcMce  hot  pofipcr  and  rich  drugs  they  bciT* 

Bartering  for  spices  tikcir  Coiumbian  ware. 
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The  dififerent  pursuits  of  man  are  tolerably  hit  off  in  a  rowfgA 
tketcfei  bf  a  great  master. 

One  bribes  for  higfh  preferment*  in  the  state, 
A  second  shakes  the  box,  and  utt  up  late  i 
Another  lies  in  bed,  disserving  there. 
Till  knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear. 
And  chalk  it  in  hif  crippled  fing^r^  found, 
RotSy  like  &  doddud.  oidk,  ftod  iaiU  to  grouud. 

Bi  the  TeigM  cf  BHwJwih,  lamei,  and  Chariei,  IheposiiaiidiBeB 
of  learnhig  to  fenml  covld  icareely  lay  aside  the  idiom  of  Rcane  wImb 
wMagfatfimpttm.  Dvyteaflbcta  manytathtea  to  hit  vigorm 
verse.  In  ike  fbOoiriiig  eaiq)l«sta  the  reader  will  find  an  exanple,  and 
we  will  not  say  that  it  it  a  very  faulty  cne.  This  famovation  m  style 
seems  to  be  justified  by  the  example  and  authority  of  Dr.  JphpawL 

The  liigbAoad  iJw^wan,  ahwdd  ht  gait  tfiihaJ^ 

To  tdw  the  pikes  ladder  tohii  hand* 

Jrtiem  ^       and  of  the  moving  sand. 

The  goda  weidd  kase  him  to  the  wavca  and  win^ 

And  tfaiak  dl  shame  waa  bat  to  hmnaa  htod. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  pagans  we  read  of  the  aingle^ed^  or  aa 
(>thers  say,  of  the  squinting  priestess  of  the  goddess  Isis.  Dryden,  trans- 
lating from  an  old  poet,  who  aUodea  to  some  of  the  sapentitMaia  of  Ikia 
countff,  totrodoceam  attaage  word  to  the  confusion  of  gnuDinariana* 
This  unoomli,  and  we  mmji^f  liidicrwa»  epitlmtlh  lMwem»  rtxf 
wIrimaicaHy  dcaftrtptlve. 

Now  a  cracked  egg-shell  thy  sick  fancy  frights^ 
Besides  the  ehildiah  fear  of  walking  !ipnteS  ; 
Of  o'ergrown  burly  priests  thou  art  afimidy 
The  timl^t  and  the  tguim^e^o  imud, 

Thb  geniaa  of  lord  GmavHto  liaa  been  moat  henoBtably  acknow- 
ledged by  lord  Chesterfield,  in  one  of  the  best  drawn  sketches  of  the 
noblemen,  his  ccntemporariea.  Horace  Walpole  has  very  happUy 
trayoned  out  some  of  the  darker,  as  well  as  of  the  brighter,  features 
of  his  friend. 

Portrait  of  John  carl  qf  GranviiU,  by  lord  Orfbrd, 

Comauadtog  baaaly»  aasoolh'd  by  ebaetfbl  grsoai 
Sat  on  the  open  Hmtmraa  of  lib  fiee: 
Bold  was  Ua  famgusge,  mpid,  glowing,  ilNiig» 
And  aeicQca  flow^  apoataneooa  ftom  hlatoogaa. 
A  genloa*  sehdag  ayatamSftilighliDg  nilei» 
AndfoUofgaU,  wilhbovBdiMaaMaiorMf. 
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Ambition  dealt  her  fianibcau  to  his  band. 

And  Bacchus  sprinkled  lucl  on  tlie  brmd. 

His  wish— to  counsel  monarchs,  or  control; 

His  means — the  impetuous  ardor  of  his  souh 

For,  while  his  views  outstript  a  mortal  span, 

Nor  Pnidence  drew,  nor  Crnft  pursu'd  tiKpiAtt* 

Swift  fell  the  Bcatibld  of  his  airy  pride; 

But,  sli^tly  built,  difTus'd  no  ruin  wide. 

Unhurt,  undaunted,  undisturb*d  he  fellg 

Could  laugh  the  samci  and  tlie  same  stories  tcU: 

And,  more  a  aage  than  he,  who  bade  await, 

His  rivals,  till  his  conquests  were  complete; 

Our  jovial  statesman,  either  sail  unfhri'dp 

And  dnuik  hit  botUe,  though  he  miM^d  the  world. 

Hbwry  K.  White,  a  very  juvenile  bard,  endowed  with  powers 
not  very  different  from  those  of  Chatter  ton,  and  remarkably  pure 
from  all  the  faults  of  that  marvellous  boy,  wrote,  at  a  very  early  age, 
the  following  sublime,  beautiful,  and  pathetic  stanzas.  They  present  a 
very  dismal  picture  nf  many  results  from  the  temperature  of  genius  ; 
but  it  is  apprehended  that  the  poet's  representation,  however  gloomy, 
will  accord  with  some  of  the  reasonings  of  the  philosopbeTt  and  widl 
mch  (tf  tli«  obitrvatkB  tad  experieace  of  the  ^yilfii^ 

G£K1US,  AN  ODE. 

Mavt  fhm  be  dial  thioQgh  the  file  ofOfb 

Willi  velvet  piee»  nmioliced  eofUy  go, 
While  jairing  Diaeoid^  nehafmenlooe  tlrilh 

Awaket  them  not  to  wo. 
By  them  unheeded  eatking  Cafe« 
Gfeen  eyed  Gfieft  and  dull  Deipalri 
Snoolhly  they  pumie  their  way* 

With  6M  ten0r  ind  wHh  equal  braedkt 
Alifce  tfaraegh  doody  and  throogh  Mmny  day, 

tlwy  thdt  in  peaee  to  death. 

But  ah !  a  few  there  be  whom  griefs  devour. 

And  weeping  Wo  and  DUappointnient  hein« 
Rapiniog  Poverty,  and  Sorrow  iOur» 

And  self  consuming  Spleen. 
And  they  are  Genius*  favourites  :  these 
Know  the  thought  throned  mind  to  pteise» 
And  from  her  fleshy  seat  to  draw 

To  realms  where  Fancy's  golden  orbits  rol!* 
0itdaining  all  but  wildering  Rapture*!  Uw« 

Theei^tlntedioul. 
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Gem  IS,  trnm  thy  ilarry  sphere^ 

High  above  the  burning  zone, 

In  radiant  robe  of  light  arra)  ed, 

Ah  hear  the  plaint  by  thy  smd  ikvouiite  iiiAdey 

His  melancholy  moan. 
He  tells  of  scorn,  he  tolls  <S  broken  vow's, 

or  aleeplc&s  nights,  of  aofruish  ndtiea  ciayi^ 
Pang's  that  his  sensibility  upruusc 

To  c  urse  bis  being  and  his  thirst  for  praise 
Thou  g'av'si  to  h\m  with  trebled  force  to  feel 

The  tiling  of  keen  nej^ieci,  the  nch  niaa's  8C0ra» 
And  what  o'er  all  does  in  itis  soul  preside 

Predominant,  and  tempers  him  tostecl 
His  high  indignant  pride. 

Lanient  not  ye  irho  humUy  steal  thfougfa  lifo. 

That  Gentui  vuite  not  your  lowly  ahcd : 
For  ah !  what  woet  and  aorrowe  ever  rife 

Oiatract  hia  hapleas  head. 
For  him  awaita  no  balmy  sleeps 
He  wakes  all  night,  and  wakea  to  weep. 

Or  by  hia  lonely  lamp  he  aits, 
At  Bolemn  midnigiit*  when  the  peasant  sleeps. 
In  feverish  study  and  la  moody  fits. 

His  mournful  vigils  keeps. 


And  Ob  !  for  what  consumes  his  watchful  oil  ? 

For  what  does  thus  he  waste  life's  fleeting  brsitk  i 
Tis  for  Neglect  and  Penury  he  doth  toili 

'Tis  for  untlmelv  Death. 

Lo  !  when  dejected,  pale  holies^ 

Despair  depicted  in  his  eyes. 
He  feels  the  vitsl  flame  decrease  ; 

He  sees  the  g^ave  wide  yawning  fer  its  pr^» 
Without  a  friend  to  aooth  bis  soul  to  peace 

And  cheer  the  expiring  ray. 

By  Sulmo's  bard  of  mournful  fame. 
By  gentle  Otway's  magic  name, 
By  him  the  youth  who  smiled  llI  death. 
And  rashly  dared  to  stop  his  vital  breath. 

Will  I  tliy  panps  proclaim  : 
For  still  to  Misery  closely  Ihou'rt  allied. 
Though  goodly  pageants  glitter  by  thy  side. 

And  fur  resounding  Fame. 
What  though  to  tbec  the  da/.zlei!  millions  bow, 
And  tu  thy  postiiuinous  merit  bend  them  Low  ; 
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Though  unto  thee  the  monareh  look*  with  awe. 
And  tlioa  wJtthy  Hashed  car  dost  natkms  draw ; 

Tet  ah  1  imecii  behind  thee  fly 
Coirading  Anguidip  mmiI  tubdiung  PaiOt 
And  Diaeoaient  that  elouda  the  faireit  aky : 

A  mehMcholy  train. 
YeSf  Genius  thee  a  thousand  earea  await, 
Mockiny  thy  derided  state.  ^ 
Tbee  chill  Adversity  wiU  still  attend, 
Beibre  whose  free  flies  fast  the  summer  friend. 

And  leaves  thee  all  forlom. 
While  leaden  Ignorance  rears  her  head  and  la4gbS| 
And  tat  Stupidity  shakes  his  jolly  sides. 
And  while  the  cup  of  affluence  he  cjuafis 

With  bee-cycfl  Wisdom,  Genius  cicrideSj 
"Who  toils  and  every  hardship  doth  oiuLiravc, 
To  give  the  meed  ol  praise  when  he  is  niouldering  in  the  grave. 

A  cEVTLBMAM  of  this  City  lately  kept  the  following  metcorolo- 
^cal  jonmal  of  his  wife's  temper : 

Monday.    Rather  cluudj  ;  m  the  afternoon  rainy. 
TSietday.    Vapourish  ;  brightened  up  a  little  at  night. 
Wednetday.    Changeable,  gloomy,  tquaUy,  inclined  to  rain;  vari^ibk  ail 
night 

Thursday.    High  wind,  and  some  peals  of  thunder. 
FHiay.   Fair  in  the  morning;  variable  till  the  afternoon;  cloudy  all 
night. 

Sanaday,  A  gtiOlt  brtese,  hazy,  a  thick  Sog,  and  a  few  flashes  of  light- 

A  DEALER  in  /leliryf  or  as  it  is  termed,  we  believe  in  some  parts 
cf  England,  a  yr/^omonger,  lately  published  an  advertisement  in  the 
line  of  his  business,  with  the  following  N*  B.  Gentlemen  waited  on  at 
their  hooses  for  their  owr»  skins. 

In  ToJiiu's  celebrated  farce,  "  ^  Hchooi  for  yIu(/iorR,^\y\d  Diaper, 
a  citizen,  abandons  his  business,  removes  to  the  we  st  end  of  the  town, 
and  demotes  hiniself  to  the  Muses,  or  as  it  is  wittily  expressed  by  Mr. 
Tobin.  sits  in  his  cUisei,  expecting  inspiration,  like  an  old  rusty  con- 
ductor watting  for  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Wbittbn  in  the  shady  groves  of  a  gentleman  emhiently  skilled 
in  muMc: 

So  sweet  thy  tang,  so  thick  thy  thnde, 

The  plcasM  8|iectator  sees, 
7'he  miracle  once  more  dtsplay'd 

Of  Orpkeut  and  his  tne§. 
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DitD,  at  Hw  advuGed  afe  of  eighty-— 7««ra.  Bssjamiv 
Cssw,  Eiq.  Mr. Cktm  w«a  b«ni  In  Mtryfand*  snA  wasthe mof 
SumMlCliew»Eaq.w]M>Md  a  High  JodSoial  dke  bdbte  the  ie¥»- 
Mm.  Intended  te  the  bar,  Mr.  Chew  finkhed  hb  prafiBnIonai 
education  in  TiflfidflP,  and  after  hia  retun  to  hb  native  country  en* 
tered  on  the  practke  cf  the  law»  firat  hi  what  la  now  the  atate  of 
Delaware,  and  afterwarda  hi  Peanqrlvanlay  where  hia  talenta  and 
industry  soon  raised  him  to  ^at  emliienee.  He  was  raecesslvely  ap- 
pointed attorney-general,  recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  mem- 
ber of  the  proprietary  council,  register  of  wiUs,  6lc.  and  chief  justice  ; 
which  last  office  be  held  until  the  dissolution  of  the  proprietary 
govei-nment. 

Both  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench,  he  was  distinguished,  by  the 
accuracy  and  extent  of  his  forensic  knowledge,  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, strength  and  ckxeness  of  argument,  and  soundness  of  judgnnent. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  present  form  of  government,  he  re- 
mflintr^  in  private  life,  except  that  at  the  instance  of  many  respectable 
cItiBena  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  first  common  council  of  the  cil^, 
nntil  the  year  lT9Qt  when  on  the  institution  of  the  high  court  of  erroti 
and  anieala^  he  was  appointed  president  of  it»  and  continued  in  that 
Important  and  useful  tribunal,  till  our  legislature,  m  the  year  1806, 
on  a  new  distrlbiitiaD  of  judicial  power  thought  proper  to  abdiih  it. 
Mr.  Chew  took  a  part  in  its  functions  tiU  the  year  1804  The  kit 
tiivee  or  Ibur  yeara  of  Ids  life  were  clouded  bf  lingeiing  and  fir^ 
q^tly  aevere  diieaae,  wUch  Jie  bore  with  fimiaeii  until  he  expired 
CD  Saturday  night,  dke  30th  instant,  beloved,  retigned,  and  most  truly 
xegrenea. 


Tte  flips  «f  TiM  tat  Mio  U  tta  dollMs  pw  awMHkr  ptyiribte 
namber  of  Mch  year. 

No  sub^cr{|ition  TLceived  for  less  than  a  jrew. 

A  aiunbcf  wiU  be  pubUshed  every  month*  forming  two  vdamet  in  the  year. 
Tte  wodk  win  bscoMUbbfldwit&clacaBteocraTiBgi  by  the  first 


ffttlTTSI)  FOR  BRADFORD  AND  IN8SLSEF}  MO.  4|  SOUTH  THIRD- 
aTmSKTi  BT  aiUTR  AXO  MAXWBLL. 
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Various  i->Uuit  the  iniud 

Of  desultory  mui,  itudioui  of  cluinpe. 

And  pleM'd  with  novelty,  luay  be  iudulg'd.— Tinv^. 

Vol.  UL 

MARCH,  1110. 

FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  FORESTERS;  A  POEM: 

Descriptive  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey  to  the  Falls  of  Niagani, 

In  the  Autumn  of  1804. 

By  the  Author  of  jimerican  Ornithology. 

With  two  pUtes. 
{Concluded from  page  168.) 

O'er  these  lone  swamps  the  Muse  impatient  flics, 
Where  mightier  scenes  and  nobler  prospects  rtse. 
Nor  stoops,  in  dull  rehearsal  to  detail 
Each  roaring  rapid  and  each  adverse  gale, 
What  vagrant  tribes,  what  islands  met  our  view; 
How  down  Oswego's  foaming  Falls  we  flew. 
Now  plunging  in  our  sinking  bark  to  i>:ive. 
Now  headlong  hurried  down  th*  outrugcous  wave; 
How  through  the  clear  still  flood,  with  sounding  c>ar«. 
We  swept,  and  hail'd  with  songs  the  echoing  sliores. 
These  had  their  pleasures,  and  perhaps  their  lean; 
But  terrors  fly  when  daring  courage  steers. 
A  thousand  toils,  a  thousand  dangers  past. 
The  long-expected  Lake  appears  at  last. 
Seen  through  the  trees,  like  Ocean's  boundlsKs  blue. 
Huzza!  huzza !  Ontario  is  in  view  ' 

Vol.  III.  i| 
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With  tty'mg  hats  we  hail  the  glorious  spot. 
And  every  care  and  cver>'  fear's  fort^ot. 
So,  when  of  old,  we  cross'd  th*  Atlantic  waves* 
And  left  a  land  of  despots  and  of  slaves, 
With  cqu;il  joy  Columbia's  shores  we  spyM, 
And  gave  our  cares  and  sorrows  to  the  tide. 

Here,  ere  we  lanch  the  boundless  deep  along^ 
Surrounding  scenes  demand  their  share  of  song. 

Mark  yon  bleak  hill,  where  rolling  billows  break,  ^ 
Just  where  the  river  joins  the  spacious  lake, 
High  on  its  brow,  deserted  and  forlorn, 
Its  bastions  levelled,  and  its  buildin^,^^  Lorn, 
Stands  Fort  OttiucgOi*  there  the  wi;id;j  liiat  blow 
Howl  to  the  restless  surge  tliat  groans  below; 

There  the  lone  sentry  walkM  his  round;  or  stood,  , 

To  view  the  sea-fowl  coursing  o'er  the  flood; 

Midst  night's  deep  gloom  shrunk  at  the  panther's  howi 

And  heard  a  foe  in  every  whooping  owL 

fileit  times  for  soldiera !  times,  aUs,  not  near, 

When  feet  like  these  are  all  they  have  to  fear; 

When  flMUi  to  man  win  motiial  Justice  yield,  a 
And  wolves  and  panthers  ooly  stain  the  fidd.-^ 
Time  straggling  huts  that  on  the  kit  appear, 
Vihtxt  boats  and  diipt  their  crowded  masts  apreaff 
Where  fence,  or  field,  or  coltored  garden  green* 
Or  bieaeed  plough,  or  spade  were  never  seen. 
Is  old  Oswego;  once  renowned  in  trade. 
Where  unmeroos  tribes  their  annual  visits  paid; 
From  distant  wilds,  the  beaver's  rich  retreat, 
For  one  whole  moon  thejr  trudged  with  weary  feet; 
Fil'd  their  rich  fers  within  the  crowded  store, 
Replaced  their  packs,  and  plodded  back  fer  mere. 

Bat  time  and  war  have  banish'd  all  their  tr^s,  \ 
And  nought  but  potash,  salt,  and  mm  remains. 
The  beistroQs  boatman,  dnmk  but  twice  a  day, 
.  Begs  of  the  landlord;  but  fergets  to  pay; 
Pledges  his  salt,  a  cask  fer  every  quart, 
Plcas'd  thus  for  poison  with  his  pay  to  part. 
From  mom  to  night  liere  noise  and  riot  reign; 
From  nig^t  to  mom  'tis  noise  and  roar  again. 


*  Thfa  foKt  wt  ftuBy  rtiwiiiniiilomkeStth  «f  Octtter,'MS<,  ifeoatatvtekbcAitSkr 
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Around  us  now  Ontario's  occiiu  lay, 
Rougli  ]'osc  its  biilows,  crown'd  with  ioamiag  spray. 
The  grim  north-east  in  roaring  fury  blew, 
And  our  frail  bark,  dre])  dashing,  labour'd  tiirough^ 
Our  blanket  sail,  and  feeble  sapling  mast 
Drank  the  rongh  waves,  and  quivti  ed  in  the  blasts 
A  friendly  sloop  for  Queenstown*  harbour  bound. 
While  night's  foul  barricanei  were  gathering  tmad. 
Beheld  our  danger,  saw  our  numbers  fev« 
And,  for  our  boat,  received  its  willing  crew; 
Both  safiD  CD  board,  they  trim  their  thundering  ttOt 
The  boon  and  main-iheet  beading  to  tiie  gale» 

Hatdby  the  helm  ^  experienced  master  ttood. 
And,  Ur  to  windwird,  eyed  the  wUtciinig  tod; 
Saw  In  ttieeMt  the  ocmmg  tempest  kiiir» 
On  dgbf  •  btefifc  wing^  unpctnotts  to  denmr.f 
Jlemarii^  bow  Ibe  hstflng  ipniy  divldeSf 
Two  fearahif  tomnuswtqi  nloiigthe  Mes, 
Reef  after  reef  reticneh  the  straining  sal, 
And  the  rackM  vernal  ataggers  in  the  gale;  * 
Kow  up  th*  outrageous  waveV  high  steep  we  go^ 
Now  plunge  down  headlong  in  the  gulf  below. 
Slow  rising,  shivering  through  tempestuous  clouds. 
That  howl'd  like  demons  in  the  whizzing  shrouds. 
Down  in  the  cabin,  by  the  uproar  driven. 
Heedless  of  all  the  wai  rini.^  \s  inds  of  heaven, 
Sick,  groaninvj,  speechless,  and  unfit  to  prajT, 
Our  three  pale  A'^^''^^^*^^  inglorious  lay; 
Groan  answered  groan;  wliilp,  -r^t  each  desperate  throe» 
The  deep  bilgcwater  churn'd  and  roar'd  Ijelow. 
Sad  night  of  sickness,  tumult,  fears,  and  hopes. 
Of  roaring  surges,  and  of  rattling  ropes, 
Heart-rending  Teachings,  tossings  to  and  fro^ 
And  all  the  horrors  land-bom  lubbers  know. 
At  length  the  mom  arose-r-tbe  storm  withdrew, 
And  fair  die  breeae  with  ateadf  vigor  blew. 


•  This  place  lie*  on  the  C<ui^a  side  of  Niagara  river,  leven  mUet  below  ihc  talli. 
fTbtti  ttormf«i«yery  frcqueiicaoAbldM;atid  th)mclicirraddeiieM#a«ldMi 
«f  wgcfaif  ttB'Vwm  mte  H&o  jm^ettm,  Afbrda7«fi«rlonsto  oarsnlvslaCOMMsato  a 

Briti<sh  packet  eaUeddie  Bptaif,  viA  tli«  jodte  advocate  on  boanl,  tfatjirfn**  wtbiest^,  ani 

art  T-dian  prisoner,  and  others,  to  the  am'mnt  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  foundfTpd  in  3i 
violfent  gale,  aiul  c  very  aoul  perished.  No  fOtn  of  the  v«sa«I  wa»  afterwards  found  except  vim 
foaa^  wkkh  we  picked  up,  and  carried  to  (^oecutowii. 
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FIrat  opon  deck,  omr  banl,  wiclieer'd  wMi  ate^, 

GasM  riknt  imadttpoo  the  ihordMi  dMp» 
From  whete      baaoiii»  where  the  erint  f^omtt 

The  glorloiit  fun  hi  nddoBug  pomp  arae» 
The  cdd  cmnbooie  with  hbuEing  faggou  filed, 
.  And,  though  hi  celhimiy  lore  mwfcilled,' 

Fry'd  the  nice  venison,  well  with  onions  stored. 
And  summoned  Leech  and  Duncan  to  the  board. 

Slow  iiom  the  cabin  mount  the  stuggcnng  pair. 

Pale  their  changed  cheeks,  and  wild  their  haggiurd  air^ 

So  lo*)k.  two  ghosts  that  Tyburn's  tree  attend , 

When  the  last  signal  calls  them  to  ascend. 

Soon  HH  tiie  sav'ry  steams  their  nostrils  gain. 

They  sicken,  heave,  and  9tfig:g^er  down  ag-ain. 

Bold- hearted  Duncan !  who'd  have  dreamt  to  see 
This  pale  Sea-spectre  fix  her  fangs  on  thee  ? 
On  thee,  who  dauntless  down  the  tormt't  coiina» 
Midst  rocks  and  foam,  defied  its  roering  facce; 
8till  first  tlie  dangers  of  the  chase  to  share. 
To  pierce  the  panther,  or  o*erwhelfn  the  bear; 
And  at  Uie  jajrons  test  that  crowned  the  who&e^ 
With  mirth  «ad  ioogs  to  elevate  each  souL 

Cheer,  comrades,  cheer !  deliverance  is  at  hand ! 

Lo!  on  the  lea-bow  ties  the  hasy  land!" 
Xiood  haiM  the  bard.  At  once,  m  cheerful  mood, 
llrm  upon  deck  the  active  Duncan  stood; 
The  wide  expanse  with  freshened  looks  he  eyed« 
And, "  HWm  afraid    hi  q>orttve  humour  cried, 
ifflmthne  the  gale  our  flying  yessel  bore. 
On  wfaigsof  wind,  full  thirteen  knots  an  hoar;  , 
Aiid,ju8tasdayiu  dosing  light  withdrew, 
Kiagara*s  ligfat-house  opened  on  our  view. 
Its  star-like  radiance  shone  with  steady  ray,    .  . 
Uke  Venus  lingering  in  the  rear  of  day. 
By  slow  degrees  the  sinking  breeses  die. 
And  on  the  smooth  still  flood  we  logging  He. 

RoLibcd  by  the  morning,  and  the  neighbouiUig  drum, 
Swik  upon  deck  with  eager  eyes  we  come, 
There,  hit^h  in  air,  (the  fortress  full  in  view  )^ 
Our  star-crowned  stripes  in  waving  triumph  flew. 


t  Fort  Niagara,  origioally  built  in  nis,  by  the  Frcoch#  was  held  by  the  British  from  i7It 

iblioe,  wiwit«Mdiiff««dqfte  wilbdtoimardk  wMmpoffCMtD  ttellaiBi^ 
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Hail,  sacred  flag!  To  sons  of  Fr  >  kdom  de;ir, 
Thy  country's  valour  reartcl  thiut-  lion oum  here; 
Eternal  bleh^iijgs  crown  her  rich  iucrease. 
Her  BANDS  of  union  and  her  STAftS  ol  p&acx* 

Before  us  now  the  opeamg  river  pours. 
Through  gradual  wiadiags  and  projecting  shores; 
Smooth  slopes  the  green  where  Newark's  viUagt  lief^ 
There,  o'er  their  fafUi  the  British  ensign  flies. 
**  From  tohcnce  ?"  ^bfcy  luul;  we  skom  with  tiQilipet't  •omid 
From  Fort  Oswego;  ufi  to  Quetnstovm  AoimdL** 

**      —U/wndfiagment  fftheU  md  ujfmr.** 
Tb'  incveumg  dtotiace  drowaa  their  Cunt  icply, 
And  up  the  advene  •tieam  we  fneiing  fly. 

Vew  fullio  front  the  Ji£d;gre||  its  heiglitiiprem. 
Its  high,  gnin  gap*  like  some  vast  cave  appearti 
Thick  wheel  Strang  eddiemnarked  with  whirUng  loam, 
As  from  this  gloomy  chim  they  hurrying  come; 
Low  at  its  feat,  with  stores  and  gardens  guy, 
Close,  snugly  sheltered,  little  Queenstown  lay; 
Here  night  once  more  her  shadows  o'er  us  Uircw, 
Aiul,  safely  moor'd,  we  bid  nuv  bark  adieu. 

Long  seemed  the  night;  imijaiicnt  of  repose. 
By  day*8  first  dawn  delighted  arose; 
A  day  replete  w  ith  «icenes  su()riinc  and  new 
About  to  burst  on  our  astonished  view. 
Sweet  rose  the  nuirnini;;,  silent  and  serene, 
Ko  vagrant  cloud,  or  stirring  leaf  was  seen. 
The  sun's  warm  beams  with  dazzling  radiance giow. 
And  glittering  dance  upon  the  flood  below. 
Soon  full  cquipt  the  towering  ridge  we  scale. 
Thence,  gazing  back,  a  boundless  prospect  halL 

Far  in  the  east  Ontario's  waters  spread, 
Vast  as  the  Ocean  in  his  sky-bound  bed. 


lies  on  the  northea*  t  point  at  the  entrance  of  Niagara  river  into  lake  Ontario ;  and  is  a  itm^ 
aad  very  importaut  |>o«t. 

f  Fort  Ocorge,  built  mdoecnpledby  dis Britithtliiee  11M«  itwdi Slastanlle  hij^icr' 
spdM  river  than  die  American  garriaon,  on  groond  thirty  or  for^r  CpKUgher  dkanilntof 
the  latter,  and  on  dw  Canada  aide.  The  town  of  Kcwark  i»  ad|ioiniin«  Cfltrislntilwt  tw» 
kondred  hon->ci. 

I  l'hi»  lunguiar  riii^c  cooimence*  about  the  head  of  lake  Ontario*  and*  running  in  an  eaa* 
SrtydiwrtkiiwkmtttcifimiiecOMntiywwatdi  die  Ben«cilrtf.  Tlw  pldii,«iRc«dliif 
iamltsbaMoerdnr«rdlytothesl«oieaorA»lakc,  i*  bctwe«  MOMditeM  hMi^sdM 
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Bright  through  the  parted  plain  that  lay  betweeOt 
Niagara's  deep  majestic  flood  was  seen; 
The  right  a  wilderness  of  woods  di?;plnyed, 
Fields,  orchards,  woods,  were  oa  tbe  lett  arrayed. 
There,  near  the  lake's  green  shore,  above  the  floods 
The  tall,  white  light-house  like  a  column  stood* 
O'er  each  grim  fa(t»  liigh  waving  tothe  view, 
Cdmbiali  aten>  and  Mtain'b  erones  flew. 
Thm  two  itcni  champkas  watch  eachodier*'s  ejre^ 
And  sHiriL  each  laavttiiicat  ready  to  let  ilf. 

Up  to  the  ridge's  top,  hig|i  windhig  led« 
There  on  oo  a  flat,  dry  phdn*  we  gaylj  tread. 
And  stop,  aad  Itat,  widi  throMifaig  hearts  to  hear 
The  long-expected  cataract  ineet  the  ear. 
Bet  litt  hi  vato.  Thoogh  five  short  mfles  ahead. 
All  sound  was  hushed  and  every  whisper  dead-f 

*Tis  strange,"  said  Uuiican.  "Ilcrc  the  sound  might  reach.  ' 

Tjs  all  an  April  cn  and."  answered  Leeclu 
*•  Men  to  make  books  a  thoasanri  tales  devise, 
And  nineteen  twentieths  are  a  ])'cick  oi  lies. 
Here,  three  long  weeks  by  biorms  and  famine  heat. 
With  sore  bruised  i)acks,  and  lame  ami  blistered  feet. 
Here,  nnmcless  hard^^hips,  griefs  and  miseries  past, 
We  find  some  mill-dam  for  our  pains  at  last. 
Once  safe  at  home,  kick*d,  cudgell'd  let  me  be 
If  e'er  bookmaker  makes  a  fool  of  me." 
He  spdce,  and  groan'd;  for,  heedless  of  his  wo, 
A  stubborn  stump  assailed  his  corny  toe, 
Stunned  with  the  stroke,  he  grinned  and  hopped  around. 
While  peab  of  mirth  and  laughter  lend  resound. 

Heavy  and  slow,  iocreashig  on  the  ear. 
Deep  IhrougH  the  woods  a  rismg  storm  we  hear, 
Th'  approaching  gost  BtUI  famd  and  louder  grows. 
As  when  the  strong  north-east  resistless  blows. 
Or  black  tornado,  rushing  through  the  wood. 
Alarms  th*  affrighted  swahis  with  uproar  rude. 
Yet  the  blue  heavens  displayed  their  dearest  sky, 
'  And  dead  below  the  silent  forests  He; 

And  not  a  breath  the  slightest  le;tf  assailed; 
Rut  all  around  trau<iuiility  prevailed. 

i-  This  will  appeariliiiftirtW>«ftli'i  to thOi>  wtolMwt  fciMdte  aiMrtrf  ltotd»  ■ohtst 
Atoswraettoftwiiicniiyheifdatdie^itMBtof  Ibr^Brilii.  Bodi  dveic  ftct*^  how«vtr» 
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4*  What  wAat  n  that     we  ask,  with  anxioas  vokUf 
A  dull  salt  driver  passing  with  his  teani» 
'*  Kcise !  noise !— why  nothing,  that  I  hear  or  see ; 
BotNagra  FaU&— »Pray,  whereabouts  live  ye  ^ 

All  look'd  amaz'd ;  yet  not  untoocVd  with  fear. 
Like  those  who  first  the  battle's  thunders  hear. 
Till  Duncan  thus»  with  grave,  satiric  glee— 
*'  Lord,  what  a  monstrous  ynill-dam  that  must  be  !" 
Leech  bhish'd  assent;  while,  as  we  nearer  drew. 
The  loud c  iiiiig  luar  more  harsh  and  heavy  grew. 
Awe-struck  sensations  now  all  speech  represt. 
And  ej.fiectution  throbb'd  in  every  breast. 

Now  from  ilie  wtxxls,  eriiLi  i^inj^  into  day,  x 
Before  us  fields,  and  farms,  and  orchards  lay. 
The  sloping  liilis  a  hollow  vale  disclose. 
Whence  hurr}'ing  clouds  of  boiling  smoke  arose. 
Till  in  one  congregated  column  thrown, 
On  whose  bright  side  a  glorious  rainbow  shone, 
High  in  the  heavens  it  rearM  its  towering  head. 
And  o'er  the  day  its  train  gigantic  led.| 
Bqrond  its  hase,  thtrc  Uke  a  wall  of  foam. 
Here  in  a  circling  gulf  unbroken  thrown. 
With  uproar  hideous,  first  the  FoUb  appear. 
The  stuniung  tumult  thundering  on  the  ear. 
Above,  below,  where'er  tlie  astonishM  eye. 
Turns  to  behold,  new  opening  wonders  lie, 
Till  to  a  Bteep'e  high  brow  tmcoascieus  brought. 
Lost  to  an  other  care  of  sense  or  tlioug^t. 
There  the  broad  river,  like  a  lake  outspread, 
The  islands,  rapids,  falls,  hi  grandeur  dread. 
The  heaps  of  boiling  foam,  th'  ascending  spray. 
The  gulf  profound,  where  dazsting  ndnbows  play, 
1  hih  great,  o'erwhelming  work  of  awful  Time, 
In  all  its  dread  magnificence  sublime. 
Rose  on  our  view,  amid  a  crashing  roar 
That  bade  us  kneel,  and  Time's  great  God  adoi  e. 

As  when  o'er  tracks  immense  of  deserts  drear. 
Through  dangerous  nations,  and  midst  toils  severe. 
Day  after  day  condemned  a  war  to  wage 
With  thirst  and  hunger,  men  and  lions'  rage. 


t  Thi»  train  ot  black  clouds  extends  along  the  face  of  the  heaveni  in  the  direction  ia 
^MthftwiadUmf  as  far  as  thi  eye  cm  reach,  ftrmluc  »  ^my  aarlldbvafidai^etflc  ^ 
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KoQii's  burning  heat,  and  night^s  distres^g  GQld» 
Arabian  pilgrims  Mecca's  walls  behold ; 
Thofle  holy  walls,  whose  sacred  roof  contains 
Mahomet's  tomb— their  prophet's  blest  remains, 
Fast  saflferiDgs  vanish ;  every  sigh's  supprest, 
A  ilood  of  rapture  rises  in  each  breast* 
All  hearts  conless  an  awful  joy  serene, 
And»  humbly*  bow  before  the  glorious  scene. 
Such  were  our  raptures,  such  the  holy  awe 
That  swell'd  our  hearts,  at  ail  we  heard  and  saw; 
Fix'd  to  the  rock,  like  monuments  we  stood. 
On  its  0at  face,  above  th'  outrageous  flood, 
There,  while  our  eyes  th'  amazing  whole  explored. 
The  dc^  loud  roar  our  loudest  voice  devoured. 

High  o'er  the  watry  uproar,  silent  seen. 
Sailing  sedate,  in  majesty  serene, 

Kow  midst  the  piUar'd  spray  sublimely  lost,  « 

And  now,  emerging,  down  the  rapids  tost. 

Swept  the  gray  eagles  i  gazing  calm  and  slow. 

On  all  the  horrors  of  the  gulf  below  ; 

Intent,  alone,  to  sate  themselves  with  blood. 

From  the  torn  victims  of  the  rai^g  flood. 

Whate'er  tfie  weather,  or  where'er  the  gate. 
Here  ceaseless  haze  and  flying  rains  prevail ; 
'   Down  bend  the  boughs,  with  weight  of  moisture  bame. 
Each  bush,  each  tree,  the  daszling  drops  adorn  ; 
Save  when  deep  winter's  fiercest  rigors  blow» 
Then  falls  the  whirling  spray  in  silent  snow ; 
While  the  dew-drops  to  icicles  are  chang'd^ 
In  glittering  pendant  paruUcls  arranged. 
Then,  too,  amid  the  Falls,  stupendous  rise 
Bright  icy  pillars  of  prodigious  size! 
As  if  some  pile,  immense,  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
Were  deep  engulf 'd  within  their  hideous  wombw 

Drench'd  to  the  skin,  our  baggage  down  we  throw» 
Fix'd  to  descend  into  the  gulf  below, 
Amid  whose  wreck,  and  from  whose  depth  profound. 
Some  new  resource  for  wonder  might  be  found  ; 
Along  the  dreadful  verge  we  cautious  steer'd. 
Till  the  tall  ladder's  tottering  top  appeared  ;^ 

I  ThU  Lttidcr  was  placed  ia  an  almost  perpendicular  po&iiioix,  uul  kaiung  oa  the  briiik| 

tfllteawdMafn(f«etlngi«otf  in  inch  a  manner  that,  on  AntcetMng,  d»B  tteBp  mm  oatm 
titf^l^w<sutB>Miifcia«ty»»nfalsMiiPrtwrtfilfcyfcet^Fw^ 
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A  tree's  [jrojccting  root  its  weight  sustains. 
The  dread  abyss  wheels  round  our  giddy  brains ; 
Leech,  like  a  bird,  with  the  whole  gulf  in  view, 
Down  its  slight  slippery  bai  s  i «  i^-ndh-ss  flew; 
The  bard  came  after,  not  devoid  ot  tear, 
And  Duncan,  gay  and  laughing,  clos'd  the  rear; 
The  cumb'rous  weight  its  bending  sides  nssnils. 
It  v  iclds  '  it  cracks  !  its  whole  foundation  fails  • 
Fear,  swift  as  Hglit,  the  rocks  grim  pavement  stains 
With  mangled  limbs,  and  blood,  and  sp:)tter'd  brains; 
But  ftrm  above  the  roots  reniam'd  ;  iliouijh  rude. 
And  safe  below  on  Chaos'  shores  wc  hlmxl. 

Genius  of  song!  Great  source  of  light  and  day! 
How  sh;ill  the  Muse  this  dreadful  place  portray  ? 
Where  all  around,  trenu  rjdnus  ro(  ks  wi  re  spread, 
That  from  our  feet  in  lu  .idlong  fury  lied  ;§ 
Rocks  that  great  Aj.ix,  v>  iili  his  hundreds  more. 
Could  scarce  have  mov'd  one  hairbreadth  from  the  shore. 
Wlicre  logs,  and  boards,  and  trees  of  reverend  age, 
Beat  to  a  pulp  amid  the  torreut's  rage. 
Fragments  of  boats,  oars,  carcasses  unclean, 
Of  what  had  bears,  deer,  fowls  and  fishes  been. 
Lay  in  such  uproar,  midst  such  clamor  drown'd,* 
That  death  and  nun  seem'd  to  relpk  anmnd ! 
High  In  our  front  Ih'  outrageous  river  roarM, 

»  And  in  three  separate  iiills  stupendous  pour'd ; 

*  «  First,  slow  Fort  Siueher^^m  down  was  seen  to  roam, 

In  one  vast  living  sheet  of  glittering  Ibam; 


The»e  rocks,  being  worn  smooth,  by  the  perpetual  action  of  the  water,  and  lying  apon 
a  steep  declivity^  compoMd  of  loose  maMcs    uiudlcr  ones,  were  diapbcwl  at  every  preaiim 

Ibot,  to  fiat  manes  Ivger  tliMi  nOlMooM  wm  airflf  lAched  down  with  a 
kick,  rt  nclermg  it  highly  duigerouJ  for  more  than  one  person  to  past  abreast. 

•  A  (inv^  hffnr<>  our  arriv:\l  the  bfxly  of  a  man,  wJio  h.ul  bet-n  ilrownftl  above  the 
Calls,  WM  touiMl  below  thcJiij  aiuoog  ibese  rocka.  Fimliog  it  impustible,  from  the  tOte  ok 
dtebody.Midlimyidd  itetadder,  tondMtetotlwbridk«r  theprecipl^  and  then  not 
being  a  particle  of  earth  in  the  Rulf  to  cover  It,  the  ptopU-  were  ut  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  it, 
until  onp  of  the  company  discovered  a  hollow  gom  lo|,  into  which  the  hodf  unB  thruat^i^ 
the  entrance  barricadocd  with  large  stones. 

|Tk»heVtter«febfldlieeddceke»MMeadilkF-AMrSMi.  TW  cemmAete 
is  moch  slower  than  in  any  othrr  p;trt  of  the  river  near  the  f.tlU,  mid  the  water  drop*  bwe 
aiii>o«r  prrpcndictilnrlv,  pTcscntinR  the  a^^arance  of  an  immense  white  curtain  of  foton. 
In  the  geticral  view  of  the  falls»  which  accompanies  tlM*  pert  of  the  poem,  the  eye  it  directed 

eoacedlMf  tiM  FBt  of  k^iUcli  escHidi  i^ilM  river. 

Vol.  hi*  a  a 
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On  ittWNitii  lide  a  little  islet  towers, 
There  cne  imaU  pitch  o'er  brokeo  fragmento  pom  ; 
Goat  Ukmd  next,  with  oakt  and  cedars  crownM, 
Its  ahelvhig  bete  with  dwarfiih  ahfubhery  bomid* 
Along  the  brmk  a  rocky  ironfc  extends 
Fonr  hundfed  yanl%  and  at  the  Horweakae  ends.^ 
There  the  tnahi  forces  of  the  river  pour; 
There,  fierce  above,  the  ruifaing  rapids  roar ! 
The  mighty  wat'ry  mass,  resistless  grown* 
Oreen  down  the  impendmg  brink  imbroken  tiirown, 
Whelm'd  amidst  dassling  hills  of  boiling  spray, 
In  raging,  deafening  torrents,  roars  away ! 

One  last  grand  objectf  yet  remainM  unriewM, 
Thither  we  crawl,  o'er  monstrous  fragments  mde. 
Struggling  througjh  caverns  deep ;  now  prostrate  throvii» 
Now  up  wet  slippery  masses  clambeiing  on  ; 
Below,  in  foam,  the  raging  rapids  Sweep, 
Above,  dark,  hollowed,  hangs  th'  enormous  steep. 
Scoop 'd  out  immense;  resounding,  gloomy,  bare. 
Its  ^iddy  verge  projected  high  in  air; 
There  s\ich  u  scene  of  rage  and  uproar  new. 
In  awful  grandeur  burst  upon  our  view, 
As  seizM,  nt  once,  all  power  of  sj)eech  away. 
And  fill'd  our  souls  with  terror  and  dismay. 

Gi<:it(j(xlof  nature'  whose  l>lc>.t  sun  and  siiowcrs 
Call'd  into  action  these  tremendous  powers, 
"VA'here  shall  my  tongue  fit  force  of  language  find 
To  speak  the  dread  sensations  of  the  mind, 
When  o'er  the  impendint^  l>i  ink,  in  bounding  sweep. 
The  eye  pursued  this  deluge  to  the  deep, 
Sav.  its  white  torrents  undulatiiii;  [xjur 
From  hea\  pn  to  earth  with  deafening  crashil^  roar, 
Dash'd  in  tlic  wild  and  torn  abyss  below 
Midst  dazzling  foam  and  whirling  storms  of  saow. 
While  the  whole  monstrous  mass,  and  countiy  roimd. 
Shook,  as  with  horror,  at  the  o'crwhelming  sound  1% 


•  The««  fallt  are  rwehx  or  fourteen  feet  lower  than  tho«  of  Fort  SJiisher  onthe  Ameri- 
cnwde ;  and  the  nutin  body  ok' the  river  rushes  over  at  this  j^Mtic  uith  iiidMGrilMUe  vio- 

t  n»e  Crcat  Pkch.  Of  the  gef^al  appcara/icr  of  tliU  trcmendoot  scene  the  view  foflie 
plate  wiH  jcivri  prrtty  correct  idea;  tnit  of  the  fulleSrct  of  \X\  whole  combined  hORWiMI 
the  senseB,  i  had  u  iUtogctlu;t  tuipotsible  for  me  to  give  any  adeqaate  conception. 

t  TliifltlkiniUy  CTMh  la  A*  Imom  where  wftlod|gid,«Udib  mere  than  half  a  mile 
m —     a....  ^ — .  »^  — .  I in    II I  iliUilj  iiim  uMi 
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Within  this  concave  vast,  dark,  fn^wning,  deep, 
Eternal  rains  and  howling  whirlwinds  sweep  ; 
The  slippery  rocks,  at  c\  t  ry  faithless  tread. 
Threaten  to  whelm  ti«s  headlong  to  the  dead; 
Our  l),r,  (!  ind  pilot,  curious  to  survey, 
Behind  this  sheet  what  unknown  woiKjcrs  lay, 
Resolv'd  the  dangers  of  th'  altemjjt  to  bhare, 
Anvl  all  its  terrors  and  its  storms  to  dare  ; 
bo,  li.ind  in  hand,  with  firm  yet  cautious  pace. 
Along  ilie  gloom  they  grope  this  dreary  space, 
Midst  rushing  winds,  descend mg  deep,  they  gain 
Behind  th'  o'erhanging  horrors  of  the  scene. 
There  dark,  tempesiuuuh,  liowlin;^  regions  lie, 
And  whirling  floo<ls  of  dashing  waters  fly, 
At  once  of  ■>iy:,hi  dei)riv'd,  of  sense  and  bicath. 
Staggering  .imidsi  thi^  ca\cni'd  purch  of  death. 
One  nioment  more  had  swept  tliem  iik  the  waves 
To  the  moat  horrible  <^  human  graves; 
Bat  danger,  here,  to  desperate  force  gave  way. 
And  drove  them,  drench'd  and  gasping  out  today. 

The  glooms  of  evening  now  began  to  close. 
O'er  heaps  of  rocks  our  homeward  stq^s  we  choser 
And,  one  by  one,  th'  mfemal  ladder  scal'd. 
While  niif^t's  grim  darkness  deep  aroimd  prevaQ'd  ; 
Safe  on  tiie  fearful  brink,  we  search  around. 
And,  glimmering  near,  a  light  and  lodgings  found  ^ 
There,  full  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  day. 
In  vain  on  bed  our  weary  heads  we  lay  ; 
Still  loud  without  a  mighty  tempest  heaves; 
Still  the  calm  air  our  terror  undeceives. 
And  when  some  short  and  broken  slumbers  came» 
Still  round  us  roaring  swept  th'  outrageous  stream  ; 
Whdm'd  in  the  deq^  we  sunk,  engulf 'd,  finrloni; 
Or  down  the  dreadful  Rapids  helpless  borne  ; 
Groaning  we  start !  and,  at  the  Iwidcning  war. 
Ask  our  bewilder'd  senses  where  we  are. 
At  length,  with  watchmg  and  with  toil  «ppfcst» 
The  thundering  tumult  rock'd  us  into  rest. 
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TRAVEL8  III  FftARCfi— FOR  TBB  PORT  FOLIO. 

LETTER  LXXU. 

A  GREAT  deal  might  be  said  of  those  who  are  conspicaous 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor*  or  io  the  hig;her  departments  of  state  ; 
but  the  worid  has  had  their  history  over  and  over  again,  and  70a 
have,  therefore  the  some  means  of  iitformation  as  myself;  as  to  their 
persons,  I  saw  scarcely  any  of  them  except  at  too  great  a  distance^ 
and  in  too  great  a  crowd  to  distinguish  them  pniperiy. 

Of  those  who  are  members  either  of  the  senate  or  legislaidve 
body,  tliere  are  but  a  few,  whose  appearance^  thoQ|^  they  are  aR 
most  samptoonly  dressed  i^on  every  public  occasion,  seemed  suited 
to  the  raniK  they  held;  they  were  in  general  the  least  wdl-looking 
part  of  the  nation,  and  many  of  them  had  a  low,  and  vulgar  air. 
With  the  exception  of  persons  who  go  to  court,  the  men  in  France 
dress  very  litde.  Black,  or  dark  blue  are  the  most  fiasfaionable  co- 
lours for  the  coat,  and  English  kersimere  and  velverets  are  universally 
worn.  There  was  a  period  during  the  revolutioQ  when  every  man, 
who  was  upon  his  guard  against  suspicion,  took  care  to  lode  as 
much  as  possible  like  one  of  the  mob ;  to  have  shaved  and  washed 
very  often,  orappc^ii  td  fiequcntlv  in  clean  linen  might  have  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  poUrc,  and  a  was  as  dangerous  to  be  a  mus- 
cadin^  as  a  1  u)  alist,  and  i)nidciit.  nwn  took  care  that  no  word,  no 
sigh,  no  l  uk,  no  article  of  drcsi*,  no  remnant  of  ancient  civilit)  and 
decorum  shoidd  f>])(jsc  them  to  the  fatal  accnsntiun  of  being  either. 
Proprict)-  oi  dress  iii  however  recovering,  th(»ugii  but  slowly,  its  pro- 
per ascendency  in  society.  The  red  cap,  the  short  coarse  jacket, 
and  the  affectation  oi  benig  ragged  and  dirty,  liave  long  disappcaretl ; 
but  the  boots  and  pantahx^ns,  t!ie  cropped  hair,  the  round  hat,  and 
the  shoe  strings  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  even  sumetunes,  though  rare- 
ly, of  an  evening,  and  in  what  Is  now  called  good  company  ;  but  the 
emperor  is  too  sagacious  not  to  know  of  how  much  importance  these 
seeming  trifles  are,  that  they  are  connected  with  good  manners,  and 
that  good  manners  are  the  outworks  of  that  sort  of  morality,  which 
is  essential  to  order  and  obedience.  Even  in  America,  where  every 
man  w  ill  always,  I  hope,  be  free  to  do  all  that  the  law  has  not  for- 
l>idden,  I  could  almost  wish  we  had  a  censor  to  regolate  dresa  ;  I 
would  not  permit  the  desire  of  being  at  one's  ease  to  prevail  so  pow* 
crfuUy,  or  suffer  that  wholesome  restraint,  upon  which  the  morals  of 
our  country  depend  &r  more  than  upon  the  law ,  to  be  in  any  degree  re- 
laxed. If  we  suffer  people  to  go  on  consulting  their  ease,  the  decencies 
of  society  will  be  lost  one  by  one ;  it  will  be  thought  a  mark  of  sUveiy^ 
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as  among  the  Turks,  to  go  with  the  head  tincovered ;  we  shall  be 
for  shaking  off  the  restraint  of  this,  or  of  :hc  other  garment  in  hot 
weather,  and  wc  shall  revert  by  degrees  to  the  dress  or  rather 
midress  of  our  aboriginal  ancestors.   Kersimeres  and  velverets  from 
Manchester  are,  as  I  observed  to  joo,  universally  worn  by  the  men ; 
tiie  ladies  also  make  use  of  several  articles  of  English  manufsctoiy^ 
and  tbeae,  with  a  great  Tanety  of  other  prohibited  articles,  are  open- 
ly sold  in  large  warehouses.  The  smuggler,  or  rather  the  vender 
ef  tfaeae  has  no  doubt  an  nnderstandhig  with  the  revenue  officer ;  and 
the  government,  which  neglects  no  means  of  raising  money,  contrives 
t»  be  paid  perhaps  for  what  it  cannot  possibly  prevent  The  wonder  is, 
dttt  burdened  as  the  prohibited  articles  most  be  with  a  considerable 
expense  in  additkn  to  the  first  cost,  it  shoidd  stilt  be  sold  at  a  less 
prke  than  it  can  be  made  for  in  France,  where  labour  is  so  cheap, 
and  where  the  government  has  in  many  histances  encouraged  the 
manufacture  with  ^e  gift  of  some  old  convent,  as  at  Annecy  in  Savoy, 
and  patronised  his  industry  by  rendering  his  productions  fashionable. 
Perhaps  the  law  which  leaves  the  rate  of  interest  open  to  the  agree- 
ment of  ilic  parties  contracting,  und  Uie  obscure  hut  j)roritable  man- 
ner to  the  1(  iidt  r,  in  wliich  ilic  treasury  continues  to  Ijorrow,  and  the 
conscT  jjitiun  which  renders  it  impossible  that  any  young  man  slumld 
remain  long  enough  at  his  trade  to  be  expert  at  it,  and  tl>e  irregular, 
incoiisistent  conduct  of  the  government,  whirli  freq\iently  rewards 
some  service  or  gratifies  the  im])ortnnitv  of  a  rom  t  ier,  by  apennission 
to  import  to  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  merchandize,  joined  to  the 
precipitatinn  with  which  certain  articles  are  either  prohibited  or  ad- 
milted,  without  any  interval  being  allowed  between  the  date  and  the 
operation  of  an  edict,  are  so  many  reasons  which  combine  to  defeat 
the  advantages  that  nature  has  given  France  over  almost  every  other 
Countr>'  in  the  world. 

I  found  the  article  which  we  call  queens-ware,  dearer  within  a 
few  miles  of  where  it  is  manufactured  near  Geneva,  than  the  Rpg^ii^^ 
merchant  sells  it  in  Charleston. 

The  ladies  were  obliged  also  to  do  homage  during  the  horrors  of 
die  revoluticMi  to  the  monstei'S  of  the  day,  but  they  have  since  returned 
to  an  that  taste  and  elegance  for  which  they  were  formerly  so  cqq^ 
spicuons,  they  even  dress  in  a  more  becoming  manner  than  ever,  fiar 
the  fashion  is  more  strictly  Grecian  than  it  used  to  be,  and  rouge  is 
worn  to  imitate  nature,  and  not  as  formerly  in  large  patches  upon  the 
cheek  as  a  badge  of  rank  and  fashion. 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  what  we  are  told  of  the  de- 
psastef  «f  OMumors  in  Paris  during  a  considerable  period  of  the 
revolution ;  but  it  must  still  have  been  very  great,  for  the  mob  were 
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of  too  nttch  imporUaoe  not  to  be  courted  by  the  dtflferent  parties, 
ind  we  may  caiily  conceive  of  what  nature  the  means  of  seduction 
were;  every  licentious  passion  was  gratified  by  the  facility  of  pro- 
curing a  divorce,  the  restraint  of  religion  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  theatres,  which  were  all  of  them  accessible  on  very 
easy  terms,  joined  to  the  depreciation  ot  money,  and  the  fluctuiition 
of  property  must  have  encouraged  idleness  and  tlcbauelieiy  m  the 
extreme  ;  what  the  reality  may  be  at  present,  T  cantiot  prcu  nd  to  say, 
but  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  immoraluy  in  what  I  saw  of 
societ)  m  Paris ;  the  greatest  appearance  of  decov\im,  on  the  conti  ar)^ 
was  everywhere  apparent,  and  particularly  in  the  air  and  bch;i\  lour 
of  the  young  and  unmarried  amons^^  ihc  ladies.  The\  have  even  at 
balls  a  gravity,  I  might  almost  say  a  severity  of  mauiK  ]•,  which  had 
it  occurred  in  Philadelphia  in  the  case  Chattellux  iiu  niious,  might 
.  have  rendered  the  observation  <jt  in  (jld  acquainT  nice  of  ours  much 
less  ludicrous.  A  Parisian  young  lady  does,  ccrtciinly,  not  strike  one 
at  a  ball  as  having  come  there  for  her  amusement ;  she  makes  a 
decent  but  studied  exhibition  of  herself,  and  appears  like  a  pcn»on 
engaged  in  a  vety  arduous  design. 

To  the  rxwivents  of  former  times  have  succeeded  boarding-schools, 
where  young  ladies  remain  until  they  are  married,  or  until  ihc  period 
of  youth  b  entirely  passed :  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  in  these 
leniinaries  to  their  educatioii,  though  chiefly  perhaps  to  the  orna- 
mental parts,  and  dancing  is  become  almost  a  science.  One  might 
indeed  almost  suppose  of  this  elegant  accomplishment  that  it  wonld 
tdtimaCdy  attain  the  degree  of  dignity  and  importance  it  was  formerly 
accompanied  with,  and  become  once  more  a  serious  aad  essentii^ 
part  of  every  public  ceremony.  Our  ancestors  in  Europe  pnriwbly 
lived  at  ooe  period  as  the  Indians  of  our  western  countiy  do  now,  and 
with  them  we  know  that  no  war  is  declared,  do  ambassador  received* 
no  peace  concluded  without  a  dance ;  no  step,  no  figure,  no  motion  of 
the  hand  and  arms  is  without  its  meaning,  they  all  refer  to  what  has 
been  performed,*  or  is  yet  to  be  effected,  and  the  whole  is  designed 
to  excite  those  pafsions  and  those  feelings  m  the  warrior  and  the 
statesman  which  may  lead  to  honour  and  distinction.  An  eminent 
dancing  master,  whom  I  frequently  had  occasion  to  see,  has  assoied 
me,  that  there  were  steps  which,  to  be  perfectly  well  executed  would 
require  two  or  three  hours  of  daily  practice  for  at  least  two  years ; 
he  allowed,  however,  that  a  young  lady*s  time  might  be  perhaps  as 
well  employed  in  some  other  acquisition,  and  that  dancing  had  lost 
some  of  its  charms  m  losing  all  its  gayety. 


*  See  William*'*  History  oi  \  tnnoot;  a  book  too  UlUe  known  in  America. 
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The  persont  who  do  the  honours  of  Paris  to  a  stranger,  m  gene- 
tsDjr  the  bankers;  the  jirwcipal  of  these  have  taken  the  statum  hi 
socie^  of  the  fiiniierfr*|;eiieral  of  former  tknes ;  and  compMing  a  sort 
ef  monied  aristocracy,  they  appear  to  enjoy  the  advantafes  to  be 
derived  from  opvlenoe,  now  no  longer  exposed  as  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors was,  to  be  envied  by  the  landed  interest,  or  hated  by  the 
people,  towhomadiflplay  of  ostentations  luxury  gave  offimce,  when 
h  was  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  connected  with,  and 
to  aggravate  the  general  distress.  There  is  a  certain  equally  which 
despotism  is  as  productive  of  as  repnblicanisra,  and  which  is  of  a 
nature  to  console  a  great  part  of  manldnd,  and  partlcukrly  the  dass 
alluded  to  for  the  privation  of  every  political  right  The  rich  were 
never  before  fiaUy  admitted  to  the  rank  and  estimatkn  which  wealth 
oagfat  in  reason  and  good  pohcy  to  give:  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
present  rich  have  as  yet  the  afiectatioQ  of  encouraging  literature 
which  was  so  honourable  to  the  farmers-general,  many  of  whom 
were  at  the  same  time  so  distinguished  as  men  of  kttc  i  s,  ihat  Phitus, 
h  wab  said,  must  have  mncle  \Lp  his  quan  cl  with  the  Muses,  wlio  had 
so  long  spoken  contemiJiuously  of  him.  There  are  houses,  however, 
at  which  a  weekly  c'iinncr  is  given  to  literary  laun  ;  but  Ub  die  sciences 
now  most  in  vogue  are  too  al>strubc  for  general  conversation,  as  there 
are  no  $^reat  contests,  as  formerly,  between  the  king  and  the  diHl  rent 
parliameiUs,  which  all  could  dibcusb,  and  as  that  spirit,  whic  h,  not- 
withstaiKiing  the  danger  of  the  Hastile,  and  of  Lettres  dc  Cachet, 
could  vent  itself  in  epigrams,  and  is  now  effectually  laid,  u  literary 
^hnner  must  be  a  very  inferior  thing  to  what  it  used  to  be ;  the  hour 
of  ^mng  is  indeed  so  late,  and  the  custom  of  going  to  some  place  of 
public  amusement  of  an  evening,  still  so  prevalent,  that  there  can 
be  but  little  or  no  conversation.  The  supper  of  farmer  times,  the 
triumpih  of  French  manners  and  festivity,  has  disa^eared,  and  in 
the  room  of  it  they  have  introduced  an  ambiguous  meal,  which,  from 
some  resemblance  it  bears  to  an  evening  paity  in  England  is  called 
a  **  th^**  This  takes  place  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  is  a  sort  of 
irregular  coM  supper,  which  some  take  standing,  and  others  at  differ^ 

tables,  so  that  nothhig  like  general  conversation  can  possibly  take 
place,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  festivity* 

The  ^stance  at  which  we  were  from  France  during  the  revolution 
concealed  from  onr  knowledge  a  great  many  of  the  horrors  which 
aocompaiued  it,  but  it  also  keptusignorant  of  some  follies,  and  you 
may  never  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  there  was  a  time  during  the 
power  of  Robespierre  in  Paris,  when  every  one  was  obliged  foi*  a 
certain  number  of  days  to  place  his  table  in  the  street  and  cat  by  the 
:»idt:  ui  iii^  ueiglibour ;  the  object  of  the  rich  man  was  to  conceal  his 
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opulence,  to  have  as  bad  a  dinner,  and  to  drink  as  ordinarj- wine  as 
he  knew  how  to  order,  while  the  p(X)r  li(ni«^(  keeper  ncyt  to  him  was 
couhunnni^  );Li  liaps  the  price  c^'  a  whUe  week^s  labour,  that  his 
misciy  niiglii  imt  appear. 

It  was  impossible,  notwiilistamlint^  the  passive  obedience  of  the 
people,  that  snrli  an  t  xpi  ;  inunt  shdiiU!  be  (>ften  repeated,  without 
occasicuiing  discontent;  ihc  brotherhood  which  it  excited  l>etwecn 
neighbours  was  too  much,  as  some  one  observed  at  the  time,  like 
the  brotherhood  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  tlie  government,  pretending 
that  the  enemies  of  the  republic  were  about  con\  crting  these  fra* 
temal  repasts  into  seditions  meetings,  suddenly  put  a  step  to  them. 
Good  eating  was  always  well  understood  in  France.  See  what  Ar- 
thur Young  says  in  his  conparison  between  an  English  and  a  Preach 
table.  But  the  sodden  opulence  cf  ohscore  people  during  the  ferment 
cl  the  vevohiUan,'  the  destmction  of  eveiy  distinction  in  society,  b«t 
what  is  strict^  perscnal,  the  scenes  of  misery  and  ^stress  which  the 
natkn  was  for  so  long  a  time  enibrced  to,  and  a  degree  of  naoeitainty 
as  to  ^  permanence  of  the  present  order  of  things  have  heen  all  to 
many  additional  incentives  to  luxury ;  which,  if  I  am  to  rely  upon  the 
tnfonnation  of  others  rather  than  upon  my  own  experience,  in  carried 
(and  particularly  in  the  articles  of  eating  and  drinking)"  teheyond 
the  knowledge  of  all  former  times.  A  very  well  written  book,  called 
the  Epicure's  Almanac,  comes  out  every  year  ;  it  very  gravely  tndi* 
Gates  where  the  best  articles  of  every  sort  are  to  be  had,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  dressed,  how  the  sensuality  of  the  guest  is  to  be  pro- 
voked, how  it  is  to  be  kept  alive  far  beyond  the  vulgar  boundaries 
of  natural  appetite,  and  how  he  is  at  length  to  be  lUsmissed  to  his 
digestion :  with  a  great  wit  and  humour  the  author  knows  how  to 
give  a  dignity  to  trifles,  and  uses  language  in  speaking  of  a  new  dish, 
or  a  ^  egetablc  iauly  bnmglit  into  use,  vv  1  lie h  He rschcl  might  apply 
to  tlie  discoveiT  of  ancither  phmci.    He  even  pi  tUncls  that  rluidi  in 
might  receive  tlieir  best  lessons  of  natural  history  and  geograpliy  at 
table,  in  being  called  upon  to  i;ivc  an  account  of  the  veji*j tables,  and 
ot  the  various  dishes  before  them — a  fish  from  Geneva,  a  pye  from 
the  southern  provinces,  and  a  g(K)se  from  Strasburg,  would  cariy 
them  in  iniaguiation  over  a  great  part  ot  France,  and  the  history  of 
a  good  desert  would  extend  to  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  something  not  quite  so  learned 
indeed,  and  yet  a  little  more  like  conversation,  took  place  at  table  ; 
but  one  effect  of  the  revolution  has  been  to  render  the  nation  more 
reserved  and  silent,  and  infinitely  less  social ;  it  has  also  had  some 
effect  upon  their  manners  in  public  places,  where  a  young  man  will 
now  remain  seated  and  with  his  hat  on,  though  a  lady  is  stand- 
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lag  near  him,  and  where  the  circomstance  of  being  a  Btmn^r  is  fiir 
hum  tammanSng  that  reipeet  and  attention  it  once  did,  and  atiU  tea 
ent  Pant:  aomewhat  of  a  aute  sullen  and  aelilsh  turn  Tery  i^em* 
rallf  preraili,  where  people  are  not  called  iq^  bjr  themkacf  good 
compaajr  to  make  an  cibtt  to  the  eontraty,  and  ft  may  he  tnced,  I 
tfrfak.  In  the  nature  of  all  those  improvementi  which  are  conqdenoaa 
In  Paria;  thej  are  generally  anchaa  a  man  may  enjoy  by  hhnielf»  and 
ell  that  can  hiTtle  to  a  ^  d  celibacy  bextremdy  mnltfpBed,  and 
more  aedndng  than  ever:  it  happeae,  however,  that  a  veiy  dSlfcrent 
«Aet,  to  appearance,  has  sprung  from  the  same  canse~»wlth  all  the 
nddMonal  faiccnthes  to  selfish  enjoyment;  there  la  cettafady  an  ap- 
pearanee  of  demeatio  happfaess,  which  was  not  so  conipleoooa  fcr- 
merly ;  a  man  now  leads  his  wife  Into  a  room,  and  ventures  to  speak 
to  her,  and  even  sometimes  to  sit  by  her  side  without  rendering  him* 
self  ridiculous. 

I  never  heard  a  angle  person  speak  of  the  revolution,  which 
is  now  cou&idered  as  over,  but  in  terms  of  reprehension;  even  the 
emperor,  if  wc  are  to  believe  Monsieur  Cara)  on  Nisas,  one  of  the 
grossest  flatterers  amonu;  the  tribunes,  has  been  heard  to  wish,  that 
it  had  oever  lalten  pluce  ;  nor  is  there  any  leslraint  to  the  stvle  of 
invective  and  ridicule  with  which  the  first  promoters  of  it  arc  men- 
tioned. Laharpe,  whose  work  is  one  of  the  few  which  do  much 
honour  to  French  htcrature,  of  those  that  have  been  pubhshcd  for 
the  last  twelve  or  fiftet-u  \  ears,  ppcaks  of  Brissnt  and  of  the  first  re- 
publicans, and  of  their  madness  in  provoking  the  resentment  of  sU 
£ur(^)e«  io  order  to  exalt  the  imag:inatiun,  and  work  upon  the  passions 
of  the  French  people,  in  terms  that  surprised  me  extremely,  terms 
very  remote  indeed  from  the  langua^  of  those  who  are  consideiwd 
as  the  £rienda  o£  the  French  in  America*  ' '  They  invented  p]iantonia» 
smrahe»  to  alarm  the  pride  and  wound  the  feelings  of  tlm  natkn.** 

Accuftsence  atPifailta  vrtach  had  no  other  cbject  hut  to  prolact 
the  aoeeraisna  who  were  more  hnmedlalely  In  danger  from  the  poH* 
tkal  emadn  of  France,  waa  attfeny  converted  Into  a  oonsplracf^ 
andpnrtienlars  of  the  pretended  agreement  fer  the  dhrlMenof  the 
repablk  were  pnUlshed  as  If  derived  from  the  most  authentic  faifer- 
maikn.  Posterity  will  speak  with  contempt  of  this  Imaginary  treat/ 
ofPllnltSfOfthiasCnpidfeMiood,  which  waa  oo  long  made  anhMtm 
mem  to  impose  iqMin  the  credelhf  of  manidnd;  and  histoiy  will  hear 
wHnsm  that  no  power  had  either  the  vrlll,  or  thoug|it  It  didr  Interest 
to  attack  ns,  and  that  those  who  for  our  sins,  and  to  the  misfortunes 
of  mankinds  were  st  the  heed  of  the  government,  were  afraid  of  no- 
thing ao  much  as  of  the  nation's  being  left  to  its  own  reflections. 
Vol.  hi.  9  b 
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The  revolution,  which  has  been  fa\  oiirable  to  talents  of  some  de- 
scriptions, has  been  fatal  t(j  many  l)rHnches  of  literatin'c,  ihe  distia- 
giiished  professors  of  which  have  pcriblied  together  witli  those  bystemB 
in  church  and  state  which  they  had  so  long  promoted  the  distinctioD 
of.  Their  affected  zeal  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  tlieir  satires 
against  the  religious  establishment  of  the  country,  and  against  rc- 
*Ugion  itself,  their  ridicule  so  lavishly  expended  upon  counts  and 
pfinces,  and  all  that  was  great  and  noble;  all  these  which  were  to 
watmf  claifl&i  vtpai  the  pobUc  conrtderation  in  times  of  popular  com- 
MOlioQ  codd  Mt  lave  them.  Th«jr  hftve  either  fill  en  victimt  tollM 
compfduMlve  cruelty  of  liobaipkmt  or  having  led  toteign  coQ»> 
triett  are  now  called  upoo  to  lepajr  widi  flattory  the  iwi  wilMiwi 
bdiif  atioired  t»  return  home. 

It  waapereeivableala  verfeaity  date  from  Ike  dabaiaa  ef -te 
natiaial  aawmldy,  that  die  dlgtmgotshed  oratort  who  had  MokbcfM 
their  CMiiet  left  behind  tiiem  no  rhrala  lor  talenta  at  ieaM«  of  lor 

pobiiabed  very  often  contaia  aUmiant  jo  Roman  and  Gtedan  hiito» 
Tft  wliich  are  founded  m  ignorance  and  miatakei  Thcf  anmetinwe 
ftdlntof  those  democrats,  Cato  and  Bintus^  who^  ftatfaeqnaivdsef 

their  country  were  oertafaily  on  the  aristocratic  ^de ;  and  a  great  deal 
has  been  more  than  once  said  of  the  scaffold  of  Cataline,  whom  every 
schoolboy  knows  to  have  died  in  a  very  tlillcrcnt  manner  ;  and  1  could 
mention  iome  gross  errors  in  geography.  There  has  appeared  of  late, 
however,  a  more  candid  and  liberal  historian  in  LacriteUe  than  one 
would  suppose  the  present  time  admitted  of;  the  Abbe  dc  Lisle  has 
distill e;»iishtd  himself  by  a  translation  of  Milton,  and  by  anoiher  of 
Virgil ;  and  tlie  author  of  the  Studies  of  Nature,  and  of  Paul  and 
Virginia  is  still  alive.  Lacepule  too  remains ;  but  the  successor  eC 
BuSbn  is  lost  in  the  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour*  There  aro 
chymists,  botanists,  astronomers,  natural  historians,  and  above  aU* 
dvil  and  military  engineers;  but  there  is  no  pnMpect  oC  fimwiwr 
,  literary  generation,  like  that  of  .he  last  years  of  the  monarchy,  for 
there  are  no  similar  means  of  education  ;  the  colleges  and  academies 
of  those  times  have  disappeared ;  the  central  schools  which  nii|^ 
have  diffused  some  knowledge  among  the  people  at  large,  have  each  of 
them  been  converted  Into  a  lycsum,  the  internal  consdtntian  cf  wliidi 
Is  entirely  military*  What  Alexander  did  witfi  the  thiHj  thonaand 
youths  whom  he  selected,  as  Plutarch  t^ls  us,  in  his  way  throngli  a 
fHUt  of  his  conquests,  Bonaparte  seems  desirons  of  eflbctiag  tlM 
whole  rising  generation  of  tlie  French  nation*  Boya  wlio  are  taught 
veiy  little  LaUn,  who  have  a  great  deal  of  maHiematicSk  and  onlf 
now  and  then  of  geography,  and  aiithmetic ;  who  lean  aodiingo^ 
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leHgifio,  hiftoTf,  «r  manl  pliilosophy,  and  acqoife  no  modern  las- 
gMgt  knt  tlNir  om ;  irho  are  divided  into  conipaaiet»  have  iMr 
«ttaif«»  waarannilorai*  assemble  by  beat  of  dram,  aadgothmi^ 
IIWMaMleMrciMaafegiilBflj  eimefafTfm;  who  live  coanalf , 
eaA  wMMnt aa^  auMtiaB  htSang paid  to  tbeir  morala  la  private*  wbo- 
TeimiilrtMwl  hr  uguacm  againrtHw  dbaptiBe  of  the  ochool  by  te- 
.pdaoMaaet  wiffclii  the  bate  walls,  and  epoiiiheiiafced  torof  adiai- 
fecaii  aoohbogra,  Iiaf«  iHU  acareelj  befit  for  any  thioK bet  anB* 
tuyUfei  Miaeky-dght  headrclht  of  the  natei  mcaawhOe  reoiahi 
-ffamBlef  the  arts  of  reading  and  writteg,  and  as  thefar  yooth  seema 
aei^  (salcelaSod  to  length  soldiers,  who  are  to  be  oAcered  firans  sonie 
lycxuro,  the  whole  natloe  ra^Jidly  aisainsi  the  aiipeataace  of  a  great 
military  estabiiihment  How  such  a  ibree,  under  the  ahaolnte  coe- 
ttoi  aad  Aflftd  dlreotiott  of  an  aBUtlooSy  ttafeeling,  vladioltve  mind, 
may  be  next  directed,  must  be  a  subject  of  serious  apprehension. 
One  might  almost  compare  him  to  those  supernatural  powers  that 
Milton  speakii  oi ; 

or  wbicH  the  Inst  could  widd 
Tboic  iliimtiiti.  wrf  irm  Mm  i>bhihe  fmm 
Of  all  Mr  rs^OM. 

Power,  says  JdhnaoQ,  whidi  only  the  contivl  oC  Omnipofeence  restrains 
kook  laying  creation  waste,  and  filling  the  vast  esctent  of  space  with  rule 
•fed  Cfnfoslan.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  ocean  flows  be- 
tween hfan  and  us,  as  an  ingenious  member  of  congress  once  observed* 
end  who  ended  with  a  prayer  ki  which  all  America  would*  1  believe 
join,  if  necessary,  that  it  mi^^t  long  continue  to  do  so— for  It  is  certain 
that  this  great  conqueror  does  not  love  us>— our  republican  prosperity* 
ear  liberty  of  the  press,  and  something  inveterately  EngUah  hi  our 
laws  and  customs  are  dfensi^e  to  him,  and  I  should  eot  be  suipriaed 
when  he  shall  have  settled  the  affidrs  of  the  contineBt  In  Europe, 
he  were  to  make  the  same  proposal  to  England  in  the  execution  of 
some  hostile  design  against  us»  which  one  of  the  rival  kings  dtves  in 
Sh;ikspc:tre  at  the  bcige  of  Angiers.  He  oucc  thought  so  little  of  the 
resistance  to  Ijc  expected  at  St.  Domingo,  that  the  army  after  hailing 
there  for  a  few  weeks,  were  to  pnx^eed  to  Louisiana,  and  thence  he 
vas  to  assail  Canada  \n  another  war  with  England,  intending,  as  he 
declared,  to  render  the  Americans  very  useful  in  the  ])r()i>ecution  of 
his  designs,  and  resolved,  if  they  gave  him  tlie  least  trouble,  to  throw 
the  United  States  into  the  sea  ;  and  what  will  suq)rise  you  in  a  per- 
son of  his  sortf  this  declaration  was  made  at  a  public  levee.  The  na-  , 
tional  institute  has  taken  the  place  of  the  four  acadamies,  which  ex* 
isted  formerly,  and  may  ao  doubt  in  time  promote  a  taste  for  lite-* 
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rature  in  society  ;  but  as  ycttbc  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  as  i  could 
appreciate  has  been  very  slight  indeed.    I  have  been  asked  by  a 
well-dressed  well-behav  ed  man  whether  the  United  States  wwi 

an  island,  and  whether  it  was  necessary  incoming  thenc«l»^  

through  England  in  order  to  get  to  France.  Nambers  who  are  iitde 
better  informed  confounded  us  with  the  people  <rf  the  West  Joditi^ 
And  mmt  I  reallf  believe  with  those  id  the  £ast»  and  tli^  m  gwifr- 
raiiy  in  total  ignorance  of  our  gorenunent.  A  itm%i  i  in  sfftrdi  id 
iaformatioii  on  the  arts  and  sciences  weidd  receive  a  degree  of  ^ 
struction  m  Paris  which  our  country  is  very  far  indeed  fram  prnia 
cing;  but  he  would  be  struck  with  the  superior  kaowl^dge  oil  fMtiw 
of  law,  and  govemmmt*  Mid  pcriuips  of  get^phf  UMng  flit  pecfilo 
of  Ameriem  where  a  person  who  occupies  but  a  InimUo  ttatioo  in  life 
Is  occastonaUf  called  upon  to  fill  some  d  ite  most  inpotiaat  fjiinrtiim 
There  was  something  in  the  conduct  of  tlie  cenimissiaBen  sent  lo 
France  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  time  of  the  direcUwy,  end  in  the  ipigii 
end  firmness  of  the  president  himself,  supported  by  the  ■M'imt  and 
unanimons  declaration  of  the  people,  that  raised  for  a  time  our  natioiK 
al  character,  extremely;  it  has  sinco.  luiwever,  subsided,  and  we  are 
blamed  fat  our  nndaeislve  pndltanimoin  coodnet  We  manifest  an 
inclination  to  injure,  it  is  said,  and  are  yet  afraid  to  strike  wearefbU 
of  whining  and  lamenlatian  towards  the  greater  powers,  whUst  wltli 
regard  to  ^ain,  which  may  be  considered  as  in  its  decreptitude,  we 
^Ct  the  part  of  the  ass's  colt  towards  the  dying  Hon.  A  great  many 
anecdotes  too  are  remembered  of  our  fraudulent  sales  of  land,  of  fami- 

<lies  pKYBfled  open  to  quit  Paris  in  the  hope  of  plenty  upon  easy 
'terms  in  some  happier  region,  who  have  afterwards  found  thembeU  es 
Exposed  to  all  the  bitterness  of  want  in  unwiiolcsomc  climates,  or 
Ihllen  victims  to  the  hiveterate  hostility  of  the  native  Indians.  We 
are,  In  short,  with  the  far  greater  part  of  the  French  nation  but  what 
the  Chinese  can  a  race  of  second  chop  En^-lislnncn. 

Among  the  few  persons  of  great  literary  reputation  whom  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seemg  in  Paris,  was  the  celebrated  Miss  Williams, 
whom  Boswell  speaks  so  hiuidsomely  of  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  an4 
mfterwards  abuses  m  a  note.  She  has  very  evident  remains  of  beautF, 
is  pdite,  and  receives  her  company  on  particular  evenings  in  a  spa- 
cious room,  which  is  ver)-  fancifully  decorated.  The  walls  are  entire- 
ly covered  with  various  aatlmrs  in  all  languages,  but  this  lettered  uni- 
formity IS  broken  by  pilasters  at  regular  distances,  on  a  projectiob 
from  which  are  very  handsome  lamps*  and  at  the  feci  of  each  Is  a 
flonnshiujr  cedar  in  a;i  ornamental  vase.  Some  circumstance  or 
ctiu  r.  pei  Imps  the  readuig  of  theoretical  books  on  government,  whose 
boards  were  stamped  with  daggers  and  caps  of  Gberty,  like  those 
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%hich  Mr  Hnllis  sent  o\  lm*  to  Europe,  gave  this  lady*  a  very  decided 
pariiaiity  in  favour  of  the  Frt  iuii  nation  at  the  crtinmcnrcment  of  the 
revolution,  nor  did  she  cease  to  praise  and  to  palliate  tlicir  coi\duct, 
jtnd  to  pramoiet  wfaAt  ihe  termed  their  niost  sacred  cause,  tali  the  Uet 
ImportAnt  change  proved  too  much  for  all  her  ingeaokyt  and  even  fiir 
all  her  partiality.  She  is  now  satisfied  to  be  sflent,  and  speaks  of  that 
goMoi  dream  of  liberty  which  for  a  time  amused  the  imagioatioDa  of 
her  Mends  the  Gumdiits,  like  a  person  rendered  prudent  by  e:q^ 
fiencse,  but  with  what  seemed  to  me,  to  be  marks  of  very  deep  recret. 
Ber  last  work  Is  a  oalleetioD  of  letters  written  by  some  of  the  late  rcyel 
Ikniily  dnrh^  their  confinement  m  the  temples,  and  chielly  by  the 
king,  to  whose  mental  arguments  she  does  justice,  while  she  accnses 
Mm  of  dissimulation,  and  in<&rectly  makes  him  the  author  of  all  the 
terott  that  ensued*  I  have  heard  Mr.  Keeker  say,  that  these  let- 
ters were  not,  and  could  not  be  genuine ;  but  presuming,  that  they 
are  genuine,  or  at  least  that  iMisi  W  illiams  thinks  so,  loaimotcon- 
cei\e  how  she  could  brii\g  herself  to  publi&li  them,  and  with  iKtcn  and 
obbervdtions  expressive  of  so  much  acrimony.    The  distress  of  a  re- 
sptctd'ju   and  much-lamented  individual  is  tlms  once  more  uselessly 
exposed  to  public  view  ;  his  sighs  and  his  groans  are  numbered  ;  his 
iBtentions  mistated,  and  his  expressions  perverted  into  a  malignant 
note,  which  it  is  intended  shall  diminish  the  sympathy  of  the  reader, 
whose  attention  is  dragged  along  through  scenes  which  begin  in  doubt 
and  discouragement,  and  end  in  desolation  and  despair :  all  the  non- 
sense too  which  has  been  ailedged  of  the  queen  by  her  enemies,  and 
believed  by  the  ignorant  alone,  is  alluded  to  in  this  publication  as  true; 
and  yet  if  Miss  Willi  ims  could  but  luiow,  what  the  malevolence  of 
Paris  accuses  herself  of,  the  circumstances  to  which  it  attributes  heir 
salety  during  the  revolution,  and  the  motives  to  which  it,  falsely  as  t 
am  convinced,  ascribes  her  present  residence,  she  might  be  more 
carelhl  how  she  Insulted  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  &mi]y^ 

In  additian  to  the  acquaintances  which  oor  letters  procured  us  in 
Paris,  we  had  the  advantage  of  being  frequently  at  the  house  of  gene- 
nd  Armstroog,  whose  kfaidness  and  hespitali^  I  extk  never  forget ; 
and  we  lived  In  some  degree  of  intimacy  wkh  the  family  of  Mr.  Bow- 
dob  of , Boston,  who  is  appointed  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  but  is  do- 
tabled  m  Fans,  by  some  circumstance  of  public  bushiess.  An  Ame- 
rican ambassador  derives  aatisfi^tion,  it  is  tube  hoped,  from  filling 
an  exalted  station  in  a  foreign  country,  and  from  a  consciousness  of 
the  scr\icc  that  he  renders,  for  his  situation  is  in  many  respects  aii 
unpleasant  one.  He  is  frequently  ( alkd  upon  to  transact  busiiicss 
which  his  fonmer  pursuits  in  life  have  not  pi ooably  pre])artd  hini  for,^ 
and  he  is  obliged  to  live  at  an  expense  which,  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  provision  made  by  law,  must  encroach  upon  lUs  private  fortune. 
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We  met  with  several  young  Americans  also,  whose  time  might  have 
been  better  passed,  perhftps»  in  some  provincial  town,  where  they 
could  have  gone  into  company  and  lisvie  acquired  the  langnage ;  advaar 
taget  whicht  nngalar  as  it  may  seem,  are  hot  to  be  enjoyed  in  Parii^ 
but  with  more  exertion  and  more  pldloBopliy  than  very  yoong  men  am 
Cenenlly  capable  of;  it  ittoomachth^cuatom  tolivetflg^er»and 
In  a  circle  of  idle  amuiements.  They  vera  chietty  from  the  aondiem 
ttatet,  and  among  them  were  lome  Virginians  It  wdl  be  inteieBlim 
to  percdve  the  elfects  of  a  more  poBahed  edneatton  opoo  these  laat, 
whoi  thoi^h  itroog  in  nnmbert,  and  dtitingaidied  by  Acir  talenl^ 
oire  a  great  part  of  their  influence  in  public  aflhirs  to  a  tort  of  oaftiflB^ 
al  character.  People  who  never  enjoy  the  amuiements  of  lodety 
cities,  who  consider  their  citiseos  ^s  the  tallest*  their  Stale  as  .tlfk 
largest,  and  its  natural  cliaracteristie  as  the  most  stupendoaa  Iji 
America;  who  govern  eeveral  of  the  neighbouring  States  by  the  odS^ 
nies  they  have  sent  out,  who  have  their  university  within  their  owtt 
jurisdiction,  and  who  have  furnished  from  among  them  cwr  great- 
est general,  and  our  most  distinguished  phiiosoplitr  and  author,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  pi  t-st  nt  tu  jit  magistrate,  whom  they  so  universally 
think  highly  of, — such  people,  I  say,  very  naturally  assume  an  ascend- 
ency, wliich  is  not  easily  resisted:  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
foi'ei^u  jjuli.sh,  which  they  seem  at  length  desirous  of  acqtiiriug,  will 
have  any  visible  effect,  and  before  they  lose  somewhat  of  that  loftiness 
ci  mind  which  is  founded  upon  so  many  circumstances,  which  ac- 
quires sti*ength  upon  the  solitary  domain  of  a  planter,  and  which 
learns  to  aid  itself  with  the  powers  of  popular  eloquence  in  the  tu- 
multuous assembly  of  a  county  court  I  should  not  be  sniprised  if  the 
Virginians,  in  losing  somewhat  of  their  native  roughness^  should  also 
lose  a  portion  of  their  energy,  and  consequently  of  their  piepondenkiiQe 
in  our  national  councils. 

Wc  were  at  two  or  three  private  balls  in  Paris,  where  you  would 
have  been  pleased  with  the  dancing,  and  with  the  elegant  simplicilj^ 
which  distinguished  the  dress  of  the  young  ladies.  In  America,  a 
mother  makes  every  sacrifice  to  the  appearance  of  a  dan|^itert  and 
'  attaches  but  little  importance  to  her  own ;  hi  Paris  ft  is  quite  the 
contraty.  Feathers,  lace»  jewels*  and  rouge  are  for  the  motheiv 
while  the  daughter  m  white,  of  muslm,  or  of  crape,  with  a  wreath  oC 
flowers  in  the  hair,  and  a  string  of  artificial  pearls  aiound  the  neck*, 
is  suificicntiy  dressed  for  any  occasion  whatsoever.  The  festraink 
to  which  a  lady  in  France  is  subjected,  lasts  tiU  she  is  married,  but 
her  freedom  then  operates  like  a  ^irinsi  that  has  been  vielciitif 
compressed.  It  is  now  time  that  I  should  finish  this  letter,  in  which 
I  thought  to  have  comprised  all  that  I  had  to  say  of  Paris,  but  i  hope 
in  my  next  to  set  you  down  at  Nants. 
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LECTURE  Vn^N  LOOKS; 

l%eir  proffer  apfiSeuHoit  to  ktnguage^  and  fi<meifiii  in/bunee  wkiti 

judiciousiy  exerted. 

The  natural  connexion  which  exists  between  tones,  looks,  and 
gesture,  those  external  channels,  by  which  we  convey  our  sentiments 
and  emotions  to  others,  induces  me  to  direct  your  attention  this  even- 
ing, to  the  second  of  those  important  principles  of  elocution,  having 
diaciiaied  fa  mf  iMt  lectore  tli«  mbject  of  sma.  Every  part  of  the 
hummi  frube  contribotes  to  express  the  passions  and  emolioQs  of  the 
mind:  especially  the  fiieet  bclog  farnished  with  a  great  variety  of 
mtiscies  calculated  to  produce  that  eflhct  The  countenance  may  be 
caDed  tiie  seat  of  the  sooL  Evety  passioa  whilst  vttered  with  the 
toogue  diODld,  at  the  same  time,  be  painted  in  the  fiwe.  There  is 
often  there  more  true  eloquence  than  any  words  can  express.  By 
looks  we  are  awed,  charmed,  faice&sed,  softened,  grieved,  rejoiced, 
raised,  or  disf  ected,  according  as  we  catch  the  fire  of  the  faker's 
|MMfiffla  from  his  &ce.  As  what  passes  in  tiie  mind  of  one  man  can- 
not iteeff  appear  to  another  man;  it  muft  be  imparled  by  means  of 
djgiiff,  or  outward  acteis,  obvious  to  sense.  These  signs  may  be  di-  v 
vided  into  natural  and  artificiaL 

The  natural  signs  of  thou^t  are  those  changes  in  the  complexion, 
eyes,  feaisffes,  and  attitude,  and  those  peculiar  tones  of  the  voice, 
which  an  men  know  to  be  signilicant  of  certain  passions  and  senti- 
ments. Thus,  anger,  Joy,  sorrow,  hope,  fear,  scorn,  contentment, 
'pity,  admiration,  appear  in  Ae  voice,  looks,  and  gesture;  and  the 
appearance  is  everywhere  understood,  either  by  a  natural  uistmct ; 
«r  by  our  having  learned  experimentally,  that  a  certahi  sign  accom* 
panics  and  indicates,  a  certain  feeling,  or  idea.  And  that  this  kuid  of 
sign  admits  of  considerable  variety  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  pan- 
tomitne,  in  which  the  whole  progress  of  a  dramatic  fable  is  represent- 
«d  in  dumb  show,  and  by  natural  signs  only;  but  also  from  the  mani- 
fold expressions  of  hnman  thought,  which  are  exhibited  to  the  eye  by 
painters  and  statuaries.  Yet,  when  compared  with  the  endless  va- 
rictv  of  our  ideas,  these  natural  signs  will  appmr  to  be  ?>ut  few.  And 
many  thoughts  there  arc  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  which  produce  no 
sensible  alteration  in  his  body. 
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Artificial  signs  (or  language)  Iv.ixc  therefore  been  employed  univer- 
sally for  the  purpose  of  communicating  thought ;  and  arc  found  so 
convenient,  as  to  have  superseded  in  a  great  measure,  at  least  in 
many  nations,  tlie  use  of  the  natural.    Yet,  where  language  has  been 
litUe  improved  as  among  savages,  and  is  of  course  defective  in  clear- 
ness and  energ)%  it  is  for  the  most  pari  enforced  by  looks,  gestures, 
and  tones  naturally  sighificant:  and  even  some  polite  nations  (tbe 
French,  for  example)  from  an  inborn  vivacity,  or  acquired  restlesa- 
ness,  accompany  their  speech  with  Inniimerable  gestnres,  and  contor- 
tions of  countenance,  in  order  to  make  it  the  more  emphatic«l«,f^^ 
people  of  a  graver  turn,  like  the  English  and  Spaniards,  anil  wfu^ 
have  words  for  all  their  ideas,  trust  to  language  alone  for  a  full  do- 
claration  of  their  mind,  and  seldom  have  recourse  to  gesticnli^hm 
unless  when  violence  of  pasaon  throws  them  off  their  guard*  H^)^ 
ever,  as  the  natural  signs  may  give  grace  and  strength  to  the  ni^ , 
ficial,  it  is  expected,  even  where  the  greatest  national  gravity  or^ 
Xails,  that  in  his  public  performances,  the  former  diould  hi  *iM  i# 
degree  be  adopted  by  the  orator,  as  to  show  that  he  is  in  eaiiM^'nM 
by  the  stagc-playcr,  as  that  he  may  the  more  eflectnatly  uimSe 
nature^  For  elocution  is  not  perfect  unless  the  artificial  signs  of 
thought  are  enforced  by  the  natural ;  otnx  least  by  such  of  them,  as 
are  neither  troubleiiome  to  the  speaker,  nor  offeusive  to  the  hearer. 
Words  of  indignation  pronounced  with  a  soft  voice  and  a  smile,  jokes 
accompanied  with  a  melancholy  countenance  and  weeping,  or  lamen- 
tation with  laughter,  would  be  ridiculous,  and  consequently  disgusting: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  »n  reciting  a  melancholy  strain,  were  the 
speaker  to  burst  out  into  real  tears,  he  would  lose  that  self-command, 
without  \vhich  nothing  can  be  done  with  elegance.    No  man  will  ever 
express  naturally  what  he  does  not  intensely  feeL  Horace  justly 
says, 

TrUtia  Bi  on  turn 


Format  enim  tutura  prias  not  Inttu  ad  omnrm 
f  ortunaruni  habitum  ;  juvut.  aut  {ir|icl1it  ad  iram, 
Aut  ad  hiamtun  nurrorc  j^ravi  deduct^  ct  angU} 


•'Pathetic  accents  suit  a  melancholy  counteuancc  :  words  lull  of 
menaces  require  an  angry  aspect :  wanton  expressions  a  sportive 
look. ;  and  serious  matter  an  austere  one.  For  nature  forms  us  Jirat 
xuithin  to  every  modification  of  fortune;  she  pi-ompts  or  impels  us  to 
anger,  or  depresses  us  to  the  earth,  and  afflicts  us  with  insupportable 
sorrow  :  then  expresses  those  emotioi)s  of  tlie  nund  by  the  tuigue  its 
intei-preter." — wirt  of  Poetry ^  1. 105. 
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III  that  oratory  which  is  addressed  to  the  passi^ms,  the  natural 
signs  of  thought  must  enforce  the  artificial  with  a  very  atrong  energy^ 
vAcn  exhibited  on  the  stage.  But  the  public  speaker*  whose  aim  is 
to  instruct  and  persuade,  should  give  scope  to  those  natural  expres- 
sions only,  that  impty  convictioii  and  earnestness,  with  a  mild  and 
benevolent  demeanor,  and  sometimes  a  modest  dignity,  beconing  the 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  And  in  polite  conversation,  no  tones,  looks, 
or  attitudes  are  allowable,  but  such  as  betoken  kindness,  attention, 
goodhumoar,  and  a  desire  to  please.  Descartes  and  some  other  phl- 
loaophers  have  endeavoured  to  explahi  the  physical  cause  which  con* 
nects  hnman  pasrion  with  its  correspondent  natural  sign.  They 
wanted  to  show,  from  the  principles  oi  motion,  and  of  the  animal 
economy,  why  yhir,  for  example,  produces  tremblmg  and  paleness  ; 
why  iaughter  attends  the  perception  of  incongruity ;  why  anger  in- 
flames the  Uood,  contracts  the  brows  and  distends  the  nostrils ;  why 
tteme  b  accompanied  with  blushing ;  why  dea/udr  fixes  the  teeth 
together,  distorts  the  joints,  and  disfigures  the  features,  why  «rom 
shoots  oat  the  lip ;  why  aorrow  overflows  at  the  eyes ;  why  envy  and 
^»/oti«y  look  askance,  and  why  ambition  raises  the  eyebrows  and 
opens  tiie  mouth.  Such  inquiries  may  give  rise  to  ingenious  observa- 
tions, but  are  not  in  other  respects  useful,  because  they  are  never 
atiLuded  with  success.  He  who  established  the  union  of  the  soul  anil 
body  knows  how,  and  by  what  intermediate  instruments,  the  one  ope- 
rates upon  the  other.  But  to  man  this  is  a  mystery  unsearchable. 
We  cnn  only  say  that  tears  accompany  sorrow,  and  the  other  natural 
signs  their  respective  sciuiments  and  passions,  because  such  is  the 
will  of  our  great  Creator,  and  the  law  of  the  human  constitution. 

The  artificial  signs  of  thought  derive  then  meaning  from  human 
custom  and  compact ;  and  are  not  understood  except  by  those  who 
have  been  taught  how  to  use  them.  Of  these  any  man  may  in\  cut  a 
system  ;  and  bv  their  means  converse  with  those  wlio  arc  in  the 
secret,  so  as  that  nobody  else  shall  understand  hiin.  Such  is  the  art 
of  conveying  tliought  by  the  motions  of  the  hiigers,  &c.  Human  sen- 
timents may  no  doubt  be  thus  expressed  ;  but  visible  signs  of  this 
kind  are  of  no  use  in  the  dark,  and  when  distant  are  not  perceptible  ; 
nor  do  they  admit  of  sufficient  variety ;  nor  are  they  so  easy  in  the 
performance,  as  the  necessities  of  life  would  often  require.  Any  hn- 
maa  action,  indeed,  nay  by  previous  agreement  l>e  made  the  sign  of 
thought ;  but  is  incompetent  to  the  full,  proper,  and  continued 
cxpressioa  of  sentiment.  For  our  ideas  arise  and  change  with  great 
qmduiess ;  and  therefore,  those  actions  or  signs  can  only  do  them 
jnsticein  the  expression,  which  ate  easily  performed  and  of  great 
Tariety;  and,  in  each  varie^,  obvious  to  loue :  wdibU  signs  theieiian^ 
Vol*  iif*  G  c 
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or  language,  ccmsritutcs  the  general  channel  through  which  thoughts 
arc  conveyed  lu  uli  nations. 

But  the  eyes  and  countenance,  as  well  as  the  voice,  are  capable  of 
an  endless  variety  of  expression,  suited  to  every  possible  diversity  of 
.  feelmg;  and  with  these  the  general  air  and  gesture  naturally  accord. 
T)ic  use  of  this  language  is  not  coutined  to  the  n^ore  vehement  pas- 
sions. Upon  every  subject  and  occasion  on  which  we  speak,  some 
kind  of  feeling  accompanies  the  words;  and  this  feeling,  whatever  It 
be,  has  Its  proper  expre^Jsion. 

Thus,  besides  the  particular  tones  and  modifications  of  yoice  whidl 
always  accompany  and  express  our  inward  agitations,  nature  bas 
endowed  us  with  another  language,  which  instead  of  the  Cur  addret- 
ses  itself  to  the  eye,  thereby  giving  the  communications  off  the  heart 
a  doiiUe  advantage  over  those  of  the  imdentaii^g:  every  one  bdiig 
iBrmcd  to  viderftaiid,  by  a  kind  of  latnitioii*  thediffisrent  emotkoi  of 
the  mind,  by  the  coofigoratians  and  movements  of  the  &ce  and  bodf. 
He»  for  instance,  who  puts  bis  hand  upon  hb  sword,  shakes  his  fist  at 
QS,  or  holds  a  eane  over  our  heads,  afibcts  us  much  more  sensibly  than 
he  who  onif  fe  words  threatens  to  assanlt  ns.  It  is  an  essential  part 
of  doctttion  therefore,  to  imitate  this  language  of  nature,  one 
-can  deserve  the  appettatioa  of  a  good  reader  or  speaker,  much  less 
of  a  complete  orator,  who  does  not  to  a  distinct  articulation,  a  ready 
^ipaytiMi  of  fdce,  just  pronundaUon,  accent  and  emphasis,  add  th« 
varioBS  eipressions  of  emotion  and  passion,  by  his  countenance  and 
gesture;  particularly  the  former;  die  £sce  being  fdmisbed  with  a 
varielyof  mnscles  calculated  to  express  the  passioasof  the  mind. 
The  change  of  colour  shows  by  turns,  anger  by  redness  and  some- 
times tiy  palcnes?,  and  shame  by  blusliing.  Every  foatore  contributes 
its  part.  The  forehead  wrinkled  into  frowns  shows  one  state  of  the 
mind — ^the  forehead  smoothed,  and  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  expand- 
ed into  a  smile  designates  the  opposite  state.  The  force  of  looks  akne 
appears  in  a  wonderfully  strUung  manner  in  the  works  of  the  painter 
and  the  statuary,  who  have  the  delicate  art  of  making  the  flat  canvass 
and  the  rocky  marble  utter  every  passion  of  the  human  muid,  and 
touch  the  soul  of  the  spectator,  as  if  the  picture  or  statue  spoke  the 
pathetic  language  of  Shakspcare. 

Hi  iire  we  form  n  judgment  not  only  of  a  person's  present  temper, 
bvd  ';t  ii.s  (  ajjacit)'  and  natural  disposition  ;  the  several  parts  of  the 
fare  t>i  :u  ii'g  tilt  ir  ]3art.  and  couti  ibnting  to  the  proper  and  forcible 
-expression  of  the  whole.  In  a  calm  and  sedate  discouriie,  for  instance, 
all  the  features  retain  their  natural  state  and  situation.  In  sorrow 
the  forehead  and  eyebrows  lour,  and  the  cheeks  hang  down  :  but  in 
•expressions  of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  are 
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expanded,  the  cheeks  contracted,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  dra^vii 
Upwards:  anger  and  resentment  contract  the  forehead,  draw  the 
brows  together,  and  thrust  out  the  lips :  terror  elevates  both  tlic  brows 
and  forehead,  expands  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  opens  the  niouth. 
As  these  are  the  natural  signii  of  such  passions,  there  can  be  do  true 
craCory  withoat  them. 

BotatdiecjMAreflMihtMtiveaiiddgbifieant,  it  b  the  advice  of 
Ck^b  that  the  Bicatcflt  care  ahoold  be  taken  in  their  management 
▲ndheglfesthk  leaaon&rk:  '^Beeaoieather parts tif  the coome- 
•Mcehavebwtinrmatwiit;  whmaaaUthepMMiaaf  the  loulete 
CIPfMied  jp  the  eycit  hr  lo  meey  dMferet  actkBa^  whhA  ca^wt  pw- 
•Bily  be  icpreaeirtedbfeiiy  totem «f  the  body  theeyet  aie  kept 
kafiaedipfMCBfe.^  Ccaum  ciperieiicr  dost  hi  m  gieat  metMie 
confirm  the  tvutfi  of  this  «baervatlQB.  We  readily  goett  at  a  pencs^ 
intentknsy  or  hofw  he  is  affected  towards  «•  by  his  and  any  sod- 
den change  or  emotion  of  the  mfad  Is  henediatdy  ftOowed  by  an  tile- 
ration  of  the  look.  The  diTfaKanthorof  ear  leUghn,  agoniiedbye 
look  the  soul  of  his  perfidious  eompanloii  Peter,  and  without  ntterhig  • 
word,  produced  thereby  the  most  sincere  contritian; 

"  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter :  and  Peter  lemdn- 
bered  the  words  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto  him,  Before  the 
cock  crow  twice  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrioe."  And  Fster  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly." — Luke  c  xxiii.  v.  61. 

Thomson,  in  poem  on  summer,  thna  h^^ntifaPy **fiTn'rrf  f ISjl 
the  mutual  afiection  of  Celadon  and  Amelia: 

"  Alone  amid  the  thadM* 
The  rural  day,  and  talk'd  the  flow  ing  hearty 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  power  of  beauty,  he  says : 

«TtelMftmlttlaM,  piercliiffMdiemri, 

And  by  the  soul  informed,  when,  drett  in  lov«» 

SIm  sitt  lOili  tniUag  In  the  consclou  «y».«'--l^  IISI. 

Drydcn  in  his  inimita!)lo  p(x^m  entitled  Alexander's  Feast,  repre- 
sents the  -nost  powerful  influence  of  music  upon  the  king  as  expressed, 
not  by  words,  but  by  lookM  : 

**  Tht  ftimtm  unable  to  ooooeai  hi*  pain, 

t^^lo  causM  hii  care, 
And  sigh'd  and  tttl^it,  tigh'd  and  M^O, 
a^ilM  md  MPA  md  tiffti'd  again : 
At  leusUi,  M  ith  Inve  and  wloe  at  oooc  ofprcst. 
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la  q;>eakiiig^  therefore,  upoo  pleasant  and  delightful  subjects,  tha 
«]reiare  brisk  and  cheerfiil;  ab,  on  Uie  contrary,  they  sink  and 
laagiUd  in  deiivering  anything  mefaincholy  and  aurwrnfaL  Tliift  is  so 
agmtble  to  nature*  that  before  a  person  speaks,  we  are  prepared 
withtheexpectatMDitfoiieortlieether»li«mlikeipect  Soiabewiit^ 
in  anger,  a  certm  vehemence  and  intenseneae  appearo  in  the  eyes^ 
wUeli»  from  •mat  <i  pteper  wetds  to  expma  it,  we  eMteroer  to  re- 
pfeioit  bf  mtapbors  taken  from  fire,  die  moit  violeat  fln^  npiA 
element,  end  aaft  in  aach  caaet,  the  eye»  tparidei  burn,  oraminBn* 
med.  In  expvemiant  of  batted  or  detctUtkn,  it  is  natural  to  aher 
the  look,  by  taming  tiie  eyes  either  arfde  or  downwaidi.  If  at  an^ 
time,  a  paftScvUur  eli|ect  be  addiemed,  whatew  it  be,  Hie  egfsa 
should  be  turned  that  way  s  and  ttiefefare  «  ipeaker  weald  ytrf 
jubtly  incur  ridicule,  who,  m  reciting  Satan^  addren  to  the  ma* 

^OI  tfum,  tlaitwhh  ■lapiilii^  glory gwirtU 
t«AfM  froB  diy  Mlc  ddviiisallhtdK  Osd 
OTdibMwmldf-^' 

ihonid  turn  Ilia  eyet  downward  towards  the  earth:  or  in  repealing 
Adam's  address  to  die  earth,  immedialdy  after  his  creation, 

•>0!  tbeaaiili|^to«'dMrai»tofrcihaiidp()rt 

Te  hills  and  valc«,  \r  rivers.  w^M? ,  nnti  pi  (in*. 
And  yc  thait  Live  and  move,  fair  creatures:  tell* 
Tell/  if  >  e  taw*  how  came  I  Umi«  how  here/* 

« 

should  look  lip  to  heaven. 

As  all  the  passions  arc,  in  the  most  lively  Tnanner,  expressed  in 
the  c\  es,  their  motiotis  ought  to  vary,  accoixiinj^  to  ihc  diffcix;nt  na- 
ture (if  those  passions  which  they  are  suited  both  to  discover  in  the 
speaker,  and  convey  to  his  hearer;  since  as  the  quickest  access  to 
the  mind,  is  by  the  siv;ht ;  a  proper,  well-timed  look  will  sometimes 
effect  this,  sooner  tlian  it  can  be  done  by  words :  as,  in  discharging  a 
cannon,  we  are  struck  with  the  light  before  we  hear  the  sound. 

The  most  accurate  rules  for  the  management  of  the  features,  in 
.  eq^easiag  tbt  wious  passions  and  emotions  of  the  maadv  with  cor- 
responding passages  extracted  from  the  best  authors^  may  be  fiound 
m  Walker's  **  Elements  of  Elocution."  But*  unless  a  speal^  leel 
the  Ibroe  of  his  subject,  he  can  never  manage  his  countenance  pro- 
perly. Mr.  Burfc;e»  in  liis  book  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  observes, 
timt  Aere  is  inch  a  connexxxi  between  tiieinlemal  feeUng  of  apet- 
sion»  and  tlie  external  expression  of  it»  tliat  wecennot  put  ouredveain 
the  posture  or  attitude  of  any  passion,  without  communicating  a  cer* 
tamilegreeofthe  passion  itself  to  the  mind. 
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b  offdinttry  Aieoomy  nhm  we  <are  ptttdeiiUiTlf  pfCMlng  and 
eanM  m  what  we  aay,  the  ejre  is  naturally  directed  to  tfuiae  to  whom 
we  addieat  oaradvea;  and  in  reading,  a  tarn  now  and  tlie&  fli  thia 
organ  vpontlie  hearers,  wlwn  anytlifaig  very  remarfcable  or  ialeieit- 
iii;  QecBta»  liai  a  good  eflbct  m  gaining  it  a  proper  attention. 

Hot  H  it  seldom  tliat  sentiment  is  conveyed  by  tlie  eyet  onfy  :'«the 
odier  featnies  generally  lend  their  aid  in  enfiirGing  its  expresslso* 
The  month  has  (by  some  physiognomists)  been  considered  as  tile  most 
intelUgent  tesme  of  the  wliole  assemblage.  Whether*  howerer.  it 
be  so  or  not,  it  generally  acts  m  ooneert  wi^  the  eyes. 

To  ehiddate,  and  to  enforce  the  inegoing  observntes,  I  shall 
devote  the  remaining  pages  oC  this  lectnie  to  some  d  Mr.  Walker's 
most  strilung  delhieations  of  the  passions;  with  corresponding  ex- 
tracts. 

*    The  first  picture  of  the  passions  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  says  he,  is 

Tranquillit}-  is  expressed  by  the  caimness  of  the  cout^tenance, 
and  general  composure  of  the  whole  btnl)  ,  without  the  cxenion 
any  one  muscle.  The  countenance  open,  the  forehead  smooth,  the 
eyebrows  arched,  the  mouth  not  close  shut,  and  the  eyes  passing  with 
an  easy  motio!^  from  object  to  object,  but  not  dwelUng  loiij^  upon  any 
cue.  To  distinguish  it  however,  from  insensibility,  it  seems  necessary 
to  give  it  that  cast  of  happiness  which  borders  on  cheerfulness. 

This  expression  of  calmness  and  solidity  has  even  bemi  attributed 
to  inanimate  thingSt  as  in  Coogreve's  description  of  the  temple  in  his 
Mooming  Bride: 

♦*  How  rerercnd  5^  rhr  fnre  of  this  tall  pilp, 
Wbo«c  aatienc  pUlan  rear  their  marWe  beadi# 
To  tear  aloft  te  udMandpoiidaKnt  rodf, 
Sy  iti  own  wolslic  shmIb  Mtdfiwt  Md  tauBovablc* 

Cheerfulne99* 

When  joy  is  settled  into  a  habit,  or  flows  from  a  plaM  temper 
flf  mind*  dmirfng  to  please  and  lie  pleased*  it  is  called  gaye^^  good 
hemoor,  or  dieerfidness. 

Cheerftdnen  adds  a  smile  to  tranqnilfity,  and  opens  the  month 
a  litde  moce^ 

ChetffiUneu  in  retirement. 

"  Wmu  mf  r*^****!!?  and  brothers  in  esik^ 
Hath  not  old  castom  m.u\f:  this  life  more  sweet 
1  han  that  of  painted  poiup?  Are  not  these  woods 
lte«  ftc«  ftom  peril  duw     «iivio«i  cowt? 
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Here  ferl  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  »eAsou't  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang. 
And  dinrllth  ehuDng  of  Ae  «lBCei^  wind* 
Which,  wben  it  bites,  and  bItWtapSB  Wtf 
Sv'r  till  I  ihriak  with  cold,  I  smllp.  nnd  sajKp 
This  li  no  flattery  :  these  are  counseUort 
That  feeUngly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

That  like  a  toad,  vglT  and  venomous, 

Wcar^  vet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head: 
Aiid  thus  our  lil*e  esein|>t  trom  pubUc  haunts 


i  good  in  every  thing. 

M^m, "  As  Ton  Like  Ic" 


When  jdgr  trises  from  ludkroiis  or  fiiglthe  •iimiemwte  is  vkkk 
«diM  thftie  with  11%  it  »  calM  mtrrioMttl  or  mirtiL  llirlb  or 
langhtflr,  cipens  the  month  horisoDtatty^  rmiet  the  oheak  high»  Icbhm 
the  aperture  of  the  eyet ;  uid,  when  violeiit,  ahakes  and  coavulm  tbe 
whole  frame,  lillt  the  eys  with  tears,  andoeeaaknihoMiiiK  tfat  lidea 
{jrom  the  pain  the  convulsiTe  laughter  gives  them. 


Invocation  tfthe  Godde»9  of  MUrtlu 

But  come,  thou  Goddess,  fair  aod  tree 
la  lieiv'n  y'  dept  Bi^hrotyiiet 
And  of  men.  heaiMMUiag  mirth* 
Whom  lovrlv  Vrrias  at  n  birth. 
With  two  sister  graces  more. 
To  tvy<crowDed  Bacchas  bore. 

thon  WyavH,  ani  Mat  fPidi  ifcaa 
Mirth*  and  youthful  jollity. 
Quips  and  cranVs ,  r^nd  wanton  wiles'. 
Mods  and  becks,  aod  wreathed  smiks  ; 


Aad  tm  to  lb*  In  diBflM  alaakc 

Sport  that  wriiiUed  care  derides. 
And  Lnvghtcr,  holding  both  his  aUtSX 
Come  and  trip  it  as  ye  go 
OadwU^fiuaaatk  toet 
And  in  thy  right  hand  bring  with  lhae 


^  Inger^  rage  or  fury. 

When  hatred  and  dtipteatare  riie  hig^  on  a  loddeB  inm  m  ap- 
prehension of  injury  received ;  andpertarbatkn  of  minttiii  eQBaeiiMG* 
of  it,  it  is  called  anger;  and  rismg  to  a  Ytrj  liigH  degree,  and  extin- 
guishing humanity,  becomes  rage  and  fbiy. 

Anger,  when  vident,  expresses  itself  with  npldi^,  mase,  harsh- 
ness, and  sometimes  with  interroptioa  and  hesitation,  as  if  oaalile  ta 
utter  itself  with  suflicient  force.  It  wrinkles  the  biows»  eniargea  tad 
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IhMvcs  the  ttortt&»  fltnins  Acs  rninclfef «  cISncAncs  th6  fifty  tlMiipv  wMi 
IheiBOtv  aiid  g|vA  «  vklc&t  agitation  to  the  whole  bodf.  The  Toioe 
emmes  die  Uijhcil  tone  it  ceii  adopCy  oonriiteiitl^  wfth  linpce  end 
iBodnett  I  dioD|^  Mnetiinei  to  cxpfcu  ftnger  irtth  mcoiniim  energy* 
tte  votoe  ammes  a  low  and  forcible  tone. 

Collins  in  fait  Ode  on  the  Paftknt  has  gtren  a  ftne  description  of 
anger. 

tttMt  anger  nuh'd»  His  eye*  oo  fire 

111  llght'nings  OAvn'dhi*  <rcrtt  stingi} 
y.      In  ooe  rude  crash  he  ttruck  tUc  lyre. 

Fear  is  a  udxlue  of  avei'iiuu  and  sorrow^  discooiporing  and  de^ 
hlHtatlpg  the  mind,  upon  the  approach  or  anticipation  ,of  eviL  When 
thia  la  attonded  wiU&  nupvise  or  mech  discoeopom^  it  grows  into  ter^ 
iv  asd  consteniation* 

Fear»  violent  and  sudden,  opens  wide  the  eyes  and  mootht  shortens 
die  iiooe,  gives  tlie  countenance  an  air  of  wildaessb  covers  it  with  dead- 
ly paleness,  draws  bncit  the  elbows  paralkl  with  Ae  sides,  and  lifts 
op  tlie  open  liands  with  the  fingers  spread,  to  tlie  height  of  the  breast, 
at  some  distance  before  it,  so  as  to  shield  it  from  the  dreadful  object. 
One  fool  is  drawn  back  behind  the  other,  so  that  the  body  seems 
Maldaglnin  tlie  danger,  and  pottfaig  Itself  hi  a  posture  for  iliglit. 
The  heart  beats  violently,  the  breath  is  quick  and  short,  and  the 
whole  body  is  thrown  into  a  general  tremor.  The  voke  is  weak  and 
trembling,  the  smtenees  «•  short,  and  the  meaahig  conteed  and 
incoherent. 

Arror  ai  a  irea^fiU  ^i/mrithm 

■MriBlibSiaiperiml  ba!  «boc«B(ih«f»l 
I  dUhk  it  U  the  wmlmiM  ti  mjtirf 

That  lhapr«  thn  mon^tron^  apparition*^ 

It  comes  opoa  me— An  thou  any  thing  ? 

Art  thou  tome  god»  eome  angel*  or  somedevlly 

That  ndHt  njT  Mood  MM*  wiaflqr  hri^  to  ttmf 

ii^iik  m  asuhtt  ikoB  artl 

MkuCmsar, 

Sorro^tf. 

Sorrow  is  a  painful  depression  of  spirit  upon  the  deprivation  of 
good,  or  arrival  of  evil:  when  it  is  silent  and  thoughtful,  it  is  sadness; 
when  long  indulged,  9,0  as  to  prey  up<xi  and  possess  the  mind,  it  be- 
Oomes  habitufd  and  grows  into  melancholy;  when  tossed  by  hopes  and 
fears,  it  is  distraction;  when  these  are  swallowed  up  by  it,  it  settles 
intode^ir. 
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In  moderate  8ori*ow,  the  coant<  nance  is  dejected,  the  eyes  are 
cast  downwards,  the  arms  hang  ioose,  sometimes  a  little  raised,  and 
suddenly  fall  again  :  the  hands  open,  the  fingers  spread,  and  the  voice 
plaintive,  frequently  interrupted  with  ^ighs.  But  when  thib  passion 
is  in  excess,  it  distorts  the  countenance,  as  if  in  agonies  of  pain ;  it 
raises  the  voice  to  the  loudest  complainings,  and  sometimes  even  to 
cries  and  shrieks ;  it  wrings  the  hands,  beats  the  head  and  breast, 
teut  the  hair,  and  throws  itself  on  the  g;raiiiid;  and  like  other  pa»> 
$km  kk  oMcaii  leema  to  border  on  ftcnay. 

De^  meieneholy  detcribed. 


nut  let  concc:4lincnt,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud« 
Feed  OH  her  cUun^sk  chcsk.    She  jmx'd  in  *^"**§^r 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  uic  lancholy. 


Grief  afi^iroac/iing  to  distraction. 

Tlum canst  not  speak  of  wh;«t  thou  dost  not  faeli 
Wert  thou  as  youxig  4a  1,  Julici  thy  love. 
All  hour bmtfliinrieiL  T>taltm«nlere4» 
Doating  like  me,  and  like  mc  banishi-d. 
Then  nigbt'it  thou  speak,  then  mifl^'st  tlwtltMr  dlf  lair> 
And  fall  upon  the  groum}*  as  I  do  uow, 
TiMm  die  siinHin  of  tm  \ 


These  short  exemplifications  of  some  of  the  most  active  and  pow- 
erful passions,  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  elucidate  and  confirai  tiie 
preceding  principles. 

Tha  bubjcct  of  Gesture  will  be  coui^dered  m  my  next  address 
to  you. 
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MKMOIRS  OF  HAYTI  fOR  THE  PORT  TOLIO. 

LETTER.  X, 

The  Caftt^  Utand  oflbyii,  AW.  IBOS^ 

I  AREivKo  on  my  tecond  visit  to  this  isUuMl»  at  Port  de  Paix  on  the 
14ch*iii8taiit»  whence,  after  a  delay  of  two  days,  we  sailed  for  the  Cape, 
aad  reached  it  on  the  18th. 

Being  now  upon  the  spot  from  which,  in  the  early  part  ef  last  year, 
I  so  frequently  endeavoared  to  interest  or  to  amuse  yoa,  X  shall,  agree- 
ably to  promise,  proceed  to  attempt  a  continuation  of  my  narrative  of 
the  affairs  of  this  country.  In  doing  this  I  shall  commence  where  I 
then  broke  off,  m  order  that  yoa  may  be  in  possession  of  a  connect- 
ed series  of  &cts,  down  to  the  present  day,  leaving  the  occurrence* 
which  may  take  place,  during  my  present  sojourn  here,  to  be  related  io 
their  turn. 

Yoa  will  recollect  that  when  I  left  this  island,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1804,  many  circumstances  united  to  prove  that  a  general  massacre  of 
the  French  whites  at  the  Cape,  might  shortly  have  been  expected. 
This  melancholy  anticipation  was  realized,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of 
that  month,  six  days  after  my  departure,  a  carnage  of  a  most  horrible 
and  barbarous  naiurc  commenced.  To  paint  in  true  colours  the  horrcH  s 
of  this  shocking  butchery,  and  to  describe  with  full  effect  the  sulierings 

tiic  wretched  victims  who  were  upon  this  occasioji  tlevotcd  to  such  a 
wicked  system  of  destruction,  would  afford  employment  for  the  pen  of 
a  moi-e  able  writer,  than  your  corres]ji  ndcnt.  Incapable  of  embellish' 
ing  my  naiTation  witli  those  touches  ot  sensibility  n\  hich  are  with 
^ucll  happy  effect  so  frequently  addressed  to  the  feelings  of  a  reader, 
1  shall  coiilinc  niysclt  to  a  simple  recital  of  facts. 

At  this  awful  period,  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  at  the  Cape- 
was  computed  to  he  -dhout  tiv in! u-c'^^/it  /mtidrcd  men,  women,  and 
children.  Many  of  them  had  money,  and  most  of  them  trinkets,  plate, 
furniture,  or  other  articles  of  value.  They  were  entirely  destitute  of 
arms  or  any  means  of  defence,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Dessalines  with  his 
troops,  they  saw  themselves  completely  in  the  power  of  their  foes,  with- 
out the  least  prospect  of  escaping  from  their  merciless  fangs.  Those 
who  had  been  courtiers  and  flatterers  of  the  great,  finding  that  affair^ 
were  about  to  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  forseeing  that  the  time  was 
iast  approaching  when  they  should  stand  in  need  of  the  protection  of 
their  good  friends,  redoubled  their  attentions  and  adulation.  Some  left 
their  habitations  and  took  tip  their  abode  in  the  obscure  hovels  of  negro 
or  mulatto  women,  who  generously  granted  them  a  shelter  from  the 
impending  storm,  where  they  concealed  or  psinted  thcmsrhes  to  re- 
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semble  people  of  colour,  while  others  fastened  themselves  up  in  Llicir 
h(»viscs,  to  a. wait  wnh  l■e!^iy^Ilatk.u  the  threatened  blow.  Aumiig  these  un- 
fortunate persons  were  some  w  liose  talents  and  professional  services 
were  of  great  uiinty  to  the  govcrament,  and  they  were  accordingljr 
marked  for  preservation,  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety.  Of  these 
there  were  two  priests,  a  physician,  several  engineers  and  architects, 
a  printer  and  a  number  of  mechanics  of  diffiBrent  bnuchef.  Mr.  D^dge, 
a  resident  merchant  who  had  been  under  the  French  adminwtlltto* 
American  consul  at  the  Cape,  and  who  though  inveated  widi  no  pow- 
ers to  act  under  the  Haytien  goreniiiieDtt  h«d  always  been  respected  ns 
such,  was  authorized  to  collect  and  preserve  in  tus  house,  all  such  in- 
dividuals as  he  knew  or  supposed  to  be  Americana  By  virtue  of  this 
permission  a  number  of  Frenchmen  who  had  been  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  several  women  had  taken  refuge  with  him.  The 
'Americans  generally  either  remained  on  board  their  vessels*  or  took 
up  their  residence  at  the  houses  of  some  of  then*  countrymen,  where 
they  kept  themselves  closely  confined.  * 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Dessalines  he  notified  Mr.  Pollin,  a  French 
merchant^  that  he  intended  to  dine  with  him  that  day.  Mr.  FolSn  pre- 
pared an  elegant  dinner,  and  invited  several  of  his  friends  to  be  of  the 
party.  Dessalines  came,  and  conducted  himself  towards  his  host  with 
« very  appearance  of  friendship  and  respect.  The  time  passed  on  with 
great  cheerfuhiess  and  conviviality,  until  the  harmony  of  the  company 
was  Interrupted  by  the  govemor^s  asking  Mr.  FoUin  to  takehun  mtohb 
store  and  show  him  the  contents  of  his  iron  chest  The  latter  suppo- 
sing him  to  be  in  jest,  pleasantly  replied  **  general,  I  have  nothing  there 
that  belongs  to  you."  "  We  will  see  that,  you  roust  have  money  there»** 
retorted  the  governor.  Mr.  FoUin  assured  him  tliat  be  was  mista- 
ken, as  that  all  the  m<mey  he  had  received  had  been  remitted  to  his 
wife  who  was  in  New-Yoi'k,  or  had  been  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  Dessalines  instised  upon  going,  and  Mr.  FoUm  finding  him 
to  be  in  earnest,  conducted  him  thither.  When  they  entered  the  store, 
tlu;  key  of  the  chest  was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  clerk  who  had  it  in 
possession  was  missiiigi  At  that  insUnt  the  black  chief  gave  a  signal, 
and  a  party  of  soldiers  rushed  in,  some  of  whcmi  endeavoured  to  force 
the  chest,  whilst  others  attacked  Mr.  Follio  with  their  sabres.  On 
this  sudden  and  unexpected  assault,  Mr.  FoUin  picked  up  a  sUve  with 
which  he  defended  himself  for  a  short  time,  but  being  overpowered  was 
compelled  to  retreat  He  ran  up  stairs  into  the  dining  room,  where  he 
again  turned  upon  his  pursuers,  and  fought  like  a  hero,  but  finding  his 
sitiiadon  becoming  extremely  hazardous,  he  leapt  from  his  balcony  in- 
to the  street.  The  fall  stunned  him  foi  a  short  time,  but  when  he  re-, 
covered,  he  arose,  seized  a  piece  of  an  iron  hoop  to  use  as  a  sword,  fled 
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towards  the  wharf  which  was  about  forty  yards  distance,  cut  his  way 
tkrough  the  geards,  and  threw  himself  uito  the  sea  fur  the  purpose  of 
swimisliig  to  soiDe  of  the  American  vessels.  But  he  had  not  proceeded 
fur  fnm  tlie  skoret  wIwd  the  soldiers  fired  at  him  from  the  wharf.  The 
unftnUiliite  BUUI ITM  $bet  in  the  bead,  and  immediately  sunk.  During 
this  traw—cHwit  mi  attack  was  made  by  the  aokUera  and  flome  of  the 
cOeers  who  were  cf  the  party  upon  tke  white  guests*  and  they  were  all 
laaideivd.  Oenefal  MarHify^  ^  mnlattii^  whem  I  shall  hereafter  per- 
baiiahavBOCcaskiitoliitrQduoe  tayuarBOtiee,  wascnenftbeTistters, 
and  he  baa  steee  ttpentedly  boeeted  at  table,  that  he  was  the  msft 
who  killed  Fellhi.  He  may  hideed  have  assaasbiated  some  other  French* 
flmn,  upon  this  ocsca8i«n»  bat  the  above  story  has  been  toolally  corrctbo- 
rated  to  admit  of  his  assertion.  Mr.  FoUin  was  one  of  those  French- 
men who  paid  no  more  attention  to  tiie  black  gentry  than  he  could  well 
avoid«  and  I  racoUect  once  seeing  him  at  an  cntertalniBent,  where  he 
pointed  ont  tome  sevemlhanghty  black  officers  who  had  once  been  h» 
barber  or  his  servants.  His  destractian  may  be  attributed  to  an  unfor- 
tunate intimacy,  which  he  had  with  citizen  A.  He  infornttd  nie  that 
he  would  ha\t"  aucinptcd  to  eflect  hi.s  escajjc  ,  liacl  it  not  been  for  the 
"rigilance  of  this  creature,  ^vh^>  fcarlul  otMich  c\ cut,  l»ad  kept  so 
watcUiui  an  eye  o\er  his  iuia  (.inents,  tliat  lie  ii-uUl  not  be  absent  an 
hour  trum  his  hou.se,  without  ijemt;  sou-lit  .A'lw  him.  \\  hether  thir* 
viehaiiCe  had  been  pi  csci  vtil  b)  ihc  tii  dci>>  ot  L  hi  ibioplic  I  cannot  iay, 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  any  knowledge  of  sucli  a  design  would  have 
been  immediately  communicated  to  the  general,  by  this  faithful  myrmi- 
don. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Dessalines  had  one  regiment  called  the 
fourth  or  quatrieme^  which  was  iiis  particular  favourite, -and  generally 
employed  near  his  person.  As  an  indulgence  shown  these  ruffians  for 
their  attachment  to  his  interests*  the  governor,  to  gratify  tbcir  insati- 
able appetite  for  blood  and  rapine,  had  selected  these  men  as  the  prin* 
Gtpal  actors  in  the  several  massacres.  These  detestable  villains,  by  fre- 
qnent  employment  in  the  horrible  business  of  amaMinatioa  had  ac- 
qqired  a  wonderful  dexterity  in  cutting  throats*  stubbing  and 
l^yonettiag  men  and  women,  and  dashing  out  the  brains  of  children.  . 
Their  highest  enjoyment  conasts  in  this  iqiecies  of  occaipationt  and  so 
great  was  tlieir  renown  for  barbarous  deeds*  that  the  name  of  a  soldier 
cf  the  quatriemc  is,  even  at  this  day,  pronounced  by  the  humane  with  a 
degree  of  horror,  while  among  the  ignorant  and  wicked  it  is  re^^rded 
as  the  very  acm6  of  heroic  perfection.  Such  were  the  wretches  who  ac* 
compauied  the  go\  emor  general,  and  to  whom  the  unfortunate  French 
were  to  look  for  mercy. 
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'Hie  affair  at  FoUin's  house  was,  I  believe,  the  first  signal  for  th« 
general  attack.  The  infuiiated  soldiers,  thirsting  for  blood,  and  im- 
patient for  plunder,  were  left  locw^c  like  htll  hounds;  upon  the  defcncr- 
]e«5  whites.  Their  habitations  c  broken  open  and  a  scene  ot  hor- 
rible butchery  and  carnav^c  inMnedi^^cly  cominrnred.  Those  wliowere 
supposed  to  have  money  or  vakuiljic  articles,  \\vn  pi  >'mised  their  lives, 
it  they  vvould  flisr1<)«.r  where  their  wealth  wis  < cik  ealed,  which  as 
soon  as  they  had  done,  they  were  ck-stroyed.  i  he  hword,  the  sabre, 
the  b:iyonct,  the  dagger,  aud  the  knife  reeking  w  ith  v^ore,  were  drawn 
from  one  l)osom  only  to  be  plungerl  into  anotlier.  No  distinction  was 
made  of  person,  n^e,  or  sex.  Shvjeks  <ii  women  and  dying  groans  fill- 
ed the  air,  and  were  rec-choed  throuj^h  the  towih  In  one  place  uouUl 
he  seen  a  distracted  female,  flyint^;  throurli  the  streets,  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms,  ]inr*ued  by  a  s. tidier,  who  t.iking  ])artioul:ir  aim  to  pui  them 
together  with  his  bayonet,  woTild  ]>hini^e  it  thrcnndj  their  bodies,  while 
another  villain,  brandishinj^  a  child  in  his  hujid,  woiiid  dash  out  it« 
brains  against  the  pavement  or  the  walls.  The  fitters  ran  a  stream 
of  bUwxl,  while  hundreds  of  mangled  corses,  stripped  of  n  v  estments, 
lay  scattered  III  rough  the  sUeets.  Every  barbarous  mode  of  assassi- 
nation, which  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  these  relentless  murder- 
ers, was  practised,  and  the  shouts,  which  every  where  proclaimed  the 
triumph  of  their  joy,  was  only  interrupted  by  their  broils  and  quarrels 
respecting  the  division  of  the  spoils. 

1' his  massacre  was  earned  on  without  intetTnission  for  about  six 
days.  The  dead  bodies  in  the  streets,  from  their  putrefaction,  had 
jiroduced  an  unwholesome  state  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  in  order  that 
they  might  be  removed.  It  wfts  ordered  that  each  ehieeii  riioald  cmte 
xjo  be  cKrHed  ii-way,  all  those  "ifliich  were  within  a  certain  lUstance  of 
hb  hoBse.  They  were  conveyed  to  a  place  called  the  J^dwtte,  a  little 
beyond  flie  aouthem  extremity  of  the  town,  where  they  were  loowly 
thrown  upon  the  giroond  as  food  for  dogt  and  Tennln,  and  afterwards 
rast  into  a  trench  and  slightly  covered  over.  Eren  at  this  day,  in  that 
neighbourhood,  sculls  and  bones  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places,  toffi* 
cient  to  remhid  one  of  theandent  Oolgoiha, 

At  this  same  time  the  soMKers  were  ordered  to  desist  from  any  far* 
thcr  assasshiaticns  in  the  town,  but  were  directed  to  search  stnctly  in 
every  place  and  bring  forth  all  the  Frenchmen  they  could  find*  In  this 
manner  many  unhappy  victims  who  had  so  far  eluded  the  search  of  their 
ftcnd'like  persecutors,  were  discovered,  and  being  assembled  on  the 
'fiiace  (Tarmca  were  marched  in  companies  a  short  distance  out  of  town, 
and  there  wantonly  put  to  death. 

The  agency  in  this  sanguinary  business  was  not  confided  solely  to 
the  common  soldiers.  Most  of  the  inferior  officers,  and  indeed  many  of 
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tkote  l&ijik  m  rtok  were  very  active  The  Unre  €£  maotj  and  piUag^ 
lecfDi  to  have  actuated  theoi  all,  and  fram  th^  superior  knowledge  or 
talents,  thef  were  eaabkd  to  practiae  more  efiectaally  those  artifices 
of  disaiinalatMn  whkh  wei«  intended  to  produce  disGlo^^ 
ccahncat  of  property.  It  was  usual  to  see  an  officer  of  distmctifln  en* 
ter  the  house  of  a  Jrcwchman  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate*  ad^ 
dress  him  in  friendly  terms,  and  after  ohtainiag  inm  him  Us  watch, 
phtte,  and  meneft  uuder  a  solemn  ^roadse  of  saving  his  lifi^,  murder 
him. 

Having  now  ^vcn  you  a  general  view  of  the  whole  system  of  tlic 
massacre,  1  shall  proceed  to  ihe  relation  of  i»onie  particiUai'  iii:>tauccii, 
Tviih  which  I  have  become  acquainted. 

Mr.  L»acairbi»ade,  the  bumc  u  uuin  I  have  menuoucd  luuler  the  Ini- 
tial letter  of  his  !\ame»  was  one  of  tliosc  gentlemen  who  had  taken 
great  pains  to  ingratiate  himseH'  into  tlie. favour  of  the  grund  dignita- 
nes»  by  paying  cixjrt  to  theui  and  entertaining  them  at  hia  table  with 
^kudor  and  luxury.  He  was  invited  to  dine  ut  FoUin's,  but  suspecting 
perhaps  some  foul  play,  he  declined  tlie  invitation.  A  par^^  however, 
of  officers  determined  that  he  should  not  outlive  tliat  day,  and  In  all 
probability  wishing  to  satisfy  t/teir  curiosity  as  to  the  contents  of  Ak 
iron  chest,  went  to  dine  with  hlm»  and  inhumanly  iLdled  him  at  his  tar 
Ue. 

Mr.  Amaud,  the  interpreter,  of  whom 'I  have  frequently  spolcen 
under  the  appellation  of  dtisen  A.  who^  from  his  services  to  Chris- 
tophe,  as  a  spy  upon  the  whites,  was  the  last  man  that  one  would 
have  supposed  to  be  a  victim,  was  one  of  the  first  to  fed  the  ingratitude 
and  treachery  of  his  black  friends.  He  was  stabbed  and  thrown  fsom 
hli  balcony  into  the  street,  where  he  lay  until  night  His  housekeeper, 
a  woman  of  colour,  finding  that  he  was  then  not  quite  dead,  took  him 
into  the  house.  On  the  following  morning  a  searching  party  entered  his 
room,  and  quickly  despatched  him  with  their  bayonets. 

Rimet,  nominal  commandant  of  the  place,  was  also  killed ;  and,  in 
fact,  not  one  of  the  courtiers,  except  the  physician  and  a  ])rie8t,  wlui 
were  preserved  for  their  professional  services,  was  left  alive;  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  rewards  \\  iih  ^vh^ch  flatterers  and  hyjxx.  rites  may 
expect  to  be  rec()nij)ensed,  when  their  utility  no  longer  exists. 

Mad^i.iue  George  had  once  l)een  a  lady  of  respectable  fortune,  but 
having  lost  her  estate  by  tlie  revolution,  s»he  hatl  been  reduced  to  mo- 
derate circumstances.  She  was  one  of  those  females,  who  not  having 
the  means  of  supporting  themselves  and  families  in  any  other  part  of 
tiie  world,  had  resolved  to  take  their  chance  in  the  island,  in  prefe- 
rence to  wandering  among  strangers  in  foreign  countries,  in  poverty 
9fiA  distress.  She  had  three  amiable  and  beautiful  daughters^  the  eld- 
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est  ot  whom  was  about  scvcuvicii  years  of  age.  She  and  tlic  two  young- 
est were  hanged  upon  the  baicoiiy  before  their  own  dour,  and  tlie  eld- 
est was  either  can k.  d  oflf  into  the  niuuuiaiiis  by  some  ofticcr,  or  put  to 
death,  because  she  would  not  consent  to  become  the  wife  ol  h  black 
gent  l  il  who  had  seized  upon  iter,  and  who,  it  is  believed,  bad  bee& in- 
strumental in  the  murder  of  her  mother  and  sisters. 

Mr.  Simonct,  tonuerly  a  past n  cook  in  rhibulclphia,  was  also 
among  the  victims.  They  hung  him  duL  oi  lus  window  with  a  Boiogna 
sausnj^c  round  his  neck,  and  the  bone  of  a  ham  hu^^pcnded  over  him. 
He  had  been  employed  to  prepare  nearly  all  the  entertainments  of  ihc 
great  men,  for  which  he  never  was  paid,  and  by  putting  him  to  death, 
they  no  doubt  considered  thdr  debu  u  caBCcUed. 

On  the  foarteMtb  of  May,  DetialiMt  left  the  Cape  fior  OoMivei* 
by  the  way  of  Port  de  Pnix,  where  be  itopped  to  aftiike  eaolher  bkfw. 
The  massacre  at  the  Cape  was  not  compielely  mqieiided  nntH  fab  de- 
parture, by  which  time,  two  tktmamd^fipe  hundrtd  peryma  had  been 
barbaroiialy  nmrdeiwd.  It  vat  then  dieoetvered,  that  aotwithekanding 
the  exertlona  of  the  quatffUmtet  maagr  hidivkhials  had  been  to  eflbctn- 
ally  ccncealed  and  prelected  by  eooe  fauraane  citiaenst  that  they 
hadcsci^dthe  general  wreck.  Thcae,  wHh  the  number  that  had 
been  saved  by  the  gayemment,  amoantiDg  in  all  to  about  three  hoa- 
dred,  now  crept  forth  from  their  places  of  concealmeat,  and  werean^ 
feied  to  eidst.  Most  of  them  are  living  here  at  thb  day. 

I  have  several  other  circumstances  to  rdate  rejecting  this  melan- 
choly affiilr,  which  I  shall  dedfor  until  my  next  communicatian. 

R. 


C&ITIGXSX^fOa  THX  PORT  tOLlO* 

2'hc  life  of  Thomas  Faine^  author  rf  Common  Sm-ir,  'he  Crifiis^ 
Pfg'hfs  of  Man,  life.  i!fc.  By  James  Cheelham.  ttvo.  /(/i  34r. 
J^''€W'  York,   iiouihwick  £w  FeUue, 

Paine,  like  most  of  those  characters  whom  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  revolutionary  contest  so  often  thivw  up  from  profoundest  dtsurity 
to  amate  and  terrify  manldnd,  and  who  derive  tiiefa*  celebrity  from 
theb  ardor  in  the  cause  of  reibrm,  er  their  boldness  in  the  attack  ef 
established  truth,  wiU  seldom  be  fidriy  and  impartially  esthnated  in 
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faisowii  iige  or  country.  These  meteor  exlialations  which,  rising  from 
the  disturbed  feculence  and  sednneut  of  society,  thus  flit  and  irlitter 
through  the  gross  atuius];lu  i  e  of  the  political  wi  rid,  appear  to  inie  eye 
as  the  friendly  stars  of  the  north,  cheering  and  guiding  the  wanderer 
QQ  his  way,  to  otliers  they  blaze  as  fiery  comets,  the  harbingers  of 
]>estUence  and  war ;  while  in  a  third  point  of  view  their  lustre  disap- 
pears, and  nothing  is  visible  but  a  foul  collection  of  lieavy  and  pesti- 
fantial  vapors.  Such  is  peculiarly  the  lot  of  Pabie.  Of  those  who 
know  lum  but  by  his  writings  or  his  public  character^  and  who  have 
aeen  him  only  at  a  distance  m  the  meridian  splendor  of  hfe  inteUect 
and  veputaition,  the  friends  of  ostaUishment  and  received  opinioD  ft* 
Snrd  him  with  horror  as  the  high-priest  of  infidelity,  and  the  chief 
architect  of  that  great  system  of  reTolntian  In  which  he  bore  so  con* 
spicooos  a  part,  bot  of  which  lie  was  in  fact  but  a  very  inferior  and 
subordinate  agent ;  the  political  &natic,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the 
bigoted  and  proselyting  infidel  gaze  upon  him  with  reverencse  as  their 
venerable  patriarch— the  Kewton  of  the  moral  wortd.  We,  have 
seen  him  in  his  last  years  of  imbedHtyf  Isrutal  with  intoxication,  dull 
wiA  disease,  the  powerless  engine  of  party  virulence  and  local  faction, 
the  petty  fomeutor  of  \i€V.)  discord,  and  the  name  of  Paine  at  first 
recalls  to  our  mind  no  other  recollection  than  that  of  tlic  garndous 
egoti.st,  the  \ain,  q\ierulous  and  sometimes  doting  old  man.  It  is  some- 
time before  we  can  reflect  that  the  very  reverence  or  ahhorrenre  thus 
entertained  by  different  parties  towards  a  man  eminent  onl)-  for  intel- 
lectual exertion  and  little  otherwise  gifted  cither  by  nature  or  fortune 
are  alone  sufficient  to  evince  him  to  have  j)ossesscd  no  common  puw  - 
crs  of  mind.  A  great  mind  like  a  great  edifice  cannot  be  judged  of  by 
too  near  an  inspection,  to  examine  it  fairly  we  must  retire  to  the  pro- 
per point  of  view.  Posterity  will  do  thu.  Let  us  cast  aside  the  feel- 
ings of  tlie  moment,  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
posterity,  and  like  Aoneat  ehroniclera  "  speak  of  him  as  he  was.** 

The  great  and  most  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  Thomas 
Paine  is  that  intellectual  courage,  that  bold  decision  and  unwavering 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  which  enable  the  possessor  coolly  to. 
mark  out  with  the  eye  his  destined  course,  and  then  to  advance  with 
firm  and  steady  step,  careless  of  consequence,  fearless  of  public  opi- 
nion. When  at  the  commencement  of  our  revdution  our  chiefs  and 
leaders  stood  hesitating  between  remonstrance  and  rebellion,  Paine 
first  burst  forth  upon  the  world.  The  language*  if  not  the  feeling  of 
loyalty  was  at  that  dme,  everywhere  prevalent,  and  the  colonists  had 
not  Icamt  to  look  upon  themselves  in  any  other  light  than  as  **  his 
iuajesty's  most  oppresset!  bul  i-till  dutiful  subjects.  IIk  marshalled 
riicm  the  way  where  they  should  ^o,  and  pointed  out  the  path  which 
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led  to  independence.  His  Common  Sense,  speaking  a  language 
(  wliich,  to  borrow  a  hi^^ty  phrase  of  Mr.  Qieetham's)  the  peopie  had 
fi'U  hit  not  tkomght^  was  received  at  once  with  that  lucid  coKvictrnt 
with  wIMch  ve  receive  a  matfaematicel  tnitb  £m:  Uie  first  time,  and 
everjr  man  wondered  why  that  which  was  now  so  clear  had  not  always 
been  ftunUiar.  The  impulse  thus  givei^ceate4  not  tUl  Uiud  vibrated 
thvottgliout  the  whele  continent,  atid  to  the  mental  mtr^idity  of  this 
single  man  must  be  asciibed  the  praise  of  having  hastened  aithoufl^ 
mot  of  haTing  caused  the  revohttion. 

The  same  haniihood  of  mtnd  is  visible  throogliOHt  evefy  act  of  hia 
literary  life,  from  his  daring  attacks  upon  the  established  creed  of  hie 
coonliy*  dofwn  to  his  virulent  Invective  agaust  general  Washmgioo, 
at  that  time  the  favourite  of  every  friend  of  regulated  liberty  and  the 
Idol  of  popular  applause. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  thb  trait  of  character  as  it  respects  the 
individual,  is  to  give  to  every  power  of  his  mind  the  fullest  and  most 
entire  efiect  of  which  it  is  capabiei  to  sufier  no  talent  to  wither  and  die 
away  In  neglect,  chilled  by  difl|dence  or  nipped  by  disappointment,  to 
enable  him  to  seize  upon  every  auspicious  moment  of  his  life,  to  spread 
wide  the  canvass  to  every  favouring  breeze,  and  to  take  at  the  flood 
every  tide  iu  the  affairs  of  men.  With  respect  to  its  effect  upon  society, 
it  is  of  a  more  arob)gvu>u.^  luitin  e,  andpoweriuiiy  leiius  ciilicr  to  good 
or  evil,  as  it  arises  from  generous  or  selfish  motives.  To  good,  whea 
its  bourcc  is  from  ^vltllOAlt,  when  it  springs  from  high  and  honourable 
principle  or  from  benevolent  zeal  for  the  service  of  our  friends,  our 
coimtiy,  or  our  kind.  Genei  ally  to  evil — when  it  springs  from  tself^ 
and  is  suppoi-tcd  by  the  mere  conceit  or  consciousness  of  intellectual 
strength.  This  remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  influence  of 
tliis  dinpositioii  uj)on  moral  speculation  and  the  elucidation  of  truth. 

Our  moral  habits  and  affections  arc  so  nitiniately  connected  and 
blended  with  our  rational  powers,  that  humility  of  heart  is  not  less 
ncccssar)  to  the  successful  investigation  of  truth  tlum  clearness  of 
head ;  and  the  most  eagle-eyed  acuteness  may  mistake  the  patli  of 
Iknowledge  when  we  are  hurried  forward  by  arrogance,  -v\  hich  will 
never  pause  to  doubt  its  own  conclusions  or  by  passion  seeking  only  its 
own  gratification  and  blinding  us  to  every  obstacle  that  may  oppose  or 
clieck  our  desires.  Hence  it  is  t}iat  i  evelation  In  strictest  conformitv 
with  gnod  sense,  assures  us  that  divine  truth  to  be  fairly  weighed 
must  be  rccci\  cd  with  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  Httle  children^  that 
they  cannot  believe  who  9eek  only  to  rrceive  honour  Jrom  men,  but 
that  if  any  man  be  mUing  to  do  the  wilt  of  the  Father  he  thail  knotty 
f{f  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God*  We  cannot  give  a  nobler  literary 
example  of  this  truth  than  by  referring  our  readers  to  the  admirable 
Analogy  of  bishop  Biit]er»  where  Reason  may  be  seen  exerting  hersdf 
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is  hflv  Me  qpte»  of  aotet  boBUgr  yet  CMrtkmilir  tdvweinK  ilcp  tqr 

twiy  twoiMMe  the  eaMUH  eamjfnkmL  Tkm  Mpiincttt  upon  which 
tile  system  of  Butler  it  founded,  is  indeed  a  ndbleone:  it  is  not  merely 

conclusive  as  to  the  subject  in  question,  but  places  in  the  hand  of  the 
student  a  weapon  from  the  armoury  of  heaven,  whicii  no  invention  of 
sophistry  or  scepticism  can  withstand.  A  more  perfect  contrast  to 
bishop  Butler  a  rcasoner  than  Thoma&  Paine  caniiol  well  be  selected. 
Tiie  first  pi  yicipic  of  the  one  is,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  many  things, 
that  of  the  other  seems  to  be,  that  he  at  least,  understands  the  wliole 
plan  of  creation  as  it  is  or  as  it  ought  to  be.  Riitler  argues  from 
individual  facts  upwards  to  general  system.  Paine  boldly  assumes 
his  theory,  sometimes  true,  always  plausible,  aad  then  ax^gues  down- 
ward to  the  particular  fact. 

Confideat  ia  his  own  strength,  and  too  proud  to  doobt,  Paaie  verj 
seldom  paiued  to  consider  whether  his  argument  was  conformable  to 
the  great  analogy  of  nature^  and  founded  upon  broad  and  general  prii^ 
caple«  or  whether  he  reasoned  merely  from  prejudice  or  folsehoed*  or 
from  some  mdividtial  prlndple  of  human  policy  or  feeling,  just  indeed 
m  Itself,  but  too  narrow  for  the  foundation  of  any  general  rule*  Take, 
for  an  example  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  his  fovourite  argument 
against  herediury  succession,  vis.  **  That  although  men  might  by  com* 
pact  give  up  some  portion  of  their  own  rights,  this  compact  cannot 
posi9>1y  have  any  binding  effect,  upon  their  posterity  who  were  not  par- 
ties to  it.**  This,  although  founded  upon  a  proposition  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  yet  if  it  prove  any  thing,  proves  too  much;  for  the  argument  if 
good  thus  far  must  also  hold  good  against  the  justice  of  tlie  whole  of 
the  present  system  of  society  ;  since  the  necessary  constitution  of  e\  ery 
Civiii.'ed  nation  must  always  compel  the  children  to  submit  to  the 
^\h(  Ic  sysuni  of  luws  and  customs  wiuch  li.al  been  onl  i.i!icd  by  their  ' 
fathers,  and  to  A\  hich  tlicy  hud  never  at  any  time  gi\cn  iheir  express 
assent.  Besides,  what  is  the  general  operation  of  nature?  has  she 
not  made  one  generation  in  no  sm:dl  dcijree  dependant  upon  that 
'  which  preceded  it?  are  not  parents  enabled  by  their  enterprise,  their 
activity,  or  their  invention,  to  better  tlie  Cfuidition  of  their  posterity  ? 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  the  sons  often  necessarily  succeed  U> 
the  diseases,  the  ignorance,  or  U^o  poverty  of  their  sires  ? 

Again — in  hi^  attempt  to  prove  by  wiiat  he  terms  moral  evidence^, 
the  falsehood  of  the  Mosaic  history^  he  affects  jto  consider  the  drcum*  * 
moce  of  the  Israelites  being  commanded  to  extirpate  the  whole  natkn 
Vol..  III.  E  e 
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iif  the  Caiiaaidt«t»  u  SO  contrary  to  the  mini  per^^ 
es  eompletdy  to  brand  the  whole  history  as  an  imptoos  and  chirnqr 
Inposiore:  lorgetdnf;  or  not  ehootin^  to  reodDeet  that  the  pmuflih- 
mntof  hmnan  guilt  by  hirniaa  agents  Is  hi  sirietcoaferaitty  to  the 
feneral  laws  of  the  ^tttfaie  government,  and  that  the  lewish  nation 
Wens  hi  this  Instance  bot  theoMecmluHei's  of  the  just  judgments  of  tiiat 
Beitif  who  is  even'  day  seen  to  act  in  the  same  maimer  by  natural 
agents,  and  to  sweep  away  whoic  generations  by  war  or  ^stiience  or 
famine. 

TTiis  moral  defect  of  Paine's  mind,  although  it  thus  perverted  ;uicl 
clouded  his  faculties  for  the  discernment  of  trnth,  and  incapacitated 
him  from  acting  as  an  upright  judge,  did  not,  however,  lessen  his  pow- 
ers as  an  able  advocate*  Drawing  his  argumentsfrom  his  own  feebngs, 
his  pride,  his  pa88ioi|s»  or  his  prejudice,  he  argued  boldly  and  forcibly 
to  the  pride,  the  passions,  and  the  prejudices  of  his  readers.  He  pro- 
duces his  effect  of  conviction  or  persuasion  rather  by  a  certain  imp(H 
air  of  confident  assertion  wliidi  at  once  browlieats  and  silencea 
opposltlcn,  than  by  any  dexterity  or  faigennity  of  sophistry.  Indeed 
the  great  art  of  his  soplustry,  as  we  have  before  hmted,  consists  In  the 
plausibility  with  which  he  advances  (or  rather  without  formally  ad- 
vancing takes  at  once  for  granted)  folse  or  donbtfol  positions  as  gene* 
ral  and  undisputed  truths.  These  once  allowed,  the  conchisioiis  of  his 
coarse  but  powerful  logic  ai*c  generally  irresistible. 

It  was  a  favourite  bcKist  of  Paint's  iluit  he  read  iki  books,  studied 
no  man's  opinions."  This  is  a  vtry  common  weakness  of  men  of  vigo- 
nnis  and  original  mind  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early 
education.  Observing  among  those  who  pride  themscK  ts  upon  their 
literary  acquirements,  many  who  have  attained  to  tlie  iiighest  rank  of 
erudition  solely  by  the  patient  labour  of  plodding  duhiess,  and  v.  lio  re- 
gard letters  as  the  end  of  their  beint;;.  not  as  the  means  of  utility  to 
others; — many  too,  who  seek  in  tliem  nothintj  more  than  the  means  of 
elegant  amusement,  and  are  content  to  trifle  life  away  without  tt^t^imif 
their  knowledge  to  any  valuable  purpose  of  existence ;  they  proudly 
measure  themselves  with  these  learned  idlers,  and  then  hug  themselves 
with  joy  that  their  minds  have  not  been  cramped  and  fottered  by  the 
shackles  of  classic  disdplins,  and  thnr  originality  destroyed  1^  the 
habitual  recurrence  to  the  opinion  of  others.  They  do  not  ooudder 
that  leammg  however  disguised  by  pedantry  or  alfoctatkn.  Is  In  onb* 
stance  nothing  more  than  knowledge  that  aa  man  la  not  an  indepea- 
dant  but  a  sodalbetog,  toattain  to  the  U^^est  r«7enenfle  of  his 
nature  he  must  call  In  the  inteUectual  as  well  aa  the  oorpeceal  aid  of 
Iris  follow-men^-and  that  even  if  hi  the  foil  confidence  of  naslfia 
afer!l0igth  they  feel  enabled  to  reiy  upon  their  own  powers  of  speoila^* 
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tion,  and  to  reason  and  to  judge  solely  for  themselves,  still  witlMUit  tbc 
knowledge  of  fuel ^  their  strength  is  impotent  and  their  reason  vain; 
thcv  iiKiv  indeed  have  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  but  the  fulcrum  and 
the  point  uf  applicLitiuii  must  be  supplied  by  the  labuur  of  Others.  This 
cant  ot  artceiiug  to  despise  what  one  does  not  poi>i»t;i»si»  is  in  perfect 
cuuformity  to  the  general  character  of  Paine;  for  it  is  one  of  those 
comfortable  sug^gestions  which  \  a.nity  so  readily  ministers  to  our  con- 
solation when  we  find  ourseh  es  mortified  by  cunsciuus  ignorance  04' 
manifest  supeiiority.  But  ignoj-auce,  when  it  Itises  its  modesty,  ceases 
to  be  innocent  Error  has  no  apology  when  it  arises  from  wiliui  neglect 
ol  the  means  of  information. 

It  is  an  acute  remark  of  Uookfir*  borrowed  we  believe  from  wenm 
elder  kigicl«Ht  that  there  is  scarce  any  truth  of  moment,  from  whidi 
by  some  circoitous  deduction  every  other  truth  may  not  be  ratiooallf 
Inferred.  Although  this  is  not  practically  true,  nor  perhaps  even 
theotetically,  to  its  full  extent,  yet  the  mutual  connexioo  and  depend- 
ence of  every  Individual  part  of  human  knowledge  prove  that  it  is  not 
without  some  famdatkn  hi  reason*  It  is  perhaps  impossible  fat  man 
to  know  bttt  one  branch  of  science  pertetly,  and  to  know  but  that  one. 
This  is  tme  even  of  mathematical  and^tural  science,  but  peculiarly 
so  of  those  higgler  and  more  important  sulijecta  which  employed  the 
pen  efHiomas  Paine.  The  divine  and  the  politidan,  if  they  have 
any  lugher  ambition  than  that  of  being  sectarians  and  partisans^  must 
borrow  liglit  from  every  quarter.  Much  as  Paine  might  have  despi' 
ytA  the  hnmhie  diudj^ry  oi  philologists  and  grammarians,  perhaps 
even  the  study  of  words  might  have  preserved  him  from  many  an  ab- 
surdity, and  from  some  mortification. 

Ivv  cry  one,  at  all  versed  in  the  theoJc.;;ical  warfare  of  the  dav  will 
recoiicct  liie  confusion  in  which  heiiivoued  himself,  and  ihe  conse- 
quent triumph  ut  bisiiup  VV'ataoa  froni  the  nut  duly  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  analogous,  but  not  synunimous  words,  gemiintntHi  and 
QutheuLiiity,  And  if  he  had  condescended  to  learn  from  his  friend 
and  fellow -laboui  cr  in  the  revolutionary  vineyard  Home  Tooke,  the 
true  force  and  meaning  of  his  favourite  phrase,  the  rights  qf  tnati 
(i.  e.  that  which  is  rultd  or  ordained  (rectum)  for  man  to  do  or  to 
enjoy,)  he  might  have  saved  himself  and  his  followers  from  the  mi^ 
chievous  error  of  suppoilag  that  mankind  have  any  right  to  liber^ 
Isrtlier  than  they  are  able  property  to  enjoy  it. 

From  all  these  circumstances  of  Palne's  character,  It  very  natu* 
rally  followed  that  he  was  much  better  calculated  to  attack  than  to 
defend— 4o  overtnm  than  to  buUd  up.  To  elicit  general  truth  from 
a  vartooi  and  confused  mass  of  particolar  fiicts,  or  ably  to  defend  the 
gnat  fliitworts  of  society  agahist  the  cavils  of  men,  who^  JfirofeBring 
tkemthtcs  to  be  wUe  Aave  decome  Jboh^  demands  hamhle  and  pa- 
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tient  diligence,  and  much  and  accurate  knowledge.  To  attack,  re- 
quires  little  other  previatofia^vnnatiaii  than  may  be  gle«Bed  from  a 
hasty  examination  ti'Utt  tubfect  immediately  in  quettlen :  Md  confi- 
dent wuilion and  isveedve,  may  oAcn  sapply  tw  place  of  aober 
Mtton.  For  (in  Hie  wordinf  the  juMom  HMker)  ke  tet  goeth 
•boat  to  peraoftde  %  niiiHkiide  that  fhey  ate  not  lo  wdl  governed  ai 
tiMy  ought  tobe»  almn  never  mmt  attentive  or  ftveuraUebeaito; 
btcauae  they  kaewthe  raaniMd  defects  wherewrto  every  kind  ef  regl- 
MBt  lawibjecl;  but  the  secret  lets  or  diScaltiea  vUeli ita  ndea  of 
tiatt  or  dMfcli  arc  iaaimerBMe  and  mevitable,  thof  liave  not  erdSmi* 
rily  the  judgment  to  consider.  And  on  the  other  hand,  whcnHi^ 
trho  irilhdraw  their  obeffience  pretend  that  the  lawa  which  Ifaey 
ihonid  sbeyt  are  oorropt  and  vitioui ;  to  proof  of  their  goadncia,  it  be* 
hoveth  the  very  foandatioo  and  root,  the  highoti  wdlapffag  and  Ifann* 
tain  oC  them,  to  be  di^evered,"  A  town  may  be  oarried  by  aMitt  at 
tlie  paint  of  the  bayonet  by  a  ilngleeflbrtef  hvegolar  courage,  bat  fer 
its  defence,  enfeebled  at  it  ia  fer  the  purpoiea  of  war  by  the  aita  of 
pcnceand  tiie  cfaaritiet  of  eiviliaed  life,  it  has  need  of  eveiy  pro* 
teetiai  which  can  be  snppliad  by  ndlitary  science,  disciplined  vakmry 
and  veteran  expericnoe. 

Bat  the  aipimenl  and  the  sophistry,  the  ingieinuty  and  the  absai^ 
itftias  of  Fame,  have^  in  themselves  little  to  interest  posterity.  When 
the  passions  sod  interests  of  the  present  day  shall  iiave  gone  by,  and 
the  tide  of  party  feefing  spent  its  force,  Common  Sense  and  the  Age 
of  Reason,  may  perhaps  be  left  to  moulder  on  the  same  shelf  with  the 
political  reveries  and  the  sceptical  cavils  of  the  TIndals,  the  Tollands, 
and  the  Gordons  of  the  last  centnry.  If  they  arc  preserved  at  all, 
they  will  be  preserved  by  style.  As  the  malignity  ot  Junius,  so  tootiie 
vulj^ar  hardihood  of  Paine,  may  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  preser- 
ve:! like  t(x\ds  in  marble,  solely  by  the  vigour,  the  perspicuity,  and  the 
puuiy  of  language.  Hi*  conceptions  though  seldom  profound  were 
always  clear;  and  as  his  style  is  pui-ely  English,  without  anv  taint  of 
foreign  idiom,  and  unencumbered  by  any  ambitious  onianicnt ;  (lui  he 
wrote  to  be  understood  and  felt,  not  to  be  adnured,}  what  he  ciearJty 

conceived  he  as  clearly  expressed. 

lie  had  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  present  to  the  minds  of 
oihcri*  Uic  same  images  which  filled  his  own,  distinctly  and  ;is  clear- 
ly as  he  perceived  them  himself,  buch  is  his  lucid  prcspicuiiy  that  the 
<iullcst  icudci  cuuiiot,  lui  a  moment,  mistake  his  meaning;  and  such 
hisc  K qulsilc  shnplk  iiy  tiiuL  ilic  atualiuu  is  never  distracted  irom  his 
idea  by  any  adv  cniiiiuus  or  useless  image.  Nctt  Uiat  he  totally  disdains 
the  use  of  ornament — but  his  ornament  never  idle  or  ostentatious, 
and  from  the  usual  chaste  and  tcnipci  ate  tone  ut  his  coiupi tuition  his 
imo(^ciy  produces  a  mure  ^.trikiug  cilcct  than  that  of  the  mg&i  gorge* 
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wad  ipieiidid  style.  He  is  sometimes  aBimmfd  tMtt  never  €Xtniv»> 
gant,  occasionally  concise  but  never  obscure. 

We  know  of  no  modem  writer  of  equal  alld  similar  exctilence  ex«< 
cept  icaes  of  Naylancl»  who,  by  a  »ng:uUr  oeMdeace,  m  nearly  re- 
aevtdei Peine  iaakyleaBlw  widely diflerad fivm  bin  in  epnmnise 
l^acUiesamctiinethat  thcoae  wasbosiediniKnemimUngtbedoe^ 
trinea  of  anardiy  and  diabelief,  the  other  waa  wielding  the  vtrf  sane 
arma  with  equal  abUtty  in  defence  of  the  wUdeit  tory  notsona  ef  the  d^ 
vine  tight  ef  Icings^  .and  the  moat  extravagant  and  enekaive  doctrinea 
flf  the  bigheat  tthool  of  high  church  divmlty*  Bnt  the  errora  off  Jbnci 
were  of  the  head  not  the  heart,  and  thoo^  m  iome  pointa  extrava- 
gant, hbprinciplea,  hithemam*  were  aoand  and  oQcoeUent*  Pnine'e 
d>ject  waa  evil;  the  good  which  he  aometinea  eiaeted  wai>  aa  oe 
regarda  hinuelf,  ncddeolal,  and  hia  literaiy  excellence  aerved  ne 
other  end  than  to  render  palateble  the  poiaon  whkh  he  prepared—he 
profaned  his  God-givcu  8trcngth*'—4r^'idam  timtrttvU  criminc  vu* 
€em. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  exti  aoi  clinary  ni:in  appeal's  to  m  as 
an  autlior.  Let  us  now  examine  his  character  ai»  k  stands  in  Mr. 
Cheetham's  biography  and  see  bow  ^eU  tiie  story  of  his  U£b  tells  in 
iii&tory." 

The  education  and  early  life  of  Thomas  Paine  diflfered  in  nothing 
fimn  thai  of  any  other  intelligent  and  enterprising  youni^  mechanic. 
As  SOQO  aa  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  his  trade  he  left  his  na- 
tive town  of  Thetfordt  and  rambled  up  to  JLondoa,  with  no  higher  am* 
bilion  than  that  of  establiahing  himself  in  hunness  ns  a  master  stay* 
■aker.  Not  InMsediately  aacceednig  In  hia  trade  he  abandoned  it  and 
went  to  aen  In  a  privateer,  which,  however,  he  soon  left  to  return 
tahis  origfaial  occupation.  In  this  Ke  remained  for  some  thne  till  he 
abtafaied  a  plaoe  in  the  excise,  which  he  held  for  about  twelve  years, 
when  he  waa  dismtsaed,  aa  it  was  said,  for  some  malepractice> 

Having  ahont  this  time  fsBed  in  business  as  a  grocer,  and  soon  af^er 
separated  frem  Ua  wife,  (for  what  reason  it  is  not  exactly  known)  he 
foend  hhMdIat  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  alone,  destitute,  and  friend- 
less.  After  having^  scantily  supported  himself  for  a  rimt  thne  as  a  gar« 
ret  writer  in  Loiidkm,  he  emigrated  to  this  country,  by  the  advice  of 
dootcr  Franklin,  in  the  yen*  1775.  And  here  his  literai  y  anrl  political 
career  commenced.  At  that  moment,  when  all  the  tnlLiiLs  uud  enter- 
prise of  the  country  were  roused  into  activity,  as  by  an  electric  sluck, 
the  faculties  of  Paine  partuuk  of  the  general  impulse  and  seemed  at 
once  to  evoh  e  themselves,  lie  started  into  political  existence,  like  the 
Minerva  of  Grecian  fable,  m  the  full  maturity  and  pertectinii  of  pnpu- 
hur  eloquence.  The  popularity  and  effect  of  his  Common  Sense  was 
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■wonderful  :i lid  uncxanii)icd.  Whether  this  was  produced  by  the  ex.- 
cellenceot  its  manner,  cr  jM'incipallyby  its  happening  to  chime  in  witli 
the  feelings  of  tlie  hour  may  be  a  fair  subject  of  discussion.  Still,  howe* 
ver,  ttkcjact  of  this  popularity  and  effect  is  undeniable,  and  Paine  must 
be  allowed  the  praise  of  having  performed  (like  Columbus  with  his 
egg)  what  Hew  had  deemed  practicable  and  none  had  dared  to  attempt 
The  Mccefa  of  this  performance  encouraged  him  to  abandon  tone 
edier  Ulenuy  occupations  hi  which  he  had  engaged  on  his  first  arrival 
•ad  to  devote  hlmoell  entirely  to  poGtics.  Thechie&of  the  revofaitioa 
were  too  wise  to  neglect  avalUng  themselves  of  his  pqpnlar  talents,  and 
he  **  ateottpatdedthe  amy  of  independence  as  a  sort  of  itinerant  wri* 
ter,  olwUch  hto  pen  was  an  appendage  almost  as  necessary  and  for- 
midable at  its  cannon.  When  the  colonists  drooped  he  revived  them 
with  a  Cftssis.**  This  publication  possessed  much  of  the  same  kkad 
of  excellence  wlikh  marked  his  Com m ok  Sknse;  yet,  considering  that 
the  people  had  now  become  fully  fimdUarised  with-  the  Idea  of  revolii- 
tioo,  and  that  the  boldness  of  manner  and  daring  novelty  of  design 
which  had  so  effectually  awakene^  the  public  attention  to  his  former 
production,  must  have  now  lost  no  small  part  of  their  power  of  excit- 
ing iuiLi  cst  or  curiosity,  it  not  ;l  littic  sui  pi  iziiii^  that  their  influence 
upon  the  community  bliuuld  lia.vc  been  su  gruiiL  rcriitipb  n  may  be  ac- 
couiitL-d  tur  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  popular  mind  at  th:it  time 
unaccustomed  to  this  sort  of  poHtical  appeal,  which  has  since  become 
so  frequeut  as  to  dcadca  ali  sensibility  to  it,  was  then  in  a  state  to  re- 
ceive a  \ery'  high  dcgi  ec  of  excitement  from  a  stimulus  which  in  its 
present  comparative  apathy  and  exhaustion  would  scarcely  be  felt : 
upon  the  same  principle  that  the  effect  of  music, ^eloquence,  and  poe- 
try is  most  powerful  among  the  rudest  nations.  As  a  reward  for  the 
service  thus  rendered  by  his  pen  he  was,  in  1777,  appointed  by  con- 
gress secretary  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affurs»  a  sort  of  under 
derkshipt  at  a  low  salary*  but  from  which  he  afterwards  sought  to  de- 
rive some  degree  of  consequence  by  dignifying  it  with  the  title  of  secre-^ 
taty  oC  foreign  affidrs.  In  this  station  he  cgntinued  for  nearly  two 
years,  when  he  was  forced  to  res^  his  employment  hk  consequence 
of  a  breach  of  his  official  oath  of  secresy— a  very  wanton  violation  of 
duty;  to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no  higher  inducement  than  the 
idle  desire  of  gratifying  his  vanity  by  a  newspaper  triumph*  He  sup- 
ported himself  for  some  time  first  as  a  clerk  to  a  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  afterwards  to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  still  continn* 
ing  his  Crisis  with  unabated  seal  and  power  of  popular  persuasion  un- 
til 1781,  when  a  mission  was  despatched  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  loan,  and  Paine  was  selected  by  colonel  L:iut  ens,  the  envoy, 
tu  accompaay  him  »i:>  a  kind  oi  uiioihciui  secretary,  i  he  wiioie  roerit  of 
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this  project,  us  well  as  of  the  success  of  tlie  mission  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  arrogate  to  himself:  but,  as  Mr.  C.  has  very  clearly  shown  thft 
falsity  of  one  part  of  this  boat>t,  (that  it  was  by  the  supply  thus  procu- 
red by  his  instntmenuUty,  that  general  VVashingUm  was  enabled  to 
proceed  in  the  operations  of  his  last  campaign)  we  may  reasonably  in- 
fer, that,  to  say  the  least,  he  very  groBsly  exaggerated  his  share  in 
tills  traPMCstko.  Upon  his  return,  he  resumed  the  peiit  and  ocmtinued 
to  empky  it  on  various  political  subjects  till  the  peace  of  Hie 
mind  had  now  become  so  mach  habituated  to  the  bustle  of  politics  and 
the  tmnalt  of  revdntion  that  it  could  not  eadly  adapt  Itself  to  this 
veah  andp^ing  time  of  peace.  After  havii^  obtained  from  congress 
and  sevend  of  the  state  legtalatures  liberal  grants  of  money  and  con-^ 
fiscated  Uuids«  he  returned  to  Europe  ostensibly  with  the  vi^w  of  pnn 
caring  the  asalatance  of  the  opulent  or  enteiprishig  In  carrying  into 
tSkct  a  very  ingenious  mechanical  improvement  in  the  structure  of 
bridges;  but  probably,  secretly  and  more  powerfully  influenced  by 
some  distant  hope  of  exciting  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  Great  Britain, 
which,  if  once  raised,  his  vanity  doubtless  led  him  to  believe,  he  could 
easily  divert  to  his  own  purposes  of  policy  or  ambition.  But  France, 
and  aul  Engkind  was  destined  to  have  the  honour  of  leading  up  llie 
death-dance  of  Jacobmic  reform."* 

Paine  gladly  seized  tlie  oiipoi  tunity  to  snatch  a  brand  from  the 
conflagration  which  desolated  tlie  continent,  and  rushed  with  furious 
joy  to  fire  his  native  land.  In  1791  he  published  the  first  part  of  his 
Rights  of  Man,  in  answer,  as  he  thought  fit  to  style  it,  to  Mr.  Burke's 
Reflections.  This  production  "  was  from  similarity  of  cause  as  ptijnilar 
in  England  as  his  Common  Sense  had  been  in  America."  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  Februaiy  1792,  by  the  second  part,  in  wiiich  "  he  openly  and 
Ssarlessly  called  upon  the  people  to  revolt,  and  nnequivocally  advoca- 
ted a  subversioQ  of  the  government."  This  at  length  awakened  the  in- 
dignation of  the  administration,  and  the  attorney-general  was  instruct- 
ed to  commence  a  prosecution  against  the  author.  Fortunately  just 
before  his  trial  a  French  deputation  announced  to  him  that  he.  had 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  national  convention,  a  compliment  which 
had  been  also  paid  to  0r.  Priestley,  and  several  others  of  the  most 
active  enemies  of  establishment  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world,^^ie 
imme^fiatety  embraced  the  opportunity  of  retiring  without  diagrace 
from  his  natiie  country,  and  fled  to  France  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm  of  anarchy.  Here  we  find  him  for  some  time  buf- 
feting the  billows  of  faction^-^mffrsiM  dviUbu9  unc/w-^iUthe  end  of 
1793,  when  be  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Robes^terian  committee 
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of  safety.  As  soon  as  be  was  liberated  be  made  bis  appearance  m  « 
new  character,  as  the  assailant  of  Christianity,  by  the  pnbticatkn  ciC 
his  Age  of  Reason,  which  had  been  written  a  short  time  pre^ioas  to 
his  imprisonment.  There  was  little  of  novels  hi  the  argument  d  thin 
work,  which  consists  chiefly  of  such  hackneyed  aad  often  answered 
objections  as  he  might  very  easily  have  gleaned  up  at  second  band  froan 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  or  BolingbrolLe,  from  the  conversatkn  (for  he  as* 
suits  us  tliat  he  never  read)  of  the  literateura  and  philosophists  of 
Paris.  But  the  iiiainitjr  is  his  own,  and  that  manner  added  lo  the  popu- 
hiritv  of  his  name,  coukl  not  fail  of  giving;  it  currency.  This  was  suc- 
ciccU  d  by  a  number  of  unimportant  tracts,  and  in  April  1796,  by  a 
virulent  attack  upon  general  Washington,  on  the  grouiul  ot  Ins  not 
having  exerted  his  official  influence  with  the  French  goveniment  to 
obtain  lus  liberation  from  prison.  He  remaioed  in  Paris,  continuing  to 
propagate  his  doctrines  by  every  means  in  his  power,  for  six  years 
longer,  associating  during  that  period  with  the  lowest  company^ 
and  indulging  his  thirst  for  ttqnor  to  the  greatest  excess*  He  became 
•o  filthy  in  his  person^  so  mean  inliis  dress,  and  so  notorkos  a  sot  that 
all  Boen  oC  decency  in  Paris  airalded  him***  The  tamnltuous  uproar  cf 
revolntian  having  now  settled  down  into  the  awfbl  stfllnte  of  despot- 
ism, he  found  his  occupation  at  an  end,  and  in  1803  finally  retomed 
lo  America,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  From  this  period  nntil 
his  death  in  1809.  Mr.  Cheetham's  narrative  Is  minute  and  parllcnlar, 
gathered  partly  from  personal  knowledge  and  partly  from  informa- 
tion obtained  firom  persons  who  hod  lived  during  that  time  in  habits 
of  frequent  intercourse  with  Paine.  Its  particularity  and  anecdote 
would  be  amusing  did  not  the  subject  of  his  biography  present  such  a 
grobs  and  nauseous  compound  of  pet\ilancc  and  malignity,  of  gamlous 
vanity  and  giuvuihui;  avarice,  of  disgustinj;  filth  and  beastly  intenipe- 
raiice,  as  caimot  be  contemplated  without  disv^st  and  horror.  The 
oihibition  of  this  vuigar  vice  and  coarse  liLbauchery  is  rendnx d  more 
tmplcasant  by  their  being  evidently  neither  caused  nor  acc  )nii):inied 
by  any  decay  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  narrative  is  like  a  por- 
trait of  the  Dutch  school,  every  wart  and  excre^sencc,  every  blotch 
'  and  sore  of  the  original  is  accurately  transfeired  to  the  canvass.  Yet 
we  cannot  blame  Mr.  Cheetham.  Paine  never  omitted  any  opportunity 
of  giving  weight  to  his  opinions  by  referring  to  Ids  former  services  to 
the  state,  and  the  long  established  reputation  of  his  character— let  hk 
character  then  be  perfectly  known,  aad  let  it  have  its  fell  elfect 

Mr.  C's  style,  bating  some  few  inaccuracies,  is  hi  general  chaste 
and  energetic,  and  occasionally  forcible  and  elegant  to  no  commoii  de- 
gree. He  deals  too  much  In  general  terms  of  disapprobatioo  and  in- 
vective, and  talks  too  often  of  the    vulgarity,"  the   fihhiness,'*  and 
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the  impiety  of  Paine,  w  hi^ti  the  simple  nurrution  of  the  facts  wovikl  have 
protiuced  the  intended  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  would 
have  given  to  the  biography  an  air  of  dignified  impartiality  which  tliia 
fort  of  vague  declamatioa  and  ceasure  is  calculated  to  lessen.  Neither 
does  he  appear  willing  to  allow  Paine  all  the  praise  of  abUity  in  tlie 
dteieminatK>n  of  his  doctrines  to  which  we  think  him  entitled:  this  i« 
|MTtiCQlar!y  observable  hi  his  remarks  on  Paine's  ttyic  ^  haa  been 
'ttigent  in  the  collection  of  facta^  and  is,  we  beUcve,  oauaUy  aocaratet 
hat  we  could  have  wished  more  pains  had  been  taken  to  collect  and 
preserve  some  portion  of  that  immense  fond  of  nnecdole  and  secret 
histoty  with  which  tlie  memory  of  Pahie  was  stored.  Tet  perhaps  ha 
did  not  deserve  a  Bosweli,  and  he  may  be  considered  upon  the  whole 
as  fortunate  In  having  obtained  a  more  .able  biographer  than  most  ef 
the  great  men  of  his  day. 

The  political  ophitons  of  Mr.  C.  as  they  appear  in  his  book,  are 
moderate  and  temperate,  and  therefore  for  the  most  part  just— ^n* 
taidted  by  extravagance  of  democracy,'  yet  free  from  any  allbcted 
di&regard  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  We  do  not  wholly  agree  with 
him  in  some  ctf  his  speculations  on  British  politics,  nor  in  his  despond- 
ing views  of  the  future  destinies  of  the  liberty  of  our  own  countn'. 
These  are  subjects  however  upon  which  difference  of  opinion  may  be 
very  haMj.lessly  iiidiilj^^-u. 

The  following  ijiis^nge  is  no  uniavourabic  i>|>ecimen  eitiicr  of  Mr. 
C<'s  style  or  Uij^  q|>i|uons. 

The  usurpation  of  the  national  assembly,  necessary  in  the  process  of  con« 
founding  valuable,  essential,  and  unaltenJule  distinctions;  necessary  in  the 
process  of  tumult  and  carnage;  necessary  in  the  throes  which  a  great  ivitias 
must  suffer  in  going  down  from  some  oppression  to  all  anarchy,  and  from  all 
anarchy  to  what  we  now  see  and  feel,  all  possible  despotism;  that  act  of  as- 
somption  worked  up  all  England,  a  few  men  of  cool  reflection,  deep  pene* 
tratioa,  great  eiperience,  and  greater  solidity  excepted,  to  a  pitch  ofenthu* 
stasm  little  short  of  madness.  There  was  indeed  something  perhaps  awftdly 
grand,  certainly  horror*exciting,  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  splendid  go- 
lenunents  iathe  transfer  of  alt  power  from  those  who  had  excluded  the  people 
from  any  participation  of  it  to  the  people  themselves,  who  knew  not  what  to 
do  with  iti  who  could  give  it  no  form,  no  direction,  and  who,  in  a  tumult  of 
joy,  excited  by  being  maaters,  without  knowing  how  to  master  themselves, 
could  not  but  commit  in  a  few  months,  probaUy  in  so  many  days,  acts  of  ty« 
rsnay  and  cruelty  for  which  an  age  of  well  rsgulaled  freedom  could  not  aife- 
fMtelyopamainate  Engliihmnn,  wboae  heaiu  were  sound,  iHiose  rntan- 
tioM  veee  psedi  who  ietcd  their  eoiuitqb  who  idoUaed  tiaeglid  and  vencra- 
bte  frtedoni*  bilk  whose  nations,  as  evafltt  have  proved*  were  vlaienaiy.  Wees 
ini«|ilnneaathadiaemhr»hnc»tof  a  na^boutinf  nation,  from  hi^conti- 
■MdbMidafe.  If  eness  of  gr^belalioiw  andtlo&iigiand»  the  dan|picafa#- 
Vol.  Ill*  9  f 
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cess,  could  bate  been  avoided,  there  would  have  been  in  all  ihis  a  hunaanity 
flf  character,  a  generotity  of  feeling;,  a  nobleness  of  spirit,  wlncU  tutute  age» 
would  have  admired  and  apf>laudt-d.  But  men  oi  proi«eiiy,  men  of  scn^ 
ncn  of  letters,  men  who  therefo.  e  should  not  liavf  suft<  j  t  d  reliecuon  to  be 
•forpowered  by  gorgeous  noveiUe*,  by  real  m  cket  lc  s.by  changes  which 
ire  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief,  f  ri,'  i  ihLiT  iljoy  were  free,  forgot 
that  they  were  Englishn-en,  and,  boundm^-  m  rxultuig  tliuug^ht  over  the  prc- 
CaneUof  tlieirisle,  became  Frenchmt  n:  noi  uf  ibe  uuubles,  nor  oi  the  states- 
general,  nor  of  the  national  assembly,  nor  ,1  its  famous  declaration  of  rights, 
fbf  they  had  more  liberty  than  the  nriiioQal  assembly  could  com  p  relic  ad,  or 
FimeeDjoy*  but  in  the  momenu  of  t  i  enzy,  for  frenzy  a  suixly  was,  deposing 
f  noohmeiii  Frenchmen  of  the  naUoncU  razor  stamp.  The  vtorld  was  to  be- 
come a  republic  of  licentiousness  in  fact;  a  fraternity  of  incongruous  and  re- 
peUing  atoms;  a  brotherhood  of  absurd  pnncjpies  und  .rrcducibie  rules.  Thia 
«ta  the  philosophy  i  this  lUf  charm  ;  as  if  all  naturt-,  al  the  con^Tnand  of  pre- 
sumptuous and  impious  Frenchmfn,  would  at  once  ^\\c  way;  as  it,  to  use 
the  language  of  Fielding's  SqtKirc,  ihc  eternal  huiess  ofthin^-s  could  be  un- 
fitted, recreated,  and  now  modelU  d.    Furi^,tan  jacobin  clubs  were  imitated 
in  London.    Fraleinal  hugs  were  mterciiang.  d  by  jacobin  plenipotentiariea. 
Itevoln^ion  dinners  were  hud  all  ovi  r  England,  .ind  i  evolutionary  toasts  drarft 
Sven  Dr.  Price  gave  for  his  toust  at  one  of  these  jubilees  of  preparaton  com- 
motion, "  the  parliament  ot  England  ;  may  it  become  a  National  Asttmbly 
Could  his  meaning  be  mistaken  ?   The  National  Assembly  uf  France  had  de- 
dared  for  a  limited  monarchy,  which  England  had,    it  bad  established,  or 
rather  it  had  prescribed  upon  paper,  trial  by  jury.    Was  Eng-Und  without 
lids  palladium  of  safety  ?    All  Uic  paper  ininiuniues  which  the  Naiional  A$- 
iembly  had  allowed  in  its  declaration  oi  ng-bts,  which  were  never  reduced  to 
ynctice,  feU  vaatly  short  of  tlie  excellence  (jt  British  enjoyment.  But  France 
WM  only  in  the  adolescence  other  work.    ^I  oni  Innited  monarchy  she  was 
^figingto  unlimited  devastation.    She  was  to  be  a  spick-and-span  new  na- 
tion.  All  old  things  were  to  be  done  ;iway.   England  too  was  to  be  ne  w-boro. 
The  world  a  republic  or  a  dusert  wa8t)ue  of  the  huma.ne  aogmas.  Hunted, 
piUaged,  and  blood-sucked,  a  desert  ii  uiighi  be,  bvit  a  republic,  and  least 
of  lilt  a  republic  like  that  to  which  France  was  hastening,  it  could  not  be. 

To  the  biography  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  veocraMe  vke 
pre  sident  of  the  United  Statttb  It  b  perhaps  overloaded  with  aUmlfla 

to  Uie  factious  politics  of  the  day,  hut  much  of  the  eulogy  is  juit  and 
elegant.   We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  a  single  paragraph  of 

"WeU- turned  iind  well-niei  iied  paiicgyric 

The  peieep  wUeh  gane  you  anaitioii  and  ewwoed  yea  with  iauMMdllf  ,M 
not  efface  from  the  minda  of  yoor  Allow  eitsaena  the  jiwt  impHiMloM  wUeh 
your  meiitorious  lervicea  had  itamped  opoa  them*  For  tweiity-4iiie  yem* 
yoa  adminiiteiod  the  government  of  the  atatel  Theie  it  no  eoh^ginm  if 
IwguafothatcattoqjMtthoeyityemofthefiwt*  iiowholaa 
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mt,  where  a  revdhttion  had  lei  looM  the  passions— whm  the  picss  is  laccB* 
lioas  heyond  all  example — where  suffhige,  with  few  exeepttoos,  is  in  evoqr 
ttan'e  hmde  ■  where  the  popidtr  will  b  almost  without  feitndnt  - wheft 

^ma^fogues,  greedy  of  money,  avaricioua  of  popular  honour,  are  ntiTneroo^ 
and  ambitious,  and  like  all  other  demagY)gties,  hypocritical,  perfidious,  rt* 
aiorseless ;  in  such  a  republic,  under  such  circumstances,  his  merit  mutt  be 
freat,  who,  without  flattertn(?  the  vanity  of  the  multitude,  without  courting 
their  capricioas  favours,  djgnitie(11y  retains  a  station  so  elevated  for  a  period 
fO  long.  I  like,  said  Lord  M«in<tfie1(],  that  popularity  which  foUows,  not  the! 
which  is  run  after.  That  great  man  liked,  I  fear,  what  he  neftr  enJoycA 
yoii»  sb,  noce  happy,  eid<9«4i  in  ptenitiidc^  tbtt 


SCXSHCS— FOR  TBS  FORT  FOLIO* 

BQ9che$U^ near  Rkkmmid^I>u.Vr^ im* 

Mr.  Oloschool, 

Idbwrve,  witliplMiiieytiMtTlitPart  Folio  raalket  an  ii^niM 
■Be^Brf  of  intiqQitf,  which  npreseiited  Hw  Mam  M  nMer  deitiei^ 
vnlkiBglwadliihvid.  Your  p^getaietoliapplydivmified  that  cv^ij 
coe  «f  yonr  readert*  whatever  hb  taaie  may  be,  fiada  in  them  a  liuoi* 
tions  banquet  It  ia  true  that  you  partleiilarly  delight  to  explore  the 
ioveiy  Held  of  elegant  ttterature,  aa  a  lovereita  hia  fiivourite  dooi^ 
nion;  yet  yoe  do  not  feftiae  to  wander,  with  the  votary  of  the  exact 
■dencea,  intothe  fertile  thott|^  unadorned  regiaoa  of  abatmae  vaaeareh. 
fbaaemed  of  Tcraatile  powera,  tlie  gemna  that  preiidea  over  yoor  mlt- 
leteating  miaceBany  excela  in  the  art    deUctawU  pariterfiariurque 

Thia  well-known  character  of  The  Port  Folio  hidnces  me  to  hivite 
your  attention,  and  that  of  your  readera,  to  the  contenta  of  a  imaH 
work,  jnat  pobliahed  In  Richmond,  and  which  profemei  no  lesa  an  ob» 
Jcct  than  to  account,  upon  a  principle  entirely  new,  ibr  several  impofw 
tant  pheoaoMaar  hi  the  physical  worid,  and*  eipeclally,  for  thoae  odii* 
blledby  thetidea,  the  trade*winda,  and  the  aingnlar  con^Mond  aub* 
atances,  which  have  frequently  been  observed  to  descend  from  the  vp* 
per  T«gittia  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  evtht  and  are 
neraily  known  under  the  name  ai/aiUng  arours. 
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The  work  alluded  to  is  entitled  **  \  ncvv  tiicory  of  the  diiiraal  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  demonstrated  upon  mathematical  principles,  fi*oiii 
the  properties  of  the  cycloid,  and  the  epicycloid,  by  John  Wood." 

Beside  tlte  important  curves  obtained  by  cutting  a  Cone  in  diflbrent 
manDei*8»  several  carves  of  various  origin  anddenominatfons  are  wett- 
known  to  have  employed  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  mathemati- 
cians. Such  are.  among  others,  the  cycloid  and  the  epicycloid.  The  la* 
hours  of  Pasohaly  Huygrns,  Bemoeille,  fcc  have*  in  some  measure, 
•oosecrated  the  cycloid,  fmd  Mr.  Wood's  applicatioo  of  its  princ^;ial 
property  will,  no  doubtt  render  that  curve  still  more  celebrated, 
more  precious  to  science.  That  principal  property  of  the  cyckid  ii, 
that  a  body  revolving  along  it  describes  unequal  arcs  In  equal  timet;  or 
(to  use  the  very  insunce  which  has  certahdy  given  rise  to  all  the  n»» 
searches  on  this  subject,  from  those  of  Merseane  to  the  present  theoiy) 
the  top  of  a  carriage-whtil  hi  metii  anMres  with  greater  vdodftf 
than  the  bottom.*'  This  results  from  the  compound  motioi  of  the  whieel» 
vis :  a  motion  round  its  axis,  and  a  motion  along  a  horlsootal  plane.  As 
this  truth  stands  on  the  strong  basis  of  demonstration,  h  may  be  nana* 
med  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  applications  of  which  may  beoooM 
veiy  numerous,  and  productive  of  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Of  this  important  property  of  the  cycloid,  two  applications  only 
seem  to  have  been  made,  before  Mr.  WcxkI's  in^nimis  idea  of  apply- 
iuji  it  to  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  cai  ih.  iiiiygerjs  ubtained  a  very 
desirable  object  by  uiakiiig  [)cndulunis  describe  cycloidal,  instead  of 
Vfrcnlar  arc«i;  and  M'Laurin,  in  hi^  account  ot  sir  Isaac's  Newion's  dis- 
ro\  cries,  determined  the  path  ot  a  satellite  to  be  an  epicycloid  of  a  cer- 
tain description,  arrivmg,  as  he  himself  observes,  at  the  same  resolt 
as  the  };jeat  NcT^ton,  thotigh  by  a  uuae  circuitous  route. 

Mr.  WfXTfrs  a])pliratioii,  therefore,  is  altnj^cther  new  and  original, 
it  consists  in  his  considering  the  earth  as  a  wheel,  or,  if  you  like  it  tet- 
ter, in  considering  the  equator,  and  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  as  so 
many  wheels,  having  a  common  .ixis,  viz.  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The 
motion  of  every  point  on  the  eaith's  surface  is,  therefore,  compounded 
of  two  motions,  a  rotary  motion  round  the  axis,  and  a  progMshni 
tinn  along  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  Hence,  it  follows  that  every  tndl 
point  must  describe  a  curve  of  the  epicyclddal  kind.  Upon  thia  a|ipli» 
cation  the  whole  fabric  of  the  author's  fngenioas  theory  is  ereclMd. 

In  the  first  book  of  his  woriL  whereia  he  demenstrM*  whatever 
belongs  to  the  cycloid,  and  the  epicydoid,  he  scarcely  dtlmft  any  oOMT 
merit  than  that  of  having  Inmlnoudy  arranged  and  devdoped  ^e  d!^ 
eoveries  of  his  predecessors  ui  the  same  career.  Yet,  even  here,  I 
serve  several  coroUariea,  and  some  propositions,  enttrely  new.  The 
twelfth  proposition  particdarly  deserves  attenticn  as  ImmeAaeelf  and 
ewcBtiaBy  connected  whh  the  inqnh^.  II  serm  to  ettataUah  the  tatlb 
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of  any  one  puijit  in  the  upper  hcmisplicre  to  that  of  ilu  \x  nnt  diametri- 
cally (i|)posite;  anil  supplies  a  torTniila  which,  bcihg  applied  in  the  se- 
cond hook.  tot!ie  luuiiou  of  the  earth,  shows  the  difference  of  velocity 
of  any  point  under  the  eq^iator,  at  noon  and  at  midnight,  and  at  other 
c^respondiog  hours.  B)'  this  difference  of  velocity,  the  action  of  gra- 
vity ift  necessarily  affected.  Hence,  a  body  is  found  to  weigh  lets  at 
■ma  than  at  midnight.  Sue.  This  consaderatton  oar  theorist  afterwards 
exMods  to  the  fluids  which  encompata  the  cartht  and  proves  that  the 
dUfereooe  of  ^vity  resulting  from  epicycioidal  motioB  has  upon  suck 
tttids  an  effect  considerably  greater  than  that  of  either  the  sun,  or  ths 
kMk  The  Kewtobiali  thtory  of  the  tides  being,  as  is  well  hnowa»  un* 
sMisiscfeory  in  soneitf  Its  esMOtial  points;  and  the  polar  effusfanseftlit 
hiishie  nnd  jnstly  celehran  d  St*  Pierre  net  appearing  adequate  to  their 
Hp^iisi,  J  eifecti,  Mr.  Wood  easily  evhices  the  msnfficiengy  of  fanner 
MM  toMent  for  the  phenenena  mder  considetntiea,  and  8uhsi»> 
llleft  «» them  his  luttdasMntai  piincipie,  which,  m  die  second  chapter 
cTthelldrd  hool^  he  sutes  to  raise  the  tides  eboHtthhrteen  fact,  twice 
e%'ery  twenty-fear  hosrs*  To  the  sane  canse  he  leiHS  th*  tind»  winds, 
and  those  siony  aubatantea  whkh  are  said  to  have  desoended  from 
Heaven.  These  he  considers  as  volcanic  products,  projected  from  the 
earth  and  carried  to  an  iiiimen!»e  distance  from  the  place  of  projection 
by  the  ciiflfcrence  of  velocity  in  oppusilc  points  of  the  jjiubc,  uudcr  ihc 
same  parallel  oi  latitude. 

Time  does  not  permit  ine  to  abridge  or  condeiiaKj  the  train  ot  ]  t  ;isoii- 
ins;  used  by  the  theorist.  The  inquisitive  are  referred  to  the  \s  ork  it- 
sdt,  where  extent  of  research,  and  mathematical  prolimdity  and  aoMr 
tacy  are  cinuiLiitly  cuiispicumis. 

This  theory,  Mr.  Oldscaool,  though  I  do  not  yet  assent  to  all  the  in- 
ferences of  the  autiior,  1  cwisider  as  a  new  and  important  i>nk  in  the 
va<vt  chain,  which  will  probably  constitute,  at  some  future  period,  a  sa> 
^MuMtf  en$iemble  of  physical  knowledge.  Its  fundamental  principle 
Is  not  a  gratuitous  and  nwrely  explicative  hypotliesis :  it  does  not  su^ 
sUtute  •  ftvr  the  mihuewn  cause  of  caditing  phenoMsna  sone  obscure 
•sdiniefiatoeagtttti  whlch«  if  net  areality,  saay,  upon  the  whete, 
ilHid  as  the  reprssemtMlve  of  tnth.  Here  we  have  history  and  not 
miance.  In  eflbct,  giwit  the  dinmal  and  annual  motion  of  tlic  earth, 
every  pdnt  of  its  sntfaoe  meat  BCcessaHly  revolve  whh  unequable  ve- 
loBliy«  Mid,  «f  ooarse»  desoribe  nnec|oal  ares  m  eqeal  tiSMS.  And  who 
wMldeny  that  dlflbfl«nce  of  veloGity  most  be  attended  with  certain  ef- 
Ibets^  Thenglh  itself  an  eWictt  It  becuwes  ferns  an  toipoitant  cause, 
W  wfcidi  we  may  legiUniately  refer  certain  phenomena.  And  here,  Mr. 
OMsciiool,  eandonr,  petwverance,  and  patient  investigatiisi  mast  be 
our  guides.  i4t  ns  spurn  the  fetters  of  antiquated  error,  nd  a  servile 
neqiteMCe fin allreoefTeddPCtrines  ^^'^wdlimjwr^rfiB^fHam^giM' 
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fn***— but  let  us  not  yield  too  much  to  tlie  enthusiabiu  ot  lun  el  c  ncep- 
tioii!5.  We  cannot  hope  to  develop  ali  the  mystenes  of  natare,  but  we 
may  hope  continually  to  approximate  tow  irds  the  focus  of  compiete 
philosophic  iliuiiun  irion.  Sh  ill  1  c  >nfe<?s.  it  ^  Our  light  in  many  bran- 
ches, of  physics  appe  irs  to  me  yet  crepuscular.  Let,  therefore,  each  ' 
votary  of  science  endeavour  to  contribute  a  few  rays,  and  let  those  rays 
be  made  to  converge  in  one  point.  The  great  Newton  has  observed  the 
lunar  and  solar  influences  upon  the  tides:  St.  Pierre  has  proved  alternate 
cfibuons  from  the  poles:  both  these  are  demonstrated  tobe  inaufficieiit  fot 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  attributed  to  their  agency;  and  a  new 
CMte  ocairt  to  tlie  sagacious  mind  of  Mr.  Wood.  Why  not  admit  aU 
tbeie  agents  as  concurring  in  the  completiso  of  the  result  under  consi- 
deration,  the  tldes^  Why  that  sbigular  propensity  of  the  human  mind 
to  refer  as  many  effects  as  possible  to  one  single  cause?  We  call  this 
ttm^lffyiiig,  and  §imfUiciiy\»t  according  to  us*  the  true  march  of  natnre. 
The  very  ttmctnre  of  animals  and  vefetablet»  and  the  complex  afeop 
tf  of  their  varioiis  organs,  e^mce  the  oontiaty*  I  know  that  I  directly 

appose  ene el tiMfwIst^AMIsflSi^Mtzsiv*  bvtthat  rule  was  made hjr 
ene  intent  epona  theoryt  wlwre  a  slngjto  priaci^  predommates;  andl 
my  wen  contest  lulegi^aey.  Evenin  anteUeotual  and  moral  reieng* 
cheit  thb  exdmive  splrk  is  ohservable.  Halvedaa  ascribes  everf  HUnf 
to  education;  doctor  Gall  of  Vienna  every  thing  to  nature;  and  he  finds 
the  mora&ty  of  man  In  certain  prominences,  and  depressiont  oC  tbe 
tad.  Here  we  have  the  materialists,  there  •  tlie  ideaUsts.  BiaqgraiU 
lMk^1um»lMen  made  to  relisr  the  Beeullfia  and  Sttblhne**eacii  «b 
a  single  fimdamental  principle.  Medkine  has  not  been  free  from  this 
spirit  of  system.  In  short,  as  every  religious  sectary  pretends  to  have 
Goti  in  his  ch;ipeK  so  every  philosopher  will  have  tae  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth  on  his  side.  But  this  is  idle  d^ression. 
'  To  conclude— Mr.  Wood  shall  long  be  remembered  in  the  scienti- 
fic world  as  having  explodeu  the  opiuiua  hitherto  generally  recei%'ed» 
that,  every  twenty-four  hours,  each  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
revolves  from  west  to  cast,  all  round,  with  an  equable  motion,  thereby 
describinj^,  dunn|^  every  successive  hour,  an  arc  of  htteeu  degree; 
and  as  havnnf^  clearly  demonstrated  that  each  such  point  describes 
epicycloidai  arrs,  and,  ot  course,  moves  with  a  velocity  t)\at  contintially 
changes.  The  discovery  of  this  important  fact  would  alone  suffice  to 
insurehim  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  The  ingenious  application  of 
his  fundamental  principle  to  the  tides,  the  trade-winds,  and  other  phe- 
nomena, whether  it  he  considered  as  entirely  satisfactory,  or  only  as  a 
happy  accession  to  the  materials  already  extant  for  the  formation  otm 
general  theory  of  nature,  also  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  team- 
ed.  Newton  himself,  the  modest,  the  truly  g^at  and  good  NewtoDp 
#Bdd,  M  doobt,  II  IMns,  tfaok  hittaelf  inddbted  ID  Mr.  Wood 
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tuning  aberrations  which  even  hU  sublime  genius  could  not  avoid  be- 
came it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  err — and  that  Newtwi  was  diffident  of  the 
tnth  of  some  poims  in  ins    Theory  of  Universal  GimvitatioDy"  it 
loiowii  to  those  who  have  read  his  life. 

||i  anavoidable  haste,  but  with  truest  esteem^ 
i  aj&t  Mr.  Oldschool, 

Your  obedient  servant  and  mhwiibtr. 


TOR  TBS  »01T  rOtlO. 

IV  Be^amin  We^^Etq^M^trtefimnter  to  the  king  of  Onmt  Jhi^ 

taint  London. 

RiM  Sir, 

In  reading  your  ver>-  sensible  and  entertaining  leuer  to 
Mr.  Peale,  lately  published  in  The  Port  Folio,  I  was  much 
fltruck  with  the  infonnation  you  gave  him  of  the  iim^f^j  pi^. 
Imuige  of  the  ait  you  have  exercised  with  so  much  honow 
to  yourself  and  country,  in  Great  Britain.  It  led  me  to  in- 
quire into  the  cause  oi  it.  I  submit  tO  your  judgment  the 
result  ot  thii  inquiry. 

Jn  proponioii  as  nations  become  civilised  ami  refined, 
diey  become  artificial  in  every  thing.  Nature  is  banished 
from  their  buildings,  dresses,  manners,  and,  abo\  c  all,  from 
the  liuman  countenance.  But  even  in  this  state,  from  an  in* 
destructible  instinct  m  the  human  mind,  she  does  not  lose 
her  dunms»  and,  in  spite  of  fashion  and  habit,  never  fails  to 
please  whenever  she  is  exhibited,  particularly  in  the  w  02  ks 
of  the  painter  and  the  statuan  .  Let  us  examme  ti:^ij|  prinr 
ciple  by  the  taste  of  three  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  Italy,  where  nature  has  been  completely  driven  from 
her  empire,  an  artificial  uniformity  pervades  every  face ; 
hence  painting  and  sLatiiar  \ ,  which  restore  a  part  of  that  em- 
pijK^  are  univenaUy  admured  in  that  countty.  In  Fiaocc 
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nearly  the  same  artificial  uniformity  appears  in  the  human 
face,  and  hence  her  general  taste  for  those  arts,  as  they  arc 
called,  which  revive  the  knowledge  and  beauties  of  Nature 
in  that  preenuneDt  part  of  her  worka« 

In  Great  Britain  Nature  sdll  retains  a  large  portion  of 
her  dominion  over  manners  and  character  as  expressed  in 
the  character.  "  The  Foito  Scioko^  with  the  petisiert  tttrettij^ 
of  lord  Chesterfield,  is  occasionally  seen,  it  is  true,  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  British  society,  butthe  expressions  of  the  un- 
derstajuling  and  oi  the  passions  in  the  countenance  are  to  be 
met  with  in  their  lull  force  in  aU  tlie  middle  and  lower  walks 
of  life  in  the  inhabitanu  of  that  country.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  they  do  not  crowd  an  exhibition  room,  nor  spend 
large  sums  of  money  in  purchasing  the  representations  of 
tlioughts  and  passions  which  are  iamiiiar  to  thein  in  their 
daily  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  country  gentleman 
stands  in  no  need  of  boxes  of  flowering  shrubs  in  his  paiiour, 
lo  remind  him  that  ^  Native  still  lives,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Mr.  Cowpi  r;  but  ihcy  constitute  a  dcliglitlul  ])art  of  the  cw- 
na^nent  of  the  house  of  a  citizen,  whose  eyes  are  met  ia  aU 
*  odMr  pkces,  with  the  artiicial  and  aMi:c«Bary  prodMCikms 
of  llie  hand  of  man* 

In  support  of  the  assertion  that  Nature  s^  llv«8  in  the 
expression  of  the  passions  in  Great  Britain,  I  shall  remind 
you  of  a  fact  you  mentioned  to  me,  at  a  late  hour,  by  your 
hos[Mtable  fireside  in  the  winter  of  Upon  your  landing 

at  Dover,  in  England,  after  spending  several  years  m  Italy, 
the  first  ol)ject,  you  informed  me,  that  arrested  your  no- 
tice was  the  si^^ht  of  two  boys  fighting  upon  the  shore*  You 
beheld  it,  you  said  with  great  pleasure.  It  was  an  open  and 
natural  expression  of  the  passion  of  anger,  and  formed  a  stri- 
king  contrast  to  the  composed  manner  in  which  you  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  the. same  passion  vent  itself  by  means  of 
the  stiletto,  and  other  instruments  of  death  in  the  country  you 
had  left. 

If  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  fact  contained  in 

your  ktter  be  just,  it  wiil  account  for  the  little  encouvagcr 
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ment  which  history  painting  and  statuary  have  tr^t  with  in 
the  Unhed  States*  We  ase  alitt,  io  one  seate  of  the  word| 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  while  we  poaaess  and  express  so 

much  of  her  native  manner  in  the  countenance,  we  stancl  in 
no  need  of  copies  of  it*  The  child  that  is  still  in  the  lap 
of  its  mother,  can  have  no  relish  for  her  face  upon  marble  or 
^canvaas* 

I  am  the  more  dispose d  to  admit  the  truth  of  my  remarks 
iipon  this  subject)  from  their  tendency  to  appreciate  the  two 
imitBlvve  professions  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  to  aug- 
gieat  a  reaaon  why  such  precioua  and  extensive  talents  are 
given  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  them*  They  appear  to 
have  a  much  higher  office  assigned  to  them  than  simply  to 
please  the  eye,  or -to  pamper  the  pride  of  wealth.  To  restore 
4he  knowledge  of  the  human  ctnmtenance,  deHaced  by  iiMy 
and  vice,  tiie  Creator  of  the  worid  kindly  confers  upon  the 
pencil  and  the  chissel  the  deputy-power  of  creating  a  rc  sciu- 
blance  of  it,  in  order  to  remind  the  votaries  of  art,  that  not 
only  Nature,  but  Nature's  God  still  lives,''  and  dwt  he 
contmues  to  wtll  the  happiness  ai  his  creatures,  by  dua  repre* 
sentative  mode  of  calling  their  admiration  and  love  to  the 
wisdom,  variety  and  beauty  of  his  original  works. 

With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  for  your  profession- 
^1  talents,  and  personal  character,  I  am,  dear  air. 

Your  aincere  fnend, 

A  CITIZEN  or  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  24,  1810. 
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COK&£SPONO£1IC£ — FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Account  of  Frenches  improvement  on  the  Steam  Engine^  ma  letter 
from  Dr.  Mitchell  to  James  SharfiUaSt  Esq, 

That  nsefal  machiiii^an,  Daniel  FreDch,  after  a  number  of  yenrs 
ttndf  and  labour  to  foventions,  has  succeeded  in  improving  the  bteaio 
cngtoe,  10  as  to  make  it  one  dt  the  moat  iim|>)e  machines  in  iiae» 
it  is  now  cifery  little  expense  and  work  to  build,  compared  to  other 
Ibms  of  engines  now  in  use ;  and  maj  be  reckoned  as  one  of  tlie 
first  and  most  important  discoveries  of  modem  American  ingenuiQr* 
being  so  hnppiljr  constructed  that  with  thje  utmost  ease  it  can  be  adapt- 
ed and  accommodated  to  move  any  machinery  whatever,  and  work  In 
any  sitoatioB  at  pleasure. 

Some  of  the  most  important  leatores  and  principles  of  this  important 
and  simplified  en^e  are  the  ftttowing :  viz.  The  main  cylKnder  of 
the  engine  has  two  gudgeons  on  opposite  sides  on  which  it  is  suspended 
and  movable.  To  one  side  of  said  main  cyllinder  is  joined  a  small  cyl- 
lindcr,  or  tube,  to  convey  steam  to  each  end  of  said  maiii  cyllinder. 
To  put  the  piston  in  motion*  the  stt  :nn  is  inti  rxluct d  iiUu  llie  sniall 
cyllinder  by  a  ^hort  pipe  joining  it  .it,  ;md  parallel  with,  the  centre  ot 
111 c  gudgeons  on  which  the  main  c\  Ibiider  is  suspended.  This  short 
pipe  rccei\<.s  the  end  of  anotlier  which  joms  thu  boiler. 

The  jVistfui  rod  of  the  main  cyllinder,  at  iti»  outer  end,  has  a  perfo- 
ration iiid  recen  the  eiid  of  the  crHnk  of  the  balance  wheel,  to  give 
it  motion  ;  and  as  tiic  crank  revolves  round  its  centre,  carry  ing  the  end 
of  the  rrxl  wiUi  it,  itcan-r  ^  ll  vibratory  nu  Tion  (1  ihc  main  cyllinder  • 
on  its  gudgeons.  In  this  way  the  e^reat  lever  beam,  with  its  numerous 
appendages,  is  dispensed  with,  and  I  jccomes  of  no  use. 

Steam  is  let  in  and  out  of  the  main  cylliTidcv  thus :  on  a  straight  rod 
passed  into  the  small  cyllinder  are  made  fast  two  pistons,  exactly  fit- 
ting the  bore  of  the  cyllinder,  and  so  situated  and  corresponding  to  two 
jwHbratioiis  from  the  small  to  each  end  of  the  main  cyllinder,  as  that 
when  itss  in  one  situation,  it  admits  steam  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the 
«ther,  and  the  rod  with  the  pistons  behig  shifted  a  little»  reverses  it» 
and  lets  in  and  out  at  the  otlier  end.s. 

Motion  is  given  to  the  rod  of  the  cyllinder,  as  required*  by  means 
of  a  sngie  lever  being  joined  at  right  angles  to  it,  one  end  of  which  le- 
ver is  fixed  and  movable  in  a  piece  joined  to  one  end  of  the  main  cyl-  . 
Under ;  the  other  end  moires  through  and  back  and  liorward  in  a 
crooked  and  curve  lined  channel,  slit,  or  groove,  of  such  form  as  to 
shift  or  change  the  situation  of  the  rod  and  pistons  as  ocearion  requiret» 
by  ^e  vibratory  motion  of  the  cyllinders,  and  it  may  be  done  without 
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any  lever,  by  liavmc;  ;i  pr  ujeclion  on  and  at  right  augles  witii  ihe  length 
©fthe  rod,  the  said  pr<;jectins  part  moving  in  said  crooked  chjinnel, 
and  thus  with  a  siiiglc  i  fxl  only  can  be  performed  all  the  movementu 
necessary  to  give  antl  le  t  off  steam,  and  all  that  multiplicity  of  work, 
part&,  and  movcmeiiti»  iu  c^her  forms  is  dispensed  with,  and  of  no  use« 
This  form  tsMUnirably  adapted  to  g;ive  motion  to  boats,  aait  can  be  done 
wtthont  any  expense  of  machinery,  except  the  steam  engine,  as  Hit 
balance  wheel  may  at  the  same  time  be  the  wheel  to  drive  the  boHt, 
to  admirably  is  this  engine  constructed. 

Mr.  French  expects  to  be  able  to  build  steam  engines  with  eqnni 
power  for  less  than  one  half  that  the  other  forma  m  use  coae  at,  and 
tomake  it  useftd  for  all  purposes  where  a  cheap  power  b  wanted  to 
move  any  kind  of  machinery. 

Anecdote  <f  the  tote  Mr*  Rumtty,  and  remarte  on  the  team,  engine^ 
in  a  tetter Jrom  Jamee  SharfitcM^  eeq,  to  Dr,  MUcheU,  dated  Jfew 
Forit,  Oet.  3,  1809. 
Dear  Sin, 

As  I  eafpressed  to  you  in  adesultory  oonvcrmtion  o»  Sunday  hut, 
several  objections  to  the  applications  made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Ful- 
In  fbr  impelling  boats  by  steam,  wliich  I  presume  you  did  not  wholly* 
comprehend,  on  account  of  my  defective  mode  of  expressing  myself,  I 
Uke  the  liberty  of  endeavouring  more  fiilly  to  explain  myself  und  offer 
my  reasons  for  the  preference  I  give  to  the  applications  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rumsey,  in  order  thai,  if  my  observations  sh<uikl  be  found  correct, 
some  adv  :iiit;iges  may  be  thereby  derived  to  socict)  . 

The  tloai  boards  of  Mr  fulton's  engine,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect^ 
pass  through  the  water  at  Uie  rate  of  seven  miles  per  lujui ,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  power  of  the  engine  would  support  this  \ do- 
city  of  the  float  Ijoards,  though  the  boat  were  at  rest.  Then  this  stri- 
king force  of  tlie  boards  agauist  the  water  is  seven  at  the  comtiieuce- 
ment  of  action,  but  when  the  boat  has  attained  its  utmost  velcxiity  of 
five  mUes  per  hour,  its  striking  force,  or  resistance  to  the  water  is  only 
two :  for  when  tlie  boat  has  attained  tliis  uniform  velocity  of  five  milee 
per  hour,  the  water  in  respect  of  it  is  passing  en  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion at  five  miles  per  hour,  and  the  propelling  power  is  diminished  in 
t!R  same  ratio,  hence  it  is  evident  that  two  sevenths  of  the  power  of 
Mr.  Fulton's  engine  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  same  boat  at 
five  miles  per  hour*  provided  the  apparatus  were  so  constructed  as  to 
support  a  uniform  action  firom  the  commencement^  so  that  the  react* 
mg  inert  force  should  be  the  same  with  whatever  velocity  the  boat 
might  be  sailing  at.  Thb  property  I  have  always  considered  Mr. 
Rums^*s  plan  to  possess^  wliich  is  extremely  simple,  bgenious,  and 
philosophical.  His  bventions  were  carried  into  eflect  about  twenty 
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years  agfi,  upun  a  nradi  •calc«  both  in  America  ahd  England ;  nA 
had  he  not  been  injurrd  in  his  constitution  by  intense  study,  and  In  hfs 

pecuniar)'  circumstances  by  a  constant  change  of  his  mechanical  pur- 
suits, lie  probably  would  have  enriched  himself,  and  have  becfi  consi- 
deivil  us  '^m  rf  the  fj-i^eatest  omaTncnts  of  his  counti  v.  Drawings  of 
his  livdi  aiilic  iiivcnUDHi*  \Ncrc  hiUl  l>ct<ire  the  socit  t}'  for  iht  tiK*f>urage- 
uient  of  arts,  and  a  cnmmiltec  ai)poiiit<.d  ti)  insjx^-ct  them,  and  they 
were  consiui  t  ttl  so  in;^cn!oiis  and  of  hiicli  general  iiiiportance  that  the 
Miciety  petitioned  hitn  to  give  an  explanatory  lerture.  He  np]«ointed 
an  c\  cning  ;  his  drawinj^  v.'ere  spread  on  tlu  table  ;  at  t?u  unie  ap- 
pointed the  society  and  a  number  of  visitant*?  intcreste<l  in  mathema- 
tical and  mechanical  subjects,  were  ooUccted ;  a  pause  of  perfect  si- 
lence marked  the  general  esteem,  as  the  self  taught  phi1o8o|>her  ap> 
proachcd.  He  commenced  with  modest  confidence ;  but,  iintise^l  to 
the  sound  of  hit  own  voice  in  public,  and  struck  with  the  respectabiiity 
of  the  assembly  to  whom  he  was  acting  as  preceptor,  his  eztrenie  sen* 
sibility  overcame  him,  and  a  few  sentences  that  he  uttered  were  his 
last !  He  spoke  no  more !  and  the  tears  of  general  sympathy  and  re- 
gret were  incieased  by  the  pecnllar  circumstances  of  hb  death. 


LEVITT— r OA  THE  PORT  fOLIO* 

Ma.  Oldschool, 

Iv  the  last  number  of  your  Port  Folio,  I  met  with  a  meteorological 
journal,  which  a  ^fftl/r iviaii  of  thb  city  kept  of  his  wife's  temper— now 
suppohing  yon  not  to  be  prejudiced  In  favour  of  either  «cf ,  I  send  yoa 
the  following  taUe  in  which  I  have  noted  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
variations  in  the  temper  of  a  husband,  whose  disposition  you  may  form 
suHiC  idea  of,  when  you  have  examined  the  table,  and  pronoiince  with- 
out much  difficulty  whether  i  live  in  a  tcmjjerate,  terrid  or  frigid  zone. 

Yours,  &c. 

Vexata. 

Smday»  Kztrsmely  cold. 
Monday,  Moderated  a  Utttle. 

Weibiemlajf.  Morning— inclioed  to  «form.  Afternoon— dark  and  gloomy; 
7%«rvdSapr.  Morning — very  dull  and  heavy.  Afternoon— «ksred  oil'  a 
Utde. 

Friday.  Remsrksbly  (hy  and  rather  cold. 

Saturday.  Morning— at  32**.  Afternoon— sudden  change  to  WOTMv  but 
tpwsfds  night,  frequent  Mwtt. 
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THE  FOST-OFFiCii.  EbXABUSHMEMT. 

When  we  look  back  to  see  what  our  country  was  a  few 
years  ago,  and  consider  what  it  is  now,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
astonished  at  its  growth*  The  old  world  furnishes  no  exam- 
ple of  the  kind.  Indeed,  so  rapid  is  the  advance  of  improve- 
ment, that  our  minds  arc  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  wiih  its 
progress,  and  we  are  almost  kd  to  deny  the  evidence  of  our 
senses*  The  traveller,  as  he  proceeds  on  hb  journey,  passes 
a  wilderness ;  and  behold !  on  his  return,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
wilderness  is  converted  into  a  frtiitful  garden,  and  blossoms 
with  a  thousand  sweets. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  whole  importations  intm 
North- America  did  not  amotmf  to  two  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually* Fifty  years  afterwards,  the  imports  had  increased  t^ 
twenty  millions  of  dollars;  and  in  1807  the  duties  alone  on 
imports  into  the  United  States  (making  no  deduction  for 
drawbacks)  exceeded  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars !  a  sum 
equal  to  the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  all  the  world  a 
centur}  ago. 

Should  no  untoward  circumstance  interrupt  the  prosperi- 
ty of  our  country,  a  few  years  will  place  us  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  products  of  £urope,  and  our  physical  strength 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  united  efforts  of  her  arms* 

Among  the  improvements  in  the  United  States,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  one  that  has  advanced  more  rapidly,  or  proved 
more  extensively  useful,  than  that  of  the  transportation  of 
the  mail*  There  u  not  a  man  of  literature  or  business  in 
the  nation  who  docs  not  constantly  experience  its  benefits. 
Yet  very  few  give  themselves  the  troui  le  to  reflect  a  moment 
on  Its  importance*  In  pohit  of*fwblic  utility,  it  holds  a  rank 
but  little  inferior  to  printing*  Copies  may  be  multiplied  at 
die  press,  but,  without  this  establishment,  how  limited  must 
he  their  dlstril)uti(jn !  By  the  extensi\-c  and  rapid  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail,  the  transactions  of  each  part  of  the  country 
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are  ciiculalcd,  as  if  od  tlw  winga  of  liw  wind,  tluQii^  the 
ivhole.    The  merchantt  witlMHit  kaving  his  coontingHotise, 

learns  the  sUtc  oi  the  markets  from  Orleans  to  MainL*,  and 
gathers,  m  a  few  hours,  from  the  arrivals  at  every  port,  the 
course  of  trade  in  Europe :  while  oommerce  derives,  bom 
quick  and  certain  intelligence,  a  new  and  vigorous  impulse. 

Be  liuld  yon  group  of  eager  politicians  waiting  the  arrivaJ 
of  the  mail.  How  frequently  they  inquire  the  time  ?  A  mi- 
nute has  elapsed  since  it  should  have  arrived,  and  their  im- 
patience has  become  ungovernable*  The  lively  interest  exci- 
ted by  its  delay  discovers  how  much  it  contributes  to  our  in- 
terest or  our  happiness.  The  lover,  too,  is  indebted  to  this 
establishment  for  the  favours  of  his  absent  mistress.  Her 
letter  is  brought  him,  die  seal  yet  moist,  and  even  the  kiss  it 
contiuns  has  not  lost  all  its  fragrance,  although  an  hundred 

leagues  have  been  passed  since  her  rosy  lips  impressed  it. 

Beiyuniin  Franklin  was  the  £rsc  superiatendant  of  this 
department*  Since  the  period  of  our  revoluUon  it  has  been 
constantly  advancing  to  perfection  under  the  direction  of  a 
Pickerine,  n  llaber^luun,  and  a  Granger. 

Ihe  iuUowing  table  will  give  a  tolerable  correct  idea  of 
the  improvements  in  this  department  since  1793  ;  and  while 
it  shows  that  much  was  done  under  other  superintendalits,  it 
also  proves  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  under 
the  present  postmaster  general.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  some  interruptions  in  tninspoiting  the  mail  which 
runs  6ve  miUions  of  miles  in  the  year*  Nor  is  it  matter  of 
the  least  wonder,  that,  among  two  thousand  postmasters  there 
should  be  some  inattentive  or  disobliging*  But  in  a  business 
so  extensive,  employing  so  many  persons,  and  in  which  the 
least  failure  excitcs  SO  much  sensibility,  it  is  rather  singular 
that  there  is  not  a  greater  interrupdon  and  more  cause  for 
complaint*  And  surely  it  is.iifcither  generous  nor  just,  as  is 
too  irequently  the  case,  to  ascribe  every  failure  to  the  post- 
master general*  I  scorn  that  narrowness  of  spirit  that  denies 
to  merit  its  reward*  The  liWal  mind  wiU  disdain  to  be  in- 
tuenced  by  the  spirit  of  party,  to  withhold  the  meed  of  honest 
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and  well  deserved  praise  from  a  public  officer.  In  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  post-master  general,  Mr.  Granger  has  disco- 
vered those  enlarged  views,  that  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
that  devotion  to  the  public  interest  that  will  secure  to  him  the 
approbation  of  every  man  whose  good  will  is  worth  possess- 
ing- 
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*  Mr.  Gran^r  entered  upon  the  duties  oTPost-Master  General  in  December,  1801. 

t  Since  the  iliird  of  March,  1801,  the  post  roadt  luive  increased  44  3-4  per  cent.  The  ett^ 
'  bttshmtnt  of  nuul  coscbei  lias  inert-ased  69  1.3  per  cnu.  (whieb  are  of  incalcubble  utility  to  the 

citizciu  grnenlly,  indepeiulent  of  the  great  additional  security  to  the  mails).  The  daiUj  tmuspoi^ 
ution  by  itagc  has  incrvas«:d  2427  miics,  and  the  whole  daily  transportation  ha*  increased  3950 
mi  let. 

t  Of  which  it  is  carried  in  stages  S280252:  in  sulkies  and  on  hors^-baek  2682264^ 

I 
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COURT  OF   FASHION  FOR  NOVEMBER  1809. 

AUhoupjh  fashion  has  not  yet  decidedly  entered  on  her  j»ay 
career  for  the  ensuing  winter,  yet  has  her  way  been  marked  out 
and  made  known,  to  a  sclec*  few  of  her  favourite  vrnaiics  and  clio- 
scn  servants.  The  capricious  cjoddcss,  ambitious  of  universal 
sway,  has  however  forbidden  the  produciion  of  her  several  novel- 
lies  until  our  favourite  waterinj;  places,  and  other  summer  leireats, 
"♦hall  have  delivered  up  their  f.iir  visitants,  andific  ir.fluxurraRk  and 
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fashion  have  become  greater,  thet  iMr  range  m^y  be  v4der  tmd  mom 
diffuttve* 

For  the  o«t>^r  ooatuMi  f^ltMoe  hnm  u^iii  place  «f  vmff 
ether  specie*  of  coTering.  Velvet  li  the  bfoorite  artlelo  seed  in 
their  comlroctloD.  They  ate  made  for  the  moet  part  hi.the  wrap 
feniii  of  a  walking  lengthi  fit^g  with  such  rouiute  esactneai  to 
the  Bbape  as  to  require  the  hand  of  a  very  skUfiil  milliner ;  with 
hif^h  plain  cottara  varionsly  wrought  in  gold,  silfef,  and  eoknirad 
chenille,  confined  to  the  waist  with  a  band  of  gymp  net  and  small 
square  steel  buckle.  Gold  and  silver  bordcrin^^s  oughl  only  to  be 
seeTi  on  those  who  have  the  convenience  of  a  C4iriiai4;e;  light  edg- 
ings in  chenille  may  be  worn  with  propiietv  by  snrh  hh  more  fre- 
quently indulge  in  the  pleasure  oi  walking;  but.  ihe  "^in^ple  swans- 
down  trimming  we  are  assureci  will  be  of  more  elegant  and  lasting 
adoption.  The  swans-down  tippet  will  also  he  considered  hf  9ur 
fashionables  as  an  almost  indispcnflible  eppeodage  to  the  promen- 
ade dresa*  The  Roman  mantle»  in  orange,  acatlet»  or  ne  Qtogf^ 
an  clothi  edged  with  a  narrow  gold  tape^  is  a  very  graceful  and 
convenient  dofcnoe  against  the  night,  air* 

The  Thoftsa  handkerchief)  in  foe  iprigged  musMn  trimmed 
whh  laoC)  or  of  white  satin  ornamented  with  awans-down,  cut  round 
behind*  with  a  small  collar  meeting:  before,  sloped  offfrom  the 
shoulder,  and  falling  in  long  ends  about  twelve  mcbea  below  Uie 
waisN  forms  a  graceftil  finish  lo  the  t  vcning  dress. 

Morning  and  walkuu;  gowns  are  siill  made  high  in  the  neck 
wiihoui  collarSf  hut  with  lotig  sleeves,  finished  with  a  plain  hem, 
and  worn  with  large  coral  n  ccklaces  and  bracelets.  We  have  ob- 
served several  in  the  corded  cambric,  in  imitation  of  the  corded 
sarsnetf  confined  in  at  the  waist  with  a  correspondent  ribband.  The 
straw  striped  muslin  is  likewise  a  favourite  article,  in  this  style  of 
dress.  In  the  afternoon,  or  intermediate  rank  of  dress,  the  bosoms 
of  gowns  are  either  cut  kiw  and  square,  in  the  Egyptian  maanery 
or  made  high,  after  the  costume  of  the  Romans,  with  a  plain  fall- 
ing collar  of  antique  lace ;  the  sleeves  are  worn  long  and  not  traos- 
parent*  Imperial  and  coloured  bombaseens,  with  broad  satin  stiip- 
ed  sarsneis,  are  well  adapted  to  this  class  of  attire ;  with  this  dress 
Is  very  appropriately  wom  the  Roman  mantle,  or  swans-down 
tippet. 

In  full  or  evening  dress  the  bo^ol^ls  of  the  gowns  are  mailt  low 
aitd  square,  the  backs  high  and  wide,  laced  up  behind,  the  sleeves 
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trihriiHy  tiMirt  nd  pUdm  if  id  Mumiet  tbef  «rc  niicli  trimmed 
villi  nnos-doinis  tlie  ifte««iiuid  itt  btcoiifig  from  hit im 
Mfi  of  G«tliic  lace  tot  in  on  the  botemi  we  have  obaerred  but 
hw  traim.   The  holtoiiM  of  the  drowet  are  much  orfiamented  bf 

an  embroidery  in  nam      flowers,  wronejht  with  lambs-wool;  the 
1*3111011)  p'dlteni,  and  the  hotly  l^errirs  Ims  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

The  Jubilee  uniform  is  garter-blue  net}  worn  over  while  satiO) 
eraanieiited  with  gokL  We  imitl  here  remark,  that  tha»  dreta 
wtt  he  coMidared  bf  no  meant  etogant  after  the  joyooa  e? ent  it 
h  meant  to  oeMrate*  and  will  be  entireif  hnd  aalde  by  ont 
MdoMMe  lair.  The  emroidered  cettnsi  ami  gymp  net  handy 
with  diamond  buckles,  arc  ikc  most  approved  ornaments  for  the 
waist ;  the  satin  sash  has  tassels  all  ached  to  the  ends. 

A  lady  justly  celebrated  not  less  for  her  taste  than  rank  and  beau« 
Iff  fory  lately  appeared  in  a  dress  whiah  we  think  we  nerer  saw 
aquaUod  fiwr  ita  elegant  limpUettf .  It  >waa  composed  of  beaotiftil 
tMHacOy  wieathed  round  the  igiire«  without  cutting,  slightly  con*, 
iaod  togaithery  feraidiig  the  pettkoatt  git ing  the  effect  of  a  hoop 
without  its  grotesque  and  unnatural  appearance ;  the  body  and 
sleeves  were  of  the  same  niaicrlal,  with  a  small  intermixture  of 
frosted  satin ;  it  was  worn  over  a  very  pale  pink  satin  ftUp.  White 
kid  Grecian  mndals^  embroidered  in  allrert  adorned  her  fleeiw 
Her  glotea  were  of  while  kid,  very  short,  and  in  her  hand  she 
heU  a  aitver  tHKmf  fim.  •  Bet  the  style  of  her  hair  was  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  charming  air  and  ttim  of  her  feattires  ;  h 
•  vras  combed  back  in  a  Vi^ht  wavc,a-/a-«Sj^/iAo,  closelv  turned  up  be- 
hind, and  confined  by  a  diamond  comb  in  the  form  ot  a  shell  ;  two 
dkmond  bodkin*^  were  placed  transverse  through  her  hair ;  her 
necklace  was  of  brilliantsi  and  an  her  ears  she  wore  small  brilHant 
amipa,  with  pearl  drops.  Another  lady  we  obsenretl  richly  dressed 
in  oriental  silk,  her  ornaments  were  pearl  and  ruby. 

Within  tlie  last  few  days  we  have  observed  a  few  variegated 
straw  hats  wiih  long  shaded  ostrich  feathers.  The  intermixuire 
of  satin  and  lace  in  caps  and  hats  is  now  become  too  general  to 
meet  with  Mimnable  approbation.  The  Spanish  bat  and  Turkiah 
cap  have  new  a  decided  perference ;  they  are  mostly  made  in  vri* 
vettor  rich  eastern  ^k|  worn  up  on  tbe  left  »de«  ornamented  with 
two  or  three  small  undressed  ostrich  feathers,  if  for  the  promenade, 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  hat.  The  Orun\wick  moh  and  bivecspt 
Vol.  III.  M  h 
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yn»k  email  bmicbet  of  geraniitiDt  or  fancy  flowtra«  are  becoBuni^ 
lwad«dreasea  for  tlie  morning. 

The  fatdiBating  simplicity  in  ihe  mode  o£  weanag  tbe.bair 
atill  prevails.   In  full  dress  f«w  curls  are  to  be  aeon,  it  coatiliad 

lightly  back  in  fioiit,  and  closely  twisted  ujj  bchiiul,  or  banded* 
round  ihe  head  after  the  Grecian  manner.  The  diamond  budkin  . 
ia  the  newest  and  most  esteemed  ornameot  for  the  haic^ilia  a 
gold  piiii  fsitb  a  head  about  an  incb  long  studded  with  diamonda 
or  otber  jew6la«  and  ia  much  uaed  for  confining  tbe  lace  veil  and 
Tnrkiah  handkerchiefto'^ibe  bead ;  amall  bnncbea  of  foil  flowert 
of  tbe  ruby  or  emerald  colour^  are  jtut  introdocedf  placed  over  ibe 
left  Hide,  and  worn  with  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

No  variety  has  taken  place  in  the  shoes  since  our  iasi.  Tbe 
Grecian  sandal  i&  very  generally  worn  by  our  eleganteS}  it  is  most- 
ly embrodered  in  ailver,  coloured  buglot  and  foil ;  raaettea  are 
often  seen  to  adorn  tbe  alipper. 

Jewellery  ia  for  more  worn  tbaa  dnrisg  the  last  month.  Neck- 
laeea  In  ruby,  emerald,  garnet,  and  coral,  seem  to  have  tbe  prefofw 
cnce.  Pearls  and  diamonds.are  much  intermixed.  The  diaraoud 
snap,  with  pearl  clasp,  is  the  pvevyiling  ornament  for  the  ear. 
Buckles  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  shoes,  we  hope  it  will  gain 
groundf  aa  it  it  certainly  e  very  elegant  addition  to  tbe  foot. 

Tbe  prevailing  coloun  are  garter-blue,  amaranthuai  amber  and 
geranium.  Ibe  moat  faabionable  mlxuirea  Sfnoiah^gieeBii 
amanntbua  abot  with  whkof  red,  and  brown. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SPANISH  COKTES^ 

Am  order  baa  been  iatned  in  the  name  of  FsnniVAvn  VUf 
reapecting  tbe  convocation  of  tbe  cortea,  wblcb  la  repreaenled  as 
being  ^  tbe  most  important  object  that  can  or  ought  to  employ 
the  supreme  junta."  The  executive  council  of  Spain  seems  at 
last  to  be  conviTued  of  the  necessity  of  this  ntcasure,  which  has 
been  so  repeatedly  u)  i^^ed  as  indispensible  to  the  salvation  of  the 
country.   A  short  explanation  of  ihe  constitution  and  ibe  dutiea 
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of  the  SpAiiish  coitesi  will  show  the  impomnce  of  this  anckat 
Spanish  senate. 

It  !!»  not  efenerally  known,  but  it  U  a  t  act  of  great  conaequciice, 
and  highly  honinu-.ihhj  to  ihc  inieilii^ciu  e  and  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
nationuhat  the  reprebentaiivcs  of  the  cotnu)on&  fibniiedaciMMtilUMit 
put  Id  the  supreme  assemblie&ol  thai  kingdom  a  century  befiire 
they  were  edmiited  to  tiMt  mak  ki  ibe  other  Europem  netioiie. 
brita  memioM  e  conTeDtion  of  the  conee  In  the  year  1  i33t  it 
which  the  ^roeundont  de  Im  cAwbdgj  y  y/iUa^  wore  preient. 

The  cortes  w«s  eempoeed  of  the  nobility ,  the  clergy,  and  the 
rcpresf nialivos  of  ihe  cities,  'llicy  were  the  depoHjiaiics  of 
the  lct;ishitive  e;()vci niiient,  the  executive  being  confided  to  the 
king,  under  the  iospecuon*  however,  in  some  provinces  at  least,  of 
the  jumiz^i  or  eupreme  judget  whoy  Ukoi  the  ephoci  with  the 
Laeedemem»ns»  wee  the  y roteetor  of  the  peoflei  and  the  conteoler 
of  the  prince. 

From  Gil  Gonsalee  de  Airihi,  who  fWem  the  writ  of  tvmiiion» 

to  the  town  of  Ahtila,  in  13  JO,  we  learn  that  bishops,  diikes,  mar- 
quisses,  the  masters  ot  the  three  military  orders,  as  Coiiiiiis  uiul 
Ricoe  Horobresy  were  required  to  attend  the  eories.  The  ciue» 
•ending  vemhere  on  that  oceaabn  were  48  in  ninnhery  and  their 
fepresematives  Theee  pieces  comtnlaMoned  more  or  Cower 
menliere  to  discharge  their  hnportsnt  functions  in  that  assem* 
bly,  accordhH^  to  theh*  fanfc  and  dignity,  which  appoers  to  have 

been  nearly  in  propuriion  lo  ihuir  population. 

There  was  one  regulation  which,  in  raocicrn  times  at  least, 
wouki  be  extremely  embarrassing; no  law  could  pass  wiihout  the 
aisem  of  every  individual  of  the  cortes.  Its  powers  were  prodi- 
giously extensive ;  without  Its  permiseion  no  tax  could  be  imposed^ 
no  money  could  be  Goined«  and  no  war  could  either  be  commenced 
or  terminated.  It  governed  all  the  Inferior  courts,  redressed  all 
grievances,  and  inspected  every  dcpai  uiiciu  ui  i)ublic  adnuidstra- 
tion.  The  King  couUi  neither  pt  orogue  nor  dissolve  it,  and  iu  bcs- 
sion  continued  dtiring  forty  days.    For  several  centuries  prior  to 
the  iffh  it  met  anuaUyt  but  sulftegucntiy  to  that  fieriod  bienniaUtf, 
ThoBC  who  afifiiicdjor  reHrfto  the  eorte*  did  not  a/tfiroaeh  that  at* 
t€mbfy  at  lowly  sft^ifiUcantt  and  humhle  fietitionert^  hut  they  demand' 
ed  it$  OBtMtance  a»  the  birthright  of  freemen. 

It  is  well  known  that  until  the  lime  oi  I  ci dinaud  .uul  Isabella 
at  the  close  of  tlve  fjficenih  rciuury,  the  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Caj- 
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tila,  and  AmgoOf  wcr^  not  united.  From  the  aitence  of  the  hl^ 

torians  of  the  two  former,  as  to  the  and  dutiea  of  the  cortett 

during  the  ioui  tcerjih  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  arc  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  the  annals  of  Arragon  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency, but  it  is  probixble  that  we  shaW  commit  no  material  error  in 
supposing  that  these  contemporaneous  establishmenta  were  iiou- 
lar  in  the  extent  of  their  powera  and  prifilegea. 

The  cortea  of  Arragoo  not  ontf  oppoaed  the  attempts  of  their 
kings  to  Increase  thtir  teveauea  and  esctend  their  prerogatives, 
httt  they  elaimed  and  OMrcised  for  Some  thne  the  extiaoiduiary 
power  of  appuiaiing  the  officers  of  his  household,  as  well  as  the 
member  of  the  council.  The  cortes  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  up- 
on the  military  authority,  and  in  order  to  control  it  raised  troops 
under  its  own  immediate  ordera»  and  nominated  persona  vbo 
were  to  command  them.  -  In  the  jear  1 503*  an  act  oC  the  cortes  is 
on  record^  conceding  to  the  king  permiasion  to  appoint  olBcefs  Ibr 
a  hody  of  troopa  destined  to  be  employed  in  Mf. 

We  are  totd  that  the  oertea  of  Arragon  were  viofcBtlf  atten* 
tivc  to  all  ihe  ceremonies  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  in  their  proceed- 
ing, and  the  foUowiriL';  rcniuikable  fact  h  suiied  in  support  of  the 
allegatioD According  to  the  the  established  laws  and  customs 
of  Arragon  no  foreigner  had  liberty  to  enter  tiM  hell  in  which  the 
oertea  assembled.  Ferdinand*  in  the  year  liSIp  appointed  his 
Qneetty  Isebelle»  regent  of  the  lungdom»  while  he  wee  ebaent  de- 
ring  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  laws  required  that  a  re- 
gent should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  presence  of  the  cortes;  but 
.as  Isabella  was  a  rorcip:rier,  before  she  could  be  admitted  the 
corics  through  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act>  authoriaiag  the  »er- 
^ant-porter  inopen  the  door  of  the  hall  to  allow  her  to  enter." 
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^At  |he  ekctjon  of  officers  for  the  ensuuig  year,  the  fol- 
lowing perwns  were  chosen: 

Egbert  Benson,  Prendent. 
•Gouverncur  Morris,  l»t  Vice  President, 
*De  Witt  Clinton,     Siui  do. 

Samuel  Miller,  Corr,-" /-rrdtnq-  Srrrrfarij. 
John  Piaiurd,  Rrrordniir  do.  and  JLdbrariaru 
Charles  Wilkes,  Trtuaurer, 
William  JohnMm 
^muel  L.  Milchdl 
John  Mason 

David  Hosack  ^    Standing  Committee, 

hhn  M*KesaoQ 
•G  lianC.Verplanck 
AaUuny  Bleeckcr  ^ 

m. 

Tfis  following  persons  were  eiected  Monorary  Mtmb€r$ 
•f  the  socictf : 


George  Clinton,  Vice  Prtnidcnl  of  the  United  States. 

Undlejr  Morrsy,  of  York,  (England). 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Eliot  f 

Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse    >  Boston, 

Rev.  Timothy  Alden  J 

George  Gibbs,  Rhode  lokaid* 

Doctor  William  S.  Johnson  ^ 

Rev.  Dr.  KenjaminTminbiiU    >  Omnectkut, 

Noah  Webster  J 
Doctor  Samuel  Bard,  AVw-  York. 
Doctor  Benjamin  Rush  ^ 
Doctor  Caspar  Wister    Y  PkOode^Ikh, 

Charles  H  Brmvn  j 

Doctor  David  Hamsay,  Charletton^  South  CaroiuuL 

This  society  wss  instituted  in  sod  {ncofporated  in  1800.  It 
.eonrists  at  present  of  about  siarty  members,  end  liss  made  cooaiderable 
progress  in  the  establishment  of  a  library  and  cabinett  which  ^  de- 
posited in  an  apartment  of  the  Government  House  of  the  suite  of  rooms 
occupied  by  tiie  Academy  of  Arts,  appropriated  to  their  use. 

The  (Ejects  of  this  highly  laseftil  and  Uodsbte  socie^  are  more 
particularly  detailed  in  the  following  addrem : 


*  HistiC  lUr,  Buboi>  Moon 
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The  addren  t^.the  Jfevh-York  BUtorical  Society* 

Having  formed  an  association,  which  hat  lince  been  incorpovaledt 
for  the  purpose  of  4iscovering,  procaring  and  preserving  whatever  mny- 
relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  our 
country,  and  particularly  of  the  state  of  New-York,  we  solicit  the  aid  of 
the  liberal,  patriotic  and  learned,  to  promote  the  objecu  of  our  initittt* 

tiOD. 

The  utility  of  societies  for  the  ach  aiu  cmciU  of  science,  has  been  so 
fully  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  n\(ist  enlightened  nations  of  Eu- 
rwpc,  and  by  that  of  our  own  conntry,  that  there  can  be  no  need,  at  this 
time,  of  any  formal  arguments  in  support  of  their  chiim  to  public  pat- 
ronage. But  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  this  state,  if  we  except  the 
Agricultural  Society,  there  is  no  association  for  the  purposes  of  general 
knowledge  ;  and  the  want  of  regular,  minute,  and  authentic  histoi y  of 
New-York,  renderi.  the  combined  effort*  ot  individual*  for  that  object 
more  pecniuirly  iiecessary. 

It  IS  well  known  that  in  uiV  valuable  manuscripts  and  paj)crs  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  ourcounti-y  rem  lin  in  the  possession  of  those  who, 
though  UTUvilling  to  entrust  them  to  a  single  person,  \  ct  would  cheerfu>- 
ly  confide  them  to  a  public  institution,  in  whose  cubttdy  they  would  be 
preserved  for  tlie  general  benefit  of  scK'iety.  To  rescue  from  the  dust 
and  obscurity  of  private  repcsitorii^s  such  important  documents,  as  are 
liable  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  by  the  indiflference  or  neglect  of  tlu-se  into 
whose  hands  they  may  have  faUcn.  will  be  a  primary  object  ol  our  at 
tentiun. 

The  paucity  of  materials,  and  the  extreme  diflicidty  of  promring 
such  as  relate  to  the  fii*st  settlement  and  colonial  transactions  oi  lliis 
state,  can  be  fully  perceived  by  those  only  who  have  meditated  on  the 
design  of  erecting  an  historical  monument  of  those  events,  and  have  cal- 
culated the  nature  and  amount  of  their  resources:  for  without  Llie  aid 
of  original  records  and  authontic  documents,  history  will  be  notliiug 
more  than  a  well-combined  series  of  itigeiuous  conjectures  and  amusing 
fables.  The  cause  of  truth  is  interesting  to  all  men,  and  those  who 
possess  the  means,  however  small,  of  preventing  error,  or  of  eluciciatmi^ 
obscure  facts,  will  confer  a  benefit ui  mankuid  by  communicating  tiicm 
to  the  world. 

Not  aspiring  to  the  higher  walks  of  general  science,  w  c  shall  cun- 
Ifaie  the  range  our  exertions  to  the  humble  task  of  coUc  t  !  j  and  pre- 
lerving  whatever  may  be  useful  to  others  in  the  diflcrent  branches  of 
historical  inquiry.  We  feci  encouraged  to  follow  this  path  by  the  ho- 
Bmmblie  cmnpk  of  the  MassachuseUb  Society,  whose  labours  wiU 
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abridge  fhoae  of  the  future  hi8toriaii«  and  furnish  a  thousand  lights  to 
guide  bim  through  the  dohieue  track  of  unrecorded  time.  Without  aim* 
iDg  to  be  rivals,  we  lAiallhe  happy  to  cooperate  wHli  that  Umdahle  hi- 

ttttQtion  in  pursuing  the  objects  of  our  common  researches ;  satisfied  if, 

in  the  end,  our  efforts  shall  be  attended  with  equal  success. 

Our  inqui^c^i  are  not  limited  lu  a  single  st;itc,  or  district,  but  extend 
to  the  whole  continent ;  and  it  will  be  our  business  to  diffuse  the  informa- 
tion we  may  collect  in  such  ni  luner  as  will  best  conduce  to  general  in- 
struction. As  soon  as  our  collection  sU.ill  l  )e  sufficient  to  form  a  volume, 
and  the  funds  of  the  society  will  admit,  wc  hhail  commence  publication, 
that  we  may  better  secure  our  treasures  by  means  of  the  press,  fn»n 
the  corrosions  of  time  and  the  power  of  accident. 

That  this  object  may  be  sooner  and  more  effectually  attained,  we 
request  that  all  who  feel  disposed  to  encourage  our  design  will  iransniit, 
as  soon  as  convenient,  to  the  Society — 

Manuscripts,  records,  pamphlets,  and  books  relative,  to  the  histo 
ry  of  this  country,  and  particularly  to  the  points  of  inquiry 
subjoined. . 

Orations,  sermons,  essays,  discourses,  poems  and  tracts;  deliver- 
ed, written,  or  puUidied  en  any  public  occasion,  or  which  concern  any 
poblie  transaction,  or  remarkable  character  or  evenL 

Laws,  journals,  copies  of  records,  and  proceedings  of  congresses, 
kgMfttures,  general  assemblies,  conventions,  committees  of  safety, 
secret  conunittes  for  general  cibjects,  treaties  and  negotiations  with 
au)  Indian  tribes,  or  with  any  state  or  nation. 

Proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  synods,  general  assem- 
idles,  presbyteries,  and  societies  of  all  denominations  of  christians. 

I^arratives  of  missionaries,  and  proceedings  of  missionary  societies. 

Narratives  of  Indian  wars,  battles  and  exploits ;  of  the  adventures 
and  sufferings  of  captives,  voyagers  and  travellers. 

Minutes  uiiu  proceedings  of  societies  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  transactions  of  societies  for  political,  literary,  and  scientific 
purposes. 

Accounts  of  universities,  colleges,  academies,  and  schools;  tlieir 
origin,  progress,  and  present  stale. 

Toponraphiral  dr-;c!  iptions  f*f  ritie??,  towns,  counties  and  districts, 
.it  various  periods,  svith  maps,  and  whatever  folates  to  the  progressive 
geography  of  the  countiy. 

Sutistical  tables — tables  of  diseases,  births  and  deaths,  and  of 
population;  of  meteorological  observations  and  facts  relating  to  climate. 

Accounts  of  exports  and  imports  at  various  periods,  and  of  the  pro- 
gress of  manufactures  and  commerce. 

Magazines,  reviews,  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tiflns,  particularly  such  as  appeared  antecedent  to  the  year  17H$, 
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Binpripliic;'!  memoirs  and  anecdotes  of  emineni  and  remark  ihle 
persons  in  America,  or  who  ha\c  been  connected  with  its  settlement 
or  hii,tory. 

Original  essays  and  disquisitions  on  the  natnral,  civil,  literary,  or 
ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  any  state,  city,  town  or  diitrict ' 

As  the  society  intend  to  form  a  library  and  cabinet,  they  will  grate- 
fully receive  specimens  of  the  vartoas  prodactions  of  the  American 
cflRtineiit  and  of  the  adjacent  ititnds,  and  inch  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  snbjecu  as  may  be  deeneit  worthf  ef  pretenratiatt.  Dootttim 
•bo  of  rm  tad  «aefU  bodka  and  pamphlets,  retetive  to  the  above 
objects,  will  be  thanklntlf  aooepted,  and  an  communleathns  duly  hth 
tioed  in  the  pnbHcatiM  of  the  Mciety. 

iOm  POITARD,  Recording  Sec*/- 

Stpiemier  15M>  1809. 


roft  rmm  post  volio. 
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Seria  cum  jocis.  ' 

»^  firojile  of  Amhiiion* 

What,  my  dear  reader,  would  yon  say,  if  yoa  were  to  see  one  oFonr 
first  merchants,  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars,  go  into  the  maritet 
house,  and  pUfer  in  the  fisce  of  day  the  few  cents  and  lialf  cents  belong 
ing  to  one  of  the  pcppqrpot  women,  which  was  lier  whole  fortune.  In- 
tended far  carryhig  on  lier  trade,  and  supporting  her  ikmily^  Wonfd 
you  not  be  struck  with  astonishment,  and  hardly  believe  the  evidence 
of  your  eyes— or,  if  you  did,  would  you  not  suppose  that  a  most  awful 
mental  derangement  had  taken  place,  and  destroyed  the  great  mer- 
chant's foculties,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  Bedlam,  there  to 
await  the  return  of  his  faculties  f  Doubtless.  Vet  circumstances  of  this 
character  unceatingly  occur  in  history,  and  without  exciting  surprise 
or  horror,  in  consequence  of  their  frequency. 

When  the  mighty  Catharine  of  Russia,  whose  territories  extended 
across  nearly  half  the  gloi)c,  partitioned  Poland,  plundered  Sweden, 
piratically  seized  upfm  the  Crimea,  and,  at  the  time  she  was  actually 
tottering  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave,  swindled  the  poor  duke  of  Cour- 
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land  oat  of  the  whole  of  his  terrtooriet,  what  was  that  but  the  ner- 
chant  ttyft1h>g  the  cents  from  the  peppcrpot  woman  ^  What  else  was 
Pmaaa'sseiaiiieof  Dantaia^  Aadwhatelse  the  seiaan  o£ Franche 
ConpKe  and  Alsace  bjr  Look  ZIV?  I  adght  fill  half  the  pages  of  The 
Fort  fdk^weie  I  to  narrate  «ve&  a  ihoderate  perthaief  the  occurreiices 
eCiliisdescriptien  to  be  Iband  ia  hislorf« 

A  sack  full  of  hfacls. 
The  first  enterprise  by  which  the  fcr(X".ious  Su\\  arrow  distinguished 
himself,  was  in  a  battle  between  the  Kussiaiib  and  i  urks.  He  darted 
into  the  cntnutb'  ranks — stabbed  u  liuaiber  of  Janissaries — cut  off  their 
heads — filled  a  lar^e  sack  with  theni»  and  carried  it  to  his  general,  at 
whose  teet  he  emptied  out  the  contents. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  travels  in  Egypt,  states  that  a  Turkish  merchant 
in  Alexandria,  having  taken  one  cf  his  iastmments  to  look  througliv 
and  peroelTed  that  the  city  appeared  tnmcd  upiide  down,  spread  a 
report  that  he  was  going  to  cvertum  it.  The  report  reached  the 
gpvenior,  and  excited  alarm.  The  Janissary  who  had  formerly  car- 
ried his  iqyparatus,  would  not  any  longer  accompany  him,  for  fear  of 
being  compelled  to  take  part  in  his  dangerous  prefects. 

jf  man  of  refinement, 

Korsakof,  one  of  the  Uvtmriits*  oi  Catharine  II  of  Russia,  havinf^ 
been  suddenly  raised  from  the  station  of  a  sergeant,  to  i  level  witli  the 
first  nobility  of  the  empire*  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  his  dignity  to  providf  a  library  in  his  palace.  He  accordingly 
sent  tor  a  hookscller,  whom  he  ordered  to  furnish  him  wirh  a  library, 
and  showed  him  the  room  destined  for  the  purpose.  The  bookseller 
asked  him  for  instructions  what  kind  of  books  lie  preferred.  The  man 
of  eradition  informed  him  that  he  left  that  part  of  the  affair  to  his  dia- 
cntion— *'  Only,"  says  he,  **  let  me  have  large  books  at  the  bottom — 
sad  smaller  and  smaller  up  to  the  tap.  This  is  the  way  they  stand  in 
the  empress's  library.*'  The  boolaelier,  highly  rejoiced  at  finding  so 
complaisant  a  customer,  went  to  his  warehouse,  where  he  selected  old 
foUo  coromeataries,  and  lectures  on  German  Juriqniidence«  which  had 
lain  there  musty  for  perhapshalf  a  century.  These  he  had  handsomely 
boend  and  decorated,  so  as  to  make  a  splendid  figure,  with  which 
Korsakof  was  highly  delighted.  He  paid  a  liberal  price  for  the  trum- 
pery. See  Tooke*s  Catharine,  voL  IL 

Vol*  xfi«  I  i 
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The  nurgeon  oxitvnitrd. 
As  Ribo  one  night  lay  dead  drtmk.  in  the  strectt 
He  was  put  in  a  sack  ))y  a  cfiuucal  clicat ; 
Who  carried  the  sot  to  a  surgeon  straiglitw^y, 
iiayiug  "  here  is  a  corpse.  Let  mc  (|uick  have  my  pi^>*' 
Dick  Forceps, dehglited,  presented  a  guinea: 
Away  went  the  roj^ue,  glad,  he'd  quizz'd  the  poor  niBUf • 
As  he  started,  tlie  toper  'gan  open  his  eyes, 
Crying*  **  Damme  !  more  grog:"  to  the  su'  geon's  surprise. 
**  You  rascal,"  says  Forceps,    come  instantly  back. 
Return  mc  my  money,  l  ake  your  sot  aud  your  sadL 
See,  tlie  fellow's  alive." — •*  *Tis  the  better,  parbleu: 
Yaii  may  kill  when  you  want  him.  S(h  Forceps,  •dieiu'* 

ji  gentle  admonition  for  a  firinct — not  "  suaviter  in  Ui^do.^* 
Potemkin,  f.tvctui  ilc  and  j)rime  minister  at  the  coui  i  of  IVtersburg, 
m  disrourse  at  his  own  tal)le  pronounced  some  witticisms,  which  at- 
tracted the  attentifni  of  his  guests,  and  excited  nnerriment.  Perceiv- 
ing that  prince  Volkoiisky  clapped  \\\%  hands,  he  rose  u]),  took  him 
by  the  collar,  gave  him  several  blows  with  his  fi<^t,  saying,  **  what '  do 
you  applaud  me  as  if  1  were  a  buffoon  then  luiiiing  to  the  Austrian 
general  Jordis,  who  was  also  at  the  table,  *  There,  general  said  he, 
*  that  is  the  way  to  treat  this  sort  of  scoundrels.'  To  such  readers  as 
may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  and  correctness  of  this  tnut  of  re- 
finement  and  attention  to  the  graces,"  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state 
that  it  resu  upon  the  very  respectable  authort^  of  Tooke,  author  of 
the  Histeiy  fif  Catharine  IL 

Religious  libtrtij. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  almost  the  only  na- 
tion in  Christendom,  whei'e  religious  liberty  wasenjov  ed  on  its  proper 
broad  and  liberal  basis,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  lakt  century,  was 
the  most  barbarous  and  uncivilized.  During  the  whole  of  the  long  and 
very  successful  reigu  oS.  Catharine  II,  which  extended  from  1762  to 
1796,  there  was  no  instance  throughout  her  almost  boundless  domi- 
nions, of  a  human  being  havuig  suffered  any  pains,  penalties,  diiquali* 
fications«  or  disadvantages,  on  the  ground  of  his  religiottscpinioof ! 
Religion  In  Russia  was,  as  it  ought  to  be  every  where,  but  so  frequent- 
ly is  not,  regarded  entirely  as  an  afihir  between  the  Creatorand  his 
creatures,  unless  it  was  perverted  into  acts  distnrbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity. Then,  as  was  right  and  proper,  the  civil  authority  interfere 

This  was  before  the  United  States,  by  their  consUAition  in  1787, 
established  liberty  of  conscience  on  the  glorious  basis  whereon  it  pfoad* 
iy  rests  in  this  coimtry. 
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When  Catharioe  was  applied  to  by  intolerant  courtierSf  to  punish 
berelics  and  schismatict,  sho  humorottily  obsened,  "  Poor  wretches, 
wSayot  we  know  that  they  are  to  snfier  so  much  and  so  long  in  the  world 
to  comet  it  is  but  reaionnbte  that  we  should  endeavour  by  all  means  to 
make  their  sitnatkm  here  as  comfortable  to  them  as  we  can." 

Alta!  what  a  contrast  between  this  i^orious  state  of  things  and  the 
anisemble  poli^  of  a  laife  portion  of  the  rest  of  Europe*  m  which  the 
penalties  and  <Msq«ali<lcatiys  imposed  by  unjust  and  cruel  laws  on  the 
professors  of  reiigiflns  diibrent  from  that  established  by  law,  make 
nearly  as  ftrmldable  an  appearance  as  tihe  ciiminal  code  Itself! 

J!  nice  calculation.  A  tin^U  drofi  of  btood. 
When  thai  infamous,  and,  for  France,  Uiat  tatul  measare,  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  suppression  of  the  religion  of 
the  hugonots,  was  iu  contemplation,  Louvois,  the  unfeeling  minister  of 
a  cruel  king,  persuaded  Louis  XIV  to  believe  tliat  ihci  c  would  be  so 
little  difficult V  in  its  execution,  that  it  would  not  cost  a  sinq-ie  dro/i  oj 
blood!  His  fij)inion  was  believed,  and  hib  cursed  advice  iuiiowcd.  His- 
tor}' bears  wimess  to  the  folly  and  the  w  ickedness  of  the  calculation; 
and  tebtifU  s  li  v  many  rivers  of  blood  it  made  flow,  and  what  an  infi- 
nity of  horror  and  misery  it  produced. 

Scruples  of  conscience. 
Louis  XrV  havmg  given  ordei-s  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  undertake 
an  embassy  to  Spmn»  was  informed  that  he  intended  to  take  in  his  suite 
a  man  whose  mother  was  a  notonous  janseuist,  and  who  was  in  ciaise- 
quence  suspected  of  belonging  to  that  sect.  The  king  sent  for  the  am- 
bassador, and  inquired  if  the  report  was  true,  as  he  could  not  in  thai 
case  allow  the  person  toga  The  duke  said  he  knew  nothing  as  to  the 
rebgious  opinions  of  the  mother:  but  that  the  son  was  so  far  from  being 
a  jansenist,  that  he  was  actually  an  atheist.  Is  it  possible  ?  says  the 
U^g.  And  may  I  rely  upon  jvhat  you  say  ^  In  that  case  he  may  go 
with  you."  Mem.  St  Simoot  tom.  Iv.  p.  153. 

Extravagant  ute  of  cotmtHcM, 
In  Spain,  according  to  madame  d'Aunoy,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eiglkteenth  century,  the  ladies  daubed  themselves  so  immode- 
rately with  red  and  white  paint  as  to  excite  disgust  in  foreigners,  who 
were  not  acctistomed  to  the  sight.  They  laid  the  rouge  not  only  uj)on 
their  cheeks,  hut  likewise  upon  their  hands  and  fingers,  their  fore- 
heads and  shoulders,  and  made  themselves  eyebrow  s,  which  resem- 
bled a  fine  thread  of  hair.  The  (juaniity  of  paint  with  whitii  tiiey  be- 
smeared the  whole  ixicc,  was  supposed  tu  be  the  reason  why  the  Spar 
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nish  ladies  did  not  kiss  in  saluting,  as  the  lips  of  the  one  would h^Vie 
been  painted,  and  the  beauty  of  tlie  other  impaired." 

S/ieefacietJitr  hdiet. 

At  the  same  period,  according  to  the  same  writer,  no  Spanish  lady 
%va:3  full  dressed  witlioiit  a  large  pair  of  spectacles.  The  more  distin- 
guislied  was  the  rank  of  the  party,  the  larger  were  the  spectacles. 

Stu/iendotu  widednen. 
It  b  probable  that  la  the  atuuils  of  the  world  tlwre  can  hardly  be 
found  a  more  horrible  instance  of  wickedness  than  was  exhibited  on 

the  12lh  of  September  1776,  in  the  town  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland.  A 
general  coniniuiiion  had  been  appointed  for  that  day  at  the  catliedral 
church  tlierc,  at  which  many  thousands  were  expected  to  par- 
ticipate.   The  wine  was  prepared  the  c\  cDing  before  :  and  a  diaboli* 
cal  miscreant,  a  grave-digger,  of  the  name  of  Wirtz,  infused  potson  in 
it,  with  a  view  of  making  buainess  for  himself.  Very  faflrtwnatdy,  the 
tatte  of  the  wine  wat  nauseous,  and  therefore  after  apartkn  oC  tbe 
people  had  commiUHcatedt  tbe  reet  declined  tnciirring  anjr  danger. 
The  discover7»  however,  was  made  too  late  for  many  of  theUt  who 
perished  miserable  victims  of  the  avatke  and  cruelty    the  nMMer 
who  had  recourse  to  such  horrible  jneans  ol  enriehmg  himsell  He 
wai  tried,  found  guilty  and  executed. 

Humanity, 
"  The  quality  of  mercy  i>  not  ttratned." 

During  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  was  termina- 
ted in  1774,  by  the  peace  of  Kainardgi,  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  re- 
volted from  the  Turks,  and  joined  the  Russians.  After  peace  was 
restored,  it  was  actually  debated  in  the  Turkish  divan,  whether  or  not 
the  whole  Greek  nation  should  be  extermmated  as  a  punishment  ibr 
tchelr  rebellion*  Thu  bafbarous  measure  was  on  the  point  of  bong 
carried  Into  execution.  The  celebrated  captain  BaAa  prevented  it 
from  being  adopted«-but  not  by  any  arguments  drawn  from  the  cri- 
minality or  inhumanity  of  the  measure— but  from  a  motive  of  more 
potent  influence  with  the  divan.  "  If,*'  says  he,  "we  maiisacre  all  the 
Greeks,  we  shall  lose  the  capitation  they  pay  us,"  This  argument 
was  irresistible,  and  rescued  the  miserable  descendants  of  Solon,  Ly- 
curgus,  Plato,  Themibtock  s,  and  Milliades  from  impending  destruc- 
tion. Micssed  are  the  merciful :  Jor  they  ahall  obtain  mercy* 

Blasphemous  ociulation. 
A  thesis  was  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV,  in  which  that  proud  and  ar> 
fcgant  monarch  was  absolutely  compared  with  the  Divini^.  Th« 
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bishop  cf  Meaux  was  consulted  on  the  propriety  of  its  publication. 
He  disapproved  of  it,  and  was  of  qiinion  it  ought  to  be  snppresed. 
WHh  tUs  opmion  the  king  was  not  quite  satisfied,  and  sent  it  to  the 
college  of  Sorbonne  Ibr  the  deciakm  of  the  faculty  there.  They  pro- 
nounocd  the  sane  sentence  upon  the  sycophantic  and  bUsphemous 
perfonnance  as  the  bishop  had  done.  It  was  accordingly  suppressed. 

GaUaniry, 

Formerly  when  ^^lady  was  bled  in  Spain,  her  lover  purchased  of 
the  suifeoD,  at  a  high  price,  bandages  or  any  oloth  en  which  the  blood 
had  fallen. 

hk  the  seventeenth  century  ,  fajrtoxicatlaD  was  regarded  hi  so  odioiis 
a  pofait  of  hglit  in  Spain,  that  if  nne  person  accused  another  of  It,  niH 
thing  less  than  the  slandensr^b  life  would  satisfy  the  party  traduced* 
And  **  a  man  who  was  prored  to  have  been  but  once  drunlc,  was  for 
lile  incapacitated  from  appearing  as  a  witness  m  a  court  of  justice.*' 

BtauUu  fioeiry. 
There  Is  now  before  me  a  work  announced  in  London  for  sale,  so 
late  as  1606,  by  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees  and  Urme,  of  which  the  title 
is  *'  A  select  collection  of  optuphs  and  monumental  inscriptions," 
from  which  I  venture  to  make  a  few  eictracts  for  the  edification  of 
serious,  and  amusement  of  merry  readers,  not  doubting  but  both  de* 
scriptioos  will  be  struck  wiUi  admiration  at  the  sublimity  of  the  re* 
spective  writers,  and  the  very  refined  taste  of  the  collector. 

St.  Du7u.'an*f^  Strfinty. 
Here  lies  the  body  ot  Daiuti  buui, 
Spittlefield's  weaver — and  that's  all. 

In  St.  Giif.'!.  in  th''  Fields. 
Full  south  tins  stone  t'ciur  font,  il*)lh  lie. 
His  father  Joiin,  and  grand  sire  Henry 
Thorntnn,  nf  Thornton  in  Yorkshire  bred, 
Where  lives  the  fame  of  Thornton  being  dead. 

On  Thnman  Huddle  a  tone. 
Here  lies  Thomas  Huddlestone.    Header,  dont  smile. 

But  reflect  while  this  tombstone  you  view,  * 
That  Death,  who  killM  him,  iu  a  very  short  while 

VJ'^  huddle  a  %lone  upon  jfou. 
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Here  liei  inlerr'd  beneath  these  stones, 
The  beard»  the  flesh,  and  eke  the  booes^ 
Of  Wrexham  clerk«  old  David  Jones. 


In  Gramham  Church^rtL 
John  Palfryman,  ^rhich  lieth  here. 
Was  aged  twenty-four  year; 
And  near  tMs  place  his  mother 

Also  his  father-— when  he  dies.  ^' 


In  Biddefwd  Ckurek-ifardt  Devmu 
The  weddingv^y  appointed  was. 

And  wedduig  dothet  provided ; 
Before  the  nuptial  day,  alasJ 

He  stoken'd— 4uid  he  die  did* 

If  these  elegant  extracts  in  Terse,'*  do  not  convince  the  reader 
of  the  utility  and  exceUence  of  Uiis  work,  I  am  fearful  I  should  be  to- 
tally QMUCGessfnl  were  I  to  quote  half  the  book:  and  therefore  I  shall 
close  with  the  sublime  lesson  conveyed  in  the  last  line,  on  the  transito* 
riness  of  all  sublunary  things,  so  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  hasty 
movements  of  this  young  man,  who  would  not  wait  even  till  the  nuptial 
day  to  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  on  his  wedding  clotlies,  but  "  die 
did"  *'  alas !  befui  c,*'  that  blissful  period  arri%ed. 

Imfirovemem  of  the  EnglUh  language* 
The  improvements  which  are  daily  ushered  to  the  world  in  our 
vernacular  tongue  ailbrd  reason  to  hope  that  it  must  soon  arrive  at  the 
acm6  of  perfection*  With  a  great  many  of  our  wise  folk,  the  old»  ab- 
surd ytorA  forget  is  given  over  to  oblivion,  and  the  sonorous  and  ele- 
gant -word  dia-remember  has  completely  taken  its  place.  Ask  one  of 
ihchc  uieu  any  question  to  which  he  cannot  return  a  ready  answer, 
and  he  infonua  you  thut  Ite  (li^  rtmembers. 

Another  announces  thdL  he  has  a  large  track  of  la.ud  tor  sale, 
whicli  he  ^vill  be  glad  to  dibpobc  ut  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

Another  states  in  a  gazette,  that  Mrs.  A.  B,  the  reiic  of  Mr.  T,  B. 
has  been  ujarritd  to  Mr.  C.  D. 

There  are  several,  who  calculate  time  as  they  calculate  tiieir  cash-— 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  adage  of  Poor  Richard~JiiiMri«  money. 
One  of  these  persons  tells  his  friend,  he  has  no  doubt  of  retamins 
home  in  the  value  qf  a  meek^  or  a  mouth* 
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A  worthy  friend  of  minef  when  settlings  accounts  which  correspond  • 
ed  exactly,  was  actustunied  to  rejoice  Uiat  they  had  clashed  90  well 

togC'Jicr. 

But  the  nnost  excellent  of  the  whole  list  is  the  word  alhv.\  \\\ 
orator,  after  expatiating  largely  upon  a  subject,  with  very  great  con- 
fidence, j^ravely  informs  his  ancluoi  s,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  which  he 
A/ to  be  a  competent  judpie.  He  deems  it  quite  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  inquiry  whether  or  not  other  people  be  willing  to  o/^ 
401V  hia  claim. 

OnexamfUed  HberaHty. 

The  whole  history  of  the  world  cannot,  or  I  am  much  deceived, 
produce  an  instance  of  liberality  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
what  1  am  going  10  narrate. 

By  the  last  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Turke)',  concluded 
anno  1792,  it  wa^  stipulated  that  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  to  pay  Catha- 
rine IT  the  en  n mons  sum  of  twclv  e  millions  of  piastres,  as  an  indemni-* 
fication  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  When  the  ratifications  wei« 
exchanged,  Bezborodko,  the  Russian  plenipotentiai7«  signified  to  the 
Turkish  minister,  that  he  had  orders  from  his  sovereign  to  icnoonce 
the  claim  to  that  payment,  which  he  did  accordmgly,  and  dircctly 
gave  an  acquittance  in  full  for  this  immense  sum  of  money. 

When  I  call  this  an  act  of  *'  uneacampled  liberality/*  I  am  wcH 
aware  that  monarchs  have  sometimes  bestowed  on  theur  winiqpB,  in  a 
sudden  fit  of  what  they  called  generosi^,  money  and  estates  to  per- 
haps an  equal  amount.  But  these  cases  I  do  not  consider  as  exceptions. 
They  are  merely  instances  of  prodigality  and  vitioos  extravagance. 

Vanitu  and  folly. 
**  For  every  fool  finds  reason  to  be  proud* 
ThooglilibMd  and  iMoied  Inr  the  pointing  crowd.** 
In  regarding  human  nature  attentively,  and  examining  its  follies 
and  weaknesses,  I  know  of  none  more  general,  more  absurd,  or  more 
inconvenient  in  its  consecjuences,  than  that  morbid  sensibility,  which 
makes  us  resent  as  an  affront  or  insult  the  slightest  hint  at  any  of  our 
defects  or  imperfections,  even  when  made  with  the  most  friendly  vieir. 
It  would  appear  as  if  we  sui)])ose(l  that  those  who  take  the  pauis  to 
admonish  us  of  any  of  our  follies,  or  vices»  actually  created  them.  We 
every  day  meet  with  men  highly  respectable,  who  have  defects  in 
their  manners,  in  their  address,  or  their  conduct,  which  they  have 
Ikmc  with  them  probably  from  their  early  days,  and  which  have 
grown  with  their  growth,  and  have  constantly  subjected  them  to  iidi- 
cul0  even  among  their  fneods,  and  worse  than  ridicule  among  others* 
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Yet  from  the  morbid  sensibility  I  have  suted,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
very  errcneous  idea  of  politeness  on  the  other,  no  person  darei  to  4mw 
their  attentioQ  to  the  disease,  or  to  point  out  a  remedy. 

Let  me,  reader,  draw  you  a  portraiL  It  ia»  if  I  err  not,  a  Ukcnew 
of  a  large  portkn  of  manhmd— -probably  of  you,  and  fiiU  as  probably  of 
myself  who  undertake  to  write  a  lecture  on  the  subject.  BehoU  thadt 
penoD,  sumptuously  attired,  proceeding  to  a  ball«room,  to  diq^y 
himielf  to  the  best  advantage.  Unfortunately  there  is  iqioo  hit  am  ft 
piece  of  ordure,  equally  oliensive  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ol&ctory  nervea 
of  those  whom  he  encounters.  It  is  so  conspicuously  placed,  that  it 
cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the  most  cursory  examiner.  A  friend 
perhaps  advances,  takes  off  his  iiat,  Liuws,  and  ii>  about  to  advise  him 
^o  remove  the  filth.  Instead  of  returning  him  thanks  for  his  kindnuss, 
he  flies  intoa  passion — repels  his  friend — and  perhaps  repays  him  with 
as  much  undeserved  insult,  as  if,  instead  of  wishini;  tlic  removal  of  the 
offensive  matter,  he  had  actually  thrown  it  upon  liis  arm. 

This  is,  you  will  doubtless  say,  ridiculous — truly  ridiculous.  Yet 
it  is  man's  every  day  habit.  Few  of  us  can  boast  an  exemption.  The 
blemishes  which  we  are  all  afflicted  with,  are  the  ordure — and  not  on 
our  clothes,  but  on  our  characters  and  conduct,  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance. Yet  we  frighten  away  every  person  who  would  kmdly  he^ 
us  to  remove  the  odious  incumbrance.  What  fdly !  what  madness! 

Some  of  the  most  envenomed  animoiities  that  I  have  ever  kaowot 
have  arisen  from  friendly  advices,  obtruded  on  persons  whose  fioDies 
were  a  town -talk,  and  known  to  all  the  world  but  themselves. 

A  dreary  wildernets, 
Heame,  who  was  employed  nearly  forty  years  ago  to  travel  in  search 
of  a  water  communication  between  the  English  settlements  at  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  tra\  clled  from  the  sixth  of  November 
1770,  nil  the  twenty-second  of  Jaauarv  im,  seventy-seven  days,  and 
several  hundred  miles,  without  meeting;  a  liuman  being!  During  his 
journey,  he  was  several  times  obliged  to  fast  two  days  and  two  night*— 
twice  upwards  of  three  days^ — and  once  nearly  seven  days,  during 
which  he  and  his  companions  tasted  nothing  but  a  few  cranberries, 
scraps  of  old  leather,  burned  bones,  and  water.  When  the  InH^i^e^  |ie 
says,  are  in  this  extremity,  they  sacrifice  such  parts  of  their  leathtf 
dress  as  they  can  best  spare. 

In  a  pariah  in  Norway,  on  the  sea  coast,  for  forty  years  there  did 
net  die  above  ten  grown  men.  The  rest,  mostly  fishermen  and  pilots, 
were  drowned. 
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A  magnijicait  road. 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  royal  commentaries,  gives  an  account 
of  the  noblest  road  u[)Oii  i  ccard.  He  states  it  as  extending  ihe  whole 
length  of  Peru,  not  far  short  of  two  thousand  nulci.  in  length,  and  twen- 
ty-five in  breadth.  It  is  perfectly  straight  and  level  throughout,  al- 
though its  course  is  over  prodigious  i  t>cks  and  mountains,  and  immense 
Tallies.  The  two  former  Avcrc  cut  throut^h,  and  the  latter  tilled  up.  It 
hiid  been  executed  many  hundred  years  before  his  timey  and  was  still 
In  an  exeunt  state  of  preservatioD. 

ISghftrieeM. 

The  author  to  whom  I  referred  In  the  last  pass^,  says  that  hi 
15S7t  an  Ms  sold  in  Ciixcoi»  for  four  hundred  ducats— In  1554^  a  foat 
for  one  hnndred  ducats— and  a  sow  and  pig  for  sixteen  hundred  pieces 
tfeii^t  How  highly  would  our  fanners  be  delighted  with  such  roaiv 

Cog-tnt  and  bmcvolent  reasons  of  state. 
The  civilized  parts  of  the  world  sometimes  believe  that  in  the  croo- 
ked paths  of  state  policy  they  have  no  rivals  among  the  savages.  This 
is  a  most  egregious  error.  I  state  a  case  in  full  proof.  Cnptain  Vancou- 
ver, in  his  voyage  round  the  world*  states  that  the  king  of  Otaheite, 
meditating  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  informed  him 
that  it  was  highly  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  that  over  the  whole  group  of  islands  there  should  be  but 
one  soverieg;n.  How  humane,  how  benevolent  *  Could  Louis  XIV,  be- 
fore he  ravaged  the  Palatinate,  Catharine  II,  before  the  capture  of  Is* 
mail,  or  Frederic,  pmious  to  the  seizure  of  Silesia,  have  devised  a 
wart  unanswerable  justification  of  their  conduct! 

Another  hero  mith  a  mnind  argumeni* 
Gtn^iiean,  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  four  millions  of  men,  be- 
ing about  to  make  an  imiptiai  into  China,  published  a  manifesto,  in 
which  he  condescended  to  acquaint  the  world  with  hto  motives.  His 
principal  plea  was  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  hU  ancestors  by  the  Chi^ 
nese! 

Vol.  Ill*  K  k 
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O&lGUrAL  POETRY— FOE  TBE  POaT  POLIO* 
TO  A  IfOTHSR  ON  TBB  ABSENCE  OP  HER  DAUGHTER. 

Ob  !  wherefore  should  those  tremblhig  tears. 

Successive,  dim  a  mother's  eye ! 
Oh,  chase  away  those  useless  fears 

Which  prompt  the  sorrow-lreiglited  sigfi !  ^ 

Remember  that  the  faithful  dove, 

When  bidden  from  the  ark  to  roam,  * 
Was  g:uided  by  a  God  qf  love 

And  brought  the  peaceful  oliYe  home. 

So        wliuse  absence  now  you  mourn, 

By  no  matf  T  Hill  fondness  j)ressed, 
Shall  soon  with  iluttermg  heart  return. 

To  plant  the  olive  in  thy  breast. 

Then,  as  the  new-born  rainbow  streamed 

Its  beauteous  colour  o*er  the  skies. 
To  tell  the  wanderers,  redeemed 

From  floods,  that  floods  no  more  should  rise; 

So  fAe,  when  safe  within  thy  arms. 
With  sweetest  smiles  her  Upe  shall  dress. 

To  quiet  all  thy  heart's  alarms 
And  bid  thy  tears  forever  cease ! 

Sensitive. 


FOR  THE  FOaX  FOLIO. 
ON  BLINDES8. 

The  rollowing  lines  are  by  E.  Ruthton,  the  interesting  and  philanthropic  blind  I 
of  I  ivr!-^>^0.  Thi  siibjcci  i>  p<:culi,iiiy  interesting,  coning  frWBMIWbiOltttMptfUMMllly 
known  tiic  umerics  he  so  pathetically  describes. 

Ah,  thhik,  if  June's  delicious  says 

The  eye  ol  sorrow  can  illume. 
Or  wild  December's  cheerless  days 

Can  fling  o'er  all  a  transient  f^oaau 
Ah,  think  if  sides  obscure  or  bright 

Can  thus  depress  or  cheer  the  mind. 
Ah,  thmk  midst  doads  of  utter  niglht 
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What  mournful  inumcnts  wait  the  blind, 
And  who  shall  tell  his  cause  for  wo 

To  love  the  wife  he  ne'er  shall  8ee» 
To  be  a  sire  and  not  to  know 

The  silent  babe  that  climbs  hU  kaee» 
To  have  his  feelings  daily  torn 

With  pain  the  passing  meal  to  find* 
To  live  distress*d  and  die  forlorn 

Are  ills  that  oft  await  the  blind. 
When  to  the  breezy  uplands  led 

At  noon,  or  bluahini;  eve,  or  mom, 
i  He  heara  the  redbreast  o*er  his  bed. 

While  round  him  breathe  the  iceiitcd  thocn: 
But,  Okt  initead  of  Natare'i  Cue. 

Hillst  dales,  and  woods,  and  streams  comtined, 
Instead  of  paints,  and  ferms,  and  grace 

Kig)it*s  blackest  mantle  shrouds  the  mind. 
If  rosy  Youth,  bereft  of  siglit. 

Midst  countless  thousands  pines  unblest, 
As  the  gay  flower  withdrawn  from  si|^t 

Bows  to  the  earth— -where  all  must  rest 
Ah !  think,  when  li&'s  declhung  hours 

To  chilling  penury  are  consigned. 
And  pain  has  palsied  all  his  powers; 

Ah!  think  what  woes  await  the  bUnd. 


FOS  THE  POST  FOLIO. 

OIJ>SCHOOL. 

I  ampenitittcd  to  enclose  you  thr  following  pmduction  (Vom  the  pen  of  a  ]:tAr,  yvhrt^t 
are  car  passed  only  by  her  viriuts.  1  doubt  iioc  lU  meeting  Uutt  attcution  which  its 

wliil^y  dewrvc* 

9t  Dm  Cm 

THE  STORM. 

See  the  harsh  contention  liraving 
Ant^r\  winds  the  billows  meet. 
Billows  mounting,  foaming,  raving, 
Hoarse  discordant  sounds  repeat. 

All  the  earth  in  wild  commotion. 

Murmurs  dread,  each  hollow  cave, 
Swdling.  bursting,  roars  the  ocean. 
Lightnings  gleam  and  thunders  rave. 
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Kow  the  spirit  of  the  storm 

Sails  amid  th*  embattled  air  ; 
DarUy  lowei*  hit  horrid  fbnii ; 

He  niilles  ;  but  ah!  he  smitei  despair. 

Tossed  amid  the  surge's  thmider, 
Henry  'scraped  from  dashing  rocks, 

Suiprisedt  allrightedt  pale  with  womler. 
Fear  each  manly  nerve  unhickt. 

And  shall  he  perish  r  dariin^son 
Of  virtue,  geniat ;  irhen  etch  ait, 
him  vefaed  with  tettnc  ihowSy 
And  gained  hha  CPverywflBni^ heart; 

"  And  shall  he  perish!"  Fate  eKdahns, 
~  To  wound  each  heart  wkh  lasting  griefs 

Ko;  when  such  werth  prstectkn  claims* 
in  steer  the  hark,  and  bring  te]ie&'* 

But  hark !  npon  the  troubled  air 

Notes  of  softest  smmd  I  hear. 
Sptfit  of  peace !  ah  heavenly  fair  *. 

The  notes  are  thhie  which  coctch  the  eatw 

The  stormy  spirit  mild  reproaching. 
See  the  smiling  maid  draw  nigh. 

Dawning  day  is  fast  approaching  ; 
Serene  the  lately  troubled  sky. 

Aurora,  in  her  chariot  bhishin^, 

Wakes  the  sun,  whose  kindling  blaze 

O'er  smiling  Nature  &wifUy  rushing. 
With  mildest  radiance  sweetly  playa 

Such  peace  as  this  shaU  Virtue  find, 

VV'hen  pursued  by  trc-icherous  foes; 
Such  the  cairn  sunshine  of  the  mind. 
Sweet  as  the  incense  aC  the  rotie. 
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VOft  TBS  POST  FOtlO. 

The  ftibjoined  lines  were  originally  clr«i?^nrd  n«  an  intrc^fncrion  to  a  poem  on  the  plea- 
met  of  literature.  Aa  the  design  was  abandoned  on  tlw  dmy  on  which  it  was  conceived,  no 
tether  progrcM  «umad«^  nor  Ilk  frelNAIt  it  «UI«««terH«iii^  U,  im^mrv^cM^nt 
ibrnktlintewtll  dM  lajr  MPMeoMmtF  accept         with  ^  aaibor*kaiMraM»flfri»> 

Oh  *  thou  whose  care^  my  curly  efforts  cheered. 
And  virtHe*s  blossoms  in  my  bosom  reared ; 
WTiose  smiles  to  pleasure  soothed  my  infant  heart 
With  all  the  joys  which  feticv's  beams  impart ; 
Who  taught  me  first  to  con  the  lettered  linet 
And  all  its  mystic  characters  combine ; 
Whose  kind  attentions  cheered  my  soul  with  praiw, 
And  strove  its  slumbering  energies  to  rftise : 
Short  time,  alas  f  I  proved  thy  fHendly  care» 
Till  called  on  high,  eternal  joys  to  share. 
Scarce  can  my  memoir's  utmost  scope  retrace 
The  time,  when  decked  in  youthful  beauty's  grace, 
Thy  sweetest  task,  to  guide  my  infant  mind, 
In  nature's  paths,  to  purest  joys  refined. 
Fondly  tliuu  shared's  instruction's  pk  asing  toil. 
And  raised  my  drooping  spirits  with  a  smiJe. 
Still  in  my  heart  the  dear  reflection  dwells, 
And  my  sad  bosom,  with  emotion  swells. 
Though  such  the  mandate  of  relentless  fate* 
The  deep  impression  boasts  no  recent  date. 
Still  shall  my  soul  thy  sainted  image  bear. 
With  all  a  brother's  fondness  treasured  there. 
T&ouglh  iMg  the  Ticthu  of  an  early  doom, 
Thy  mortal  frame  has  slumbered  in  the  tomb, 
Thy  feelmg  soul,  with  every  virtoe  bright, 
Winged  its  swift  coane  to  realms  of  heavenly  light : 
There  wrapt  in  blisv  sublime  thy  splHt  feels 
The  boundless  joys  which  heaven  itself  reveals. 
Yet  fancy  paints  thee,  in  my  ardent  view. 
To  all  thy  former  fond  affections  true. 
Still  striving,  with  attentions  dou!)ly  kind. 
To  aid  the  cffuits  of  my  sinking  mind  : 
Still  pointing  to  my  devious  bteps  the  way 
Which  soars  above  misfortune's  iron  sway. 
Thus  strong  imagination,  wild  and  free. 
Transports  my  senses,  till  I  fondly  see, 
As  tad  I  wander  at  the  close  of  even. 
My        sister  'mid  the  choir  of  heaven. 
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Ob,  then,  sweet  spirit !  from  the  realms  above, 

Display  the  pure  effulgence  of  thy  love ; 

Four  on  my  weaiied  soul  thine  influeace  bland, 

And  all  ttkt  mind's  warm  ener|^s  expand. 

IMrect  my  pen,  huptve  the  glowing  theme. 

And  wrap  my  &ncy  in  the  poet's  dream. 

Then  shall  my  song  to  deathless  &me  a^iie. 

And  unborn  i^es  shall  the  strain  admire. 

Alas !  unheard  the  tumbling  numbers  roll ; 

No  kindling  transports  elevate  my  soul ; 

No  cheering  foretaste  of  immortal  fame, 

A  wo-wom  s])!!  it,  siK  li  ab  mine,  can  claim. 

No  smiling  pn  sijccis  from  witliout  seen. 

And  all  is  dark,  and  comfortless  within, 

Save  ont-  brit^ht  beam  of  heaven-desc  ended  light, 

Which  streams  its  radiance  throui^h  this  t^hxjmy  night: 

One  joy  misfoi*tune  ne'er  shall  banish  liejice, 

The  high-toned  pride  of  conscious  innocence. 

This  shall  support  me  while  my  verse  records 

The  sacred  joys  a  lettered  life  affords. 

This  holy  flame  my  shattered  bark  shall  guide, 

As  swift  she  dashes  througli  the  foaming  tide; 

And  when  my  fainting  spirit  sinks  in  death. 

When  joyful*  I  resign  a  fleeting  breath, 

This  brilliant  beam  shall  pomt  the  onward  way. 

Which  leads  triumphant  to  the  realms  of  day. 

There  my  rapt  soul  diall  seek  her  blest  abode. 

An  humble  suppliant  at  the  throne  of  God. 

U£NRY  D£  CLIFFORD. 


FOS  TBS  POET  lOLIO. 

fiONN£T  TO  ST£LLAy  ON  RECEIVING  H£E  PICTURE. 

As  oft  with  sad  desponding  soul. 

Life's  darker,  p;loumier  scenes  I  view. 
And  tliirk(,  riing  cioiids  around  mc  roll, 

Tinged  with  despair's  envenomed  hue; 
When  Hope,  obscured  amid  the  storm. 

Presents  no  soft,  no  cheering  light. 
But  Horror's  mist-encircled  form. 

Roll  sullen  on  the  troubled  sight ; 
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When  grief  ft  harsh  tempests  round  me  fly. 
With  force  to  shake  a  subject  world. 

Should  this  dear  pledge  arreit  my  eye. 
Back  shall  the  storm  be  proudly  huri'd : 

Since  Pate,  for  some  mysterious  end, 

Leaves  me  one  tender  generoos  friend. 


aneci^ote! 

Just  afte  r  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Fox,  a  member  who  liad  been  absent  the  whole  day,  came  down  to  the 
hcHise  full  of  the  grape.   Whether  it  was  to  make  amends  for  having 
played  the  truant,  or  whatever  other  motive  we  know  not,  bat  nothing 
could  prevent  the  baronet  from  attempting  to  speak  on  the  honourable 
member^s  second  motion ;  but  beginning  with    Sir  1  am  aatonUhedt* 
the  claret  drenched  patriot  could  go  no  further.  The  house,  however* 
did  not  discover  the  Baronet  till  he  had  repeated  the  veib  astonished 
seven  tiroes,  when  a  general  merriment  ensued.  Sir  George  was  of- 
fieiided  at  the  levity  of  the  members,  and,  asking  if  there  was  any  thing 
ridiculous  in  the  word,  began  again,  '^Sir,  Isay,  I  am  astonhhed 
which  repeating  three  or  four  times  more  the  house  was  in  the  loud- 
est roar  of  laughter.    The  baronet  then  appealed  to  the  speaker,  who 
pleasantly  asked  liim  what  he  would  ha\  e  him  to  do.    The  tipsy  gen- 
tleman took  fire  at  this,  and  declared  he  would  not  give  up  the  word, 
**  for  1  am  really  astonijihcd,  ciuite  astonished  that — I  am  astonished,** 
and  was  proceeding  ;  but,  finding  the  bursts  of  laughter  too  strong  for 
his  obstinacy,  he  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  his  fnends,  after  having 
mentioned  the  woi*d  astonished  above  a  dozen  times  more,  to  change  it 
for  surprised,  by  which  time  having  entirely  forgotten  what  he  intend- 
ed to  have  said,  he  sat  himself  down. 

A  MAN  going  into  a  barber's  shop  to  be  shaved,  popped  his  head 
through  one  of  the  squares  of  the  window  which  was  made  of  oiled 
paper  instead  of  glass,  and  asked,  is  the  barber  vriiMn.  Strap,  pop- 
ping out  hb  head  throog  another  square,  answered  Juat  gone  out^  «>. 

Am  Hibernian  telling  his  friend  that  pr.^^sing  along  the  street  he  saw 
a  person  on  the  other  side  with  whom  he  thought  he  was  acquainted^ 
said,  I  crossed  to  see  him,  I  thought  I  knew  him,  and  he  thought  he 
knew  me ;  but  by  —  it  waa- neither  one  nor  t*oiAer  of  Me. 
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VARIfcTV, 


.  VARIETY. 

You  vhaU  not  see  a  i^or,  uiyi  a  very  quaint  author,  without  a 
good  large  pair  of  sBver  buckles,  though  what  be  ha«  about  him  else 
htalt^ethtr  means  the  reaaon  they  give  for  it  is  that,  hi  cases  of 
shipwreck,  they  have  somethhig  with  them  v^herenf  to  make  money, 
AlUiough  the  writer  of  this  whimsical  passage  was  a  legitimate  son 
of  ^ihi»  Bur  yet  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  it  be  applicable  to 
'  ^nHtwh  tar ;  but  we  must  confess,  with  the  tears  running  down  our 
'  cheelc!^,  and  wiiU  iht  most  profound  respect  for  our  invaluable  country, 
not  forgci  ling  dear  JWvicy  J\''e':v  Kniflcnidy  that  sweetest  of  charmers, 
that  anw  thin^  about  him  where({f  to  make  money  is  finely  descriptive 
ol  your  Ya7jkcf  sailor. 

TMB  COACHMAKSR's  FAITH. 

See  ShaUf^  coich  along  the  village  runs. 
Drawn  by  four  sembs,  pursued  by  thrice  tour  duns :  ^ 
LandscapeB  and  arms  adorn  the  gay  nuchine, 
Without  alt  vanity,  alt  viea  within ; 
The  mob  the  gaudy  pageant  atrikea  i  they  gaze. 
And  thy  surpassing  art,  O  FkhStig^  praise  : 
In  diffbrent  viewa  Ay  merit  I  explore. 
Thy  vwiii  surpriae  me^  bat  thy  frnik  much  moic. 

—  i 

An  auUjor,  whose  woi  ks  liad  ijccii  scvcrLly  cnticised  in  Lhe  Etiin-  ! 
bnrgli  Review,  assui  ed  a  friend  that  he  wi^Ik  1,  of  all  tilings,  to  write 
down  that  journal:  then  write  in  it,  said  his  mend. 

Mr.  Southey,  with  great  good  humour,  tiius  adverts  to  the  number 
of  times  of  sufferance,  when  he  has  been  ntt  uji  by  the  kju£e  of  the  cri- 
tical anatoniist,  from  the  butchere  in  the  Critical  Review,  to  the  ear* 
geon^  of  Edinburgh. 

'*  An  author  is  proof  against  reviewing,  when,  like  myself,  he  has 
been  reviewed  above  eeventy  timeei  but  the  opinion  of  a  reviewer, 
upon  a  writer's  Jirat  publication,  has  more  eflect,  both  upon  his  feel* 
ings  and  success,  than  it  ought  to  have,  or  would  have,  if  the  mystery 
of  the  ungentle  craft  were  more  generally  understood. 


Tbe  price  of  1  he  Pott  FeKo  is  tis  doUvt  per 
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Varum i  ;— that  the  mind 
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The  plate  accomi>anying  this  nunibir  of  The  Port  FtiUo.  k  a  specimen  ol  a  ih"*v  style  in 
t2l$  graphic  art,  invented  l>y  Mr.  C.  l  iebout.  The-  ust-  ot  the  common  ffravcr  l";  nlninsi  cii- 
t^l^  ^^dped  wiiJb  iu  tlie  execution  of  it,  tixii  >voik  being  priiiciiMiJy  i>cf  lurmtd  Ly  a  iWflt 
SSnw'niSii!^*  Iwf*  inuctedit  for  the  encooragemeat  of  the  aitUt  and  Ite  gmUSur 

C&ITICISM— 'fOR  TH£  PORT  FOLIO* 

The  Port  Folio,  in  its  present  form,  invites  reviews  of  all  trea- 
tises on  science  and  literature,  as  they  are  published  in  our  country, 
emarks  on  the  Brunonian  Systemt  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  have 
Ijr  been  presented  to  the  public.   Brown's  work,  which  is  alike 
cresting  to  the  philosopher  and  the  physician,  furnishes  much  mat- 
wbich  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  great  portion  of  your  readers.  As 
son  has  aimed  a  thrust  at  the  very  vitals  of  Brown,  it  deserve 
ation  -whether  Brown  had  so  behaved  like  a  malefactor  as  to 
that  hostile  attack ;  and  this  examination,  it  is  hoped,  will  not 
e  unaccefitable  to  the  philosophic  class  of  your  subscribers. 

arka  on  the  Brunonian  System,  by  James  Jackson^  A.  M.  &  M. 
M.  S.  S.  JVdtura  sui  juri.'i  cst^  ac  longius  luiiumjue^  Jiaft  (j7iam. 
fit  cvriofi  ci  JineMy  ar.i^ufitos  que  humani  ingenii  ternnnca  constiiua- 
mu.fy  cxlra  qitos  ef^rcdi  non  fioa^it, — bagi.ivi.  L^hyji'A/irscnc  fa- 
file  de  Theinision  se  aignale  aujourd^hui  sana  an  cut  re  nom,  /hit 
«f «  imprudences  et  eee  homicides. — f oedrrer.  introduction 
nE  PBYSIOLOG.  POSIT.  Mostoti^  fitinted  Thoma*  Wait  isf  Co., 
CfmrMreet,  1809. 

Dr.  Jackson  commences  by  teUlog  the  reader  that  be  Is  no  Bruno- 
In  conformity  with  this  statement,  Whkh  must  be  viewed  a<« 
indirect  declaration  of  war  against  the  Brunonian  system,  he  pro- 
fanely tears  the  laurels  from  Brown,  and  thinks*  to  plant  thetn  cm  ttfb 
Vol*  Jiu  1 1 
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templet  of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham.  This  doiie»  he  makes  the 
candid  reader  pronoance  sentence  npon  the  purity  of  his  motives  m ' 
distributing  justice^ro  mm/i».  Not  satisfied  with  de&poiling  Brown 
of  his  hoMNirs,  he  arraigns  him  before  the  bar  of  the  public  as  a  male- 
factor who  had  ndsed  to  the  mind  of  his  student  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  aU  further  Improvement  hi  the  science  of  medidne.  W* 
will  now  pass  from  the  Indictment  to  the  testimony,  by  which  these 
dedaratloos  are  to  be  supported.  Page  3.  Brown  is  accused  of  using 
words  in  ififlkrent  senses,  without  any  definite  ideas,  or  without  any  at 
alL  For  instance,  in  hb  seventy-second  paragraph  he  says,  that '  life 
is  not  a  natural  but  a  forced  state.'  What  we  are  to  call  natural  If  not 
life,  it  must  pusale  every  philosopher  Inferior  to  Brown  to  determine.*^ 
When  Brown  says    life  Is  imt  a  natural  but  a  forced  state,"  the  sen- 
tence simply  importathat  tlielnfent  abandoned  to  nature  would  pe- 
rish ;  that  man,  deprived  of  either  of  the  accustomed  stimuli,  of  food, 
drinlL,  warmth,  or  air,  would  become  extinct  This  is  the  Idea  which 
every  unprejudiced  reader  would  receive  from  perusing  this  passage  Id 
connexion  with  the  body  of  his  work.  And  is  it  strange  that  life,  which 
it  cost  so  much  en rt-.  and  anxiety,  and  labour,  to  sustain,  should  be 
called    a  forced  state  ^"  Would  not  even  the  half  famished  savage, 
ranging  the  forest,  or  exploring  the  floods  in  quest  of  fiuid,  readily 
coiupi  cliend  the  meaning,  if  he  were  told,  **  life  is  a  forfced  state 
11  ihere  are  certain  "  philobophcrs  inferior  to  Bix)wn,"  who  arc  puz- 
zled with  tliii  straage  doctrine,  that  **  life  is  a  forced  state,"  there 
hi  scarcely  a  mother  the  force  of  whose  constitution  is  employed  in 
protecting  her  (rfTspring  fj-om  the  numerous  perils  which  asi>ail  its  • 
life,  who  would  not  understand  the  import  of  the  passage,  and  ad- 
nure  its  force  and  simplicity.    P.  4th.  It  is  thought  Bi  owu  had  pro- 
ceeded in  a  manner  **  according;  with  the  principles  of  the  great 
Bacon."    With  **  Haller,  \\'h\  tt,  the  two  Huntcifs,  (Jeorge  Fordycc, 
and  their  contemporaries"  in  one  scale,  and  John  Rix  wn  in  the  other, 
our  mctaplu  sical  critic  undertakes  to  w  eigh  the  causes  of  the 
revolution  in  medical  opinions  within  the  last  half  cer.tur\ The  con- 
sistency of  this  w  ith  previous  passages  the  reader  will  no  doubt  fully 
appreciate.    P.  4th.  "  To  every  animated  beiiis^  is  allotted  a  cenain 
portion  only  of  this  quality  or  princiijle,  on  which  the  phenomena  of 
life  depend.   This  principle  is  dcnommated  excitability."   This  para- 
graph is  analyzed  into  two  constituent  paits,  to  both  of  w  hich  serious 
objections  are  tiled.    First,  the  definition  of  excitability,  second,  the  li- 
mitation of  it,  raise  inextricable  difficulties  from  which  the  doctor  can- 
not disentangle  himself.   But  here,  on  viewing  the  sentence  and  the 
strictures  upon  it,  the  reader  naturally  asks,  does  the  difficulty  lie  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  path,  or  in  the  bewildered  imagination  of  the  tra- 
veller i  Is  there  really  any  impropriety  in  calling  the  pow^r  of  being 
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ronaed  to  action  by  atimuli  excitability  ?  Tlie  iinl^assed  reader  would 
not  pot  any  other  comtructioii  upon  the  defiaitian  of  the  term.  Or 
can  there  be  any  impropriety  in  preicribing  bounds  to  this  power  of 
eaxited,  or  in  alleging  lliat  **  to  every  animated  being  is  allotted 
acertain  portion  only  of  the  quality  or  principle  on  wtuch  the  pheno- 
mena of  life  depend,**  becaute  Methuialah,  when  he  had  lived  nine 
hundred  and  aixty  and  nine  years,  became  incapable  of  being  furtber 
excited?  If  th^ gentleman,  in  conformity  with  Brown's preacription, 
,  which  he  has  quoted,  had  nvoided  *f  the  slippery  question  respecting 
causes,**  he  would  have  avoided  all  the  difficulties  into  which  he  haa 
plunged  m  the  diacnssion  of  this  paragraph.  P.  IX  **  Life  b  a  forced 
state ;  if  the  exciting  powers  aro'  withdrawn  death  ensues  as  certainly 
as  when  the  excitability  is  gone."  The  rimple  interpretation  is,  that 
if  a  man  neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  inhale  the  air,  nor  protect  himself 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  he  dies.  But  let  us  hear  the  doc- 
tor's objection  to  this  proposition.  P.  13.    One  would  think  that  what- 
ever opinions  a  great  philosopher  might  advance,  he  would  not  express 
them  in  terms  which  would  render  them  ridiculous."  l*he  doctor  here 
has  reason  to  compliment  himself  upon  his  own  sagacity  m  descrying 
the  **  ridiculous"  in' this  expression,  for  common  optics,  under  common 
excitement  could  not  have  discovered  it.  Page  16, 17,  &c  Our  mi- 
mng  critic  Is  again  benighted  by  diving  into  **  the  slippery  question 
respecting  causes,"  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  left  without  any  pillar  of 
fire  to  irradiate  the  night  of  his  Imagination.  In  this  **  darkness  visi- 
ble," after  blundering  over  many  **  stumbling  blocks,"  he  is  attracted 
to  the  light  of  the  proposition  which  had  bewildered  him,  and  P.  18, 
unwarily  admits  tto  correctness  In  this  concession.  **  Stall  it  is  true, 
that  action  generally  is  excited  and  maintained  by  stimulus."  P.  19 
contains  another  quotation  frtjm  Brown.     The  excitement  may  be 
too  great,  too  small,  or  in  just  measure."  The  plain  sense  of  the  letter 
is  that  a  man  may  eat,  dnnk,  and  exercise  too  much,  too  little,  or  in  a 
just  proportion.    But  the  $»mooth  road  which  had  been  const  rue  ted  fur 
the  easy  travelling  ol  liie  tyro  in  lULUicinc,  the  doctor,  with  Herculean 
labour,  tiidc.nuui  ^j  to  break  up,  that  he  m;iy  divert  frun»  his  route  the 
honest  traveller,  wiio  \vi:<hes  to  proceed  in  the  paved  highway  uf 
Brown,  iiiumiuHtcvi  b;,  liie  lamp  of  truth.    He  passes  from  the  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  pi  opubitioa  to  *'  the  nuiuuia  vascula,  the  ca- 
pillar)' vessels.    Tho&e  we  do  not  see,  and  nmst  form  our  opinion  yu- 
iy  from  their  enicts."    'Iliis  observation  is  altogether  irrelative:  for 
it  has  no  natural  connexion  with  the  proposition.    Brown  nowhere 
says  different     u,Hns  do  not  j)os>ess  different  iUM:eptibiir  ics  to  the  in- 
fluence of  stiniuli.  .IS  Dr.  Jackson  has  supposed.  The  reasoijiug.  There- 
fore, vvlii(  h  is  foTuuled  on  this  bupposition  is  necessarily  erroneous.  P. 
24th  has  the  following  quotation :  **  By  too  great  excitement  weakness 
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is  piuiluced,  because  the  excitability  becomes  detective.    This  is  indi- 
rect <l*b.litv.    W  hen  the  exciting  powers  or  hUiiiulanis  are  wi'lihtM, 
weakness  is  induced.    This  is  direct  debility.   Here  the  excitabihiy  id 
in  excess."   Dr.  Jackson  objects  **  to  the  last  part  which  says  univer- 
sally, that  in  cases  of  direct  debility  the  excitability  is  in  excess.*'  The 
word  **  universaUf,**  the  only  one  to  which  he  objects,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  propcisitioii ;  of  course  lie  b  stopped  by  a  non-eutity  of  his 
own  crefttkn.  If  it  be  generally  true,  that  the  abstraction  of  stimuli 
c«iiset  an  accmnulatioo  of  excitabilitf »  Brown's  position  is  perfectif 
€omct  But  we  will  IcaTe  the  doctor,  with  his     squalid  pauper, 
scantily  supplied  with  Ibod"  (which,  however,  is  seldom  foiuid  in  this 
land  of  plenty)  and  aBow  him  to  sthnnlate  the    meagre  hrat'*  U  his 
own  way,  while  we  pats  to  his  next  quotation.  P.  2^7.  **'B/my 
power  that  acts  on  the  living  frame  is  stimnlant,  or  produces  excite* 
mant  by  expending  cxtltahility.  Thus,  akhongh  *  person  accQstomed 
to  animal  fiiod,  may  grow  weak  if  he  lives  upon  vegetables,  stiU  the 
-\-egetable  diet  can  only  be  considered  the  same  in  kind  with  the  am- 
ijuil,  though  inferior  in  degree.   Whatsoever  powers,  therefore,  we 
iiTKiL;iiie,  and  however  they  vary  from  such  as  arc  h  ihiLually  applied 
to  pi  inlucc  due  exciienienl,  thty  can  only  weaken  ilie  ^\  stem  by  urging 
it  into  tiK)  murli  motion,  or  suffering  it  to  sink  into  languor.    P.  28tli. 
The  doctoi*,  trom  having  lost  sight  of  Brown's  distinction  between  di- 
rect and  indii'ect  debility,  endeavours  to  make  Brown  contravene  his 
own  doctrine,  in  calling  direct  and  indirect  debility  "  identity  of 
efiect,'*  which,  according  to  himself,  must  have    identity  of  cause**  ia 
the  increase  and  diminution  of  stimuli,  which  causes  are  diametrically 
opposed.  Should  the  law  be  interpreted  by  its  declared  enemies,  it 
would  be  converted  mto  an  engine  of  oppression.  When  the  decided  foes 
9i  Brown  interpret  his  system,  **  how  does  the  most  fine  gold  become 
dim !"  9ut  we  will  follow  Dr.  Jackson  afler  he  thinks  to  have  taken 
by  surprise  this  outpost  from  Brown,  and  to  have  turned  upon  hhn  his 
own  artillery.    W  29,  he  objects  to  ihc  ducu mc,  that  opium  produces 
iiedali^■e  eflects  subscfjiiently  to  a  stimulant  operation,  although  he 
grants  in  suiiu-  instances  that  it  has  a  stimulant  operation.    The  great 
difhcuity  seems  to  consist  in  the  sedative  etiects  ot  opium  being  so  soon 
discoverahU',  il  its  primarily  stimulant  operation  be  admitted.    P.  32. 
Dr.  J.  attemps  to  ilisprove  tiie  Bi  unonkin  pr'?icipU"  bv  •several  qncstious 
more  specious  than  solid.   Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  Uie  doctor's 
tootbaclu  Grant  that  the  pain  arises  from  an  interruption  of  the  natn* 
taX  actions  of  the  minima  vttKula  of  the  tooth,  or  from  spasm  in  them^ 
which  implies  contraction  witlioot  its  appropriate  alternate  relaxation 
Suppose  that  the  grain  of  opium  taken  into  the  stomach  so  &r  iav|go* 
rates  the  system,  tlmt  it  performs  its  accustomed  functions  of  health 
with  facthty.  The  atony  which  was  the  most  probable  origmal  eanae  of 
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the  spasm  and  pain  Is  removed  hf  the  opium.  The  same  reaming  ap-> 
plies  to  relief  from  cough  by  opinm.  P.  32.  ^*  Who  takes  it  [opinin]  to 
produce  any  action  or  sensation  in  the  system  ?'*  Ac^  oonMsU  in  the 

alterDHte  relaxation  and  contraction  of  the  fibres.    Convulsion  and 
spasm,  which  imply  rigid  muscular  CdniriiClion  \viihout  its  appropri- 
ate alternate  relaxaliim,  likewise  uuply  interruption  ot  action.    In  te- 
tanus there  is  a  ri;.^id  contraction  of  muscular  fibres  uuhout  their  np- 
propriate  alternate  relaxation.    Opnnn  is  adiumistcred  in  large  doses 
in  tetanus,  the  cure  of  which  consists  in  resun  in};  to  tlie  system  its  na- 
ttu'al  power  ot  action.    Is  there  then  a  practitioner  of  medicine  who 
does  not  admmisler  opium    to  produce  action  in  the  system.*'  P.  34tb. 
The  doctor,  speaking  of  the  modus  ofierandi  of  Opium,  obsenres,  **  the 
ciect  is  to  produce  distnrbaoce  in  the  whole  system,"  because  **  opium 
arrests  both  the  secretory  and  excretory  processes  throughout  the 
whole  body,  unless.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  except  those  of  the  skhi." 
If  the  doctor  administer  opium    to  produce  diBturbanoe,in  the  whole 
system,*'  he  administers  it  as  a  poison  and  not  as  a  medicine ;  for  as  a 
medieine  it  is  intended  to  quell  "  disturbance  In  the  whole  system.^ 
But  it  b  denied  that  opium  arrests  the  secretory  and  excretory  pro> 
cesses  throughout  the  whole  body/'  when  judiciously  administered 
as  a  medicine.    In  the  cni-e  of  spasmodic  diseases,  opium  is  admi- 
nistered Ijv  a Iniosl  ev  ery  judicious  practitioner  uf  uu  dicine  tlirouj^h- 
out  the  Civilized  world.    In  a  **  musty  old  book"*  we  ai'e  told  aroim 
9fia6Jiio^  gignit,'*   Opiuiu  ieiieves  from  spasm,  because  it  is  a  tem- 
porary stimulus  which  restores  to  the  fsystem  for  a  season  the  ex- 
ercise of  iu  u&nal  functions.   P.  35.    Let  it  suihcc  to  request  any  Bru- 
aooian  to  show  an  instance  where  folia  digitadii  purpuric  or  acetit 
pUtmbi  have  produced  sedative  effects  in  consequence  of  either  the  re- 
moval of  stimuli  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  principle     life."  Is  there 
any  who  deny  fiUa  digitalU  JiurfiMri^e  in  small  doses  faicrease  the  ac- 
tion of  the  system  ^  In  the  usual  dose,  although  It  may  dlmhush  arteri- 
al actkm,  it  mcreases  the  action  of  the  secretary  and  excretory  vessels ; . 
otherwise  the  kidneys  and  skin  would  not  perform  the  office  of  con- 
ducting  the  efiused  water  from  the  system  of  the  droptical  patient 
If  Dr.  J.  mean  by  the  **  principle  of  Ufe"  excitability,  and  if  aeeth 
plumbi  diminish  the  excitability,  or  in  other  words  the  susceptibility  of 
the  fibre  to  action  from  the  influence  of  stimuli,  then  it  follows  iliat 
act'!  i  i/fumbi  produces  sedative  effects  \\\  ci  n^e^uehce  of  the  exhaus- 
tion ot  tiic  principle  of  life."    If  we  ;i(lnnt  that  the  iicciia  /ilumbi 
ns  a  refrigerant,  and  if  caloric  be  a  siimulus,  then  (lectin  /i/umdi  pro' 
.  duces  sedative  eflects  iu  consequence  of  the  removal  of  stiinuiL"  What 
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the  doctor  sayt  respecting  stimuli  diflbrtng  In  kind  m  well  u  degree, 
we  are  perfectly  williog  to  receive  as  sound  doctrine.  Wliat  he 
•ays  respecting  sedatives  diileriiig  In  kind  as  well  as  degree^  we  wHl 
notice  when  he  shall*  have  presented  more  solid  objections  to  the  Bni- 
nonian  doctrine  of  sedatives.  P.  M.    Bat  It  does  not  appear  that 
Brown's  hiferenoes  are  kgicai,  although  his  previses  be  granted.*' 
•  Why  not?  Because  wine  end  water  are  both  stimuli,  and  the  mtio  be- 
tween wine  and  water  in  their  stimulant  powers  is  as  100  : 1;  and  a 
man  "  ran  drink  in  the  course  of  an  hour  a  pint  of  wine,"  and  therc- 
lurc  should  be  able  to  slimiilalc  his  system  to  the  same  degree  by 
swallowing  in  the  same  space  of  time  one  hundred  pints  (or  twelve 
gallons  and  two  quarts)  of  water,  *'  and  th..t  no  effect  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  cold,  let  the  water  be  warm."    When  the  doctor  shall  have 
impn  .cvl  ihe  generative  power  of  our  race,  m  such  a  m;uiner  that  the 
liuiiian  stomach  can  contain  twehe  gallons  and  two  quarts,  he  will 
then  have  opportunity  to  decide  whether  "  Hi  uvvn's  inferences  are 
lot^ical."   But  wcw  the  art  unu  !it  m  another  light.   Let  the  man  dnnk, 
a  pHit  of  water  the  second  hou!  at'er  he  has  dn:iikt  ii  his  pint  of  wific, 
and  suppose  the  stomach  ret  ni  lUe  whole  of  tin  wint  mitd  after  the 
wati^r  has  been  druukciu    Suppose  there  i^  on*-  thud  more  of  the 
sui'face  of  the  stnmach  in  contact  with  the  wine  diliu  rcl  witii  the  water, 
than  there  was  in  contact  with  the  wine  before  the  wau'i  was  drunk- 
en, (and  this  hypothesis  must  exceed  the  truth);  then  the  stinuilus 
comnii  iucated  to  the  stomach,  before  drinking  the  water  will  be  to 
»limulus  rommunicited  to  that  organ  alter  tlu   ^*.'ater  is  di*unken 
as  3-3  X  100  :  :  4-3  x  ■*'0  1-2  i,  e.  as  100  :  67  1-3.  Brown*s  principles 
applied  according  to  Dr.  Jackson's  liypothesis  will  therefore  make  the 
pint  of  water  diminish  the  force  of  the  stimulus  thirty-two  and  two 
thirds ^<-r  few/;  this  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.   In  this  cal- 
culation no  allowance  is  made  for  mechanical  pressure.  This  course  of 
reasoning  with  the  conclusion  proceeds  from  the  hypothesis  that  a 
square  inch  of  the  stomach  will  be  stimulated  one  hundred  degrees  bf 
a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  one  degree  by  the  same«quantity  of  water, 
and  fifty  degrees  and  a^baif  by  the  same  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  wine  and  water. 

VV'e  will  pass  unnoticed  the  former  part  of  Brown's  eighth  propo- 
sition, as  laid  down  by  Beddoes,  and  likewise  the  remarks  which  Dr.  J. 
nialies  respecting  the  properties  of  the  nerves  and  muHcles,  and  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition.  P.  *•  As  soon 
as  it  (excitability)  is  affected  anywhere,  it  is  affected  everywhere,  nor 
is  excitement  ever  increased  in  a  part,  while  it  is  dimiiushed  in  the 
system ;  in  other  words,  different  parts  can  never  be  in  opposite  states 
of  excitement."  Brown  has  here,  we  acknowledge,  fallen  into  an  error. 
He  has  laid  down  a  principle  as  umvenaUy  true,  which  is  only  ^ene- 
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rmUif  ao:  and,  cn  the  general  troth  of  this  proposltian,  rests  the  doctrine 
of  the  sympathies.  Bnt  Dr.  J.  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  case  he  has 
presented  to  disprove  the  umverMi  truth  of  the  proposition.  We  will 
now    go**  where  we  are  bidden,  **  to  the  bednde  of  a  patient  tossed 

by  the  moat  violent  convulsions,  or  tortured  by  the  most  excruciating 
spasms.'*  And  does  our  learned  critic,  who  so  forcibly  appeals  toob- 
servaiiuii,  picbuiuc  to  call  "  cwiivul>M  ii"  ami  "  spiism"  muscular  ex- 
citement! If  hs  had  wished  to  present  a  specimen  of  muscular  excite- 
ment, he  should  have  referred  his  reader  to  a  circus,  where  he  rould 
have  shown  him  tlie  vault  and  the  smnnierset.  Brown's  excitement  is 
John  Hunter's  action.  When  a  muscular  fibre  is  affected  with  spasm, 
it  is  so  rigidly  contracted  that  it  cannot  relax,  and  therefore  cannot 
act,  for  action  consists  in  the  alternate  relaxation  and  contractioii  of 
the  fibre.  Can  the  doctor  pretend  that  the  man,  aflfected  with  spasm, 
er  cottvul&ed,  is  more  competent  to  muscolar,  than  to  mental  exertion  ? 
Is  he  willing  to  avow  the  sii^folar  doctrhie,  *'  that  the  sensibility  m 
tnrety  part»  except  the  seat  of  the  disease,  is  comparatively  paralysed, 
while  the  sensibili^  Is  scarcely  aSected  m  the  seat  of  the  disease," 
or  perhaps  instead  of  being  diminished,  is  increased  m  the  seat  of  the 
disease  Brown  is  censured  for  not  having  shown  why  the  brain  may 
not  have  45°  of  excitement,  while  the  rest  of  the  system  shall  have  but 
40**.  Does  the  doctor  expect  Hi  own  to  pro\  e  a  negative  ?  The  affir- 
mative should  at  least  have  been  plausil/ly  shown.  P.  45  and  46.  Dr.  J. 
finds  a  stumblmg  biocli'*  in  Brown's  mode  of  describing  the  action  of 
a  Iqcal  application  in  the  production  of  a  (general  disease,  and  in  his 
not  pointing  out  explicitly  the  difference  between  the  action  of  the 
causes  which  prothice  general,  and  tliat  of  those  which  produce  local 
disease*  If  any  illustration  be  necessary,  let  us  compare  a  slight  cut 
of  the  finger  with  the  lesion  of  a  tendon  in  the  bottom  of  the  foot  by  a 
broad  nail.  In  the  last  case  the  functions  of  the  whole  syst<^m  are  in- 
terrupted in  thdr  exercise,  and  tetanus  ensues,  wliich  is  a  general  dis- 
ease proceeding  from  a  local  cause :  hi  the  former,  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  not  disturbed  in  their  exercise,  and  it  remains  a  local  dis- 
ease. Although  the  functions  of  the  system  are  not  disturbed,  the  ex- 
citability and  excitement  may  both  be  affected,  and  in  a  manner  not 
dissimilar  to  the  affection  of  Uie  dray-horse  by  the  whip  of  his  driver ; 
I.  e.  muscular  exertion  may  be  Increased.  The  doctor^s  wish  to  asso- 
ciate the  Brunonian  princii)le  respecting  the  attack  of  the  system  by 
general  and  local  disease  witli  going  "  star  gazing  to  learn  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,"  corrc5»ponds  very  well  with  his  reiieral  desire  to 
render  ntlir.ulous  every  doctrine  \vhich  that  great  philosopher  has  ad- 
\  anced.  P.  47.  Dr.  J.  sunis  up  his  leading  objections  to  Brown's  sys- 
tem under  four  heads:  l.  the  deductions  are  not  supported  by  **  a  siiOi-  , 
cient  number  of  facts.*'   The  gentleman  should  ha\c  pointed  out  what 
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Goottkntea  a  sufficient  number  of  facts.**  %  **  It  does  not  accoont 
for  maiif  iwtonl  healthy  cperatioDs  In  living  beings."  The  doctor 
shodd  fiave  pointed  out  wherein  it  is  defective.  The  objecticos  under 
the  otiier  two  heads  are  simihtr  to  the  preceding  ones*  too  indefinite  to 
be  dienussed  within  the  limlta  of '  a  review.  He  proceeds  to  pobt  out 
and  pbviate  the  canies  of  the  popularity  of  Brown's  worlc  He  makes 
it  popular  because  of  **  its  simplicity,"  and  simplicity,  because  it  im- 
l)iit-'i»  facility  hi  hv'mi^  learned  **  indulges  ituli  Ji  nce."  Does  simpHcitr 
of  doctrine  necessarily  imply  exem[>tion  from  Ltboui'  in  its  application 
to  practice?  does  it  necessnnlv  "indulge  indolence"  because  the 
sTriith,  simply  by  the  aiJjjliruiion  i-f  fn  e,  assays  liis  ore,  and  fashion*; 
and  attempers  the  rnetal  to  the  well  rtnished  cutlery  ?  because  a  lew 
sini|)lc  axioms  have  been  apj)lied  by  Euclid  to  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plicate principles  of  geometry,  docs  it  follow  that  the  study  of  Eucrurs 
Elements  necessarily  indulges  the  student's  indolence?  \v hen  Brown 
tells  his  reader  symptoms  are  fallacious,"  he  tells  him  to  b«  cautious 
in  trusting  bis  diagnosis  to  superficial  observation,  for  it  is  liable  to 
mislead  him :  he  drives  him  to  the  *'  wearisome  task  of  close  observsr 
tions»  and  slow  and  careful  instructions.*'  When  Brown  would  dis- 
suade hit  pupils  '*  IroiD  poring  over  the  observations  of  others  in  musQf 
old  iMoka,**  he  recals  them  from  the  system^makers  and  school-men 
to  the  path  of  carefiil  jibservation  and  cautious  experimentmg.  He 
exliorts  them  not  to  weaken  their  optics  in  searching  for  truth  by  the 
glow*worm  light  of  &bled  antiquity,  when  they  may  examhie  in  sun- 
beams the  surrounding  operations  of  nature.  He  was  almost  the  lirst 
physician  who  hitroduced  the  torch  of  philosophy  into  the  lurid  cham- 
bers of  disease.  The  tiammels  of  system,  and  the  fetters  of  authority, 
the  ])hil(  )S(ip her  shook  t;fl'.  He  tlierc  examined,  and  compared,  and 
thought,  and  called  liis  pupils  *'  from  poring  over  their  musty  old 
books,**  to  **  go  and  do  likewise."  Tlic  reverence  w  ith  which  Dr.  J. 
speaks  of  Brown's  rivals,  aspiring  after  glory,  exposes  to  view  the 
hot-bed,  which  pi*odubcd  and  still  fosters  his  prejudices  nr  ainst  the 
Klementa  Mcdicinx.  When  Dr.  J.  compares  Brown  with  Mahomet, 
he  commits  an  act*  at  which  justice  bleeds.  Shall  Brown,  tlie  illumi- 
nations of  whose  sublime  genius  neither  the  damps  of  a  prison  nor  the 
horrors  of  poverty  would  obscure,  be  compared  with  Mahomet,  be- 
cause, when  assailed  by  a  systematised  opposition  not  only  in  the  means 
of  procuring  bread,  but  in  what  was  dearer  than  life,  fierMnal  reputC' 
tian^  he  boldly  brandished  his  lance  at  his  assailants,  and  proudly  chal- 
lenged his  superior  claims  to  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  applause  of  ages  unborn.  Ill-fated  Brown!  thy  talents  created 
enemies,  whose  rancour  is  immortalised  by  thy  fame  ?  thy  impruden- 
cies,  alas  '  furnished  them  w  iili  w  cai^ons  of  annoyance.  But  thy  genius  « 
«nd  thy  misfortuDes  have  aroused  a  more  just  iwsterity  to  vindicate  thy 
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fiune*  the  orUy  itgaey  shy  ehUdrtn^  hem  the  Mpenions  of  Uviaf 
Wf*  And  must  they  new  be  pluadered  tif  tfaii  ti«eiiife»  and  patienfly 
flobnut  to  the  ignommy  of  heanni;  thee  compered  with  theUhnd  leader 
of  wanderiDg  Arabs  «id  benighted  Egyptians  I  an  enli|^tened  fiicnlty 
will  repel  the  charge.  It  ii  tmei  that  Brown's  principles  may  be 
mlsdilevoiis  in  the  hands  of  Ignorance  and  temerity.  But,  becaase 
our  most  active  articles  in  the  materia  medica  are  valnable  remedies 
in  one  dose  and  poisons  in  another,  it  does  not  follow  that  wisdom  and 
experience  cannot  beneficially  apply  them.  It  oiily  proves  thai  tliuy 
sliuuiil  not  be  prophancd  by  Lhe  unhallowed  touch  of  the  unskilful  and 
inexperienced.  If  Dr.  J.  is  conscious  iliut  in  his  hands»  the  Brunouian 
princtples  would  "  make  the  practice  of  medicine  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  to  mankind, because  they  arc  calculated  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  young,'*  he  cei*taiiily  shows  great  humanity  as  well  as 
wisdom  "  in  depreciating  the  popularity  of  the  work.**  As  a  summary 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  pamphlet  now  under  e^mination, 
it  may  be  saidt  that  it  is  more  ingemoos  than  solid,  and  more  declam* 
atocy  than  argumentative.  It  aims  rather  at  sapptaigt  tlun  at  building 
up :  it  often  perplexes  where  It  does  not  enlighten.  It  sometimea 
contains  an  acrimony  which  would  be  veiy  unbecoming,  were  it  not, 
as  the  author  obserresi  that "  every  man  thinks  as  lie  pleases.*'  The 
doctor,  like  the  bird  of  night,  retires  firom  the  open  field  to  the  thickr 
et:  he  then  denies  Broihi  the  merit  of  having  cleared  the  ground,  be- 
cause there  are  detached  patches  in  such  a  rude  state  as  to  bewilder  ^ 
enviou-s  contemporaries  aud  prejudiced  successui's.  To  all,  therefore, 
who  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  severest  censures  that  the  most  viru- 
lent of  Brown's  opposers  have  thrown  upon  his  work,  the  perusal  of 
Remarks  on  the  Brunonian  Syatem^  by  James  Jackson,  A.  A.  and 
M.  M.  S.  S."  is  cordially  recommended. 
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&EETORIC-»-FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

LECTUHli  Mil— ON  GbbXURE. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I  now  proceed  in  older,  to  offer  to  your  attention  some  obsenratiCIlt 
upon  (r.nture. 

The  two  grciit  oracles  of  elocution,  Cicero  and  Quincttlian*  »re  rf 
different  opinions  with  respect  to  tlic  source  ot"  expression  in  oratoryt 
tlie  former  attributing  it  \o  looks,  the  hitter  to  grsfure. 

"  The  expressions  of  the  bands,"  says  Quinctilian,  in  the  last  chap- 
ter tit  the  eleventh  book  of  liis  Institutes  of  Eloquence,  "  are  as  various 
as  those  of  language,  and  thei  cfore  it  is  impossible  to  recount  how 
many  motions  they  ought  to  have.  For  other  parts  of  the  body  awist 
the  speaker,  but  these,  if  I  may  so  say,  speak  themselves.  Do  they  not 
demand,  promise,  threaten,  call,  dismiss,  implore,  detect,  fear,  ques- 
tion, and  deny  ?  Do  we  not  by  the  hands  express  joy,  sorrow,  doubt, 
acknowledgment,  repentance,  mtxlcraiiun,  abundance,  number,  and 
time  ?  Do  they  not  rouse  up,  r  emonstrate,  prohibit,  prove,  admire, 
and  abash?  In  describing  things  and  persons,  do  they  not  as  it  were 
supply  the  place  of  pronouns  and  of  adverbs?  Nay,  all  jJLojjlc,  all  na- 
tions, and  all  mankuid,  however  different  their  tongfues  ma)  be,  speak 
and  understand  the  language  of  the  hand  ?  There  is,  however,  a  wide 
difFcicnce  'octween  an  orator  and  a  mimic;  an  orator's  gesture  should 
be  adapted  more  to  his  sentimeiiis  than  lii-  words."  The  perfection  of 
a  mimic's  acti(>n  coisisting  in  an  exact  iuiiV  t'  n  n,  by  gesture,  of  the 
transaftion  or  thujg  described  in  words:  and  sometimes  this  may  soac- 
curateh  he  done  as  to  supersede  tUc  necessity  of  words;  whicli  is  the 
case  in  well  acted  pantomime. 

Correct  and  graceful  gesture  may  be  defined  a  just  and  elegant 
adaptation  of  every  part  ot  the  body  to  the  nature  and  import  of  tilie 
subject  we  are  pronouncing.  Yet  though  all  confess  the  influence, 
power,  and  necessity  of  action,  there  are  but  few  public  speakers  who 
venture  to  use  it;  and  of  those  few,  a  very  large  majority,  through 
want  of  nati\  e  taste  and  judgment,  or  rather  through  want  pf  early 
and  correct  instruction,  disgust,  instead  of  pleasing,  by  their  awk- 
wardnp«?s  and  absurdity .  The  gestures  and  motions  of  a  public  speak* 
cr  ought  all  to  earn,  that  kind  of  expression  which  Nature  hat  dicta- 
ted toliini;  and  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  their 
api)carint^  stiff  and  forced.  Yet  although  nature  must  be  the  ground* 
work,  study  and  ai  t  must  polish  and  correct  them.  For  many  per- 
sons are  natural!'  M  ;,i  acefiii  in  *he  motions  which  they  raakt*  aitA 
this  UQgracefuincss  must  be  reformed  by  application  and  car*. 
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The  study  of  actiou  in  public  spt^iking  consists  chiefly  in  guarding 
against  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions,  and  in  leuniiug  to  per- 
form bucU  as  arc  natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the  most  becoming  manner, 
or,  such  as  are  most  gracefnl  and  i?nprrs«^ive.  1 0  c  ffect  this,  some  wri- 
ters have  advised  to  practise  Ijetore  a  mirror,  where  a  man  may  see 
and  judge  of  his  own  actions;  but  persons  are  not  always  the  best 
judges  of  the  gracefidneas  of  their  own  motions;  and  a  man  may  de- 
claim for  years  before  a  mirror  without  correcting  any  of  his  faiUti. 
This«  instead  of  being  useful,  will  tend  to  confirm  error.  But  the  die* 
tatea  of  a  judidoos  instnictor,  will  always  be  fiound  of  infinilely  greater 
advantage  than  any  mirror. 

Action  may  justty  be  tUSMfiertonified  tmfthami  for,  where  the 
structure  of  the  language,  and  the  sentiment  do  not  require  the  latter, 
the  Ibmer  can  neither  be  necessary  nor  proper. 

A  correct  speaker  does  not  make  a  movement  of  limb  or  foatute, 
for  which  he  has  not  a  reason.  If  he  addresses  heaven,  he  looks  up- 
ward; If  he  speaks  of  his  fellow  creatures,  he  looks  around  u^on  tliem. 
The  spirit  of  what  he  says  appears  in  his  looks.  If  he  expresses  amaze- 
ment,  or  would  excite  it,  he  lifts  up  In^  hands  und  eyes;  it"  he  invites  to 
virtue  and  happiness,  he  spreads  his  arms  and  l(X)ks  benevolence;  if 
he  threatens,  he  bends  his  eyebrow  s  mio  wralli,  and  menaces  witli  his 
arm  and  countenance.  He  does  not  needlessly  saw  tin-  au*  with  his 
arm,  nor  stab  himself  witli  his  finger:  he  does  not  clap  iiis  hand  ujxh) 
his  breast,  unless  he  lius  occasion  to  speak  of  huusclf,  or  to  intrcxluce 
conscience,  or  someLhuig  sentimental ;  he  docs  not  start  back,  or  pro- 
trude his  hands  and  arms  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  unless 
he  means  to  express  horror  or  uvemon.  He  does  not  come  forward, 
but  when  he  has  occasion  to  solicit. 

But  to  apply  properly  and  in  a  significant  and  just  manner,  the  al- 
most endlessly  various  cxteraal  expressions  of  the  difierent  passions 
and  emotions  of  the  mind,  for  which  nature  has  so  wonderfully  fitted 
the  human  frame,  is  the  great  difficulty. 

As  polite  conversation  is  the  best  source  from  which  to  derive  the 
tones  of  good  speaking,  so  the  behaviour  and  manner  of  the  most  po- 
Ibhed  part  of  mankind  seem  to  be  the  best  school  for  learning  proper 
gesture. 

The  degree  of  animation  which  every  speaker  must  be  supposed  to 
possess  whenhc  addresses  a  large  assembly  of  people,  should  naturally 
dictate  some  gestures  of  the  body.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say,  what 

are  perfectly  proper,  i)ut  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  pomt  out  what  are 
manifestlv  inir  roner.  TIk-  two  erroneous  extremes  are,  \.o  stand  like 
a  'statue,  vviihua  niovini^  any  part  i^f  the  body  but  tlie  lij)s,  or  to  display 
a  great  number  of  rapid  and  fantastic  motions  witliout  eithf-r  dif  nity 
or  meaning,  bianding  motionkais  is  commonly  the  I'esult  of  modesty,  or 
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4]f  tltt  fe&r  of  pcffomfai^  ionic  gmaro  whidi  moy  te  dtecuMd  iNVk.* 
wtrd  or  ridicaloas.  But  nicb  fpetkm  tliaaid  reooUect*  that  mMB% 
cwtribMlOB  nums  to  rcpfCM  the  ititcntwn  of  iIib  hMfCfs  tkm  ft  wmi* 
hmt  to  ttfidoM  ■iid'Qimfflidiiii^s  buA  Chiil  to  loppoio  a  tpokoy  pvo|KV^ 
I7  impteiiedby  kit  tdbfecc^  aiidu  ouneitki  cndeavontaf  toiMyratt 
it  upon  otkerit  wMiont  iBovfaig  «  finder  or  «  koiul.  It  more  muMrtnrol 
perfaapt,  than  themotl  TMent  mtA  fimtasHc  aiodont  hecoaMpuMMy 
trnfUof,  On  the  other  kaad,  to  behold  a  tpeakcrccnatuKljrkiiiMli^ 
—d  performing  >  regahtr  courte  of  vibrotioin,  trtttennnsteoae  tide 
nd  ttretchiog  out  one  haiid»  then  toming  to  the  oth^  and  perCoradBf ' 
a  tlmilar  operation,  or  perhapt  looking  ttralght  lorwaida  and  tairtng 
the  air,  lirtt  with  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other;  or,  perhapa  with 
iMtk  at  the  tame  time;  repeating  that  oourae  of  motions  wtthottt  end, 
and  without  the  leatt  regard  to  the  sentimentt  he  mtert,  matt  be  al» 
hiwed  to  be  not  a  little  groteiQue,  nxtr  lett  r^rehenrible  nt  getiare, 
than  a  brogue  or  a  momlonoiit  whining  manner  of  quaking  it  hi  utter- 
ance. It  maj  luTther  be  affirmed,  that  all  geilnret  whleh  are  awk- 
ward, which  are  ttacHed  and  alleeted,  and  which  have  any  appear- 
ance of  ttlflbett,  coottnmit,  or  ailectBtion,  are  highly  improper,  and 
mott  ttodiontly  to  be  aveided. 

The  fint  ingredieat  of  good  gettnie  teemt  to  tie  deoency  of  deport" 
ment,  which  impliet  all  thote  metioot  that  are  dictated  by  taste  ind 
gjood  sense.  They  never  give  offence;  they  are  regulated  by  the  prind- 
ples  of  propriety,  and  they  Rre  suitable  to  the  subject,  to  the  place,  to 
the  speaker,  to  the  attdtencc,  and  to  the  occasion.  They  depend  ua 
the  just  consideraiii  n  ( 1  :>il  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned,  and 
every  speaker  (having  pic-i'Mislv  acquired  the  esiabli^licfl  iuiaciplcs 
of  Ihr  art)  must  be  guided  by  his  own  judk^ment  and  his  feelings  :  it  he 
hub  acquired  a  correct  taste,  and  has  bestowed  the  proper  degree  of 
reflection  he  need  not  be  afraid  of  not  fuuling  them.  The  weight  and 
recommendation  they  will  add  to  what  he  ha'^  tn  advance  will  abun- 
dantly compensate  his  attention.  The  remaining  ingredients  of  good 
gesture  are  manliness  and  dignity.  A  person  who  presumes  to  address 
a  large  audience  on  matters  of  consequence,  undertakes  a  task  so  se- 
rious and  respectable,  that  even  in  his  looks  and  attitudes  sonnething 
should  appear  which  intimates  a  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  theoo- 
.  casion,  and  an  ambition  of  possessing  sentiments  suitable  to  its  impor- 
tance. Manliness  and  dignity  are  commonly  accounted  the  attendants 
of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  mind;  they  accordingly  bespeak  die  at- 
tention  and  favour  of  the  hearer.  He  expects  to  be  entertained,  per- 
haps to  be  instructed,  with  the  comprehensive  and  well-digetted  viewi 
of  the  philosopher  or  legislator,  with  the  snblime  agd  highly  mtemt- 
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iig  9ixptMaa  or  eslMrtetloD  of  <he  divbet  or  with  tie  soHd  and  lueful 
ttiqperience  olaii  inielligtat  and  virtuous  man* 

Tlie  ooBaeidott  betweoD  tlie  expresaon  and  the  matter  of  the  speak- 
er iaaot  wfthoiit  fimndatoi  in  natare.  The  sentimeiitt  of  the  mind 
aibct  insensibly  the  attitudes  of  the  body.  A  mind  enricfaed  and  en- 
larged by  the  contemplation  of  great  objects,  w  hich  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious of  superior  inforniatinn,  derived  from  superior  indusu  v,  will 
naturally  exhibit,  by  ihc  inducncv  (if  t  xiernul  appearance,  some  svn\p- 
toms  of  the  useful  stores  ^wth  whu  h  it  i t  j(lt'ni<^hcd.  In  all  assem- 
blies, a  manly,  tirm,  and  dignihed  demeanor  is  :l  powerful  recommen- 
da  Hon  ;  tnn  it  adds  pocuUar  weight  and  efficacy  in  addresses  from  the 

The  chief  instruments  of  elocution  arc  the  voice,  the  counteoanoet 
'and  the  hands,  or  as  has  been  bdore  observed,  their  productions,  tones, 
looka,  aad  gefrti.  You  oiay,  thcreibre,  with  onquestiQiiable  advan- 
tBfe,  haire  reconm  to  the  best  masters  who  have  careftilfy  studied  and 
ave  qaaMed  to  teach  the  riglit  maaafemcnt  of  tlicm;  an  acquisition  of 
Ike  Irigheat  cemeqiienee  to  every  public  reader  or  speahen  after  which 
fan  are  always  to  ooosider  the  circamstanoes  in  whidi  you  may  be 
called  to  appear,  what  suits  yonr  character,  your  matter,  and  )  our 
hearers:  and  then  adopt  what  you  think  useful,  and  relinquish  or 
avoid  what  your  polished  taste  aiul  improved  jud^ent  may  disapprove, 

A  person  whohnsnot  given  pe  culiar  attention  to  the  subject,  would 
-  not  inuigine  that  the  b(xi\  conld  he  susceptible  of  such  variety  of  atti- 
tude and  motion,  as  readily  to  accompany  every  different  emotion  of 
the  Bdnd  with  a  corresponding  expression.  Humility,  for  example,  ia 
ajqiresicd  naturally  by  hanging  the  head;  arrogance  by  its  elevation; 
aadlangnor  or  despondency,  by  reclining  it  to  one  side;  the  exprei- 
dona  of  die  hands  are  innomerable.  These  expressions,  so  obedient  to 
paasioD,  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  imitated  In  a  calm  state :  the  an- 
cients, seiMibie  of  the  advantage  aa  well  as  difflcnhy  of  having  these 
#iqiressiaBt  at  command,  bestowed  much  time  and  care,  in  collecting 
Aem  from  observation,  and  in  digesting  them  into  a  practical  art, 
wliieh  was  taught  in  their  schools  as  sn  e9»entiai  branch  of  education. 
Certain  soonds  are  by  natnre  allotted  toeadi  pasrion  for  expressing  it 
externally.  The  speaker  who  has  these  sounds  at  command  to  capti- 
vate the  ear,  ii^grrai  in  elocution,  and  if  he  liave  also  proper  gestures 
at  command  to  captivate  the  eye,  he  must  be  irrefnstiblr^. 

Numerous  are  the  rules  which  t  itei  .^  on  el<x:ution  have  given  for 
the  attainment  of  proper  t^esticulation.  But,  wtitten  instructions  only 
on  this  subject  can  Ix  <  t  Utile  service.  To  become  really  usefol,  they 
must  be  well  exemplxiied. 
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The  fallowing  general  rules,  however,  (^actaoQ«  may  be  use£ui  to 
even-  class  of  public  speakers: 

Ail  action  with  the  hands  should  be  expresi>ed  in  curve  Lines;  such 
beli^  the  true  lines  of  beauty; — not  in  jerks  and  sudden  vibrations  of 
the  arm.  A  continued  motion  of  tlie  arms  is  by  all  mevDS  to  be  avoided* 
their  action  should  generally  be  very  moderate,  £ormiii{;  a  bow  feom 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  alwajrt  studiously  guarding  agpiatt  aa  aagjb 
at  the  elbow. 

The  posture  of  a  speaker's  body  ought  to  be  erect;  expressing  as 
much  dignity  as  possible,  without  any  stiffhess  ci  attitude  or  hsiighti> 
ness  of  air*  His  position  sliould  be  firm  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  and 
freest  command  of  all  his  motions,  his  feet  at  a  little  distance,  the  left 
a  little  advanced,  and  has  knees  in  a  straight  but  not  in  a  stiff  potture; 
his  shoulders  ought  to  have  an  eav^  graceful  fisll;  never  elevnud  or 
shrugged  up,  as  that  not  only  contracts  the  neck,  but  prevents  the  pro- 
per motion  of  the  head:  nor  on  the  other  hand  should  they  be  much 
drawn  down  or  depressed,  because  this  occasions  a  stiffiiesa  in  the  neck 
and  the  whole  body.  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  corrected  a  habit  he 
had  incautiously  acquired  of  shruggmg  up  his  shoulders,  by  standing 
while  he  pronooaced  in  a  narrow  kind  of  pulpit,  with  the  sharp  pobt 
of  a  spear  hanging  down,  and  almost  touching  his  shoulder,  so  that  if  a 
shrug  happened  to  escape  him,  he  was  put  in  mind  of  it  by  the  pomt  «f 
the  spear.  The  trunk  cmght  to  be  kept  easy  and  flexible,  always  suit- 
ing itself  to  the  motions  of  the  head  and  hands.  The  feet  dioohl  conti- 
nue steady,  and  not  give  the  body  a  wavering  and  giddy  motion,  by 
frequently  shifting;  though  some  persons  fall  into  that  habit  without 
moving  their  feet,  yet  giving  to  the  body  a  rocking  or  rotting  motion. 
Curio,  a  Roman  orator,  Cicero  teQs  us,  was  addicted  to  this;  which 
occasioned  a  friend  of  his  once  to  pass  a  joke  i^on  him,  by  asking, 
"  Who  is  that  talking  out  of  a  boat 

The  countenance  should  correspond  with  the  nature  ci  the  dis- 
course ;  and  when  no  particular  emotion  is  ei^ressed,  a  serious  and 
manly  look  is  always  to  be  observed.  The  eye  should  never  be  fixed 
entirely  on  any  one  object,  but  move  easily  round  the  anciience.  in  ilic 
motions  made  wiili  the  hands  consists  the  principal  part  of  gesture  in 
speaking.  It  is  natural  that  the  right  hand  should  ije  emjjloyed  more 
frequently  than  the  left.  Warm  emotions,  expressions  which  convey 
the  idea  of  magnitude  or  extension,  and  all  addressee*  to  heavcii  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  tlieni  I>otli  together.  But  whether  a  speaker  ges- 
ticulate with  onr.  or  with  both  his  hands,  it  is  an  iiivanable  rule, 
that  aii  hiiy  uioiioii^  »li<;uld  be  easy  and  unconstrained.  Narrow  and 
confined  movements  are  always  ungraceful;  and  con>:equently  motions 
made  with  the  hands,  should  proceed  from  the  shoulder,  not  from  the 
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Aov.  AU  jerica  or  twiatiiis  of  the  hands  must  be  careCbUy  avoidod; 
the  fingen  should  not  be  kept  perfectly  straight,  but  with  a  little  bend 
inwards,  the  forefinger  somewhat  straighter  than  the  rest,  but  never 
perfectly  so^  except  when  expressing  scorn  or  contempt,  when  the 
other  three  fingers  are  shut:  hence  the  expression  to  to  point  the  fin- 
ger of  scorn,"  and  the  caution  given  to  children  not  to  point,  as  bein^ 
unmannerly.  The  left  hand  should  st  ldom  be  used  alone,  unless  it  Ijc 
to  attend  the  motion  of  the  head  uiid  eyes,  in  an  address  to  the  audience 
on  tlie  left  side.  The  head  should  turn  somciinn  >  on  one  side  and  some- 
times tin  the  other,  that  the  vwcemay  be  heard  by  ihe  whole  audience, 
and  a  regard  paid  to  the  several  parts  of  it.  It  should  always  be  on  the 
same  side  with  the  action  of  the  hands  and  body,  except  when  we  ex- 
press an  abhon'cnce,  or  a  refusal  of  any  thing  ;  which  is  done  by  rais- 
ing one  hand  and  moving  it  slowly  from  the  head,  with  an  open  palm, 
till  the  arm  is  at  its  full  extent  in  a  horizontal  line ;  at  the  same 
time  turning  away  the  head  and  face  in  an  oipponte  direction ;  as  in 
that  expression  of  cardinal  Wolsey : 

Vain  pomp  andglory  of  this  worM!  I  bate  ye ! 

When  an  oration  is  to  be  delivered  on  a  stage,  the  utmost  attention 
is  necessary  to  preserve  gracefulness  of  attitude;  the  wbde  person 
being  there  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  audience.  To  walk  the  stage 
well,  is  a  very  important  and  difficult  province  of  oratorv*.  The  speak- 
er should  be  carctul  nut  to  remain  lon$^  in  one  position.  The  rii;ht  and 
left  leg  should  alternately  support  llic  body,  the  other  beini;  somewhat 
advanced  at  some  distance  from  the  stationary  let^,  and  resting  upon 
the  toe.  This  gives  a  considerable  degree  of  earnesUic^s  to  the  s]>eak- 
er's  manner.  The  stationary  leg  should  always  be  on  the  same  side 
with  the  arm  which  expresses  the  action.  When  both  arms  aj'c  ex- 
tended either  foot  may  be  thus  advanced,  which  will  give  variety  of 
attitude;  or,  the  body  may  rest  equally  upon  both.  In  the  reading  or 
recitation  of  dialogue,  the  voice  and  manner  must  change  alternately, 
and  correspond  throughout  with  the  character  of  the  person  who  is 
supposed  to  be  speaking. 

The  proper  attitude  for  a  reader  is  to  stand  in  an  easy  and  erect 
posture  with  the  book  in  the  left  hand,  the  left  leg  somewhat  advan- 
ced, and  the  right  arm  gracefully  suspended  by  his  side ;  ready  to  en- 
force by  some  degree  of  action,  any  passage  he  may  meet  with  which 
may  require  it 

The  four  great  fields  of  gesture  are,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  senate, 
aiul  ilic  ^i.ij^c — iiid  for  each  of  these  propriety  requires  a  peculiar 
character  of  action. 

The  preacher  heiug  obliged  to  address  hltnselt'  to  every  individual 
in  the  church,  should  as  much  as  possible  extend  his  attention  to  all. 
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«m1  thaaU  be  cmfnl  not  to  confine  bis  tctien  to  one  side  aalf  of  Ills 
mcHcnrc.  Hit  action  ihoald  enliBrce  tlie  empluwiB  of  his  Utiguage^  yet, 
at  tlie  tame  time,  preserve  a  degree  of  dignity  suited  to  the  Miemnitf 
of  his  sabject,  and  the  sacftdaess  of  Ills  station  and  chancten  anjr 
Ahig,  therefore,  which  looks  like  ninuclny,  aftctatSon,  or  Tiolenoe^ 
must  be  not  oiiiy  unappropriatc,  but  highly  disgusting.  "  The  charac- 
ter of  the  discourses  delivered  from  our  pulpits  in  ^encnil,  is  such," 
says  a  judicious  iiukIitti  critic,  *'  that  gesture  isj  ra.tlit:i-  properly  to  bc 
oni'uicd.  The\'  are  no  itinre  th<in  (|uiet  (dissertations.  Sermons  admit- 
ting rlieiorical  delivery  must  be  composed  in  rhetorical  spirit,  A  por- 
tico, supported  upon  (J  oriniliiun  columns.  Would  be  a  very  incongruous 
entrance  into  a  sinipie  neat  cottage." 

The  attention  of  the  barrister  is  con^ned  to  two  parties,  generally 
one  on  each  side  of  him— the  judges  and  Uie  jnry*  The  sphere  oC 
liis  address  tlius  lunitod,  iiis  gestnre  ihaiild  be  nccommodatf*d  tlierelo; 
and  being  ^  an  aigninentative  nature,  and  admitting  of  less  orna- 
ment of  langaage  tiianthat  of  the  divine  in  an  animated  and  ilie* 
torical  termon,  dtoold  of  coorse  be  less  enforced  by  the  emphads 
of  action.  That  which  Is  oaed  should  be  chaste,  moderate,  and 
graoefid* 

**  The  local  podtion  of  a  pubQe  speaker  at  the  bar,"  says  die  abofe 
quoted  author,  '*  is  most  un^TOnrsMe  to  the  general  practice  of  ges- 
ture, crowded  as  he  is,  and  embarrassed  by  benches  and  de^ks,  and 
placed  below  tlie  judges,  and  sunietimes  below  the  jury  whuni  he  is 
principally  to  ;iddress.  The  local  situalion  of  the  prcnrher  is  not 
much  better:  he  is  inclosed  nearly  as  high  as  his  breast,  and  bolstered 
Up  with  cushions  in  a  naiTOW  pulpit,  or  species  of  tub,  from  which 
he  generally  reads  his  discourse  with  his  face  almost  close  to  his  book, 
srhifte  little  more  than  his  head  and  shoulders  can  be  seen.  Such  a 
plaoe  of  confinement  is  certainly  not  favourable  for  the  graces  or  en- 
sorgies  of  oratory.** 

TheMtesman,  In  the  senate  or  legislative  assembly,  has  a  wider 
field  for  the  display  of  |(st^re,  than  either  of  the  preceding  charac- 
ters—Ids person  being  j  .  ^^t^  exposed  to  public  obflervatioo,  and  there* 
fore  requiring  more  aiteation  to  attitude  and  ease  of  carriage— his  ap- 
-peals  to  the  feelmgs  and  the  imagination  bdng  also  more  frequent,  l^s 
action  must  consequently  be  more  forcible,  extended,  and  various. 

But,  for  a  full  exemplification  of  the  wondcrous  jjotcncy  of  action  to 
give  energy  to  sentiment  and  animation  to  description,  we  niu>i  tuj  n 
our  attention  to  the  .stage.  Tis  there  tlie  impulse  of  the  mind  is  at  iil)cr- 
ty  to  express  its  sentiments  and  emotions  without  restraint.  Tlicre, 
description  !)y  action,  niimickry,  and  variety  of  attitude,  is  to  be  indul- 
ged without  limitation,  and  consequently  the  most  minute  and  exten'> 
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ihre  study  of  the  art  of  gesticulatioD  is  necessary.  That  gesture  is  in- 
dectl  capable  of  being  used  altogether  as  the  signs  of  ideas,  wiihtuit  the 
aid  Oi  lunguiige,  and  thci-cfore  of  being  substituted  for  it,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  art  of  ancient  and  modem  pantomimes  forcibly  evinces. 
A  1  nrrect  and  general  actor,  therefore,  must  have  a  perfect  command 
of  lub  voice,  his  countenam  c  and  his  person;  a?ul  this  command  must 
origmaie  in  an  active  and  delicate  sensibility,  'l  lie  art  of  feeling,  which 
is  best  learned  from  nature  and  from  habit,  is  the  true,  the  only  art 
wkkb  ieads  to  just  theatric  expressioD,  as  well  as  to  that  in  every 
other  qieciM<tf  €Mlor]r.  This  is  well  expressed  by  an  ingenious  mo- 
dem poet: 

The  player's  profession  

U«  notln  trick,  or  attitude,  or  startr 
WaiMnB't  tnt  fcudplulfe  Is  tlw  only  ttt. 

The  strong  felt  passion  bolts  into  hi«  face: 
Tl>f  niiiid  untouch'd,  what  is  it  but  grimace? 
To  tliis  one  standard  make  your  jusr  -ippeal. 
Here  Lies  the  golden  secret— learn  to  ieei. 
Or  f ool  «r  awMNrclu  hapiqr  or  distreu'd* 
No  actor  pleMCt  ibatU  not  poaen'd* 

The  tnte  eii^ression  of  countenance  is  well  descrihed  by  the  same  au- 
thor: 

A  Htngle  /•o*  more  marks  th*  inrt-riKt]  v.  o, 

Than  all  the  windinp;^  of  the  1r  in  rhi-n'd  (Uk; 

Up  to  the  face  the  quick  seasatiuti  fli^s* 

And  darts  its  meaning  from  the  speaking  eytMi 

Lovt*  tnns|Nict»iiiadiienf  angerj  icom*  dnpalr, 

AiilaU«he]»Mi0w«anclieMolbthar«u  lAyA 

In  fine,  the  power  of  sentiment  arid  energy  of  language  can  never  he 
justly  communicated  without  tlic  aid  of  correct  action;  and  that  can  be 
acquired  onlj  by  **  learning  to  feel,'*  and  by  the  perusal  of  the  best 
writers  upon  elocution,  and  the  exempliiicatkiQ  of  their  precepts  by  an 
ei^erienced  and  judicious  instructor* 

I  shall  conclude  this  lecture  with  an  extract  from  Caussmns'i 
learned  and  eloquent  treatise  De  £hgu€nUa  ■  ncra  et  /hrophana,  puh- 
Uihed  at  Lyons  hi  1630,  and  deservedly  held  I  he  best  critics  in  high 
estimation* 

It  is  principally  by  the  practice  of  speaking  that  gracefol  action 
Is  usonlly  acqnired,  the  force  of  which  is  very  great  and  most  effica- 
cious m  the  power  of  persuasion.  For  acUon  is  a  kind  of  eloquence  of 
fte  body,  by  which  the  mmd  abounding  in  the  finest  sentimenu  flowt 
out  upon  the  body,  and  impresses  upon  it  a  noble  image  of  itself.  As 
light,  tlierefore,  proceeds  fn  m  the  sun,  so  does  just  action  proceed 
from  the  intui>si  recesses  of  the  mind.  Nay,  the  mind  displays  itseif 
VOL«  III.  N  U 
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by  action  as  if  in  a  inim)r,  and  makes  itseii  kn cxicinally,  hy  th© 
coiiiiLenancc,  I)v  the  eyes,  by  the  haiuls,  anti  liy  the  voice,  the  most 
excellent  orgnu  of  eloquence.  And  since  the  internal  feernig:s  are  ncjt 
easily  disclosed  to  the  conception  of  the  muiiiiudc  who  are  accustom- 
ed to  estimate  every  thing  by  the  cyei>:  aud  since,  on  the  contrary, 
■whatever  is  seen  and  heard,  when  transmitted  liirou;4h  the  seOMis  af- 
ft  CIS  the  feelings  most  pow erf nlly,  it  has  always*  been  ubi>en'ed  that 
those  speakers,  who  excelled  in  action,  never  failed  to  make  a  suo 
ccssful  impression  upon  their  HiKlieuce.  And,  therefore,  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  Demosthenes  rwoffuzfid  >^  a«  ^aU  if  fifit  Um 
iiagk  «xceUeoce  in  oratory/' 


VOa  TRB  POST  roLio. 
THELWALL'S  LECTURES. 

M«.  OLDSCROOL* 

I  SBVD  to  yott  what  I  deem  a  literary  curiosity.  It  has  afforded 
me  much  amutement,  and  i  doubt  not  that  it  will  greatly  contribute  to 
that  of  your  readers.  I  am  at  a  lots  which  to  admire  most,  the  novelty 
of  the  plan  oC  instraction,  the  iDgeouity  displayed  in  the  minute  diviaioii 
of  the  vai-ious  cases  of  defective  utterance,  with  the  relative  eccomoKh 
dation  of  thcfees,  or  the  extrsvagant  value  which  the  professor  settupcB 
Ids  Inhours.  Mo  one  after  a  moment's  reflection,  can  suppose  that  thej 
are  at  all  proportioDed ;  but  Thelwall  knows  mankind  too  well,  at  least 
the  genius  of  his  own  countrymen,  to  set  a  small.price  upon  his  lessons ; 
for  the  certain  consequence  would  be  a  total  disregard  of  him  and  his 
lectures.  In  London,  importance  and  value  are  always  attached  to  ex- 
pense and  show.  The  g<mty  citizen,  althongh  roaring  oat  from  pain, 
refused  to  admit  the  doctor  to  his  chamber,  notwitlisianding  his  pro- 
mised speedy  cure,  because  he  came  on  foot ;  and  the  infallible  curaa 
for  consumption  are  readily  sold  at  one  and  two  guineas  the  pot  or  vlaL 
When  we  consider  how  much  greater  service  Lancaster,  Pestalocti, 
or  his  pupU,  our  Neff,  would  render  in  the  way  of  Hterary  fnstroctiQB, 
we  must  be  struck  with  the  monstraus  extravagance  of  TfadwaU'i 
ohsrges.^Bttt  enough.  Here  it  is. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES  AND  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION. 
Institution  for  the  improvement  of  English  elocution,  the  cure  of  impe* 
fliments  of  speech,  aud  the  instruction  of  foreigners  in  the  idi(Mn  and 
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i4»^f"a  -  "  ■   .   _  .    .     .  ■-..„ ...  — 

••  pronunciation  of  the  Enrjiish  language,  No.  40,  Rcdford  Place,  Rus- 
sel  square,  Bloomtihury,  on  Monday  evening  the  7th  of  December, 

'   1807,  and  the  Monday  evenings  fioUowing,  at  eight  o'clock,  Mr. 
"  Theiwail  will  deliver  a  miscellaneous  course  of  lectures,  on  the  ge* 
'  lAtis,  composition,  and  utterance  of  the  Engli&h  languaget  and  its 
capabililies  for  poetical  harmony  and  oratorical  expression ;  iiidu* 

'  iing  strictures  on  the  stage,  the  bar,  the  ptilpit,  and  the  senate,  and 
on  the  elocntton  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age ; 
'  an  exposition  of  the  canses  of  impediments,  delects  and  ungraceM 

'  modes  of  speech ;  and  Illustrations  of  the  studies,  habits,  exercises 
and  endowments  moat  essential  to  the  graceful  reader,  the  finished 
actor,  and  the  accompliiAied  orator.  The  lectures  will  be  further 
illustrated  by  t  cudings  and  recitations  from  the  most  classical  and 
celebrali  cl  ;iuilioi'8,  particulai  ly  Miltoii,  Shaks[)e:ire,  and  Dr}'den  ; 
Sterne,  Jolui^on,  Goldsmith,  Thomson,  &c.  hi.  1  with  critical  dis- 
sertations and  orations  on  popular  and  interesting  topics. 

Transferrable  ticket,  for  the  season,  21.  2s.  Single  admission  5s.  Nine 
tickets,  IL  Is.  Selections  of  the  articles  to  be  read  and  recited,  oo 
the  respective  evenings,  may  be  had  at  the  door.  / 

The  lecture  room  is  fitted  up  with  every  accommodation  for  a  select 
and  &shionable  audience ;  and  is  adorned  with  the  following  ap* 

'  propriate  and  emblematical  decorations : 

fa  the  recess  of  the  platform  are  figures  of  the  Muses,  &c  in  imitation 
'  of^  bronze  relief,  surrounded  with  festoons  and  classical  devices ; 
and  in  the  front  are  two  Egj-ptian  tripods,  surmounted  with  gmips 
of  graces  supportmg  branches  of  lights.    On  the  pcdcsials  of  the 
^  tripotls,  and  the  basement  of  the  platform,  are  cnj!)lematical  devi- 
ces of  L\loquence  crowning  Virtue  with  the  wreath  of  Fame,  Venus 
sending  Cupid  to  be  instrnrted  by  ihc  Sciences,  and  Oratury  deci- 
ding the  fate  of  erripires,  exi mu  d  by  Mr.  Phelps.  Over  the  cliimney 
•  '  piece  Hnd-Uithe  adjoining  coHi[)artmcnts,  are  the  portrait  of  lordEr- 
skine,  busts  of  Lord  Chnth  im,  E.  Bnrke,  Lord  Mansfield,  Mr.  Pitt^ 
'  and  Mr.  Fox  ;  the  two  last  by  Gahagan  ;  and  a  small  whole  lengtli 
'  of  Mr.  Fox,  by  the  same*   Facing  the  platform  are  the  busts  of  Se- 
'  neca,  Plato,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Isocrates  and  Xenophon ;  fa- 
^^eing  the  chimney-piece,  those  of  Pythagoras,  Dionysius  of  italicar- 

nassus,  and  Aristotle ;  over  the  door  Homer,  *Virgil^  and  Miltcn ;  i 
'^'aiii^  over  the  platform,  Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddoos,  and  master  Betty 
(the  lasVby  Gahagan.)  Some  of  the  busts,  &c.  will  be  occasio|iaHy 
changed,  as  the  subjects  of  the  respective  lectures  may  require. 
TERMS  OF  PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 
Xo  boardcri-,  day  clasvi  s,  and  private  pupils,  in  the  various  branches 
^   of  reading,  recitation,  conversational  propriety,  and  public  apeak 
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ing ;  the  elements  of  criticism  and  literary  composition  ;  and  the 
i^uisite  accompliilunents  for  the  aenatet  piilpU«  bar,  stage,  2cc 

t-*^riTate  lenona  to  ladies  or  gentlemen,  at  the  boose  of  the  profes- 
sor, and  in  cases  where  there  Is  no  impediment :  first  course  of  »six 
lessons,  3  gntneas.  Each  socceedhig  coarse  of  six  lessons,  2  goi^ 
neas ;  or  34 lessons 6  guineas.  Single  lesson,  1  guinea.  £achsno> 
ceeding  lesson,  not  taken  in  regular  series,  half  a  guinea.  Book  oC 
selections  and  exercises,  half  a  guinea. 

t-^Private  kraons  to  ladies  or  gentlemen,  havhig  no  Impediment,  at 
tlieir  own  rebpccii\  c  residences :  First  lesson,  2  guineas.  Each 
succeeding  ctmrse  of  three  lessons,  2  guineas:  or  24  lc-.>sLiiS  gui- 
neas, sirv^ic  lessons,  not  i.-ikt-n  in  regular  series,  2  guiueas. 

3.«^i^ri\  :ite  lessons  to  lureignei  s.  in  the  idiom  and  pronunciatioD  of  the 
English  l:ingu;i^e,  at  the  house  oi  il»e  pi  (-tesi>or;  First  course  oi  ."iix 
lessons,  5  guineas.  Each  succeeding  course  of  six  lessons,  o  gui- 
neas ;  or  S4  lessons  10  guineas.  Single  leasona,  not  taken  in  regular 
series,  1  guinea. 

4y — Private  lessens  to  foreigners  at  their  own  respective  rcsic^cncrs ; 
First  lesson,  2  guineas.  Each  succeeding  course  of  four  le&soos,  $ 
guineas ;  or  24  lessons  15  gouieas.  Single  lessons  not  taken  in  i»* 
giilar  series,  3  guineas. 

5^— Cases  of  impediment,  whether  arising  from  deficiencies  and  mal* 
conformation  of  the  organs,  constitutional  debility,  or  habitual  im^ 
tatlon,  &c.  at  the  house  of  the  professor.  Consultation  fee,  when 
advice  only,  and  no  lessons  are  required,  5  guineas.  First  course 
of  ten  lessons,  10  guineas.  Each  succeeding  coorse  of  six  lessons, 
4  guineas  ;  or  24  lessons  13  guineas.  Single  lessons,  not  taken  in 
reguh\r  scries,  1  guinea. 

6.— Private  lessons  to  ladies  or  gentlemen  with  impediments,  at  their 
own  residences  ;  First  cuurise  of  six  lessons,  10  guineas.  Each 
succeeding  course  of  six  lessons,  5  guineas.  Consultation  fee* 
■where  no  lessons  are  taken,  o  guineas. 

Classes. — \\'hcrc  two  or  more  pupils  reside  in  tiie  same  house,  or  can 
make  it  convenient  to  attend  in  classes,  a  correspondent  abatement 
will  be  made  in  the  terms,  proportioned  to  the  number  so  attend- 
ing; as,  also*  incases  where  the  pupil  chooses  to  engage  by  tht 
quarter,  or  for  any  longer  term. 

The  fees  for  every  course  of  uistruction,  to  be  paid  co  receivlttg  (he 

first  lesson. 

House  INipilSf— .Students  of  oratory,  persons  with  Impediments,  to 
may  be  accommodated  witl^  board  and  instruction,  on  the  loUowing 
terms: 

r.p-4Hiptls  contrectbg  by  the  year,  SOO  gumehs ;  the  first  quarter  to 
be  paid  atthethnecf  entrance*  and  an  further  Imtalmentsy  te. 
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quuterif  .  Foraigiicri,  prpfeiuomd  ttodents,  and  others,  having 
•D  impedhnent,  at  the  same  fate  for  any  shorter  period. 
a<— .Pupils  with  impediments,  contracting  by  the  quarter,  70  gtimeas, 
S5  of  which  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  entrance. 

Ditto,  by  the  month,  or  for  any  shorter  period,  25  guineas,  to  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  entrance. 

jVoft  —  That  In  all  cases,  tho&c  of  impediment,  especially,  ihe  plan 
even  of  tempomry  domestication  w»li  he  touiul  highh  iuiv  iiut.igeous;  as 
much  is  tVequenily  to  be  ili  iie  m  ilie  hours  of  iiocial  relaxation,  and  du- 
riiii;  the  cheertul  intercourse  ut"  the  table,  that  cannot  be  fully  accom- 
plibked  by  ihe  meanb  of  stated  lessons  and  more  form.d  instruction  :  so 
that  those,  even,  who  are  precluded  by  other  necessary  engagements 
from  attending  to  the  morning  lessons  and  rpguiar  exercises  of  the  m- 
aticatioii,may,  at  such  seasons,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  occasional 
lessons  and  explanations,  do  much  towards  the  removal  of  every  dif- 
fieolty  of  utterance,  or  the  cultivation  of  tlie  habits  of  oratorial  facility 
and  impressiveness. 

For  the  further  accommodation  of  pupils  with  impediments,  from 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  whose  engagements  may  not  permit 
may  protracted  residence  at  the  institution,  books  of  exercises  are  pre- 
pmd,  price  10  guineas  each,  with  manuscript  notatioos,  directions, 
and  iUostrations,  by  which  the  pupil,  after  a  sh'oit  personal  attentiott 
to  the  plans  of  the  j)rofessor,  may  be  cuabied  lo  prosecute,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  course  of  self  tuition. 

Houjie  pupils  have  also  the  use  of  a  select  lil)rary  ;  and  the  follow- 
iiif*  tutors  in  the  respccth  e  departmejits  of  erudition  and  accomplish- 
ment attend  at  the  institisti*  ?)  CVaA.v/c.<  and  mathematics^  Hev.  W. 
Draper.  Fencing  and  ihuicing,  Mr.  Goddard.  Mmic,  Mr.  AmaL 
Sculpture  and  modeUing^  Mr.  Gahagan.    Drawings  Mr,  Phelps,  Sec 

N.  B.  Gentlemen  accommodated,  during  the  vacations  of  the  nni« 
vmitles,  and  of  the  other  public  and  private  seminaries ;  and  exerci- 
sed in  oratory  and  composition,  and  all  the  accomplishments  that  qua- 
JSfy  the  cancBdate  for  distinction'  in  tiie  higher  departments  of  ac^vie 

Lyemqm.  ^oratcry^Tht  lecture  room  wiU  be  open  once  a  week* 
dvring  the  winter  season,  to  pnpila  only,  for  their  improvement  in  qxm- 
taneoQs  speaking,  by  the  discussion  of  questions  of  histoty,  morals,  phi- 
kaophy,  criticism,  polite  literature,  &c.  At  these  discussions  M.  Thel- 
wall  will  preside ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  at  any  time  have  been  pupils 
at  tlie  institution  will  be  at  liberty  to  attend,  and  to  join  in  the  debates^ 

Junior  fiufiiUy  with  Impediments,  &c.  from  four  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  are  superintended  by  Mrs.  Thel wall,  and  initiate  il  in  tlic  rudi- 
ments ol  tlu:  iMii;libh,  French,  Latin,  and  Italian  iauj^uages,  aritlime- 
tic,  igec^rapiiy,  astronomy,  &c.  on  the  foUowuig  terras : 
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ft— Morning  pupiis  attending  in  classes,  from  the  liour  ot  ten  till  two, 
or  sini;ie  pupils,  taking  private  lebhons  of  three  quartei-s  oi  an  hour 
eacli  ;  Fii^i  course  of  Hvc  lessonti,  5  guineas ;  each  succeuUiig 
course  of  fi\  c  lessciiiii,  2  guineas ;  ditto  by  the  quarter,  20  guineas. 
10.' — House  pupils,  engaging  by  the  ye.ir,  320  gunieas,  jncludmjj;  board 
aiul  every  species  ot  instruction,  except  music,  dauciu|f,  drawiDg» 
&c.    The  fii*bt  quarter  to  l>e  paid  m  advance. 
IXtto,  en|(aging  by  the  quarter : — First  quarter  40  guioeast  oq«c  half  to 
be  paid  io  advance.   Each  succeeding  quarter  30  guineas. 

A  sketch  ol:  Mr.  Thelwall's  system  wiU  be  £ouiid  in  tiis  Introducto- 
tavy  DisGoune  and  Outlines  of  a  Coarse  of  Lectara  on  the  Science 
and  Practice  of  filocutkai***  from  wliidi  it  wBl  aiipear,  that  his  mode 
of  instnictiou  is  fnunded  on  philosophical  princi{»lce  and  a  diligent  inp 
veatigation  of  the  laws  of  organic  action.  In  practical  applicataon,  it  ii 
not  otaly  adapted  to  thooe  defects  of  utterance  usually  considered  under 
Hie  dcnominatioii  of  impediments ;  but  also  to  feebleness,  dissonance^ 
and  every  offensive  peculiarity  of  tone  and  enunciation,  and  even  to 
tliose  cases  in  which  there  are  actual  deficiencies  in  the  natural  organs 
of  utterance  ;  and  l>>  a  felicity  that  frequently  Uclungs  to  systems  and 
diftcoveries  t»f  i*eal  science,  the  ver)*  principles  that  cunauce  to  tlie 
most  obv  ious  purposes  t)l  utility  ai*e  no  less  applicable  to  the  highest 
refinements  of  grace  and  elegance  ;  so  that  tills  system  of  instructiooy 
which  gives  speech  to  the  mute*  and  fluency  to  the  convulsive  staro* 
merer,  may  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  all  the  harmoniee  of  Ian* 
guage  and  utterance  ;  to  the  rythrous  of  poetry  and  elegant  composi- 
tton»  the  facility  of  conversational  eloque|ce»  and  the  energies  of  public 
otntory. 

Kor  is  the  process  adopted  either  tedious  or  precarkua.  The  time 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  must,  of  coarae»  depend,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  upon  the  extent  of  accomplishment  desired, 
tlie  nature  and  degree  of  the  impediment  to  be  encountered,  and  the 
susceptibility ,  diligence,  and  dispositions  of  the  pupil :  but,  in  several 
instances,  even  where  the  impedimenta  appealed  to  be  o€  a  very  for> 
niidable  description,  a  few  weeks  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  tlic 
essenttui  objects  of  tuition  ;  and  no  individual  pupil  has  ever  perseve- 
retl  iluiAii^h  a  single  quarter,  uuUout  mailing  such  considerable  pro- 
gress asfally  to  justity  the  assertion,  that,  under  itie  system  of  regula- 
tions and  management  adopted  at  this  institution,  whenever  the  student 
has  capacity,  leisure,  and  inclination  to  give  the  bame  attention  to  Xht 
•ttbject  which  other  sciences  and  much  more  frivolous  accomplishments' 
reqmre,  a  correct  and  impressive  elocution  is  attainable  by  all.  Hie  diffi- 
culty, indeed,  will  generally  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the  pupil  has 
nhrcady  adVlmoed  towards  the  maturity  of  life,  though  Mr.  T.  has  even 
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been  aoccessliil  with  penong  who  were  between  tbir^  and  iottf  years 
<tf  age.  Pareots,  however,  will  do  wbeljr  to  seek  for  proper  rrmgdiee 
OD  the  fint  appearance  of  defect  or  hesitatiQii ;  aiiice  the  eu/tbomtrf 
modes  of  initiatin;  children  in  the  firtt  etementa  of  readings  bav^  a  lar 
mentaUe  tendency  to  aggravate,  or  even  to  prodtf ce  impediment ;  and 
when  that  calamity  b  once  introduced  into  a  family,  it  is  apt  to  infect 
the  whole,  at  least  of  the  junior  children.  The  system  of  initiatioo 
adopted  by  Mrs.  Thelwall  will,  to  a  certainty,  preclode  the  possibility 
of  any  soch  misfortune. 

It  may  be  proper  explicitly  to  add  what  the  preceding  detail  wiU, 
in  some  degree,  have  suggested,  that,  although  the  removal  of  impe- 
diments and  the  cultivation  of  elocution  be  professedly  the  principal 
objects  of  attention,  no  branch  of  education,  either  useful  or  omarnen* 
tal,  is  disregarded  in  this  institntitti.  80  that  young  pupils  committed 
to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Thelwall,  %nd  those  of  more  advanced  >  cars,  pla- 
ced under  the  supcrintendanee  of  Mr.  T.  may  confidently  expect,  be- 
sides the  proper  treatment  of  their  elocutioiiaiy  defects,  all  Uie  other 
'  advantages  that  are  respectively  to  be  secured  at  a  preparatory  or  at  a 
finishing  school :  nor,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  will  the  treatment  of 
tlieir  respective  impLcliments  be  any  obstruction  to  the  attaininents 
consistent  with  their  respective  years  and  particular  objects  of  pursuit 


SCIENCE  FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice^  of  late*  to  attribute  the  defla- 
gration of  manufactories  (o  the  insidious  band  of  the  incendiary. 
Ttkat  manufactories  have  been  set  on  fire»  by  evil  disposed  per- 
aonS|  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  I  am  fiir  from  believing  that  It  is 
carried  to  that  extenti  which  is  so  generally  supposed.  Many  ve 
getable  substances,  when  dried  and  heaped  together,  wilt  heati 
scorch,  and  fTiKilly  bvirsl  into  flame;  therel'ore,  in  order  to  guard 
those  who  are  concerned  in  various  manufactories,  I  beg  leave  10 
attract  their  attcntioo  tu  the  following  facts. 

In  consequence  of  several  accidental  conflagrations  in  siore^ 
houses  and  other  placest  where  expressed  oils  of  the  farinaceous 
seeds  (such  as  rape  or  linseed)  and  dry  vegetable  substances. 


SCI£KCE. 


inch  M  henp)  cottmit  mattings  &c.  had  been  storedt  a  iramlMr  of 
experimeDts  were  intdtiited  lo  prove  the  fiict^  Among  the  must 

important  of  these,  those  by  Mr.  Geori^  and  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Petersbui  gh.  inihc  year  1781.  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  a  frigate  in  the  harbour  of  Croosudt^  the 
conilagpRation  of  a  l^rge  hemp  magaune  in  the  saone  place,  in  the 
flame  year;  and  a  slight  fire  on  board  another  frigate^  in  the  same 
port,  in  the  following  year^  deserve  our  particular  notice.  ^  Forty 
pounds  of  fir  wood  soor  were  soaked  with  about  thirty-five  pounds 
of  henip  oil  vui  nish,  and  the  v  hole  wrapped  up  in  a  ruai  and  put 
into  a  close  cabin.  In  about  sixteen  hour;»  it  was  obherved  to  give 
out  smokCf  which  rapidly  increascdvand  when  the  door  was  open- 
ed and  the  air  freely  admitted,  burst  into  a  flame/* 

Three  pounds  of  fir<-black  were  mixed  with  fire  pounds  of 
hemp^l  varnish,  and  the  whole  bound  up  in  linen,  and  shut  up 

in  a  chest,  in  sixteen  huurs  ii  cmULcd  a  very  nauseous  putrid 
smell  and  steam,  and  in  two  hours  afterwards  it  was  actually  on 
firei  and  burned  to  ashes. 

The  presence  of  lampblack,  or  any  other  carbonaceout  mat* 
ter,  is  not,  however,  necessary;  for  a  spontaneous  inflammatiqn 
will  take  place  in  hemp  or  cotton,  simply  soaked  in  any  of  these 
expressed  oils,  when  in  considerable  quantity,  or  undc  i  cii  Lum- 
stanccs  favourable  to  this  process,  as  in  very  hoi  weailicr,  or 
closely  shut  up.  An  accident  of  this  kind  happened  ai  Gains* 
borough  in  Lincolnshire,  in  July  1794,  with  a  bale  of  yarn  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  accidentally  soaked  in  rape  oil^ 
which,  after  remaining  in  a  warehouse  for  several  days,  began  to 
smoke  5iul  finally  burst  into  a  flame."  A  sirnihn  nccideni,  vviih  a 
very  small  (juantily  of  materials,  happened  at  liombay.  A  bottle 
of  linseed  oil  had  been  left  standing  on  a  chest,  this  had  been 
thrown  down  by  accident  in  the  night,  the  ml  had  run  into  the 
.  chest,  which  contained  some  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  cloth  was  found  scoiching  hot,  and  reduced  nearly  to 
liiulcr.  and  the  wood  of  ihe  chest  charred  on  the  inside. 

Similar  to  tliis,  is  liie  spoiuaneous  combustion  of  wool  or  wool* 
enycrn^  which  has  occasionally  happened  wiien  large  quantities 
have  been  kept  heaped  up  in  rooms,  little  aired  and  in  hot  wea- 
ther. The  oil  with  wliich  wool  is  dressed  appears  the  chief  ag«iic 
in  tliis  combustion. 
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Rye  flour  roasied  till  half  parched,  and  of  the  colour  of  cof- 
feci  and  wrapped  up  in  a  iincn  cloth,  has  been  found  to  heal  vk>* 
lemlyi  «nd  to  destroy  the  cloth*  Wheat  floury  heated  in  large 
qtiaDlides  and  highly  dried,  hai  been  known  to  take  fire  in  hot 
weatheri  causing  accidents  In  granaries  and  bakers*  shops.  Count 
MoiTozzo,  in  the  Memoir^s  of  the  Turin  Academy,  notices  an  ac- 
cident of  this  kind,  in  a  flour  warehouse  al  Turin,  where  there^ 
were  three  hundred  sacks  of  Hour.  It  began  by  a  violent  explosion 
on  a  lamp  being  brought  into  the  warehouse  and  the  whole  was 
soon  in  flames.  We  ha^e  likewise  many  curious  inatancea  on  re« 
cord  of  the  spontaneous  combustbn  of  the  human  body^  which 
occurred  In  England,  Prance,  Italy,  and  elsewhere ;  a  minute  ac* 
couiK  of  which  may  be  found  in  ilic  Rcpertoryi  vol.  2,  and  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  vol.  43  and  64. 

The  many  accidents  which  occur,  likewise^  at  our  gunpowder 
jnanufaiBtories,  ought  to  Induce  tbose^  who  arc  concerned  thereint 
to  examine  the  causes  wluch  frequently  produce  explosions,  and 
to  adopt  such  means  as  will  in  future  prevent,  yijlijnly  the  loss 


of  property,  but  the  lives  of  those  who  are  immediately  engaged 
in  the  various  operations  of  powder  iiiuking. 

The  workuicn,  usually  employed,  have  only  a  {general  idea  of 
the  process  of  making  powder,  without  the  least  acquaintance 
with  those  latent  causesi  which)  in  a  moment}  may  Jkut  a  period 
to  their  existence. 

Mr.  de  Caussigni  appears  to  have  heffn  the  first*  who  obserr- 
ed  thai  charcoal  was  capable  of  being  set  on  fire  by  the  firt  r.::;irr  oj' 
Tnillitonea,  Mr.  Robin,  commissary  of  the  powdermilb  oi  Esonnc, 
haa  given  an  account,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  No.  35,  p.  93,  of 
the  9pmtaneou9  inflammation  of  charcoal  made  from  the  black* 
berry  iMaring  alder.  This  accident  occurred  May  33)  1801*  in  the 
box  of  the  bolter,  into  which  it  had  been  sifted.  This  charcoal) 
made  two  days  befoi  c,  iiad  been  L^i  ouncl  iu  ihc  iiiill  without  any 
signs  of  igniiiou.  The  coarse  powder  that  remained  in  the  bolter 
experienced  no  alteration^  The  light  undulating  ilume,  *^  unextin- 
guUAadlt  by  water^*'  that  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  sifted 
charcoe|i  was  of  the  nature  of  inflammable  gas.  The  moisture  of 
the  atmospheref  of  which  fresh  made  charcoal  is  very  greedy, 
mat  •ufifiofttd  to  liave  concurred  hi  the  develofiment  of  the  infiamma* 
ble  gans  and  the  com  bus  It  on  of  the  charcoal* 
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It  has  been  ohserved  that  clrarcoal,  powdered  and  laid  in  lar^e 
heapi»  heats  strongly.  Alder  charcoal  has  been  seen  to  t  ake  &rc^ 
'  in  the  warehnuset  in  which  it  has  been  stored.  Mr.  Malett  aim* 
misiery  of  gunpowder  at  PontaiUeri  near  I>iJoo$  luisaeen  cbarcool 
tmke  Jirt  under  the  futiie.  He  alio  informs  us  that  when  pieces  of 
saltfyetre  and  brimsione  were  put  into  the  charcoal  mortar,  the 
cKpio&ion  took  place  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  stroke  of  the 
pestle.  In  consequence  of  the  precauiion  now  tjkcn  to  pound  Uie 
cbarcoalf  brimsione  and  niire  ecfiaraieiy^uo  explosions  take  placet 
and  time  is  gained  in  the  £ibrication»  since  the  paste  is  made  in 
eight  hours,  that  formerly  required  twenty-foor.** 

Seeing  that  cliarcoal  is  liable  to  spontaneous  inflammatioii  by 
laying  in  a  heaft ;hy  the  pretture  of  a  miUttone,  or  the  operation  of 
poundings  it  ou^ht  to  teach  those,  ^vhu  woi  k  m  powdcnuiiii,  to  be 
careful  in  all  their  o/ieration9»  Saltpetre  will  detonate  withy  or  in- 
flame charcoaU  and  other  easily  inflammable  bodies  at  a  retf  Acer; 
hence  operators  should  be  extremelf  cautious  when  they  unite 
charcoal  with  fhrir  saltpetre  In  a  heated  caMron  (whkh  is  the 
practice  of  s^onu  )  lest  'lu*  coal  be  ignited  or  the  caldron  become 
red  hot,  and  a  dcionation  be  the  consequence,  which  may  prove 
an  injury  to  themselves  and  the  property  ot  their  employers; 
nothing  but  a  strict  attention  to  the  degree  ^htat  will  prevent  such 
a  fatal  catastrophe.  Wher^  idtre  is  deprived  of  Its  water  of  crystals 
liaatfontn  a  caldron  care  should  be  taken  not  tp  Increase  the  beat 
bcyoiid  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  Farcnheit,  taking  care  to  stir  it 
all  the  while  by  which  it  will  be  broupjht  lu  the  consistence  of  fine 
sand,  and  is  now  ready  to  be  mannfacured  into  g^unpowder. 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  charcoal  ought  likewise  to  put 
thoee  persons  on  their  guard}  who  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
large  quantities  of  powdered  eharttal  in  their  diiHiier1e§  and  Aquor 
stores^  for  the  purification  of  spiritous  liquors^  where  the  effects 
•would  indeed  be  terrible*  should  a  combustion  take  pi  ...c  during 
the  night.  While  on  the  subject  of  c/uirroa/y  I  cannot  help  cxpres* 
ung  my  surprise  that  a  patent  shotiid  have  been  obtained  in  the 
United  States,  within  a  few  years  pasti  for  the  discovery  of  the  use 
of  charcoal  for  the  purification  of  malt  or  other  spirits  from  their 
cmpyreumatic  oils;  as  the  experiments  of  Lawitz  and  C re  11  had 
been  puhlislicd  in  many  periDfiical  works.  Lawiiz,  a  chymisl  of 
Peiersburgh)  was  the  first  who  made  the  discovery  public,  and 
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Creilt  in  his  Cbjrmtcal  Jcrarnal,  published  in  1778,  and  translated 
in  1791,  commumcated  to  the  world  many  interesdni;  expert- - 
ments  on  the  subject  of  the  purifying  property  of  charcoal. 
Afnoni^  many  experimcnls  which  he  related,  the  followiufr,  per- 
haps, may  ))e  parliciihirly  worlliy  of  attention:  I.  Common  vine- 
gar, on  being  boiled  in  a  matrasi>  with  c/tarcoal  powder,  became 
perfectly  limpid  like  water*  3.  Honey  was  deprived  of  its  pecu- 
liar smell.  3.  Brown,  potrid,  and  stinking  watery  was  not  only 
Immediately  deprived  of  its  o^endve  smell,  by  means  of  charcoal 
|>owder,  but  was  also  rendered  transparent.  Hence  it  would  pro- 
bably be  of  use  for  prescrvint^  fresh  water  during  sea  voyages,  to 
add  about  five  pounds  of  coarse  charcoal  powder  to  every  cask  of 
water,  especially  as  the  charcoal  might  easily  he  separated  by  fil- 
tering, whenever  wanted»  through  a  linen  bag.  Lastly,  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  $nait  or  other  jrrotJi,  show  by  the  smell  eindently  that 
their  strength  is  much  increased  by  purification  with  charcoal, 
without  the  help  of  di^alillation,  insomuch  thai  persons  who  were 
not  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  purification  wascfl'ccted, 
have  taken  such  spirits  for  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  I  divided, 
says  Crell,  ten  pounds  of  ardent  spiriu  into  ten  equal  portions  and 
added  charcoal  powder  in  the  following  increased  proportionts 

M  Half  a  dram  of  charcoal  powder  produced  scarcely  any  alte- 
ration in  the  smell,  and  the  spirits  had  not  become  quite  clear  - 
even  after  six  munihs.  One  dram  occasioned  hardly  any  percepti- 
ble diminution  of  the  smell,  and  the  spirit  did  not  become  clear 
tHi  after  the  space  of  fear  months*  With  two  drams  the  spirit 
l)ecame  clear  in  two  months. 

*^  Foer  drams  occasioned  a  rery  perceptible  dimintrtSon  ef  the 
smell,  and  the  powder  completely  settled  in  the  eonrse  of  a  montli* 

«  One  ounce  toolv  lAY  Uie  bad  smcU  eauiciy,  and  the  bpiiit  be- 
came clear  in  a  forlnij^'lit. 

With  an  ounce  and  a  half  the  spirit  became  clear  in  eight 

days. 

**  With  two  ounces  in  six  days« 

^  With  three  ounces  in  ive  days,  and  witli  feur  ounces  ia 

twenty-four  hours. 

*'  It  is  reniaikablc,  that  ordcnt  spirits  which  liave  been  com- 
filctfly  puvitkd  by  means  of  charcoal,  give  out  a  fine  o<lour  exact- 
ly resembling  (hat  of  peaches. 
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Em^reumMic  oils,  dissolved  in  a  tufficiem  quaniitf  of  high- 
ly rectified  spirit  of  wine*  are  entfralf  depfifed  of  tliai»  odoor 
and  smell  hy  charcoal."  Creii, 

Monsieur  Cadet  Dcvaux,  a  French  chymist,  "  has  nsed  the 
powdered  charcoal  for  the  removal  of  lhat  i)eculiar  flavour  of 
West  India  raolas^cs,  so  as  to  u^r  if  for  sugar.**  I  could  enume- 
rate various  uses  to  which  charcoal  powder  has  been  appiied,  but 
I  am  sentihle  of  having  intruded  on  your  pages ;  ii  ii  auflkient  to 
»hoW)  that  the  discovery  wat  not  reaerved  for  any  of  my  country* 
men. 

£.  a 


TRAVELS  IN  TRAVCEf— TOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Ll'.i  1  EH  LXXIII. 

Wk  soiiKlunc.^  met  with  perM-us  who  had  st  r\  cd  in  America  dm  ing 
our  revolutionary  wiir,  .in<l  heard  a  ^reat  deal  of  the  melancholy  fate 
of  «)tluM  s.  D'Estaignc,  Cir  tiiu?,  nnd  Dillon  terminated  their  days  at  the 
guillotine,  and  the  end  of  the  marquis  de  la  Konarie,  whom  we  knew 
hy  the  name  of  Armand»  though  moiie  obscure,  was  not  less  calamitous: 
like  others  of  his  rank  lie  had  carried  back,  vrith  htftt  to  France  ideas 
of  civil  imd  potttioal  libertyt  or  at  least  a  seal  for  some  (perimpe  not 
3«sU  deined  or  weU  understood)  in\provement  in  thsh  foiemment 
w^tch  contributed  to  the  troubles  of  '89;  but  he  soon  afterwards  re- 
gretted the  part  that  he  had  taken,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  princes,  and  was  the  great  spring  of  that  fermentation 
which  showed  itself  at  no  early  peiiod  In  Bnttany,  and  ended  in  what 
is  called  the  war  of  the  Chouans:  the  whole  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  might  well  deserve  the  pen  of  some  good  writer ;  his  early 
'  'Sttachment  In  Paris  to  a  dancer  of  the  epera,  who  had  too  much  ho- 
noort  too  much  respect  for  the  noble  family  of  her  lover,  to  consent  to 
marry  him ;  his  attempt  to  poison  himself,  his  life  of  pcaitence  and 
mortitication  at  La  Trappe,  where  he  was  discovered  !)y  aecideni,  his 
flight  10  America,  his  services  there,  his  return  to  France,  and  the 
mibsequent  events  whirli  partake  et^u  lily  ot  romance,  and  tragt?dy, 
might  form  the  subject  ot  a  very  iutcresting  volume.   Disappointed  iu 
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his  expectations  of  foreign  sticcoar,  restrained  from  comflnencmg  his 
operations  by  the  orders  of  tlie  court  at  Coblentz,  livhig  in  woods 
and  marshes  in  continued  danger  of  being  taken,  and  alfiscted  at  the 
death  of  the  king  with  more  than  common  affliction,  be  fell  dangerous- 
ly ill,  and  was  compelled  to  ask  shelter  at  the  castle  of  Lagu}  omaraisb 
near  Lamballe,  he  knew  the  political  principles  of  the  fatnii) ,  and  was 
personally  known  to  them,  bot  wishing,  b  case  of  the  worst,  not  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  he  claimed  hospitality  and  re- 
ceived It  iituicr  a  fictitious  name.     His  illiiesis  soon  proved  fatal, 
he  died,  ajid  was  buried  in  a  nei^h!)nvirin6j  wood — nii fortunately  a 
wretch,  who  liad  followed  hmi  as  a  jstrvaui  for  niany  \  cars,  thought 
himself  injured  by  ilic  family  of  tlie  castle;  tlic>  would  not  i;ivc  up  t«» 
him  some  effects  of  his  late  masU  r,  until  tlu-y  could  he  ju^iiiicd  tor  so 
doing  by  the  nearest  relation  ;  and  he  in  reveu!^'-  w  ent  privately  to  a 
neighbouring  magistrate  and  betrayed  the  whole  affair.   If  this  sad 
history  were  ever  written  the  attention  of  the  reader  would  be  as 
much  excited  by  the  events  which  followed  as  by  those,  which  precede 
the  death  of  Armando  The  whole  family  of  Laf^yomarais  was  de- 
stroyed ;  the  husband,  the  wife,  the  daughter,  the  danghter's  husband, 
the  preceptor,  and  two  or  three  old  and  faithful  servants  were  convey- 
ed to  Pans  and  there  executed  ;-^nd  with  them  was  a  young  lady  of 
the  name  of  Desille,  accused  of  having  secreted  some  important  papers 
relative  to  the  conspiracy  in  Britanny,  having  been  mistaken  for  her 
lister,  the  person  meant  by  the  Informer,  she  left  the  revolutionary 

tribunal,  not  as  }  et  become  familiar  to  scenes  of  crueltv  and  injus':irc, 
in  ihcir  mistake,  and  died  w  ith  all  the  resi;^^nrition  and  tranquillity  of  a 
martyr.    I  saw  Kf)sciusco,  who  served  with  reputation  aguuibt  Bur- 
goync,  and  iu  South  Carolina,  and  who  has  since  acted  so  distinguished 
a  part  iu  PoUuid  ;  he  lives  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris  with  a  family  of 
hiends,  who*>e  children  play  about  him,  and  here  he  reads  the  news- 
papers, and  cultivates  his  garden,  and  smokes  his  ^igarr,  forgetting  the 
world  as  much  as  possible,  and  striving,  I  really  believe,  to  be  forgot- 
ten. I  also  saw  La  Fayette*  whose  character  having  been  at  one  time 
elevated  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  merit,  has  been  since  as  unjustly  de* 
cried.  His  object  was  probably  never  well  defined  even  to  himself,  hot 
that  he  meanc  the  good  of  his  country,  connected  indeed  with  his  own 
exaltation,  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  doubted*  What  the  effect  of  the  revo^ 
lutiQii  wall  ulinnately  be  to  France,  we  arc  yet  to  learn,  bot  to  him  it 
has  been  certainl  y  productive  of  every  evil.  It  has  rubbed  him  of  rank, 
fnrtune,  and  fnends,  and  has  subjected  him  to  exile,  to  imprisonment, 
and  todisv;i  ace.    He  ncvci  the'iess  looks  better  than  when  1  knew  liim 
many  years  ago,  durini^  tiie  war,  and  has  au  air  ol  iranqnillit}',  and  I 
should  say  of  ( '  ntentu'eut,  if  I  thought  it  possible,  for  he  cannot  but 
have  some  bitter  moiiicots-*>aiomcnts  during  which  refiections  must 
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force  themiielves  upon  him,  not  unlike  those  of  C^ata  in  die  pUjr,  who 
aees  her  lover  lifeless  at  her  feet,  who  hears  that  her  father  is  mortallf 
wounded,  and  who  now  bewails  those  evils  which  her  crimes  and  fstal 
follies  had  occasioned.  His  circumstances,  which  are  far  from  being 

ailUicut,  have  been  in  some  measure  improved  by  the  genertus  grati- 
tude of  the  United  States,  but  his  friends  will  regret  that  he  did  not 

Iccl  himself  above  accepting  the  bounty  of  the  present  govcrnnient  of 
France.  The  remnant  of  his  estate  furnishes  him  a  farm  to  live  upon 
about  thirty  niiks  from  Paris,  and  he  has  there  the  comfort  and  s  i 
faction  of  beiiiv;  surroniidcd  l)y  a  numcrotis  and  aflcctioiiaic  f miily. 
He  speaks  with  f^re.'it  rci^ard  of  Anicnr:i,  and  bo'Ji  he  aiul  in;i'la;r;c  dr 
la  Favetlc  appear  to  cutcrtaia  ihu  biruii^c-l  scntinicnlb  (S  rraiiiud^! 
towards  Mr.  Hiign  and  Dr.  Bohnan,  who  bu  r;isiily  but  so  gaiianlly  at- 
tt  iviptcd  to  rt  sciic  him.  His  confinement  at  Olmutz  was  not  in  a  dun- 
j^con  ;  il  W  IS  \\\)on  Khv  (ground  floor  in  a  room  wliich  opened  up(<n  the 
court  of  ilu'  c.istle,  and  he  was  treated  with  more  distinction  and  tcn- 
lierncss  l)y  f.n-  Ui.in  Ivis  fcUovv-prisoners,  he  was  the  only  one  allowed 
to  take  excK  i-e  (  ul  oi  the  castle,  nnlil  the  attempt  to  rescue  him.  Hii» 
memoirs,  it  lie  wc:  e  ever  to  publish  them,  would  be  scarcely  less  ro- 
maniir.,  and  still  more  interesting  peihaps  than  those  of  Armand,  and 
1  wish  he  may  one  day  publish  them,  for  I  like  him  well  enough  to  wish 
that  he  conld  exculpate  himself  from  two  or  three  charges  which 
still  afl'cct  his  character,  even  supposing  we  allowed  of  his  go'jd  inten- 
tions, and  sulVered  them  ta  oj^erate  in  his  defenre,  for  the  evds  which 
have  flowed  from  his  i-ash  undertakings.  I  cannot  believe  that  lie  was 
acfjnaiuted  willi,  and  still  less  that  he  intentic<nally  promoted  the 
flight  to  Varcnnes;  but  it  is  jjrobable  that  the  little  numberless,  nioi*- 
tifying  restraints  which  he  unnecessarilv  imposed  u])on  the  royal  fami- 
ly, at  the  'i  huilleries,  contributed  to  imjjel  them  to  that  fatal  j»tcp  ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  the  queen  used  to  disclose  to  tlie  last  moments  of  her 
life,  that  he  was  the  only  person  upon  earth  whom  she  could  not  for- 
give. It  is  sing\ilar,  that  of  all  the  various  parties  which  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  iu  France,  no  one  has  expressed  itself  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  1^  Fayette  :  with  the  personal  courage  cf  a  grenadier, 
he  seems  to  have  wanted  decision  in  moments  of  emergency.  He 
might  once  have  marched  that  very  army  to  Paris,  from  which  be  was 
.so  soon  after  obliged  to  fly:  if  he  wns  right,  he  was  not  enough  so,  and 
if  criminal,  it  was  his  fate  to  be  criminal  only  by  halves;  his  conduct 
reminds  me  in  short  of  what  Hume  applies  to  a  dulLe  of  Norfolk  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  time :  **  when  men  of  good  principlest  he  observes* 
engage  in  dangerous  enterprises,  they  are  too  apt  to  balance  between 
the  execution  of  ttieir  designs,  and  their  remorse,  the  fear  of  punisli- 
ment  and  the  hope  of  pardon*  till  they  deprive  tliemselves  of  all  means 
of  effective  defence*  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies.*' 
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You  will  say,  pcrha])s,  tltat  1  do  Dot^peak  aa  advaatageously  as  I 
ought  cS  OUT  M  friend  the  marquis;  tiut  his  cotidQCt  was  perhaps 

never  strictly  proper;  and  with  respect  to  Amenca,  I  do  not  think  it 
■will  be  appioved  hereafter,  whuu  passion  j>hall  have  given  way  to 
reason.  He  had  made  every  preparation  foe  an  excui*8ion  to  Cxreece 
and  Asia  Tvlitior  in  *76,  wlien  it  was  accidentally  sugjj^ested  to  him  that 
he  might  serve  his  country  and  acquire  rcputaioii  by  taking  pan  with 
the  Americans.  Animated  by  the  hostility  of  a  Frenchman  towards 
th«  ancient  rivals  of  his  nation,  his  object  was  to  render  the  breach  ir- 
reparable between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  ;  nor  will  it 
be  hereafter  thought  otherwise  of  him  than  of  any  adventurer,  who, 
avaiUog  himself  of  the  discontent  which  is  said  tojbe  lurking  in  Looisi' 
ana,  were  to  exhort  the  people  of  that  countiy  net  to  snbnsK  to  the 
sale  that  has  been  made  of  them,  not  to  be  transferred  like  a  flock  o6 
sheep-^nd  were  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  successful  resist* 
ance  to  the  (^Temment  of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  of  behaviour  which  is  upon  some  occa- 
sions perceivable,  the  French  are  in  society  the  sa^ne  good-humoured 
people  they  ever  were,  and  well-behaved,  though  not  of  manners  so  re- 
fined as  formerly.  It  is  never  thought  necessary  to  intnxhice  to  each 
other  persons  who  meet  together  in  the  same  drawing-room,  or  at  the 
same  table,  and  nothing  perhaps  could  better  prove  the  oener  il  dis- 
cretion which  prevals  m  aTl  companies — the  last  play,  the  opera,  the 
different  performers,  some  new  novel,  or  some  great  event,  all  know- 
ledge of  which  is  built  upon  the  bulletin  of  the  day,  furnish  a  great 
abundance  of  topics.  The  French  are  more  generally  than  they  used 
to  be  in  the  custom  of  learning  foreign  languages,  and  the  residence  of 
so  many  exiled  families  in  England  during  the  latc^war  has  rendered 
it  not  uncommon  to  hear  English  well  spoken  in  mixed  companies.  I 
feel  that  I  have  given  you  a  very  imperfect  account  of  tliis  great  capi- 
tal and  its  inhabitants;  but  there  are  books  without  end  from  which 
the  deficiency  may  be  supplied ;  of  these  I  know  none  so  useful  as 
Arthur  Young*s  tour»  he  gives  us  no  list  indeed  of  pictures,  and  of  stag 
tues,  of  palaces  and  churches  to  be  seen,  but  he  has  marked  with  all 
the  sagacity  of  an  experienced  observer  a  variety  of  little  circumstan- 
ces, which  distinguish  the  two  great  rival  powers  of  Europe,  and  has 
traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  revolution,  pointing  out  the  weak- 
ness and  indecision  of  the  one  parly,  and  the  blind  headlong  fury  of 
the-  other  better  th.i;i  :i.:y  one  I  know  uf  :  it  has  seldom  liecii  niv  y^ixxi 
fortimc  to  follow  precisely  the  same  course  tliat  he  did,  but  I  had  now 
the  pleasure  of  havinj^  him  in  bome  seiibc  as  a  coini)anion  as  wo  were 
roliini^  aloni;  tlie  great  road  that  leads  to  Orleans.  The  traveller, 
V  w  hetlier  he  enters  or  leaves  Paris,  is  struck  with  the  air  of  squallid 
poverty  in  the  suburbs,  and  with  tlie  silence  and  sq^tade  which  prevail 
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in  tbc  environs  of  the  city.  The  road  to  Orleans  is  one  of  the  most 
Irequented  in  France*  it  is  broad  and  straight,  and  the  pavement, 
which  was  laid  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  is  in  such  perfect  preaerva- 
tkn,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  government  can  have  a 
pretext  for  the  namber  of  expensive  turnpikes  which  the  traveller  has 
to  pay  his  way  thronsh.  I  took  notice  of  the  shafts.  Young  speaks  of, 
which  lead  down  into  the  quarries,  they  afibrd  a  passage  to  the  la- 
bourers, and  to  the  blocks  of  stone  wluch  are  raised  by  a  wheel  worked 
by  horses.  A  shaft  of  this  sort  opening  a  passage  into  a  tin  mine  upon 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  in  England,  has  been  sunk  in  the  sea  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  yards  from  high-water  mark ;  a  steam  en- 
gine upcm  a  great  scale  which  is  erected  on  the  shore  and  commu- 
nicates by  means  of  pipes  with  the  mine,  keeps  the  workmen  from 
being  incommoded  by  water,  and  they  think  no  more  of  the  waves 
which  are  heard  to  roar  Incessantly  over  their  heads,  than  we  do  of 
the  artificial  thunder  of  a  playhouse. 

We  passed  through  Estampes,  which  furnished  in  former  times  a 
ducal  title  to  one  of  the  favourites  of  Francis  I,  who  upon  many  occa- 
sions contributed  not  a  little  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  affairs,  and 
we  stopped  for  the  night  at  AugerviUe.  The  country  we  passed  along 
seemed  well  cultivated,  but  fiat,  with  a  few  small  towns  and  villages, 
and  now  and  then  what  appeared  a  gentleman*s  seat,  but  there  were 
no  farm  houses  and  no  hedges.  France,  though  subject  to  all  the  evils 
of  a  division  of  property  to  excess,  is  yet  without  those  embellishments 
which  the  same  cause  gives  rise  to  in  England,  and  m  our  northern  and 
eastern  states.  The  greatest  want  I  found  the  people  exposed  to  was 
that'Of  fuel ;  they  had  no  coal,  and  no  wood  frequently  nearer  than 
the  forest  of  Orleans.  We  found  the  inns  as  upon  the  other  gi  eut 
roads — with  neither  doors  nor  windows  that  could  ^hnt  well,  but 
abounding  in  every  thing  an  epicure  rouUl  wish,  and  mi  iiishcd  uiUi 
good  beds  and  the  best  of  wine.    It  was  at  Ani^i  rvillc         ilic  prince 

of  .       had  arrived  in  the  \  car  ,  r.ti  his  \va\  to  tlu-  simtiicni  pro- 

vii^rcs,  with  the  view  of  execitiini,^  a  ci\il  \v;!.r,  w  hen  ihc  courier,  who 
had  been  by  mistake  directed  to  Angus \iik-  at  last  ovi.;  t»K  k  liiiii.  You 
will  see  the  anecdote  in  V'chairc  's  Ai^e  of  Louis  XIV,  uiid  wiil  auniire 
>vhat  important  c\i  :.ts  it  pleaded  ]'i  t>vulcia  ?  tocoiinc  ct  witli  so  trifling 
a  circumstance.  In  passinj!;  rapidly  alon<^  bctv.ccn  lUlampcs  and 
AugerviUe  I  was  struck  \v\ili  the  api  cMi  ahi  c  of  s«tiue  ornamental 
building  on  a  conunaiuliug  siiuation,  and  was  told,  thiit  it  stood  om  the 
estate  once  iicld  by  the  farnicr-gcneral  I^aborde.  Few  fnailus  ncit 
so  rich»  and  very  few  indeed  so  conspjrucnis  for  the  mhla  use  :hcy 
made  of  their  iniiuciise  we  d:h  ;  but  thi  y  h:i\c  been  sinfj-.iliHy  unfortu- 
nate ;  two  of  the  sons  were  lost  r;:i  tlic  north-  . vest  «oast  of  America, 
and  the  /atlicr,  wkh  othersi  cf  his  ciuldrcu,  sufi'cred  death  at  the  guilU^- 
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tine.  Madame  Laborde  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  this  once  flourishing 
fiunily  ;  she  lives,  I  was  told,  in  the  ancient  mansion-house,  which, 
together  with  a  smiU  portion  of  the  estate,  remained  unsold,  and  iinds 
coniniarinit  under  all  the  afflictions  she  has  been  escposed  to  in  acts  of 
fcMdncw  and  generaity  to  the  nelglibciuring  poor* 

Thefe  came  on  a  snow  storm  as  we  left  Augenrille,  and  though  we 
were  now  in  6ne  of  the  most  highly  cultivated  parts  of  France,  yet  the 
fiew  ought  have  reminded  the  traveller  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  whilst 
the  few  farm  houses  that  appeared  hadsuchhigh  wallsand  so  many  out- 
Imildings,  that  they  had  the  appearance  of  strong  holds  where  the  inha- 
bitaatsof  a  whole  district  had  retired  for  shelter  against  some  predatory 
excursion  of  a  roving  banditti.  \i  length  we  reached  the  forest  of  Or- 
leans which  is  very  much  dinuiushed,  and  entered  tlic  city  by  the  very 
E^te  througli  ^vhich  the  valient  J<mn  of  Arc  so  boldly  and  so  success- 
tuiiy  sallied  out  arainst  the  English  at  the  famous  siege,  on  llie  event 
of  which  the  fate  of  all  France  once  depended.    It  would  have  been 
very  agreeable  to  us  to  have  passed  a  lew  days  in  this  ancient  place, 
where  Shak^are  lays  so  many  scenes  in  his  Henry  VI,  and  to  have 
traced,  as  may  still  be  done,  seme  vestiges  of  those  times;  but  wc  soon 
fonnd,  that  we  were  in  the  most  extravagant  of  all  inns,  and  that  it 
woold  be  niinoos  to  remain  there.  There  had  been  indeed  the  whole 
loq^th  of  the  way  from  Paris  a  disgusting  eagetness  after  money, 
which  I  had  nowhere  before  observed ;  It  arose  no  doubt  from  the  road 
being  a  more  frequented  cue  than  any  we  had  before  travelled,  and 
afoding  those  who  Hye  by  the  side  of  it  frequent  opportunities  of 
petty  gain  from  the  wants  and  accidents  to  which  travellers  arc  ex- 
posed ;  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  who,  haMng  once  tasted  of 
human  blood  are  said  never  to  be  satisfied  with  any  other  ;  no  swner 
does  a  carriage  stop  ai  the  post-house  than  two  or  three  mechaiiics  are 
seen  prowling  abuui  it  in  hopes  of  some  poti}  Jab,  which  they  perfectly 
well  kuow  how  to  exaggerate  the  impoi  tauce  of,  and  not  the  small- 
est service  of  any  kind  is  ever  rendered  without  payment  being  requi- 
red. I  have  been  dunned  by  a  man  who  had  mounted  of  his  own  accord 
upon  the  hind-wheel  of  the  carriage  and  pulled  the  oil-cloth  over 
the  imperial,  and  who  observed  in  justification  of  his  importunit)%  that 
In  hia  eibrta  to  serve  us  his  foot  might  have  slipped,  and  he  might  have 
bnrt  hiostdfy  to  aa  to  be  Incapable  of  working  for  his  family.  Orleans 
standa  in  one  of  the  most  fiertlle  parts  hi  France,  and  had  some  mami-' 
dietaries  which  have  shared  the  (ate  of  all  those  that  in  any  degree 
depouled  upon  foreign  commerce;  It  being  upon  the  Loire,  by  which 
a  continued  farterconrse  Is  kept  up  with  Nantes,  and  Its  vicfaiity  to  the 
canal,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Lmre  are  made  to  communicate, 
•with  those  of  the  Seine,  have  enabled  it  to  retain  a  degree  of  internal 
.trade.   The  city  is  one  of  the  inoit  ancient  in  the  enipit  ^^  but  derive'^ 
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its  principal  importance  uihiHoiy  from  the  siege  of  1429»  The  aM« 
ceimof  the  Engliali,  e^tn  after  the  de«lh  of  Henry  V»  wte  iogwi< 
•ii49Q«iitttterr^)MtfaMlbekucorFnyHBe»  Cheito  VH,  had  nM» 
ly  lottaU  hcpei;  tunxwaded  by  peiwnt  whe,  widi  all  the  iaMtaaacf 
Qopaid  ieiTtces»  presMimed  to  cxotM  npiai  their  aMvii,  withn  Ih* 
mans  of  supporthigany  appearaace  rtsal  .dignity*  aad  scaiee^  able 
to  supply  the  waats  U  natiu««  the  king  had  more  tliaii  ince  mcwnrilad 
himself  to  the  humiilating  idea  of  giving  up  the  contest  and  of  letiiiag 
for  safety  to  the  mountains  of  the  Ccvennes  ;  b\iL  his  wavering  resolu- 
tion had  been  as  frequently  recalled,  and  his  hpirit&  !)Vi<  sed  up  above 
despair,  by  lac  uiuud  xtrUons  ijf  two  ladies,  of  whc>m  il  is  perhaps  as 
singular  that  they  should  hav^  li\c:d-t«  ii  ieucUhip,  us  that  tht  ir  efforts 
should  have  been  bu  well  directed  and  so  successtul.  1  he  queen,  Ma- 
ry of  Anj(Hi,  had  sacrificed  her  plate  and  jewels  to  the  necessities  of 
the  moment ;  but  had  never  lost  her  hopes.  The  king's  retrcv^t,  she 
said,  would  be  a  signal  of  wibmissiun  to  his  most  faithful  adherents, 
nor  would  any  one  hesitate  to  desert  a  prince  who  deserted  lus  own 
cause.  To  the  remonstrances  which  proceeded,  with  so  much  prsgnv 
etyt  from  the  queen,  to  the  dictates  ef  lier  masculine  good  Stnse  and 
spirit  the  fair  Agnes  Sorel  added  arguments  which  wcie  Mt  wKhoat 
theirweight  Her  fate»  she  said*  had  heca  pcedacted  hy  the  ftaaiMl 
astrologer  of  the  age*  who  had  told  her  that  she  was  to  live  many  yean 
the  beloved  mistress  of  a  king  and  conqueror  ;  she  had  hitlwrtOb  it 
seemed,  mbtaken  her  proper  station*- but  wonhl  now  retire  to  the  cooii 
of  Henry,  where  she  could  not  fail  of  a  fortune  more  comqpcndeat  Is 
her  wishes,  and  where  her  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  aad  the  will  of 
the  stars  accomphslied.  The  monarch  was  now  roused  to  sentimenls 
which  better  became  him,  and  declared  liis  determination  rather  to 
perish  ^\ith  honour  in  the  conflict,  ihuii  to  yield  in^Un  iciuUy  beturt-  his 
imperious  cucmies.  Such  was  tiie  mfluence  of  female  firmness  and 
good  sense,  and  of  female  charms,  when  Charles  was  yet  mosa  esMB* 
tially  assisted  a  miracle  of  £emale  enthusiasm,  in  the  person  e£  the 
celebrated  maid  of  Orleans.  The  siege  which  had  been  aoM  tiM 
converted  into  a  blockade*  had  lasted  seven  monah^  when  the  gani» 
aon*  reduced  to des^r*  by  theioaaoCa  large  cwcy  ef  ptorisiont  m 
its  way  to  their  relief,  ofieved  to  sumnder  to  the  rethined  atmiai  if 
England  and  Burgundy*  retaining  poaaesaion  el  ikut  9idBmKftA  peses  oa|^ 
uatU  it  could  be  determhicd  between  the  beaiegera  what  troc^s  weee 
first  to  march  in.  It  was  In  tUa  aw^  criaia*  when  the  isle  of  Fraace 
depended  u])on  a  trifling  circumstance,  when  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged  had  already  ebiablished  so  friendly  a  communication,  that  the 
Hiwn  people  lent  the  Englisii  bouie  arucles  which  were  necessai*y  for 
i]\e  celebration  oia  religious  festival,  that  the  maid  of  Orleans  appear- 
ed and  made  tbe  king  those  promises  which  are  mentioned  hi  hiaMtf. 
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Tbe  events  which  followed  are  so  singular,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised 
If  while  the  French  considered  this  heroine  as  a  chosen  instrument  of 
Qed,  the  English  should  bav«  ytppeeed  her  no  better  than  an  imple* 
mH  cf  the  devil,  and  Bome  allowance  will  be  made  for  thdr  conduct 
PmfMgd^  her*  if  we  coaaldcr  Uian  as  under  that  persaasioiiu  The  Sor- 
IMMM  wai  eeniiilted,  nad  their  opinion  encouraged  the  parliament  of 
9irli  to  decide  that  there  was  witchcraft  bi  the  case.  Kor  will  it  axi- 
pear  so  tingjiiUHr  tluit  such  should  have  been,  at  that  period,  the  pre* 
paslcwus  blMiess  of  so  reqiectable  a  body,  if  we  advert  to  tlie  fatal 
ddiislua  which  took  place  at  Salem,  hi  the  provface  (tf  Massachusetts, 
upon  this  same  subject  of  wttehcraft,  foil  two  centuries  after,  and  until 
how  iate  a  period  opinions  of  a  similar  sort  have  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  iu>l  more  than  150  years  since  tlie  nr.irt'clial 
d'Ancre  was  exenited  at  Paris  for  luivmg  practised  the  arts  of  sorcery, 
in  obtaining  an  ascendancy  o\  lt  the  queen's  mind.  The  person  most 
to  Ijlamc  in  the  whole  of  this  disgraceful  affair  of  the  execution  of  the 
maid  of  Orleans,  was  the  king  of  France,  who  suft'ered  a  heroine,  to 
whom,  as  Hume  says,  the  generous  superstition  of  the  ancients  would 
have  ereotod  altars,  to  expiate  the  signal  services  she  had  render- 
ed to  him  and  to  her  native  country,  by  a  panful  death,  without  tlie 
smiilest  interference  in  her  behalC  Immersed  in  pleasuret  and  re- 
Iffeq^vpoBtke  egertfam  of  others,  he  was  too  generally  insMiable  t» 
lib  ofwtt  daa^,  and  must,  vpan  this  ocoudon,  have  been  lost  to  every 
sartlmunr  of  hSBomrand  of  gratitode.  Once,  says  Meserai,  that  La  Hiiw 
mmit  to  spmk  to  him  on  some  important  alftlr,  the  king,  who  was  then 
wandering,  liko  an  esdie,  hi  Ids  own  dominions,  showed  him  the  pre-  ^ 
parations  he  was  malcing  for  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  asked 
what  he  thought  of  them.  *•  I  think ,"  said  La  Hire,  *'  tliat  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  man  to  lose  a  kingdom  more  gayly." 

The  Lfiire,  which  is  at  times  very  shallow,  was  now  fuTl.  Several 
large  boats,  under  a  press  of  sail,  were  coming  up  from  Nantes.  The 
hwders  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  view  extends,  are  covered  with  mear 
dows,  vhieyards,  and  gardens.  Towns  and  \il1agtes,  and  what  appear- 
ed mora  farm-iioiises  than  any  thing  I  had  hitherto  seen,  were 
UMilf  i^Tvwcd  along,  and  the  whdie  was  n  magni^ent  assemblage  of 
hUsmtihg  objects.  Onr  next  stage,  through  a  fine  country  and  by  the 
41a  of  ^  Mre,  was  to  Blohi,  a  very  ^d,  and  no  very  clean,  townl 
H  li  alMiiad  Oft  a  slope  which  rises  gently  from  the  water^  edge.  We 
M  M*  hoea  atbfe.todeseendthe  river  as  commodloRSsIy  as  Madame  de 
liiflgnidhi  t  but  we  lodged  hi  the  same  ten,  and  probably  hi  the  same 
apartments ;  for  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  to  the  house  for 
more  than  a  century.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Galcre,  but  is  now 
kaowu  the  post-house.  ^ 
•  •  •  » 
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You  may  well  conceive  that  we  were  not  loot  withoot  wattdas  ap 
as  far  as  the  cast!e«  where  the  states  general  d  France  have  been  fra* 
quently  held»  and  whei«  the  eeiebrattd  di^  of  Guise  was  |iat  is 
death  by  order  of  Henry  IIL  We  found  the  court  of  the  castle  oner' 
grown  wUh  weeds*  and  the  staircase  hardly  practkahie»  aadhflavdns 
noise  but  our  own  footsteps  and  the  whistling  of  the  wind ;  bat  there 
was  something  in  this  fi  ightfiil  sdltoide,  in  this  scene  of  rained  wsUi 
and  towers,  tnttcring  to  their  fall,  which  is  not  unfriendly  to  whtle- 
some  meditation,  when  connected  with  the  njemory  of  past  times,  awl 
the  recollection  of  what  hi<l  been  said,  or  done,  or  per]jcti  atcd  within 
these  enclo8ui*es.  pLi  ba])s  no  assassination,  not  even  tiiat  of  Czsar, 
approached  so  near  to  bt-iiig  justifiable  as  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
particularly  if  wc  consider  how  extremely  unfavourable  the  manners 
of  the  age  were  to  every  degree  of  order  and  good  government ;  to  that 
adoration  of  beauty,  that  enthusiasm  of  courage  which  had  impeUsd 
the  gallant  knight  of  ancient  days,  and  to  all  the  amiable  eztratagpa- 
cies  of  chivalry,  the  greatest  depravity  had  succeeded,  and  the  gros- 
sest debauchery.  The  slightest  provocation  was  revenged  with  blood; 
and  the  apparent  fsiness  of  open  deiiance  was  now  blended  with  tie 
profligate  policy  of  private  murder. 

The  principal  growth  of  the  country  we  could  command  a  view  tf 
aeemed  to  be  vines,  and  there  are  some  manufactories  in  the  tomii 
which  are  said  not  to  Sourish.  That  of  cutleryt  at  leaatt  does  not,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  importunity  of  those  who  brought  us  some  sped* 
iiK  iis  lo  li.v  k  ai,  and  who  seemed  anxious  that  we  should  puitiiacc 
a  trifiiug  article  or  two,  as  if  they  had  been  asking  charity. 

We  saw  Chambord  at  a  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Young  will  have  given  you  a  vcr>  gixxl  itlea  of  the  castle,  and  ui  tiiC 
bplendid  ebtablishment  which  Louis  XV.  created  there  for  his  favourite 
general,  who  is  said  never  to  have  been  great  but  at  the  head  of  an  a^ 
my.  The  place  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part 
of  the  forest  has  been  converted  to  the  purposes  of  agfkultute,  tkaaf^ 
Young,  whose  book  is  highly  esteemed  in  France,  has  given  veiy  goel 
advice  on  that  subject  Game  of  all  serta  waie  simt  up  haie  aiprodi*  | 
gious  quantities,  and  roamed  at  large  over  a  spacaotf  twenty  Jisuiewt 
acres.  A  great  waate  of  land,  surely,  in  a  country  which  was  nrtbff 
overstocked  with  inhabitants.  The  decree  of  the  ntttioma  aisevUy 
which  put  an  end  to  all  £eudal  rights  having  let  in  a  caowdef  hmgrf 
peasants  upon  these  lords  of  the  forest,  thousands  of  themwemde- 
strcjyed  in  a  short  time,  and  aqaoogthem  were  found  uot  Ic&s  thaasigM 
hundred  wild  boars. 
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Dt^erV^Hom  ^  the  R^Uer  wt  at  Omtrai  IHdgefy**  Jumace^  on  the 
emgge&tUm     Tiki iMt  W,  Griffith  Ef,  and  need  on  the  new  turn" 

fake  road/rmn  Baltimore  towirds  York-Tovm* 

Tbs  raUer  wdghs  two  tons,  thiitcen  bundred  and  eight  pounds,  ex* 
elusive  of  tlie  axletree,  wedging,  devices,  and  hounds;  the  weight  of  all 
which,  added  together  makes  the  real  pressure  on  the  road  equal  to 
about  three  tons.  It  measures  three  feet  six  inches  and  a  half  in  Icngtli, 
by  two  feet  five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  As  the  weight  reqniird 
could  not  be  procured  at  one  blast,  it  is  cast  in  five  pieces,  tlu  (  uisKk- 
one,  OT  cylinder,  is  two  inches  and  three  qiiartei  s  tiiick,  aiui  weigiis 
about  ilJcwt.  Each  of  the  other  pieces  till  one  quaiter  or  angle  of  tlie 
inner  circle  of  tlie  cv  lindcr  and  weighs  about  8rvvt,  leaving  a  liollow 
square,  eacli  side  of  which  is  eleven  inclies,  thi  ough  Uie  centre  oi 
•which  is  passed  a  wrought  iron  axletree,  two  inclies  and  three  quarters 
square,  wedged  fast  witli  gudgeons  projecting  four  inches  at  either  end 
and  turning  with  the  roller. 

The  carriage  is  a  pair  of  wheels  somewhat  smaller  than  the  fore 
wheels  of  a  wagon,  shod  with  three  inch  tire,  with  a  tongue  and  double 
gear.  Through  the  axletree  of  the  carriage  a  strong  body  bolt  let 
through  the  end  of  the  coupling  pole,  passes,  and,  as  at  is  almost  im- 
possible to  turn  the  roUer  in  the  ordinary  way,  this  bolt  Is  taken  out, 
and  the  end  of  the  coupling  pole  is  passed  over  by  hand,  whilst  the 
horses  and  carriage  are  taken  round,  and  the  coupling  pole  is  again 
attached  in  the  opposite  direction  alternately. 

TheroBerand  carriage  complete  cost  398  dollars  and  ir>  rents. 
It  requires  six  or  eight  horses,  shod  expressly  quite  across  the  lioofs. 
and  two  men,  at  an  expense  of  dx  or  eight  dollars  per  day,  during 
•which  a  mile  of  road,  twenty  feet  wide,  may  be  rolled  three  or  four 
times. 

It  is  put  on  the  road  fanme^ately  after  the  stone  is  broken,  and 
passed  mer  each  part  of  the  surface  ten  oi-  twelve  times,  on  tin  ee  or 
four  days  successively,  and  the  oftencr  the  better,  especially  if  the  ma- 
terial is  flint  stone. 

The  effect  of  rolling  is  to  make  the  surface  c\  en,  and  fit  to  be  tra- 
velled without  a  covering  of  gr:i\ «  1  or  sand,  which  would  cast  per  mile 
as  much  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  roller  and  rolling,  and  these  materials 
can  very  seldom  be  obtained  at  any  price,  fit  for  covering;  f»r  if  clay, 
or  earth  of  any  ki^d,  be  mixed  wrth  with  tliem,  they  arc  manifestly  of 
more  injury  than  benefit  to  the  tnrn]  'ike.  Indeed  the  great  advantage 
of  rolling  is  that  it  presses  and  bmds  the  stone  together,  so  that  sub> 
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stances  which  hx^en  the  ftonct  canncc  {wnetnte  dombefevreeii  Uiem* 

w  hilst  tl  ic  surface,  being  even  from  the  firat  using  of  the  VOWUtlMlhior* 

S€H  have  no  temptation  or  guide  to  follow  each  «ther  form  pathi^ 
and  the  compactness  and  hardaci>i>ot  the  surface  rolled,  will  longer  re- 
sist the  c fleet  of  the  carna|B^  wheels  and  be  cie«ir  oC  ruu,  the  greiit 
enemies    £^ooU  rQa4& 
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CORRESPONDENCE-— FOR  THE  FORT  FOtIO* 
Ml*  OLBSCHOOLt 

As  a  tnbscriber  to  The  Port  Folio  and  eonseqnently  eoe  ef  itt  well 

wishers,  1  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  what  I  am  sure  will  not  fail  cf 

raisiiiu,  it  in  the  opinion  of  its  k  ui  ned  supporters.  What  I  allude  to  Is 
the  pi  upo-»iug  of  one  or  two  matheuuitical  questions  in  each  number  of 
The  Port  Folio,  to  be  solved  by  such  of  your  numerous  contributors 
\v  hose  taste  and  gemuii  may  lead  them  tQ  interesting  inquiries  on  liiis 
subject. 

The  very  axtcnsive  circulatioii  of  your  useful  and  entertaining  ma- 
gaaiae  causes  ene  to  hope  that  yovr  eonaent  to  what  I  hav«  pitipused 
irill  teii4  to  promote*  magreat  neaanre  a  general  ta^le for  ffesetrches 
inla  important  branches  of  the  mathematics* 

PHILO  MATHEMATICUa 

The  fiubUcation     a  Poetical  Mi$cdlany  commended  to  the  Editor, 
KB.  OLDSCBOOL, 

I  find,  in  a  work  entitled  **  Literary  Honrt by  Mr.  Drake,  No  xxr, 

Td.  2^  a  critique  on,  and  comparison  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Jyi  ic  bal  ds  and  the  British  lyric  pixels,  with  a  list  of  such  original  En- 
glish odes  as,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  bid  defiance  to  competition. 
7'hese  iie  has  parucuiai  i.a  d  by  the  first  lines,  and  the  authors'  names, 
and  classed  under  tlie  foiiuwint;  heads.  1st.  The  sublime.  2d.  The 
pathetic.    3<l.  The  descriptive.   4th.  The  amatory. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  publication  of  these  pieces,  ki  am 
▼olttme,  without  any  addittoaal  ones,  arranged  hi  the  order,  and  agree- 
aUy  to  the  divinons  adopted  by  Mr,  Drake*  would  be  well  received  by 
the  readers  of  poetry*  and  have  a  dhwct  teadtncy  tcpunprove  the  atyls 
and  to  fix,  the  taste  of  such  of  ««r  yeath  as  w  tncUaed  to  coiirt  the 
lyric  muse* 
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Wkha  Yto«toili«tatttrd4ectiMrtkiilmfiy,  1  dumld  think  it  ad« 
viMlds  ta  8if«  DtakoPs  twoiifMli  miiibcr  entire,  bjr  way  of 
MrtiodectwB,  Mdl^pfOfiie  Mia|^pciMlix,  cftafilnitig  audi  jodidonft 
ctifiriwi  M  hsfe  tappcutd  00  Hie  »Qit  diilttigaldied  of  tiMae  odei. 

Thewoikiraaldtlifa  compriaetiM  ftwotnoMof  dielr  UndiB 
tbe  English  laogiuigt,  and  a  ■oieotion  of  appropriate  eritlDimi. 

Should  your  opiidont  ia  these  reqtects,  correspond  with  mhie,  It  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  see  the  publication  conducted  under  your  auspices, 
provided  you  C4m  derive  from  it  a  compensation  for  your  trcMible. 

I  am,  sir,  with  j^eat  esteem, 

Your  obedient  servant 

J.  M*  H. 
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LETTER.  XL 

n$  Gb|^  iUand  o/Iiayti,  /ibpemder  IBOS. 
I  SBAU  noNT  pteeeed  to  talaie  tone  addMonal  ^frcamttaneet 

which  occurred  daring  the  general  massacre  deseribed  hi  my  hMt 

Boisrond  Tonne  re,  a  mulatto  officer  of  rank,  who  had  been  liberally 
educated,  was  uuc  of  those  adepts  in  dissimulatiou,  who  could,  by  hm 
duiilicity,  prt'iicnt  tlic  n^usk  nf  friendship  to  a  person  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Uiiit  he  \vas  laeditatiiig  hi3  destruction.  This  man  went  one  day 
to  the  house  of  a  Frenchman  whom  lie  knew  to  be  possessed  of  several 
valuabie  articles.  He  cntx  i  t  cl  aiul  informed  the  gcntlcnutn,  with  a 
smile  of  complacency,  tliat  he  had  understood  he  had  an  elegant  watch 
which  he  said  he  was  desirous  of  parchasing.  The  FroDchman  know- 
ing too  well  the  object  of  his  vioit«  teplaed  that  he  had  a  very  exoeUcnk 
watch,  and  that  if  Mona.  Tonaere  wonld  accept  of  it  he  would  present 
it  to  him.  Tbeo&r  waanot  rejeded*  and  the  officer  than  aaid  that  he 
abo  wiafaed  tobatgaiawith  him  Ibr  lib  aabre,  which  be  had  heard  waa 
anperbly  mounted.  Thia  waa  alao  handed  la  Urn ;  bnt  Aedemanda  of 
thn  vSllaui  wane  not  yetaatiafied»  and  ha  naked  thegentleamn  if  he  had 
not  a  pair  of  valaaMa  platola.  The  Frenchman's  patience  behig  almoal 
exhansted,  and  foreseeing  the  result  of  these  apparent  friendly  iaqai^ 
ries,  he  answered,  tliat  lie  had  such  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  that  if  Mons. 
Tonnere  wouid  accept  of  onr,  he  would  i^ivc  it  to  him  with  pleasure. 
The  mulatto  not  being  remarkable  for  an  overcharge  ef  courage,  ver 
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ry  ciriDx  declined  die  propciltlcm,  vid  (mmediftlely  Mreetad  vilk  Mi 
watch  and  sabfe,  leaving  tke  FjreBCbmaii  m  take  Uachaim  nUkthe 
fintpany  of  assftMintwIio  shottM  eater  hkhoneeftrplanderw 

After  the  carnage  had  been  ooathmed  aoiU  ▼ietima  mrotlf 
any  longer  tt> be  fonadt  an  aidpde*eaaq[>  wateeattoMn  Dedge  t»dhmt 
him  to  appear  befcre  the  goremergienef  al,  and  la  bring  wiHi  Inoiall 
theFrenckmn  who  were  at  hiahonaa.  Mr.  Dodge  obeyed,  and  an 
cxammation  into  the  claims  of  the  different  individuals  to  Amerteaa 
citizenbhip  was  made  by  Dessalinci,  Christophe,  and  others.  The 
proems  of  most  of  them,  though  ihcir  number  was  smal^,  were  batistac- 
tory,  and  they  had  liberty  to  return  to  Mr.  D<xlge's  house.  Amon^ 
thcm»  however,  were  two  gentlemen,  Messr«  ().  and  G.  who  had  K  iig 
resided  at  the  Cupe,  as  copartners  in  trade,  and  who  ver\'  nru  h  avIv 
esciiped  with  their  lives  upon  this  occasion.  Dcssalmes  said  he  knew 
them  to  be  Frenchmen  ;  as  for  O.  lie  had  known  him  many  years,  and 
he  concluded  by  stating  his  opinion  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  putting 
them  both  to  death.  Christophe,  whose  passion  for  money  conatknteta 
very  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  addressed  himself  to  the  go- 
vernor in  the  following  language  :  With  due  niboiistiaB  to  ymt 
excellency,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  you  upon  th»  point.  I  thtak 
if  they  will  pay  us  a  reasenibie  anm  ibr  their  ranaonit  we  might  libe- 
rate them.  At  they  are  fiauvre  dmbUt^  and  perhaps  have  not  moA 
money,  we  should  let  them  off  fat  two  thousand  dollars  each.*'  The 
govemoor  assented  to  the  proposHkn,  and  the  money  was  immediately 
paid  for  them  by  Mr.  Dodge.  Bat  it  appcam  that  this  hnmane 
scheme  of  commutation  was  an  infamous  device  to  turn  their  deaths  to 
t»onie  account;  Un\  iii^tead  of  bcin^  permitted  to  return  with  Mr. 
Dodge,  they  were  ordered  to  prison,  w^hence  the)  never  wc  uld  li:i\e 
been  permitted  to  depart  ;  but  it  fortunately  happened  that  on  their 
route  to  their  destined  conhuement,  the  officer  under  whose  scte 
superin tendance  they  were  conducted,  met  with  a  party  of  soldiers 
who  had  in  their  possesion  some  wretched  whites,  whom  tiiey 
were  leading  to  their  houses,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  a  diKiosure 
of  the  place  in  which  their  property  was  concealed,  under  promises  to 
spare  ^eir  U^es.  The  olfieer,  supposing  that  nothing  could  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  two  persons  in  his  charge,  as  they  had  already  been  fleec- 
ed by  a  higher  authority,  but  calculatmg  that  there  was  a  prdbabffiity 
In  the  other  case,  of  sharing  in  some  valnable  plunder,  left  them, 
and  joined  his  comrades.  The  two  gentlemen,  being  thus  rrieased, 
fled,  and  found  means  to  conceal  themselves  among  some  rubbish  m  a 
burned  house.  After  remaining  there  for  seN  eral  days,  until  neurl>  ex- 
liausted  by  hunger,  llu'v  contrived,  by  an  «)ld  black  woman,  who  was 
passing;,  to  inform  Mr.  Dodge  of  their  situation.  That  gentleman,  who, 
as  weU  as  Dcssalines  and  the  others,  had  supposed  them  to  be  dead, 
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went  in  the  evooxag  and  hnnnnljr  conducted  them  ta  his  house.  After 
Iftie  coMdiniQB  of  the  maamcre,  this  affair  traDspired>  aadChristophe 
tkem  jiiimiirtun  to  embark  on  board  an  Annerican  veiielt  with 
the  prohifakiaiaeper  ayiin  to  set  foot  on  the  ahppfti  H«re  they  rem ain« 
ed,  w  the  wgwal  i«m  not  ready  to  eail  lor  twenty^wven  days,  .during 
the  vlHleef  wkkh  ites  thegr  weve  in  fiewtaat  i^yfehcaskw  of  beuig 
efdcMdtobe  dmnied.  They  eventsaUy  flailed^  but  aa powerful  an 
tepmiioii  iMd  been  produced  iipeo  the  ound  of  Mr.  G«  by  what  he 
kad  aaoB  and  experieaoed*  that  he  pined  away  and  died  very  shortly 
after  hia  anivnl  nt  Charieitao* 

One  day  dutins  the  mM  violent  stage  oC  tbe  aMssacrCt  Dessalines 
w«at  without  an  iavkation,  to  dine  with  Mr.  W.  an  American  mer- 
chant, riding  in  triumph  over  the  dead  bodies  which  then  lay  exposed 
in  the  streets.  At  such  an  awful  time,  such  a  visit  must  lun  c  been 
^  extremely  paiiitui  to  Mr.  W.  and  p  ^rticularlv  so  as  at  that  \  cry  time 
.  a  horrible  carnage  was  cai  i  it  d  on  in  ins  iiei^hbuuiiiotxl,  anil  the  dying 
•shrieks  and  groans  of  the  unfortunate  victims  were  continually  assail- 
ing their  cars.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  D.  an  American,  was  intro- 
duce to  the  governor.  His  name  being  a  French  one  nnd  the  same 
with  that  of  a  person  wliohad  been  a  great  persecutor  of  the  negroes 
at  Les  Cayes,  Dessalines  started  and  eagerly  inquired*  **  What,  D— — 
of  Lea  Cayes  Mr.  W.  cepUed  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  Balti- 
BMM,  and  epoi  Mr.  DJm  ettemptiag  to  speak.  Fiwach*  iiis  tongue  at 
mutt  dlaoeveved  ibat  the*  wee  aot.his  nasive  language. 

'Xn  gnaed  against  the  dangers  of  piHigft  and  ^nsnssiwstion  to  which 
the  Aaeileana  wese  yeUe  tobe  enpoaed.  atentfnel  wa%placed  by  the 
gomMrbelarethe]iouseofeechre«i490t,topiiotectit.  Theieguania 
wtreMthlid  to  their  tresl»  iasenadi  that  hi  one  instance  which  I  sball 
relaite*  an  officer  of  ranlK  was  reiused  permission  to  ept^.  There  was  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  generally  supposed  to  have  boen  hiJled,  residing 
in  concealment  at  the  house  cCan  American.'  The  latter  onp  day  disco- 
vered that  a  black  colonel  was  in  dispute  with  the  sentinel  at  his  door, 
in  consequence  of  the  soldier's  having  refused  him  entrance.  The  officer 
charged  iuni  u  ith  disobedience  tu  the  orders  of  his  superior,  and  point- 
ed to  his  cpaukis  to  show  his  rank.  The  sentry  replied,  that  lie  was 
placed  lliere  by  the  governor-general,  with  orders  to  permit  no  ])erson 
to  enter,  and  he  should  obey  his  instructions.  The  colonel  by  tliis  tinie 
had  seen  the  gentleman  of  Uie  house,  who  was  in  his  balcuny,  and 
stated  to  him  tlie  object  of  his  visit.  He  began  by  lamcmmg  the  dc;itii  of 
the  Frenchman  who  was  then  alive  in  theliouse,  and  concluded  by  sta- 
ting that  his  friend  had  l>cqueuthed  him  all  his  clothes,  and  that  he  had 
called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  away.  So  gross  ah  attempt  at  de* 
GiqptioB  produced^  what  it  so  justly  a»eritcd,  the  dismissal  of  the  ofiicer. 

Vol.  uf.  <t  q 
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One  mf/^  an  mtcinpi  was  made  a  party  of  soldica  to  enter 
boaae  of  tlile  tame  geotleauui  to  aeareh  Cor  Frenckineii.  As  eooii  a* 
Hief  were  heard  below*  tkt  American  with  great  fanncm  ■fariennJ 
Mmfletfattheheadcl  hie  ttasra  widi  aoine  fiie  arms  and  meolDte^' 
dechired  that  he  would  blow  out  the  brahis  of  the  first  man  who  shoold 
advance  another  step.  This  boldness,  added  to  his  general  characmr 
of  being  un  bon  jlmericain^  induced  them  to  depart,  and  saved  the 
lives  of  several  individuals  who  were  iheti  concealed  in  the  house. 
This  circiiiii^iliLiirL-  w  us,  however,  well  nig^h  proving  fatal  to  Mr.  D. 
the  same  geiitkinun  niL'iiiinncvl  .Lb«i\  c.  He  was  in  the  house  at  the 
time»  and  on  hearing  the  solcin  rs  coming  up  stairs  sought  his  safciv  by 
leaping  from  the  balcony  into  tlie  ^tf  cet,  after  which  he  ried  to  the 
CorfiH  de  ffardr.  On  the  following  day  he  was  conducted  by  the  sol- 
diers, who  took  him  for  a  Frenchman,  to  the  ftlacc  d*arme9,  where  he 
was  actually  placed  in  a  rank  among  a  party  of  those  unfortunate 
people,  who  were  just  then  about  to  be  marched  out  of  town  to  be  put 
to  death.  In  vain  did  he  plead  that  he  was  an  American.  Hie  inah^ 
lity  toqpeah  French  was  considered  as  a  deception.  He  saw  no  one 
who  knew  him,  and  finally  began  to  give  himsdf  op  as  lost  iMohi^* 
ot  this  moment  some  persons  who  knew  hanit  saw  hhn  hi  this  peiSom 
silaaticn,  and  by  their  bterpoiition  saved  hhn.  Another  faulaaoe»  ate 
ofasunilarnatnre,eccnvred  withaMr.Bb  inpasshigftmnthohanm 
of  one  of  his  coontrymeo  to  another,  he  was  arrested  bf  n  gonvdef 
soldiers,  who  were  so  confident  of  his  being  an  enemy,  that  they  drlin 
rated  among  thems^ves  whether  they  should  not  pet  him  to  instant 
death.  In  this  deplorabie  state  he  vehemently  ctfedontthat  he  was 
an  American.  His  protestations,  however,  would  scarcely  have  beeo 
attended  to,  had  it  not  been  that  Azore  an  aid-dc  camp  of  Christophc, 
who  was  at  that  moment  passing,  rt  cogniscd  him.  This  officer  \^  ho  is 
a  generous  humane  young  negro,  alter  procuring  his  libcratickQ,  accom- 
panied him  in  safety  to  his  place  of  residence. 

On  or  about  the  twenty-second  of  April  some  of  the  troops  who 
could  not  find  s'.i  Mil  lent  employment  at  the  Cape,  commenced  a  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  D.tuphin,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  a  few  leagues  cast-' 
w  ard  of  this,  during  which  all  tlie  w  hites  amountiag  to  alKNlt  nmeiy 
persons,  were  exterminated.  A  part  of  the  town  was  also  destroyed, 
and  a  few  days  after  many  French  inhabitants  were  brought  from  the 
interior  of  the  countr}%  to  the  Cape,  and  wantonly  destroyed. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  sanguinary  affair,  as  soon  as  the  aUrm 
iiad  subsided,  and  cmmerce  had  begun  to  resume  some  activity,  the 
spoils  whichhad  been  accumulated  by  the  soldiers,  were  oflhred  by 
them  for  sale.  Watches.  ring&,  trinkets,  and  jew  elry  of  all  khids  weie 
«)ld  for  mere  trifles,  and  so  abundant  were  the  valuable  metals^  that 
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pM  Md  dim' were  carried  aboot  far  sale  bjr  hatsfell,  a&doffondfbr 
SKHwy  at  half  and  pcwliaps  a  fourth  its  value* 

The  eaj^crness  for  plunder  cannot  pcKi&ibly  exist  in  a  higher  degree 
than  it  does  among  the  H^ytiens.  For  pillage  they  will  not  only  assassin 
Bate  a  white  man,  but  even  one  another,  as  will  appear  by  the  fr>l low- 
ing tact  communicated  upon  substantial  testimony.  During  (^nc  ot  the 
conflaji^utions  of  the  Cape,  a  negro  was  seen  liastening  through  the 
street  with  a  bag  of  money.  A  black  soldier  shot  him  down  with  his 
mnsket,  and  picked  up  the  bag.  The  new  proprietor  had  been  but  a 
short  time  in  posnessinn,  when  the  same  game  was  played  upon  him  by 
a  third,  who  bore  off  the  treasure. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  letter  you  have  as  conplrtean  account  oi 
the  horrible  massacre  of  the  French  at  the  Cape  as  I  am  enabled  tn 
give  yea.  Many  addltinna!  particulars  might  indeed  be  ooOected,  but 
fhey  vottld  be  bnt  unpleasant  repetitions  of  such  acta  ef  barbarllf  w 
woold  chai  the  blood  with  horror,  and  cause  the  hair  to  stand  on  end| 
Bke  qunis  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.** 

In  this  one  picture  you  have  a  description  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  other  towns 
of  the  island.  You  know  that  there  are  in  Hayti  a  considerable  number 
of  towns  some  of  wliich  were  very  considerable  and  p<j|)iilous.  In  all 
of  these  there  had  remained  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  army, 
some  white  inhabitants  whf)  had  relied  upon  the  assurances  of  protec- 
tion solemnly  jikdged  to  them  by  the  blacks.  In  my  tliird  Ictte?- 1  have 
estimated  ttie  total  number  at  ten  thou.sa7id,  and  from  additional  infor- 
mation which  1  have  taken  pains  to  collect,  I  feel  confident  in  asserting 
that  I  have  not  erred  upon  tlie  side  of  exaggeration.  The  vengeance 
of  Dessalines  pervaded  the  whole  island,  and  during  the  months  of 
March,  April  and  May  1804,  nine  tenths  of  them  were  cut  offl 

This  destruction  of  the  whites  must  be  viewed  by  every  friend  of 
humanity,  as  one  of  the  most  deliberate  and  wicked  acts  of  barbarity 
that  has  ever  polluted  the  pages  of  history.  Nine  thousand  men,  wo- 
men and  cluldren,  most  of  whom  were  entirely  innocent  of  any  agency 
in  the  cruelties  committed  against  the  blacks,  after  being  enticed  to 
remain  in  the  island  under  a  solemn  pledge  of  the  protection  of  the 
government,  were  in  the  most  wanton,  bai  barous  and  cruel  manner 
inhumanly  destroyed.  I  can  conceive  of  no  excuse  which  can  be  set 
dowM  as  au  extenuation  of  their  crime.  Their  uncultivated  and  nicle 
st  ite  may  be  adduced  perhaps  by  some  as  an  argument  in  mitig  tion, 
but  not  with  reason  ;  their  leaders  lun  c  jiroved  themselves  capable  of 
distinguish ini;  between  right  and  wrong,  and  this  particular  enormity 
has  been  the  effect  of  studied  and  deliberate  premeditation.  It  is  true 
that  the  injuries  and  flagitious  cruelties  inflicted  upon  theqa  by  the 
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French  during  ihe  revolution,  wtre  higlily  calculated  to  pKxluce  a 
severe  rLtalialioii,  and  had  iheiv  \  eivc^cance  bct  n  exercised  upon  those 
whoeanic  within  their  t^ra^^p  iniiur  ^irUely  utter  the  departure  of  the 
French  tr^^nps,  or  aitcTwards  uix  n  those  only  who  had  been  iiK»lrumco- 
tal  in  their  sufferinT^s,  sc>mv  allowances  might  have  been  made  for  the 
passions  ol  human  nature.  But  suppose  we  could  for  a  moment  admit, 
with  the  HaytK'tis,  that  deliberate  vengeance  upon  the  wliole  Avhite 
population  for  tlie  crime  of  the  wicked  part,  was  justibable  in  the  pre-, 
sent  instance,  we  Uiust  sui  ely  be  convinccil  th;U  the  whole  merit  or 
virtue  of  the  act  is  tarnished  by  a  base  pabhion  for  juUapje.  Instead  ot 
beholding  nn  act  of  reti  I'^uiion  **  which  the  justice  of  God  has  urged," 
as  expressed  by  Dcssalines  in  one  of  liis  pn.clamations,  Ave  see  ft  band 
of  robbers  and  ruffians  rioting  in  jjhuidcr.  Pillai^e  api>earti  to  be  their 
principal  oiijec.t,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  their  enemies,  a  mere 
secondary  consideration.  Disgraceful  robbery  is  honoured  w  ith  the 
appellation  of  an  act  of  vengeance  intended  "  to  appefisc  the  manes  of 
the  parents,  wIn  cs  and  children  of  the  citizens  Uayti,  who  have 
been  the  ftrti/  of  mil!  u  res** 

Ii  w  ill  perluips  afford  y(tu  some  interest,  to  peruse  the  three  procla- 
mations relati\e  to  this  melancholy  affair,  which  were  issued  by  the 
chiefs.  In  the  first,  signed  by  Dessalines,  Christophe,  and  Clci  vaux, 
dated  2yth  of  November  1803,  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  the  Cape 
by  the  Fi  cncli  army,  a  spirit  of  amity  and  friendship  is  breathed 
throughout.  There  is  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  landholders  of  St. 
Domingf^  wandering  in  foreign  countries  to  return  to  their  property.** 
Tlicy  then  say,  *•  Toward  those,  men  who  do  us  justice  we  will  act  as 
brothers;  let  them  rely  foi-everon  our  esteem  and  friendship;  let  them 
return  among  us.  The  God  who  protects  us,  the  Gc>d  cjf  freemen,  bids 
U(  to  stretch  out  towards  them  our  conquering  arms."  They  evcti  go 
NO  far  as  to  lament  the  murders  of  some  indtviduais  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  •*  the  cruelty  of  a  few  soldiei-s  or  cultivators  too  much  blind- 
ed by  tiie  remembrance  of  their  past  sufferings,  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  good  and  humane  landholders  from  those  that  were  unfeel- 
ing and  ci-uel,*'  and  declared  that  the)-  wer«  committed  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  their  hearts."  What  language  could  have  inspired  the 
French  w  ith  more  confidence  in  the  government  than  such  professions 
of  suiccrity  ?  But  mark  now  the  contrast.  On  the  first  of  January 
1804,  after  the  French  troops  had  departed,  and  the  whi.;es  who  had 
remained  in  consequence  of  this  apparent  friendly  invitation,  were 
completely  in  their  power,  a,  new  pi-oclamation  of  an  entirely  diflferent 
complexion  was  published  by  Dcssalines,  then  denominated  general  in 
chie^  It  contains  a  spirit  of  the  mos^t  deep-rooted  animosity  against  the 
French,  expressed  in  a  style  of  bitter  energy,  and  was  extremely  well 
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calcvUtsd  to  aroHBe  tin;  domaiit  fiMltog*  of  the  poople,  to  the  pcr- 
€or«M»€e  of  bloody  doeds»  The  fiiUowiog  passages  eictracted  from  It 
aie  apecaaseiisof  Haytiea  compositioiii  which  though  joaore  not  ta 
consider  m  the  productiop  of  Dessalines,  will  cmble  you  to  form  aa 
opiniaR  of  the  talents  of  some  of  his  officers. 

'*  i  he  i  l  eiich  name  still  darkens  our  plains  ;  every  thing  recalls 
the  remembrance  of  the  cruelties  ot  lUiit  barbu.i  oiib  people  ;  our  laws, 
our  custoiub,  our  cities,  every  ilung  bears  the  characteristic  of  the 
French.   Hearken  to  wliat  1  say  '  The  French  still  have  a  iix  ung  iu 
our  island.**   **  Citizens,  men,  w  <  [ueii,  young  and  old,  cast  around  your 
eyes  on  every  part  of  this  inland ;  seek  there  your  wives,  your  hus- 
bands, your  brothers,  your  sisters — what  did  1  say  :*  seek  your  chil- 
dren— your  children  at  the  breast.   What  is  become  of  them 
shudder  to  tell  it — the  prey  of  vultures.   Instead  of  these  ioterestiog 
victims,  the  affrighted  eye  sees  only  their  assassinSi   Tigers  still  co- 
vered with  their  blood,  and  whose  terrifying  preseoce  reproeches  yon 
for  yourinsensibiiityy  and  your  guilty  tardiness  to  avenge  them^What 
do  you  wait  for  to  i^>pease  their  manes  ^  Remember  that  you  have 
widied  your  remains  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  your  Others.  When  you 
have  driven  out  tyranny,  will  you  descend  into  their  tombs  without 
having  avenged  them?  No:  their  bones  would  repulse  yours.  And 
ye,  invaluable  men,  intrepid  generals,  who,  insensible  to  private  suf- 
ferings, have  given  new  life  to  Uberty,  by  lavishing  your  blood  ;  know, 
that  you  have  done  nothing  if  you  do  not  give  to  the  nations  a  terrible, 
though  just  example  of  the  vengeance  that  ought  to  be  exercised  b)  a 
people  proud  of  having  recovered  its  liberty,  and  jealous  of  maintaining 
it  Let  us  Intimidate  those  who  might  dare  to  attempt  depriving  us  cf 
it  again.   Let  us  begin  with  the  French.   Let  them  shudder  at  ap- 
proaching oui  shores,  if  not  on  account  of  the  cruelties  they  have  com- 
miited,  at  least  at  the  tei  rible  resolution  \vc  arc  going  to  make — to  de- 
v()te  to  death  wliatboex cr  native  of  France  should  soil,  with  his  sacri- 
legious footsteps  this  territory  of  liberty."    *•  Peace  with  our  neigh- 
bours ;  but  accursed  be  the  French  name  !  Eternal  hatred  to  France  ! 
Such  are  our  principles."    **  Let  us  swear  to  the  whole  world,  to  pos- 
terity, to  ourselves,  to  renotmce  France  forcA  er,  and  to  die  ratlier  than 
to  live  under  her  dominion ;  to  fight  till  the  last  breath  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  countr) 

Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  tenor  of  this  proclamation,  it  would 
appear,  from  a  document  which  was  issued  under  date  of  the  S3d  of 
February  following,  entitled  Extract  from  the  secret  deliberations  of 
the  government  of  the  island  of  Hayti,'*  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
nation  was  to  have  been  exercised  only  upon  those  who  had  been  in- 
strumental In  the  villany  of  the  French  army.  That  paper  sets 
forth     that  there  are  still  iu  the  island  indiwduals  who  have  contri- 
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uBuu  cmicT  t^umr  {innj  wncnigm  orMDipMMiiy  mcwkqqiiSi  do 
file  dxowtting,  soibcatiiiB*  UMaanmtiDg,  lianging,  and  ihootteg  of  laere 
tkm  fixtf  tiwiand  «f  eor  brethren»  «iider  the  MmniLii  ^owmmatt 
of  Le  Cierc  end  Rochatmbeftii,  and  who  ought  to  be  classed  witli  assas- 
sins, and  delivered  up  to  the  sword  of  justice.** 

This  decree,  m  the  most  explicit  lanj^via^e,  direc  ts  all  coramand.\nic 
of  divisions  to  punish  T^one  hui  pcrstins  who  were  proved  guilty  upon 
the  roc»t  unequivocal  tt  stinidnv ,  uikU  r  penalty  of  suffering  a  like  pu- 
nishment. Whether  the  go\  ernnieiit  did  in  fact  ever  intend  to  coDtinc 
their  vengeance  to  the  guilty  almie  is  matter  of  very  great  doubt.  You 
have  aeen  how  soon  after  they  changed  their  minds,  and  transformed 
the  ajratem  of  a  justpunidiiiieiit  into  a  general  andindiaciininale  mas- 
aacre. 

On  tfie  28th  of  April*  nme  dajrs  after  the  the  conunencementof  the 
aaagoinary  aMr  at  the  Cape*  anolber  prodanlatfaKi  waa  laaned  bf 
Bessaltaes  then  govemor-generaL  It  contains  the  ftthMing  passage 
and  commences  thus : 

Crimes  the  most  atraclous,  such  as  were  bitheito  nnheard  <i, 
and  w onM  canse  nature  to  shudder,  have  been  perpetrated.  The 
measure  of  their  cruelty  overiowed.  At  length  the  boor  of  Tengeanoe 
has  arrived,  and  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  rights  of  man  have  suf- 
fered the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  * 

*•  My  arm,  raised  above  their  heads  has  too  long  delayed  to  strike. 
At  that  signal  which  the  justice  of  God  has  urged,  your  hands,  righte- 
ously armed,  have  bi*ought  the  axe  to  bear  upon  ihe  decrepid  tree  of 
slavery  and  prejudice."  "  Where  ih  that  Hayticn  so  vile,  Haytien  so 
unworthy  of  his  regeneration,  who  thinks  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  de- 
crees of  the  Kiernal  by  extermm  iting  these  bloodthirsty  tigers***— 
**  Yes,  we  have  rendered  to  thc!>e  true  cannibals,  war  for  war,  crime 
for  crime,  outrage  for  outrage  ;  Yes,  I  have  saved  my  country  ;  I  have 
avenged  America.  The  avowal  1  make  in  the  face  of  earth  and  hea- 
ven, constitutes  my  pride  and  my  glory.  Of  what  consequence  to  me  is 
the  opinion  which  contemporary  and  future  generatians  will  pronounce 
upon  my  conduct  ?  I  have  performed  my  duty.  I  eijoy  my  own  ap- 
probation; for  me  that  u  sufficient"  IL 
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We  btiieve  that  David  Hume  himself,  with  all  bis  purity  as  a  wri- 
ter, sometimes,  from  an  affectation  of  coinplyiDg  strictly  with  the  Sax- 
on, was  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  ill-favoured,  unhannonious,  and 
superfluous  words  ffot  ^nA,  gotten,  Jn  an  obiokte  number  of  The  Port 
FoUo  we  published  many  years  ago,  a  sarcasm  upoathe  uncouth 
terms  alluded  to;  and  we  are  delighted  to  discover  that  some  Landoo 
lexicographer,  who  combines  wit  with  philosophy,  has  thus  tnfffifsi- 
fblljr  rallied  what  we  think  is  an  absolute  barbarism.  Jiditor. 

ThcT'j,  sir,  .in  attack  upon  my  language!  what  do  you  think  of  rhat?  An  aspersion  opon 
my  poLits  of  fpecdii  Was  ever  such  a  brute!  Sure,  if  I  rtprtlicnd  aiiy  thing  In  the  world  it  is 

M  We  laugh  heardlj  at  the  absurdities  of  Mrs*  Mataprop  and 
Daiuel  Dowlassy  but  the  vulgar  and  the  wealthy  iltiterate  ate  not 

the  only  persons  whose  phrases  might  be  reformed.  Among  those 
whom  education  should  have  taught  a  more  elegant  mode  of  ex- 
pression) how  iVequentiy  have  we  iieard,  I  have  got  a  bad  head- 
ach,  I  have^f  the  first  edkion  of  sucha  book,  I  have  got  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  graromar«  I  got  the  beat  places  to  see  the  new 
plajr.  Indeed  the  instances  are  innumerable  where  the  word  gQt 
is  ndsappiiedy  or  urmeeesmmty  introduced*  In  convertation  this  Im- 
propriety is  not  so  palpable,  but  the  following /^T/trr  exposes  the 
ffeult  in  glaring  colours  :    I  got  on  horseback  within  ten  niiiiutcs 
after  1  received  your  letter.  When  I  got  to  Canterbury  I  got  a 
chaise  for  town*  but  I  got  wet  through  before  I  got  to  Canterbury* 
and  I  have  got  such  a  cold,  as  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  io  a 
^rry.  I  ^^ot  to  the  treaaury  about  noon*  but  first  of  all  I  got  sha- 
ved and  dressed.  I  soon  Rot  into  the  secret  of  getting  a  memorial 
before  the  board;  but  I  could  not  get  an  answer  tficn;  however,  I 
got  intelligence  from  the  messenger  that  I  should  most  likely  get 
one  the  next  morning*  As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  mylnn,  I  got  my 
supper  and  got  to  bedf  and  It  was  not  long  before  I  got  to  sleep. 
When  I  got  op  in  the  morning,  I  got  my  breakfast*  and  then  got 
myself  dressed  in  order  to  gel  out  in  time  to  get  an  answer  to  my 
meinoiial.  As  soon  as  \  got  it,  I  y;oL  into  »hc  chaise,  and  got  back 
to  Canterbury  about  three,  and  about  tcu  time  1  got  home.  I  have 
got  nothing  particular  to  add,  and  so  adieu." 

For  the  information  of  our  juvenile  readers  is  subjoined  a  let* 
fer  in  wMch  the  same  Information  Is  conveyed  without  once  using 
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the  litllei  lo«i  tad  coDteaptibfo  word,  which  we  have  just  uigma- 
tized. 

'*I  montUccI  my  horse  within  icn  niiiuUes  aHcr  receiving  your 
letter.  As  soou  as  I  arrived  at  Canterbury,  I  engaged  a  postcbaise 
for  town.  I  was  wet  through  before  I  reached  Canterbury*  and  I 
have  taken  such  a  cold  as  I  shall  not  easily  remove.  I  arrived  at 
the  treasury  about  noon,  being  previously  shaved  and  dressed.  I 
soon  discovered  the  secret  of  introducing  a  memorial  to  the  board. 
I  could  not,  however  obtain  an  imnictliaic  answer,  but  the  mes- 
senger told  me  I  should  probably  receive  one  next  morning*  I 
returned  to  my  inOf  supped,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  well.  I  rose 
early,,  and  djretaed  immediaiely  after  break£wi,  that  I  might  be  m 
time  for  my  memoriaL  As  soon  as  I  received  it,  I  took  a  post 
chaisei  and  reached  Canterbury  by  three^  and  my  home  about 
tea  time*  I  have  nothing  parliculai  lo  add,  and  ^o  adieu." 


THE  SENTENTIOUS  WORLR 

To  **  serious  Spain/'  to  plodding  Germany,  and  topensive  England, 
we  should  naturally  turn,  whenever  we  were  in  search  of  sententiaos 
Wisdom.  But  the  reign  of  Apothegm,  it  seems,  is  not  restrained  witlun 
the  fogs  of  Albion,  or  the  foresu  of  Seandhiavla.  Gay  France,  de- 
bauched Venice,  and  luxurious  Naples,  each  has  had  her  sons,  who 
could  utter  the  oracles  of  Prudence,  or  the  sayings  oifiith.  For  the  fol- 
lowing string  of  proverbs  we  are  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Italy;  and 
the  reader,  perhaps,  will  wonder  that  so  much  good  should  come  ovf 
oijViHcvah.  *JiditQr, 

lie  who  hei\  cs  Cod  halh  the  best  mui.lei  in  the  world. 
An  idle  man  is  a  bolster  for  the  devil. 

He  who  lives  disorderly  one  year,  does  not  live  comfortably 
for  five  years  to  come. 

Friendships  are  cheap  when  bought  by  pulling  off  the  hat^ 
A  beggar's  wallet  is  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 
1  07ice  had  is  a  poor  man. 
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^  Ton  are  in  debt,  and  ytm  nm  in  daiit  fiirtliers  if  you  m  nol  ft 

liar  yet,  you  will  soon  be  one. 

The  best  throw  with  dice  is  to  throw  them  away. 

Paint  and  patches  offend  ibe  husband >  but  kiYile  the  gaUanfo 

He  wlio  would  Hop  et erf  nni'a  month  omhi  lunre  a  liugo  maat 

of  saeaL 

Wlien  llMiliip  iaennkiovery  aaMor  Inofwe  how  the  ttlghl 

have  been  saved. 

A  woman  and  a  glass  are  never  out  of  danger. 

He  who  would  have  troubie  in  this  worlds  lei  him  get  either 
nahipior  awfi^. 

He  whowiiliaiwnopaiiui|Willntferb«iMahoatothMato> 
itoshigh. 

Only  three  things  are  done  well  in  a  huiryi  Bying  from  the 
plague,  escaping  quarrels,  and  catching  fleas. 

Evorjf  one  has  hie  crkhet  in  his  head  and  OMhea  it  nog  as  he 

The  devil  goea  ihanoft  with  the  gambler. 

Ho  who  conversea  with  nobody  is  either  a  brute  or  an  angel* 

He  who  has  good  health  is  young,  and  he  is  rich  who  owes 
nothing. 

The  uckness  of  the  body  is  oSten  the  health  of  the  soul. 
The  good  wife  doth  not  sayv  will  you  have  this?  but  gtm  it 
to  you. 

That  is  a  good  misibrtune,  which  cones  atone. 

Speaking  without  thinking  is  shooting  without  taking  aim. 
One  mild  word  quenches  more  heat  than  a  hundred  buckets 
of  water. 

Maho  one  bargain  with  other  men,  and  four  with  younelC 
The  worid  inthoot  peace  ia  the  soldbc^a  paf • 
Idleness  buries  a  man  alive. 

He  who  makes  a  t^ood  war  makes  a  good  peace. 
A  rich  county  and  a  bt\d  road. 

Keep  yourself  from  the  occasiont  and  God  will  keep  you  from 
the  on. 

Nothing  10  liard  to  bear  well  as  proaperity. 

The  true  art  of  making  gold  ia  to  have  a  good  estate^  and  (b 

spend  but  iiule. 

Vol.  hi.  r  r 
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Mother-in-ltw  and  daugbter-iii-lsw  m  a  lempest  and  a  bail- 
alonii* 

Industry  m;ikc9  a  brave  man  wlio  conquers  ill  forumc. 

One  enemy  i!i  too  much  for  a  man  in  an  exalted  fttalion*  and  a 
iHiDdred  friends  are  too  few« 

One  sword  keeps  anoiher  in  the  scabbanL 

Little  wealthi  little  trouble. 

He  is  learned  enoo^  wlio  knows  how  to  Hto  well. 

He  who  would  have  good  offices  done  to  him  must  do  themts 
others. 

Beauty  and  F0II7  do  not  often  part  companjf. 
Talk  bu!  little*  and  live  as  jroo  should  do. 
Hm  Mating  Press  Is  the  mother  of  Ernirs* 
He  wholniys  by  the  pennf)  keeps  his  own  house  mmI  odwr 
men^s  too* 

Let  me  sec  your  man  dead)  and  I  will  tell  you  how  rich  is  he. 

He  who  would  be  rich  in  one  year  is  hanged  at  six  months'  ead. 

He  commands  enough,  who  is  ruled  by  a  wise  man* 

How  can  the  cat  help  it»tf  the  maid  be  alboU 

Fools  grow  apace  without  any  watering* 

ybudf  mun*%  estates  ccMne  in  at  the  door  and  go  out  of  tha 
xhinmey* 

A  g^d  man  is  always  et  hornet  wherever  he  chances  to  be« 
A  man  may  talk  like  a  philosopher  and  ye»  act  like  a  fool. 
Every  one  thinks  that  he  has  more  than  his  share  of  brains. 
Eating  more  than  yom  sboold  at  onoe»  asakes  yoo  eat  leaa  af* 
tafwanls* 

Speaking  evil  of  one  another  u  the  fifth  element  of  which  mea 
•are  composed* 

He  who  is  rich  passes  for  a  wise  man  too. 

Affliciions  draw  iis  up  iowards  heaven. 

A  man  should  learn  to  sai)  with  ail  winds. 

Wo  ahali  have  a  house  without  a  fiMUt  in  tko  aoxl  world. 
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Tliat  exquisite  imitatoMvho  quaintly  styles  himself  Hoeack 
SuLotfBOM,  li«s»inaliliefalpaffodyoftkafiu^fittnedodea4dr«Me^ 
loGfotphii8» 

Otiiim  DifM  rogtl  in  pitentl» 

caught  much  of  ihe  spirit  of  his  illustrious  pi  olotype.  The  com* 
pliments  to  G.  Colman,  the  wittiest  dramatist  of  the  day,  arc  per- 
fectly well  deserved,  i  he  sneer  m  the  second  stanza  at  the  book* 
making  Can-  is  a^*  very  palpable  hit  **  The  third  and  fourth  ataa* 
aas  ere  of  the  very  essence  of  playfiilnen  and  good  humour.  Thm 
cooc^t  of  watehman  Phcebua  ia  very  brilliant  and  happy;  andf 
without  a  fuller  Enumeration^  which  mighi  seem  impertinent,  of 
the  beauties  of  this  witty  ode,  we  conclude  by  affirming  thai  k  ia 
highly  honouraule  lo  the  unknowu  author.  Mdiior* 

TO  GEORGE  COLMAN. 

The  youth,  from  his  iiuiciuures  treed, 
Willi  iDouiUs  iibincle  the  flying  Steeds 

1  ae  Musen'  hunt  to  foilow; 
With  tci  roi  eyes  the  yawuiugpity 
And  foi  a  nuHlicunj  of  wit 

Fctiiiuub  ^redt  ApuUo. 

For  Wit  the  quarto  buHdhiij:  uight 
Ilivokes  the  gods;  ilir  j  ili,  in  «j|)ite, 

I'-lndes  the  tnan      It  itt  r^; 
Wit  iliiough  the  wire-wove  ni  irgiu  giid^^ 
And  ail  the  gilded  pomp  ilci  ides 

Of  red  Morocco  fetters. 

Vain  is  the  mart  /icrt/bHo  aet» 
The  costly  inkstand,  black  as  jet^ 
*  The  desk  of  polished  le^  el; 

The  well-shorn  pens  to  use  at  will, 
*Tii»  no  great  task  to  cut  a  quill. 
To  cut  a  joke's  the  dcvidi 

Happy,  for  rural  business  lit. 
Who  merely  tells  his  asother  wit. 
In  humble  life  he  settles; 
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Unskilled  in  repartee  T'.  shine, 
He  neVr  exciaims,  '  descend  ye  Jiine/ 
But-rwheo  he  plays  at  akeUies* 

They,  who  neglect  their  proper  home. 
To  dig  for  ore  in  Greece  or  Rome» 

Arc  poor  Quixotic  Vandals, 
Europe  was  overrun  by  Goths, 
But  why  should  we,  like  foolish  moths, 

Basz  round  the  Roman  candles? 

Care  swarms  in  rivers,  roads,  and  bogit 
Unfricaseed,  like  Pha!  aoh's  froi^ 

We  cannot  all  bo  merry. 
It  roams  Uirough  London  streets  at  large. 
And  now  bestrides  a  lord  mayor*s  bargC, 

And  now  a  Vauxhall  wherry* 

The  man,  who  no  vertigo*  feels, 
When  borne  aloft  on  Fortune's  wheels* 

But  at  their  motion  titters; 
Emerging  from  a  sea  of  strife, 
£njoys  the  present  sweets  of  life, 

Nor  heeds  its  future  bitters. 

Poor  Tobin  died,  alas!  too  soon, 

£re,  with  chaste  ray,  his  Honeij  MoQn 

Had  shone  to  ^^lad  the  nation: 
Otliers,  I  will  not  mention  tvhoy 
For  many  a  year  may,  entre  nout^ 

OtttUve-  theur  own  damnatifln. 

Who  creep  in  prose,  or  soar  in  rhyme^ 
Alike  must  bow  the  knee  to  Time, 
From  Mauingtr  to  Murfihg, 


•  are  delighted  that  our  facetious  and  classical  poet  has  giYeathi 
tme  Xomm  accent  to  this  word.  So  Dean  Swiftt  WM  Mrapulmiily  iC 
corale: 

That  old  vertj^  in  his  head 

Will  oever  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
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And  all  who  flit  on  Lethe's  brink. 
Too  weak  to  swim,  alas'  must  sink; 
Tom  Dihdin  or  Tarn  JJurJcy, 

Fortmie  to  fhec  two  Mutes  gave^ 
One  debommir^  the  oilier  grave. 

You  faoq^tably  eereen  'em: 
For  itiU,  a  man  of  virtite  r«re» 
Although  the  lore  of  bodi  you  ahare» 

Yoa  never  dtefi  between  'em. 

tShe  gavottiee  loa  nuBmefr  Aags 
Xvainft  opera  dMi  the  war  to  wace» 

With  bodies  lean  and  Uper. 
I  Hst  beneath  thy  Muse's  wing. 
Who  would  not  rather  hear  her  sfaig , 

Than  see  her  sister  caper  f 

Mjr  Muse  IS  of  the  ostrich  sort* 

She  hi  the  sand  conceals 'em; 
Bf  no  hitmiive  wanderer  tend. 
Till  watchman  Pbmbus  walks  his  roiiod. 

And  with  his  ray  rsveals  'em. 

But  should  the  god^s  far-darting  ray 
Destroy  her  feeble  lines  to  day 

Shell  breed  agam  tomorrow; 
These  trifles  ne'er  her  mind  annoy: 
Who  never  knew  a  parent^  Joy 

Me'er  felt  a  parent's  sorrow. 

Lines  sttabuted  to  lord  Hsnry  Petty,  sndsddiwted  toisdy  Srmggmt^ 

Though  btrangeways  you're  callctl,  T  rntild  never  perceive 

That  your  ways  were  or  strange^  or  uncommon, 
lean  read  in  your  eyes,  and  eyes  rarely  deceive, 
*     Nought,  save  all  that's  enchanting  in  woman. 

Then  stiU,  my  dear  girl,  let  your  vHtya  be  the  same. 

To  me  they  wUl  never  seem  ttrang-e; 
But,  I  freely  confess  that  I  like  not  your  name, 
bo  t/Mt^  if  you  picasc,  you  &hail  change. 
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Aimer  a/  ivatert, 

I  hope  T  do  not  dccci\  c  m)  belt",  when  I  anticipate  very  salutaiy  re- 
sults from  ihe  introduction  of  the  niineral  waters  so  gcut  rally  into  our 
cities.  I  indulge  the  pleasshij?  hope  that  they  will  have  a  strong  tenden- 
cy to  check  the  use  ot  anient  spirits,  which,  it  is  lanieiiiable  to  j-er- 
ceivc,  ha^  e  been  for  ve  u  s  i  xtending  tlieir  baleful  iniliicnce  on  scx^iety, 
and  even  in  thube  iciak.s  which  a  high  t»«;Ui»e  of  delicacy  ought  to  have 
preserved  from  the  dire  crnt  itnon. 

With  many  men,  I  make  no  duiibi,  licre  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
dreadful  habits  of  intoxication  owe  their  oi  igm  to  the  intense  heats  o{ 
the  summer  weather.  At  that  period,  exerci&c  in  any  great  degree, 
excites  thirst.  This  at  first  is  appeased  perhaps  by  lemonade — then 
by  punch — then  \veak  prot^  succeeds — the  strength  of  the  grog  is  gra- 
dually increased,  till  at  Icagtli  the  water  is  totally  banished — and  pure 
Holland,  Cugniac,  or  Jamaica,  closes  the  scene*  an4  swallows  up  the 
ill-fated  victim  in  the  yawning  gulf  of  perdition. 

When  we  look  round,  and  examine  minutely,  we  shall  seenumber> 
less  evidences  of  this  regular  progression  in  turpitude.  It  is  lamenta- 
ble to  reflect  how  many  young  men,  of  the  most  respectable  talents, 
with  every  advantage  of  family  and  etlucation,  are  degraded  \x§ 
this  sroveling;  vice»  only  fit  for  the  practice  of  tlie  rudest  Mvages. 

Ill  habit!  gather  by  un>cen  degree*, 

Atbiooki  «ak«riTcn-«iv«n  twdltoHat. 

I  have  no  hope  that  professed  dranlnrds  will  aflmd  much  enooiH 
TH^meiit  to  the  new  establtshment.  To  espeet  anch  an  event  were  to 
be  a  dnpe  to  one's  own  credulity.  But  I  think  that  those  whose  taste  in 
not  depraved  by  the  nse  ol  strong  drinks,  will,  when  thirsty,  i^adly 
have  recourse  to  an  elegant,  safe,  and  wholesome  beverage,  and  thus 
escape  the  temptation  to  £all  mto  the  deplorable  habits  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  whose  deleterious  eflects  are  mourned  by  many  a  sn^ 
feeing  family. 

French  iemve. 

The  advantages  d  persons  who  reth^s  from  compmiies,  largeor 
small,  more  partlcnlady  the  latter,  taUng  Fftach  leave,  that  is,  with- 
drawing without  the  ceremony  of  bidding  adieu,  are  so  great,  that  I 
am  astoniahod  it  does  not  prevail  nniversallj*  The  tastes,  incKnatiiiis^ 
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Anrangeiiieots,  and  views  of  diflSsrent  peroos  are  widely  different.  To 
•ome  it  may  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  remain  till  twelve,  one,  or  even 
two  o'clock  in  the  mommg.  To  others  eleven  appears  late;  to  others 
even  ten.  As  happineM  or  etgoyinent  is  the  object  people  have  in 
view  in  going  into  company,  is  there  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  better 
promoted,  than  by  following  one's  inclination,  in  every  case  where  it 
can  be  done  without  offi:ring  violence  to  the  inclinations  of  others  ?  U 
I  wish  to  retire  at  ten,  why  ahoold  I  by  very  ceremoniously  taking 
leave  of  wttf  person  in  the  company,  adinonish  them  that  it  is  tinm 
for  them  to  separate? 

•Qeogr^Meai  Uiit9trathm 
Mrs.  Piossi  biforms  ns  that  an  ignorant  yonng  man  having  asked 
Dr.  Johnson,  **  what  and  where  Palmyra  was?*'  as  he  had  heard 
•omebody  thooTeung  before  talking  of  the  nuns  of  Palmyra.  'TIS  • 
lUllm  Ireland,"  says  the  doctor,  with  jtelms  growing  on  the  top,  and 
a      at  the  bottom  ;  and  so  they  call  it  Palm-nura." 

Men  more  9u§c€fni6ie  qfjlatiery  ihan  womtn. 
TraTdling  lately  with  a  mimeroos  company,  among  whom  were 
■ome  elegant  and  intdUgent  ladies,  flattery  became  the  topic  of  coi^ 
versatkio*  Oneof  tlie  ladies  declared  that  it  washer  opinion  that  men 
were  more  sosccpcibte  of,  and  more  easily  duped  by,  this  master  key 
lo  the  human  heart,  than  women.  The  gentlemen  present  were  quite 
surprised  at  such  an  attack  upon  the  nnderstaading  of  their  sex,  and 
insCiintly  called  for  proofo  of  this  very  paradoxical  opinion,  lite  lady, 
a  ICiis  I*—,  of  Boston,  said  that  men  were  so  little  accustomed  lo 
flattery,  that  they  generally  devoured  it  with  greediness,  whenever  it 
was  tendered  to  them,  however  coarse  or  gross  H  might  be :  but  that 
it  was  so  very  lavishly  beatowed  upon  women,  that  they  received  It 
as  a  mere  matter  of  oourse,  and  paid  it  very  little  attentkxL  *This 
argument  silenced  if  it  did  not  codvioGe  her  male  auditors. 

Female  labour. 

The  low  rate  of  female  labour  is  a  grievance  of  the  very  first  mag- 
nitude, and  pregnant  with  the  most  mighty  ills  to  society.  It  demands 
the  most  serious  consideratian  of  those,  whoie  situations  in  life  give 
them  mfluence  upon  manners  and  customs*  This  unjust  arrangement 
c»f  reoauneratioQ  for  eervicei^  performed  dimmishes  the  importance  of 
women  in  society— 4*enders  them  more  hcipless  and  dcpcndunt-^e* 
Btrijys  in  the  lower  walks  of  lifo  much  of  tiie  ioduceroenu  to  marriage 
-^nd  of  course  in  the  same  degree  increases  ihe  ttrntiuations  to  Ucen- 
tiouncss.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why,  even  in  those  branches  where* 
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in  both  sexes  are  en^ged,  there  should  be  such  an  crtreme  degree  of 
disparity  in  the  recompense  of  labour  as  every  pcriaou  acq^uaiuted  wilh 
the  bubjcQt  knows  to  exist 

Hoaxing. 

It  is  not  easj'  to  imagine  any  act  of  coimnu  n  occurrence,  of  which 
the  law  takes  no  cof^nizance,  that  more  turnpletely  rhtiracterisc^  a 
ruffian  than  the  base  unfeeling  one,  called  hoaxing^  which,  translated 
into  pl^n  English,  means  torturing  the  feelings  of  some  pei%an,  male 
or  female,  unable  to  resist  the  insult  I  am  not  ignmnt  that  this  vid* 
gar  trick  is  often  practised  by  those  who  suppose  themselves*  and 
nre  sometimes  by  others  admitted  to  be,  gentlemen.  And  snch  dief 
%anldbe»  were  H  In  the  power  of  fine  clothesto  fix  the  chancter  nf 
gentlemen.  But  It  requires  little  knowledge  of  the  worM  to  be  ntiifiid 
that  there  are  occasionaMy  to  be  wt  with,  men  in  elegant  habilhneBU 
who  have  not  more  rdfaienicnt,  ddicai^t  or  hiiiimlQr>  tten  peiaens 
the  moot  hnmUe  grade  of  society. 

There  is  something  peculiar  la  the  manners,  ludlcroos  hi  th*  counle- 
liance»  oulr^in  the  dress,  or  eccentric  In  the  turn  of  mind  of  a  mant 
or  woman,  and  fbi*  this  very  powerful  reason  the  individual  is  singled 
out  as  an  object  of  ridicule  by  one  of  these  fashionable  *'  //oaxrr.s  ,"  who 
is  countenenced  by  tliosc  in  company  whose  duty  it  is  to  intei-i)ose  a 
bhieid  to  protect  the  injured  person.  To  such  as  di^iinguish  thcnist  lvcs 
in  this  very  reprelicusible  munner,  ii  may  not  f>e  amiss  Xr)  mtnliou  that 
those  who  can,  and  do  not,  prevent  wickedness  are  equalfy  req^Kio- 
sible  for  its  tur^tyde  with  the  peqietrators. 

jlmeriran  Slavr^. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Americus  Vespucius,  written  and 
published  by  himself,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  possciiioD  of  a  literary 
gentleman  in  this  jcity,  he  states  that  he  iMPought  some  hundreds  sf  the 
aboriginals  of  this  country  with  hhn  to  Spain,  and  sold  thcns  aa  sinvss 
in  themarket  placeof,  as&r  as  my  memory  serves  me*  the  port  of 
Cadis. 

Some  time  since  di<  1  m  London,  two  twin  sisters,  Margaret  and 
Juditli  H(Kli;es,  iiuiKicii  iadics,  aged  53  years.  They  expired,  as  they 
were  born,  within  a  few  niiimtes  of  each  other.  I  have  heard  of  "seve- 
ral msv  iTires  of  the  death  of  twins  (.rrnrring  in  this  manner  ;  and  one 
of  them  lu  whicli  the  parties  w  erem  different  nations.  To  a  philosophi- 
cal mind  a  circumstance  of  this  kind  aiffords  room  for  curious  specula* 
tion. 
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It  affords  a  mortifying  reflection  to  human  pride,  that  so  lately  ns 
the  year  1657,  an  unfortunate  woman  was  tried  before  that  illustrious 
luminaiy,  m  Matthew  Hale»  for  witchcraft,  found  guilty*  and  actually 
executed. 

Sound  ar^numts  and  exemfUary  urianUy* 
NielMihr,  the  Daniddi  traveller  in  Egypt,  had  some  f  onmriethw 
CB  religioiis  tq)ics  with  a  Mahemetaiit  to  whom  he  happened  to  om»- 
tkm  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religkn.  This  exasperated  the  Mus- 
sulman so  completely,  that  he  rose  in  a  fury,  exclaiming,  they  who 
believe  in  any  other  divinity  but  God  only,  are  oxen  and  asses."  Af- 
ter he  had  thus  so  ably  refuted  all  ihe  arguments  of  his  opponent,  he 
walked  off  with  a  becoming  dignity,  without  deigning  to  wait  for  a  rt- 

JSg^f^timiotirmiiMmdiMneMiemgrd$  C^ri$tkm$  and  Jint, 
In  Cairo aoChflrtien  or  Jew  darce  torlde  on  hendbaek.  They 
ride  only  en  aiaee;  and  are  obliged  to ali^^t  on  meetinKeveo  the  moot 
iacoiMiderable  Egyptiaii  lord.  These  lords  rerely,  if  ever,  go  abroad 
bnt  on  horsdMck,  and  always  haye  a  servant  before  them,  who,  with 
•  sttffin  his  hand,  warns  the  riders  on  asses  to  show  due  respect  to  his 
Mater,  crying  aloud,  Get  down."  If  the  mandate  be  not  instantly 
t)beyed,  the  stalF  is  nimbly  pUed  about  the  shoulders  of  the  refractory 
master  of  the  long-eared  animal. 

The  Christians  and  Jews  are  also  obliged  to  alig;ht  from  their  as<;es, 
when  they  pass  the  house  of  the  chief  cadi,  also  at  about  tweniy  other 
houses,  wliere  justice  is  distributed,  before  the  gate  of  the  janissaries, 
and  before  several  mosques* 

The  Arabian  women  in  £gypt»  according  to  Niebohr,  wear  large 
metai  rings  In  their  ears  and  noseSi  They  someUmes  hang  small  beUs 
to  the  tresses  of  their  hair,  and  the  young  girls  6x  them  to  their  feet 
Some  paint  theur  hands  yellow,  and  their  nails  red,  and  imagine  that 
these  disfigurations  of  nature  give  them  irresistible  diarms. 

Let  both  tfieak  at  once. 

Dr.  Johnson  highly  disapproved  of  a  ridiculous  practice  that  pre- 
vails with  many  parents,  wlio  exhibit  the  talents  of  their  children  to 
every  visitor,  oheu  in  the  must  disgusting  manner.  He  was  once  with 
a  friend  who  pi  oposed  th.it  his  two  children  should  repeat  (iruy's  ele- 
gy alternately,  that  he  might  judge  which  had  the  best  cadence.  * '  No 
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pru/  m;''  wy«  the  doctor  to  thm  lUtoiiMicfi  father,  iet  the  dB«r»  bock 
flpeekatoncc^^we  noiie  will  bjr  that  OMHUit  b»  wwdn  ni^  tli% 
iMbe  vOl  he  the  tooiier  over." 

Sound  advice^  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  \vas  about  commencing  his  career  in  the  world, 
one  Ford  ga\c  him  tlic  following  excellent  admonition:  "  Obiain 
sonic  general  jjrinci[jlcs  r>t  every  science ;  he  who  can  talk  unly  oa 
one  Jiubject,  or  act  only  i'l  one  department,  is  seldom  wanted,  audper- 
hapi»  never  wished  for;  while  the  maa  <tf  general  kaowi^lge  can  oltofi 
benefit,  and  always  |>ica8e.'' 

Vertu. 

Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  had  so  little  taste  for  paint- 
ings, that  she  heard  him  say  he  could  sit  ver\  (quietly  in  a  room  hung 
round  with  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  never  ieei  the 
slightest  dt<?pc^iLion  to  turn  U^m,  if  their  back  were  oiiteniMMt^  exUett 
it  were  to  infora  the  owner  that  he  had  seen  theia. 

Trifiolitan  Fashion. 
When  the  ladies  of  Tripoli  gu  to  assemblies,  or  the  splcadid  enter- 
tainments wliich  are  given  tliem  by  fashiojiablc  people,  their  slaves 
accompany  them  with  coffers,  containing  the  chief  part  of  tlu  ir  ward- 
robes. After  a  lady  has  danced  for  a  few  minutes,  bhe  passes  into  ihe 
next  apai  tment,  where  she  changes  tlie  wfiole  of  her  dress,  not  re- 
taining even  her  slippers.  She  then  returns  in  new  habiliments,  and 
dances  again  ;  and  afterwards  changes  in  like  manner,  which  pro- 
cess is  sometimes  repeated  ten  ^lme^  in  one  night.  Niebuhr  reiatei 
these  circumstaaces  oa  the  authtniv  of  a  friead  settled  at  TnypolL 

uf  man  of  taste. 
Boyce,  the  writer  of  the  PhndtCKin,  was  a  most  thoughtless,  extra- 
ip&gant,  and  miserable  ereetttre.  At  cne  period  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  almoet  periildiig  with  hunger,  a  friend  gave  him  some  money  to 
fescue  hhn.  He  imrchaeed  a  piece  of  beef,  but  was  so  great  an  epi- 
cure the*  he  eoddnot  eat  H  without  pickles,  and  laid  out  the  last  half 
guinea  he  had  fertrufles  and  mushrooms,  which  he  ate  iu  bed,  for 
want  of  clothes,  or  even  a  shirt  wherewith  to  cover  his  wretched  car- 
case. 

Thf  mountain  in  labour. 
A  person  in  Dr.  Johnson's  compfin}',  enteiTd  very  largely  mto  the 
natural  history  of  the  mruse,  on  which  he  ex:>  itiated  so  long  that  he 
quite  disgusted  the  doctor.  "I  wonder,"  says  he  drily^  to  a  person 
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who  sat  near  hinit  *' what  such  anil  «ttoldlimMid»  if  lie  had  Cf^T 
M  tlM  look  to  M  «  Uml" 

^  nmt  ivU  Jhr  m  iemmsd  ftwmie* 

iCn.Piossif  in  giving  an  account  of  the  paralytic  stroke  with 
tPlliflll  Dr«  lohnson  was  struclc,  states,  that  finding  his  speech  gone,  he 
Aht^ctlj,  fai  order  to  iisc  ert  a  in  whether  his  mental  powers  remained 
impaired,  compoaed  a  pi^ayer  in  Laiio^  to  deprecate  God's  mercy. 

A  vfonderful  (n  e. 
Dr.  Piatt,  who  has  published  a  history  of  Staffordshire,  ^tet,that 
in  the  year  1630,  there  was  an  apple  tree  within  the  moat  at  tke  par* 
tonage  hoMe  in  that  county,  which  ipreaxl  about  (ifty-tar  javda  il 
circumference,  which,  aUowing  four  square  fDetfar  anaB»  wealt 
dMter  fire  hoiidfed  ibatmen  aiMler  lu  bMClicfc 

Too  long  squire  Baboon  led  a  bachelor's  Ufe, 

He  wish'd  and  Uc  pray'd  for  a  li  iudsome  young  wife^ 

An  elcgcint  house  he  resolved  to  ])rt  jiare. 

Some  huxoin  young  damsel  with  which  to  ensnare. 
To  spread  forth  attractions  he  tortur'd  his  brain 
The  wish'd-f*>r  companion  that  he  might  obtain  ; 

He  consulted  a  friend — and  tipp'd  him  a  wink— 

•*  Of  my  marriairc  traft^  Jack,  pray  what  do  you  think 

**  Think  ?  I  think,  my  dear  friend,  you'll  ne'er  get  a  matic 
The  trafi  they'll  admire— but  theyH  fly  from  tbe  tetf/. 

Dexterihf* 

The  peasants  in  Catalonia  drink  withoni  teaching  the  month  4f 
bottle  with  their  lips.  **■  And  theheightt*'  saysTof«ilmd»  froai 
'•hlch  they  let  the  Uqnor  fellla  one  contfaroed  streaoi,  iMloHt  eidier 

missing  their  aim,  or  spilling  a  single  drop,  is  surprning.  For  this 
pui-pose,  the  orifice  of  the  bottle  is  small,  and  from  their  infat^cy  they 
learn  to  swallow  like  iht;  Thracians,  witli  iheir  woutlis  wide  o]un.'' 

Vol  i;  92* 

National  innuU. 

The  sacred  colour  of  the  Malunuetans,  particularly  in  Africa,  is 
green.  The  Spani  n  ds,  to  show  their  contempt  for  the  mussulmen, 
dim  he.  their  vikftt  chuuimU  and  even  their  imugmea  in  a  drsn  of  thia 
colour. 
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A  tutuiktd  €eh99L 

It  it  a  Mfcject  of  ^cere  regret  thai  lo  aiaof  vmM  imtiftHlnM^ 
calculated  to  promote  human  comfbrt,  bappiiiess»  and  niety,  are  cob: 
fined  to  a  few  coontries,  and  the  rett  of  manhmd  as  completely  dcibar*- 
red  of  their  advantages,  as  diey  are  of  the  frncUiil  art  of  the  akhy* 
wMm^  Sir  Ichn  Dalryniple,  shoitly  after  the  terminatka  of  the  Amen* 
.  can  revolution,  proposed  a  grand  plan  ior  the  fbrmatkn  of  eocieties  te 
different  nations,  who  should  correspond  with  each  other,  and  coromu- 
nicate  respectively  their  useful  inventions.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
so  benevolent  a  ])r<  ijecl  totnliy  failed. 

In  these  hasty  lucubrations,  the  fruit  of  hours  stolen  from  the  pain- 
ful labours  of  business,  I  shall  ix:ca!»iunally  hiy  before  the  public  useiul 
discoveries  that  exist  in  variiMis  parts  of  christeDdom,  and  that  may  be 
worthy  of  adi^ition  in  the  United  States. 

To  begin.  In  Barcelona,  there  was  in  1765,  an  academy  for  the 
noble  arts,"  open  to  every  person,  and  in  which  all  who  attended 
were  tanght  gratis,  drawhtg,  architecture,  and  sculpture.  For  this 
purpoee  they  had  seven  spacions  halls,  furnished  at  the  hmg'a  ex- 
pense, with  tables,  benches,  lights,  paper,  pencils,  drawings,  models, 
clay,  and  living  subjects*  Townsend  counted  one  night  upwards  of 
five  hundred  boys,  many  of  whom  were  finishing  designs,  which  show- 
ed either  superior  genius,  or  more  than  common  applicatton." 

Bnt  the  part  of  this  hMtitnt|fin  most  deserving  of  imiution  In  a 
country  so  devotedly  attached  to  commerce  as  is  America,  remains  to 
be  stated.  One  of  the  halls  was  fitted  up  as  a  nautical  school,  and 
was  provided  with  eveiy  thing  needful  tn  tcuch  the  art  of  uav  igaiion. 
Since  the  first  establishment  of  this  uschil  seminary,  more  than  five 
hundnd  pilots  were  rdiirated  in  it,  quaiihed  to  navigate  a  vessel  to 
any  quarter  of  the  globe.* 

A  correct  ti^le^^md  a  judkhm  triHcUmm 

In  the  dodicntion  to  Harris's  Hetmea,  which  is  but  fourteen  IhM 
kng,  doetor  Musson  said  theve  were  six  grammatical  cmm» 

J^ewsfiafier  acurrilily. 

Cummyns,  a  most  respectable  quaker  in  I.nndon,  declared  to  doc- 
tor Johnson,  en  his  death-bed,  that  the  pain  he  felt  from  an  anonymoos 
letter,  in  one  of  the  coroTnoo  newspapers,  fastened  on  his  heart  and 
threw  him  into  a  slow  fever,  of  which  he  died.  Mrs.  Piozzi,  who  re- 


*  Townsend's  Spsia,  ?oL  I*  p.  lia 
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tetes  thtt  interesting  anecdote*  addttbnt  **  Hawkeiwarth«  tlie  pious, 
the  Tirtiiotts,  and  the  wise,  fell,  Ibr  want  of  fortitude*  a  lamented  sa* 
orifice  to  wanton  malice  and  cruelty*'  of  the  same  kind. 

Doctor  JdhnsGQt  after  having  declared  hoir  few  books  there  were 
of  which  a  person  could  possibly  arrive  at  the  last  page,  asks,  was 
there  ever  yet  any  thing  written  liy  mortal  man,  which  was  wished 
longer  by  its  readers,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ^*  To  this  question,  to  which  the  doctor  un- 
doubtedly expected  an  answer  in  the  negative,  we  may  confidently 
aay  Yes-^there  have  been  Aoosands."  Without  going  into  minute 
d^an,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  few  readers  of  taste  have  ever 
read  the  Diad,  Horace's  writings,  the  Sentimental  Journey,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  Thomson's  Seasons,  the  Economy  of  Human  Life,  6cc  &c. 
W^ioot  a  ^neere  regret  that  they  were  so  soon  finished. 

In  the  year  1785,  in  an  hospital  in  Barcelona,  cnntuining  1460  pau- 
pers, there  were  no  than  the  astoni^ihing  number  of  three  hundred 
idiots! 

A  mountain  of  aalt. 
Townscnd,  whom  I  have  fi  ecly  quoted  already,  givcj*  an  account  of 
a  most  reniHrkiible  and  interesting  phenomenon.  It  is  '*  a  stui)cn<lous 
111'  imtain  in  the  vicinitv  of  Montserrat,  of  three  niiles  in  circumference, 
near  the  village  of  Cardana,  which  is  one  mass  of  salt,  and  equal  in 
height  to  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  \>.  hirh  it  l)ordcrs.  In  a  climate  like 
England,"  he  adds,  "such  a  mass  liud  lun-  siiu'e  been  dissolved  :  but 
in  Spam  the\  c  inpl'n  ihis  rock  salt,  as  in  l)(  rtr,  shire  they  do  the  fluor 
spar,  to  make  snuffboxes  and  vases,  with  otlu-r  ornnnicnts  and  trink- 
ets.*" He  carried  a  little  fragment  with  him  all  through  Hpain 
v.  ithf)ut  the  lea«?t  sit^n  of  deliquescence — but  when  he  arrived  in  Bo- 
gbmd,  he  soon  i'ound  it  surrounded  with  a  pool  of  water. 

JLefirowy, 

it  has  been  believed  that  the  leprosy  was  totally  extirpated  out  of 
Europe,  and  that  there  were  no  traces  of  it  remaining  but  in  the  re- 
cords to  be  found  of  its  horrible  ravages.  Unfortunately  this  is  far  from 
true.    In  one  province  of  Spain,  the  Asturias,  there  are  no  less  than 
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tv  ent\  hospitals  for  tiiis  h  ii^htful  disorder.  Some  patients  are  corered 
over  with  A  white  dry  scui  l,  and  lot>k  hke  miiliTS.  In  others  the  skin 
isalniobt  lihu  k,  very  thick,  full  of  wrinkles,  unr  tii  uis,  and  covered  wiib 
a  loathsome  crust.  Otlicrs  have  one  Icij;  and  ihi^ii  enorm  ously  swelled, 
and  full  of  varices,  pustules,  and  ulcerb,  sending  fortii  a  most  abomiiiar 
bkftinelL*** 

Vnftaralkli  d  modesty. 
Paracelsus,  the  prince  of  quacks  and  impostors,  carried  the  art  of 
arrogani  putliiiv;  ti>  Its  rjc ttltra.    It  is  hardly  credible,  but  is  ne- 
vertheless mdubiUbly  true,  thai  he  prefaced  one  of  his  principal  works 
with  the  following  pompous  encomium  on  his  own  talents  and  skill : 
Ye  miist  p;ive  way  to  n>e,  and  not  I  to  you.    Ye  must  give  way  to  uie, 
Avicciina,  Khuses,  Galen,  Maseu.    Ve  must  give  way  to  me,  ye  of  Pa- 
ris, of  Montpelier,  ye  of  Swabia,  ye  of  Misnia,  ye  of  Coldgnc,  ye  of  Vi- 
enna, and  whatever  places  lie  on  the  Dmube  and  the  Hhme.  Yc 
islands  m  the  sea  ;  thou  Italian,  thou  Dalmatian,  thou  Athenian,  thou 
Greek,  thou  Arabian,  thou  Israelite;  ye  must  give  way  tome,  and  not 
I  to  you.     The  monarchy  is  mine."    This  barefaced  puff  direct  ex-^ 
reeds  even  the  utmo&t  impudence  of  the  most  bnuea-fronted  pufiier  of 
modern  times.  * 

Renovation  of  the  human  system. 
The  gi  cat  Bacon  advises,  as  the  best  method  of  renovating  the  ex- 
hausted powers  of  nature,  to  free  the  body  every  two  or  three  year* 
from  all  the  old  and  corrupted  juices,  by  bj>are  diet  arid  catliartics— • 
and  afterwards  to  rcpleuis»h  the  vessels  with  new  juices,  by  means  of 
refreshing:  and  nourishmg  food — llius  renewing  and  invigorating  tht 
syi>icm  periodically. 

Mxtra^rdbmry  fihemomenm, 
FflBtMift  made  a  namber  of  mml  corioot  tad  extraordinary  experi- 
aMBls  on  animal  lifep  which  excite  the  aatoBiihmaat  «f  every  person 
^ho  readi  hk  accounts  cf  them.  He  dried  wheel  tmects  and  hair 
worms  in  the  scorching  sun— -and  then  parched  them  in  an  oven.  Yet 
after  six  months  he  restored  these  dried  animals  to  Ufe  by  pouring  over 
them  lukewarm  water. 

Helen  Gray,  a  woman  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  in  England,  in  the 
Ktfthyearof  her  age.hadnewteethafew  years  befoi«  her  death,  f 
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Bachelor 9^  betuare. 
HufeUnd,  from  whom  I  iiave  extracted  the  foregcnDg  fact,  states 
t|»at  Uim  it  »ot  one  instance  on  locord    a  bacMor  luivli^  attaiagil 
to  A  gmt  age.  This  oAmnratioQ,  be  says,  applies  wkh  as  mcb  ian» 
10  iimarmd  feiaaUf  a»  to  flMUc»  i&  Uiat  iaaal^^ 

Womderfml  Mtmorf. 
In  tfaeGenUenuui's  Magasiiie  for  Sefitiiiibor  ir53»  there  ko  otaqr 
pnblislied*  of  a  meet  e3Ctnu)rdiiiat7  iiieiiioiy«  whidi  abnott  sett  credo- 
Ikf  at  defiance.  Theinddcntlt  Ukewltetobe  foimdln  Baker'tPlay- 
liouae  Cmnptnion,  and  other  workt  of  retpectahUltjr. 

William  Lyon,  a  strolling  pu>  er»  it  it  there  ttated,  laid  a  wager  one 
evening  when  with  tome  of  his  companions  at  a  tavern,  that  he  would 
next  day  at  rehearsal,  repeat  a  Daily  Advertiser,  from  beginning  to 
end.  Next  d  iy  liis  companion  reminded  him  of  his  wager;  on  which, 
Lyon,  pulling  oat  the  paper,  desired  liiiu  to  look  .it  it,  and  decide  him- 
sell  wlicLiier  or  not  he  won  tlje  v,  ager.  **  Notwithstauding,"  srvs  the 
•wrkcr,  **  the  want  of  connexion  between  the  p.iragraphs,  the  variety 
of  adveytiscaients,  and  ilie  general  chaos  which  enters  into  the  compel 
thioB  of  a  newspaper,  he  repeated  it  from  beginning  to  end,  witheafc 
hesitation  or  mistake.  I  know  thit»"  adds  be,  **  to  be  tnie»  and  bellm 
Ita  parallel  cannot  be  fiDund  in  any  age  or  natico." 

The  nomber  of  newiqiapert  printed  hi  England,  is  pradigioua^ 
great.  li  it  coMtffted  from  the  recordt  of  the  stamp  oAce>  iriuch  moat 
giventtherbdDMrthanahaprethemlexlenkeftheehronlRlleH.  Fran 


this  source  it  appears  that^ 

In  1790  there  were  published,      -      -      -      •  14,03i,6i9 

1791,  *  -  -  -  -  14,r94,]53 

1792,  .  -  -  .  -  13,005,760 
In  tht;  year  IflOS,  there  were  published. 

In  IfOudou,  Daily  morning  papers          -         -         .  9 
Daily  e\  cuing  pa()€rs  •  •  •  7 

Three  times  a  week      -         -         •      •  9 
On  Sundays         -         -         •         •  17^ 
Once  a  week,  on  other  days      ...  19 
CooBtry  papers  m  Eogknd        •        ...  91 
Papers  hi  Ireland        •        ....  55 
Papers  m  Scotland        «        -        -        -       -  19 
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A  new  coat  of  mail,  and  elegant  decorations, 
Sfmes,  in  his  embassy  to  Ava,  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Andaman  Islands,  being  much  incommoded  by  insects,  their  first  occu- 
pation in  the  morning,  is  to  plaster  their  bodies  all  over  with  mud, 
which,  hardening  in  the  son,  forms  an  impenetrable  armour.  Thej 
then,  hf  way  of  embellishment,  paint  their  wooUy  heads  with  red  ochre. 
When  thus  completely  eqidpped,  there  Is  not,  he  says,  a  more  hideous 
•ppeanuiee  to  be  fonnd  hi  human  Ibmu 


PhUadelfUHa  StatUHct. 

BAPTISMS   AND   BURI  Al.S    IN  THE  CITY  OF   PI!  1 1  ADtLPHIA 
FROM  DEC.  25,  1808,  TILL  DEC.  25,  1«09. 

CoUected  Ay  the  cUrJc9  and     r/ow.«f  of  ChrUt-church^  Si.  I*eter^i, 

and  ^it.  James* 

BAPTISMS. 

FEOTESTANT  KPISCOPALIAMS. 

Chrlst-chttrch,  SL  Peter,  and 

St.  James  -----  205 
at.  Paul's  115 

PRESRYTKRIANS. 

First  cootpegatiuu   -   -  - 
Second  ------ 

Third  

Fourth  ------ 

Scutch   -   -   -    ...  - 

(;  K  R  31  A  N  LU  T  H  K  R  A  N  S . 

Zion  Church     -----  527 

St.  John's  147 

German  Reformed    -  -  -  204 

ROMAV  CATHOLICS. 
St.  Mary's   ------  278 

Holy  Trmity  203 

St.  Augustine's  -----  85 

METHODISTS. 


45 
49 


14 


BURIALS. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPALIANS. 

Christ-church,  St.  Peter,  and 

St.  James  -  -  -  -  •  iss 
St.Paul'8  ,  -  -  50 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

First  congregation  -  -  -   -  40 

Second  -    --   --   --  S8 

50  H  Third   52 

63   Fourth                         -  yo 

"   Scotch   9 

GKRMAN  LUTHERANS. 

ZioTi  Church    -----  1S6 

St.  Jolm's     ------  34 

German  Reformed  -  -  -  8f 

H  o M  AW  CATHOLICS. 
St  Mary's   ------  130 

Holy  Trinity    -----  89 

St.  Augustine's  -----  26 

METHODISTS. 


fit.  George  -  -  -  • 
ynion  •  (no  return)  • 

^^^^  # 

First  Baptist   -    -   -  - 
Swedes    -   -   -   -  - 
Hebrews    -  -  -  -  - 
Moravians  -  -  -  - 
Universalbts  -  -  -  - 

AFRICANS. 

E]>isc(  ]>ril  (  hurcU  -  - 
Metliodist  do.    -  -  - 


2211  St  George 
Union  •  « 


51 
83 
2 
12 


X  56 
82 


2293 


24 
14 


Friends    -    -    -    -    -    -  -11.; 

Free  Quakers  -----  35 

Baptists   -   --   --  -.43 

Swedes  -------  80 

Universalists  ------  6 

Hebrews  ------    -  $ 

Moravians     ------  j 

A?  RICANS. 

Episcopal  Church  -  -  -  -  J17 
Methodist  da  •  -  «  -  .  2r 
Public  burying  ground  •  -  627 


1936 


Baptisms  more  this  year  than  the  last  -  20 
Burials  less  this  year  than  the  last  -  -  233 
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LETTER  FROM  SIR  0BMJAM1K  WEflT. 

Mr  Oldschool, 

The  foilowiiif  if  an  extnct  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Benjamin  West  on 
^  nibject  interestinf  tp  tl^e  ctiiM  Kience  «od  httmaoity.  It  earnest- 
ly invites  exertions  on  tbe  part  of  those  who  d^lig^t  to  enconsace  the 
advancement  of  tbe  arts,  and  the  improvement  of  gemus. 

"  J^ewman-Street^  ^ov.  5d,  1809. 

*'  Philtulc]j)hi:i  I  cannot  tiame  wilhoul  bcini;  interested  in  all,  that 
has  a  cuuncxion  u  iili  iliat  city :  this,  my  good  j»ir,  alludes  to  a  young 
gentleman  now  studying  painting  under  my  directions  as  a  professor  of 
tliui  art,  whose  talents  only  want  time  to  mature  them  to  excellence ; 
and  1  aiT)  iij^preheusive  that  his  means  of  support  are  too  slender  to  ad- 
mit his  st:iy  at  this  scat  of  arts  that  length  of  time  to  effect  what  I 
COtild  wish,  as  I  understand  it  cannot  be  longer  that  the  beginning;  of 
next  siiiunar-  Coiild  his  friends  unite  in  a  way  that  would  afford  him 
the  mrans  of  studyins^  here  another  season,  hp  would  then  secure  the 
knov^  k-df^  of  his  ])rofcssion  on  that  pcniiancnt  busib,  on  which  he 
would  l>c  al)le  tu  build  his  future  greatoe»a  in  ^m^nca^-^to  his  honour 
and  tlie  honou  r  of  the  country. 

*'  The  young  gentleman  I  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Sully  I  find  him  every 
way  worthy  and  promising.  I  could  not  refrain  from  thus  giving  you  my 
sentiments  when  the  ^>ucce&s  of  Mr.  SuUy  inbii»profes!»iouas  a  painter, 
is  so  much  to  b^  desired. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
My  dear  sir, 

Your  much  obliged, 

BfiMjAMiM  West.** 

OKIGINAL  FOET&y*— FOA  TH£  FORT  FOLIO. 

TUB  RECLUSJi, 

How  sweetly  glide  the  days  of  him  who  feels 
The  raptures  soft  that  mutual  love  bcsiowsl 
For  him  each  month  is  May;  and  every  suQ} 
With  smiling  welcomei  bids  him  rise 
To  brush  the  dews  of  mom>  and  heedless  stray 
Through  tangled  dellsi  or  near  the  bahbiing  brook. 
Vol.  xiiw  T  t 


sso 
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Tha'  wildly  wanders  through  I  he  darkening  iices. 
There  too,  when  Evening  steals  with  silent  tread^ 
When  all  is  hushed  the  busy  hum  of  meny 
And  nought  disturbs  the  tranquil  scenes  sate  when 
The  distant  wKtch-dog's  fiiithful  batkis  heard-* 
With  LoYe*s  light  footsteps  be  repairs  to  meet 
The  modest  maid  whose  nrtues  won  his  heart. 

But  not  to  me  the  sun,  that  smiles  on  all 
lib  kindly  inilucncc  lends.    Nu  genial  rays 
Peep  through  my  lattice  windows  to  dispel 
Such  airy  visions  as  oft  flit  around 
The  lover's  pllloW)  who,  to  Fancy's  freaks  resigned^ 
Sees  nought  but  halcyon  days  of  bliss  prepared 
To  crown  the  choiGe  his  youthful  hopes  have  niade. 
To  me  no  month  is  blooming  May,  but  all 
la  dark  December'a  tuUent  saddening  gloom. 
And  me  no  mom  oftoeming  spring  infUes 
With  fragrant  breath  of  violets^  blushing  rose. 
And  purple  buds  that  scent  the  wanton  breeze. 

But  faded  verdure  strews  my  lonely  walk, 
And  bids  me  think  of  my  own  luckless  fate. 
When  bowling  storms  assail  my  humble  cot 
Despair  assumes  her  reign,  and  my  sad  soul 
Sluinks  from  the  sickening  ?iew  of  scenes  ao  drear 
To  seek  relief  in  Sleep^s  oblivimis  aid» 
But  foiry  visions  visit  not  my  couch. 
No  smiling  promises  of  future  joys 
Salute  my  ear.  I  see  no  gentle  hand 
Outstretched  to  sooth  the  cares  that  fire  my  brain. 
All,  all  is  dark  and  comfortless:  or  if 
Perchance  a  wandering  dream  should  come,  it  speaks 
Of  black  Despair,  and  all  the  ills  that  watt 
On  life,  when  cheated  of  its  earliest  hopes! 

SsnMY. 
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THE  NAUTILUS  AND  THE  QYST£R|  A  FABLI^, 

ADOmSSSSD  TO  A  tUTK»/ 

Who  that  has  OD  the  salt  aea  been 
The  Nautilua  haa  never  seen 

Id  galfaint  sailing  trim, 
Ifis  filmy  forc-aiul-afi  sail  spread, 
And  o'er  the  billows  shoot  ahead 

ImpeU'd  bjr  winds  abeam? 

The  little  bark's  air-ficightcd  hull, 
Keen  prow  and  bends  aniidship,  full, 

Display  the  mermaid's  pow'rs; 
For  paioty  the  Sylphs  their  brushes  steep 
In  rainbows  Rowing  on  the  deep 

Athwart  retiijiDg  showers. 

So  prettjy  and  not  YUUt  would  be 

More  strange  than  atrangesi  things  we  see: 

Near  Ceylon*a  8|mc7  coast 
As  once  the  tiny  wand'rer  steered 
His  halcyon  coursei  he  thus  was  heard 

To  make  his  foolish  boast. 

f»  What  tenant  of  the  sea  or  ur 

Can  with  the  Nautilus  compare, 

In  colours  gay  attir'd? 
Tvc  seen,  nor  visited  in  vain,  , 
Most  countries  bordering  on  the  main 

And  been  in  all  admir'd. 

Secure  I  brave  the  polar  gale, 
Beneath  the  line  I  trim  my  sail> 

In  either  tropk  found ; 
Where'er  a.  ship  may  go  I  gPi 
Nor  fear  Ukeiier  a  treacheious  foe-^ 

The  iwcki  the  liidden  groand. 

The  diatsni  eomae  I  deacij , . 
Of  commerce  hanging  in  the  sky 
That  bonndsth*  Atlantic  wave.  - 


I  share,  wiii>  hostile  tleels  who  n«ic 
VicioMouft  on  the  subject  tidet 
The  empire  ocean  gare. 

Alas  1  how  different  is  the  lot 
Of  thftt  poor  Oyater  thus  forgot ; 

Uopilied  aod  nnkiiowli : 
It  it  bf  chance  or  adverse  fate, 

Or  cruel  N  a  in  re's  stepdaine  hate 
Ue*ft  here  coodemn'd  to  groan  t 

The  splendors  of  the  orb  of  day 
Scarce  visit  with  a  twilight  ray 

The  bed  Where  low  he  UeSf 
And  whence  be  never  ckn  remoV«< 
To  gayer  scenea  fert>ld  to  toftt 

£*en  here  he  Uvea  ahd  dliHi! 

•  • 
My  claimay  may  w^ll  hia  envy  raiae 

Eetablish'd  on  the  gen'ral  praise 
Besiow'd  where  e'er  I  go.** 

He  ceas*d<— when,  lol  amaz*d  toheafy 

Thia  gentle  answer  to  his  ear 
Came  htib^ng  ^m  bebw  i 

^  Your  pity  spare,  my  gaudy  fHendi 
Your  eloqqenco  i  might  MnmeiiA 

Had  truth  convittfiob  lent  s 
I  neither  fiite  nor  titMH  Uaitie, 

An  Oyster's  looks  produce  no  ahame> 
lie  iivea  upon  content. 

1  he  povv'r  to  go  where  one  may  cboosa^ 
3o  much  esteemed,  I  would  re^M  i 

No  wish  have  1  to  rove. 
And  brilliant  haek  and  gloaay  aide 
Servo  bat  tonenrisii  aBly  prld»t 

Yourself  thb  ttnAi  nill  prm. 

How  fidsely  do  tfiey  Judgey  ulM  tik« 
A  fair  exterior  when  they  make 
Their  estimate  of  good. 


POETRY. 

Know*  inettdf  I  willingly  codcmI 
A  pearl  within  ihit  russet  shell 

Whose  form  you  think  so  rude. 

The  gem  by  monsrchs  may  be  wonit 
'Twill  Beauty's  polishM  brow  adorn ; 

Nor  shall  its  lustre  fade  : 
When  Death  has  sunk»  with  cruel  biowi 
Thy  evanescent  bfightness  low 

'TwUl  gutter  undecay'd.t' 

My  taley  dear  SteUat  folgn'd  may  be ; 
Yet  may  the  Mwrai  ^nd  in  thee 
Convey  instruction  sweet ; 

Far  from  unmeaning^  Fashion's  throngs 
Through  life's  cahn  by -paths  steal  along 
Thy  caufiottS)  steady  feet* 

No  wish  to  change)  contented  thou 
8ee'st  others  change.   Thou  seest  how 

The  gay  their  rattles  pris»-^ 
Thellr  show  and  their  fatigidng  mleSf 
(Alike  the  idle  toil  of  Ibols 

And  folly  of  the  wise.) 

< 

Thy  Strang  and  eentonsplative  uuid 

Had  felt  its  early  pow*ra  reinM 

By  all  the  lore  of  Truth: 
Severely  pois*d  her  equal  scale, 
Thou  saw'st  how  little  did  avail 

The  fleeting  charms  of  youth ; 

And  gMag  to  thy  God  tiiy  heart 
Has  chosen  Mury^*  better  part. 

In  this  shidt  thou  rejoice : 
Long  shall  thy  secret  soul  possess 
That  treasure  which  alune  can  bless-- 

The  pearl  of  countless  price. 
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At  a  rehearsal  of  Artaxerxes,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Baddelf  ,  lAtt 
tostaioed  the  principal  female  character,  cafled  oat  in  a  pcreinptary 
manner,  *Feiiowt  bring  me  my  crook*  Mr.  Simonds  lmmediatel]r  rc|iB- 
cd,  *  Madam,  your  fellow  is  not  here.' 

A  certain  aucHoneer^  having  become  an  6m4wQla%  and  tooo  after 
being  thrown  inloptim,  the  foUowkig  pangra^  reipectii^  him  ap- 
peared in  tibemominf  papers.  Mr. —>>wlu>  lately  left  tie  jtajftf^ftr 
theter,  iftnow  promoted  to  the  bench* 

One  day  lord  Kelly,  whose  freqaent  sacrifices  to  Bacchva  prodsc- 
ed  a  rubicund  nose  that  would  have  done  haumr  to  Bardolph  hiauel^ 
called  on  Mr.  ^oote  at  hb  villa  at  Fulham.  Oh,  Kelly,  says  the  wag,  I 
am  very  glad  you  are  come;  my  peaches  are  very  backward;  do^  ftr 
God's  sake,  hold  your  nose  over  them  for  two  or  three  hours. 

In  May  1784^  a  bill  hitended  to  Unit  thapdviloges  of  fraakhig,  wss 
seni  from  the  parliament  of  Ireland  for  the  royal  approiiation.  la  h  wss 
a  dause  enacting,  that  any  member,  wtao^  inm  iltess,  or  ttker 
should  be  unable  to  writs,  might  authorial  aiiother  psiMi  to  frank  for 
him,  provided  that«  on  the  bsck  of  the;kfttflv  so  fraalBed,  the  monber 
gave  a  certificate,  under  his  hand,  of  has  hiabiUty  to  write..* 

A  hamper  1  received  of  wine, 

As  gmxl,  Dirk  says»  as  eVr  was  tasted: 
Anc^  l)u  k  may  he  su]j])oscd  to  know. 
For  he  ct)nti  i\ed  llie  matter  SO 
As  every  day  with  mc  to  dine 
Much  longer  than  the  liquor  lasted. 
If  such  are  fire»enU^  while  1  live 
O  let  me  not  receive  but  give^ 

A  putck  to  Cham  wobIA  his  pco^y  ^Wr* 
The  gratelul  ferryman  was  heard  to  say, 
*  Return,-  keU^o friend ^  and  live  fsr  ages  more 
Or  I  must  haul  my  usdem  boat  ashore.* 


IRONY. 

If  a  person  ask  a  favour  of  you,  tire  him  out  with  continual  puts  off 
and  disappointinents;  torture  him  between  hope  and  fear;  keep  him  in 
fuspense  as  long  as  possible,  net  letting  him  know  what  he  has  to  trust 
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%a  2t  is  m  old  6bBervaUGii»  that  whea  Fortuoe  is  unkind  it  it  a  satli^io- 
tkn  to  know  bow  far  ahe  can  be  troublesome,  and  that  a  man  is  in 
awe  reipect  who  knows  the  extent  of  his  miseries.  Keep  these  re- 
marks in  your  mind  and  act  directly  opikosite,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
succeed. 

There  is  an  excellent  way  of  putting  off  a  tradesman,  by  a  true  man 
of  fasbicw;  drawl  out  your  words  indistinctly,  and  receive  bim  lolling 
on  your  sopha  or  chair,  picking  your  teeth  and  twiriing  your  watch- 
chain.  So,  Mr.  A—,  you  have  brought  your  )m11»  I  see;  very  well,  I 
like  punctuality;  you  may  lay  it  ou  the  table,  Mr.  A—;  and,  I  say, 
Mr.  A—,  you  may  call  on  this  day  fortnight,  and  then  I  may  probiF^ 
biy  inform  you,  Mr.  A— ^  when  you  may  call  again. 

Much  is  to  be  done  by  flattery,  properly  timed.  Heap  your  civilities 
pile  upon  pile;  write  love  verses  on  an  old  woman  with  one  eye;  a  pa^ 
negyric  on  the  wonderful  talents  of  an  infant  three  months  old;  odes  to 
a  &vourite  lap-dpg;  stanzas  to  a  canary  Inrd,  and  elegiac  quatraina 
on  the  death  of  a  tom«cat. 

Fall  in  raptures  at  the  elegance  of  a  punch-bowl,  if  you  wish  to 
have  it  tilled ,  give  a  hint  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  wine  you  partook,  of 
at  your  last  visit,  if  you  wish  to  have  another  bottle;  be  amazini^ly  elo- 
quent on  the  elegant  mode  of  arranging  the  taf>le,  if  you  wish  to  have  ^ 
an  invitation  next  day  to  dinner.  Banish  ihat  dowdy  diffidence  wlncii, 
at  best,  can  only  make  yon  agreeable  to  that  tame  spirited  class  of 
the  community  called  persons  of  di&crettoo. 

A  basliful  man  is  seldom  or  ever  lus  own  master;  he  is  fearful  of 
making  use  of  his  own  judgment,  and  is  sure  to  be  overawed  by  the 
boldness  and  impudence  of  others.  Therefore,  if  you  have  any  regard 
to  your  consequence  in  poUte  society,  be  careful  to  study  the  latter  ez« 
cellcnt  qualifications.  ' 

If  you  happen  to  be  a  hackney  cleric  or  an  apprentice  muster  eight 
or  ten  of  your  fellows  and  burst  mto  a  coifte  room.  Talk  nonsense  vo- 
clfeiousiy,  for  common  sense  cannot  be  expected.  Take  the  place  by 
storm,  crowd  round  the  fire,  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  waiters,  over* 
turn  bottles  and  glasses,  and  dash  into  the  first  box  yon  see,  if  yoir 
throw  down  a  respectable  old  gentleman  or  two  perusing  the  public 
papers,  it  will  only  be  a  new  proof  of  your  vigor,  activity  and  alert- 
ness. Lastly,  ])ersist  in  your  noise  and  nonsense  till  you  h«ise  driven 
every  sensible  man  trom  the  room. 

« 
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It  is  no  less  elegant  than  amusini^  for  ladies,  who  have  an  idle  hour 
or  two  on  their  hands  to  milter  through  the  streets,  and  toss  and  turn- 
tie  a  thafilcecfper't  goods  over  for  two  or  three  bours  together,  aildiig 
athooiuidqtieitikmwklioatparcliMingaii^  Theytwgiit, 
however,  to  remember,  when  gohig  away,  to  make  an  elegant  coor- 
teqr, accompanied  by8ir,Iam  veiy  terry  thatlhave  given  ym  lo 
Bwrh  tioiible.  K.  K  You  cennot  eenceive  hoar  much  Iwndaemcn  nve 
lOeaied  with  thcie  KltOe  atteatkna. 


VARIETY. 

The  wittiest  of  the  Stanhopes,  with  all  the  shrewdness  of  D  a  \  i  d 
Hume,  and  in  the  very  spint  of  Shaftesbun%  witliout  the  pernicious 
infidelity  of  either,  has  cluarly  indicated  tlie  genuine  mode  of  quelhng 
the  ebullitions  of  fanatic  folly.  The  noble  lord  is  addressing  his  cor- 
respondent in  Ireland,  and  very  aagackmaly  advert*  to  the  ahmr^ 
qt  poWdcal /lersecutiori.  Ed. 

**  The  business  of  pamphleteering,  I  find,  is  not  meaopaliied  cm  thia 
tide  of  the  channel ;  for  I  have  lately  read  two  or  three  an|^  P>pm» 
and  one  of  them  by  Or.  Lucas.  Surely  your  government  wiU  be  wiaa 
enough  not  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  Punishment  will  make  sectar 
ries  and  scribblers  considerable,  when  their  own  works  would  not ; 
and  If  Lucas  had  not  been  persecuted  under  lord  Harrington*8  govern^ 
ment,  I  believe  he  would  have  been,  long  before  this,  only  a  good  apo- 
thecary, instead  of  a  scurvy  politician.  I  remember  at  the  latter  end 
of  queen  Ann's  reign,  there  was  a  great  number  of  fanatics^  who  said 
they  had  the  gift  of  prophecy.  They  used  to  assemble  in  Moorf.tlih 
to  exert  that  gik,  and  were  attended  by  ;l  \  :ist  iuiiiil)cr  of  idle  and  cu- 
rious spectators.  The  then  minibtry,  uhu  loved  a  little  pci  secuiioii 
well  enough,  was,  however,  wise  enough  not  to  diitarb  these  madmen^ 
and  only  ordered  one  Powel,  who  was  the  master  of  a  fanjous  fiupfitt 
4/iowt  to  make  Punch  turn  prophet,  which  he  did  so  well,  Uiat  it  in* 
.^tantiy/iut  an  end  to  the  fircfiAets  and  tkeir  firt^theeie^.*^ 

w 

Lord  Chesterfield,  m  a  rare  letter  to  one  of  his  intfanate  friends,  a 
ktter  not  to  be  found  m  the  current  edition  of  liis  works,  describei. 
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"With  hiscluifacteristical  elegance,  vivacitjr,  and  wit,  aonie  of  the  ef* 
fiects  of  a  Ueentloiia  pubHc  anemblf. 

However  ^ointedljr  bnaiBess  may  go  on,  pkamres,  I  can  anafe 

you,  go  roundly.  To-morrow  there  is  to  be,  at  Ranelagh  garden  a  nat- 
qucrade  in  the  Venetian  manner.  It  is  to  begin  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afteriKuin  ;  the  sevei  ai  boxes  are  to  be  shops  for  tuys,  Icniuiiadc,  ice 
creariiii,  and  other  refreshments.  The  next  day  come  the  firc- 
-works,  at  which  hundreds  of  pL-oplc  will  certainly  lose  their  lives 
or  their  Umbs,  from  the  tumbling  ot  scaffolds,  the  fall  of  rockets,  and 
other  accidents  inseparable  from  such  crowds.  In  order  to  repair 
this  1ms  to  society,  there  will  be  a  subscription  masquerade  on  tlie 
Monday  foUowiog,  which,  upon  calculation,  it  is  thought  will  be  the 
occaMoa  of  creating  about  the  lame  number  ofpeofkle  as  were  destroy- 
at  the  fireworks.*' 

The  same  nobleman,  addressing  a  fpttliant  envoy,  who  just  left  Lon- 
don Ibr  the  Hague,  displays  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  lemale 
heart,  and  his  admirable  adroitness  in  the  management  of  a  coquette. 

**  I  hap|>cned  to  relate,  very  properly,  the  mgonU*  I  saw  you  in  at 
leaving  England,  in  company,  where  a  Isify  seemed  io  tfdnk  tkat  •he 
vas  the  caute  of  them.  She  inquired  minutely  into  the  de^ee  and  wa- 
tiire  of  these  agovu  s  ;  spoke  of  Uiciii  with  tenderness  and  compassion, 
though  she  confessed  a  quarrel  with  you  for  throe  days  before  you 
went  away,  which  had  broken  off  all  cnnunuiucaiion  between  you.  To 
this  I  answered,  tiiat  to  part  with  her  would  have  been  sufficient  cause 
for  your  grief ;  but  to  part  with  her  emended  and  incensed  more  than 
justified  that  deep  desfiair  I  observed  in  you.  I  obliged  her  at  last  to 
conlesi  that      wished  the  had  teen  yoti,  (he  day  before  you  vent/* 

The  ensuing  stansas,  though  addressed  to  Amanda^  are  of  no  fool* 
Jsb,  fiintastic,  or  loveinck  character* 

HORACE  IN  LONDON. 

BOOK  tv.  one  10. 

O  cmdells  adhuc,  et  Veneris  muueribus  potcn& 

TO  AMANDA. 

Amauda,  though  now  in  youth's  confident  pridc» 

And  blooming  in  beauty's  array. 
My  vows,  my  predictions,  my  tears  you  dcride» 

And  triuoiph  in  arrogant  sway. 

Vol.  nr.  » u  *  " 
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Yet  ah!  when  tby  ^d-waving  riogleu  iluil  torn. 

And  fall  in  gray  min  around* 
Kor  Imser  thy  cheek's  roay  lustre  shall  bmn. 

But  pale  aicUy  wrinUes  abouiid ; 

When  rouge,  paint  and  patches  shall  only  attest 

The  flight  of  your  primitive  bloom. 
And  every  glance  at  your  glass  shall  suggest 

The  spinster's  disconsolate  doom, 

You'U  cry,  as  my  vows  year  attention  engage 

Too  Ute  to  aval  1  of  their  truth, 
O  why  liaa  not  yonth  the  discretion  ef  age. 

Or  age  the  attmctkNis  of  youth. 

Chesterfield*  who  was  not  very  rigid  ui  his  aofnli*  in  a  letter  in  hai 
Mad  DeyroUes,  thns  judicioHaly  expreeses  his  ophdonael  IM 
thephilosiyhrr  of  Ferny : 

^  Your  good  authors  aie  my  chief  fesoiiroe»  Ibr  at  pnscnt  we  Imw 
wBryfewofenrewa.  Voltaii«  especially,  M  and  deM|iiK  aa  h*  msf 
UttU  hetfisr  heiieaactlyof  my  age,  ddighta  nw  bnrrmg  his  h«piclf  , 
wUhwhaehheeaanotiiMrbearlardhigeveiythh^hewriteSb  Jlweaid 
be  much  wiser  in  him  to  suppress  it,  for,  after  aU,  no  mam  ought  to 
bi^ak  through  the  order  established.  Let  every  one  think  as  he  pleas- 
es, or  as  he  can  ;  but  let  him  keep  his  notions  to  himself,  if  they  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  disturb  the  peace  uf  i»ociety/' 

There  is  something  exceedingly  noble  and  chivalrous  in  the  anbst- 
quent  sentiments.  They  are  not  unworthy  of  the  head  and  heart  of  a 
bir  Philip  Sioiiit. 

^  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  opinion  of  a  young  man,  butl  think  the  dd 
system  of  heroic  atuchment,  with  all  its  attendant  notions  of  honour 
and  spotlessness,  was,  In  the  end,  calculated  to  promote  tlie  interests 
«f  the  human  race  $  for  though  it  produced  a  temporary  alienation  of 
mind,  perhaps  bordering  upon  insanity,  yet  with  the  vety  extrava- 
gance of  the  sentiments  there  were  interwoven  certain  imperious  prin- 
ciplc?5  of  virtue  and  generosity,  which  would  probably  remain  after 
time  iiad  evaporated  the  heat  of  passion,  and  sfibcrcd  the  hixuruuu  e 
of  a  romantic  in):igination.  I  think,  therefore,  a  man  of  song  is  ren- 
dering the  community  a  service,  when  he  displays,  in  a  pleasing  hglit, 
the  ardour  of  manly  affection  ;  but  certainly  we  need  no  incentives  to 
the  irregular  gratiScation  of  our  a]»])etites,  and  I  should  think  it  a  pro- 
per punishment  f  t-  the  poet  who  holds  forth  the  allui'ements  of  illicit 
pleasures  Ih  amiable  and  seductive  colours,  should  his  wile,  his  sis- 
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ler,  or  his  child  Citt  a  victim  to  the  UccntimuacifthcluM  bcc&iMtni-' 
meiM  in  diflhiinc;.** 

The  eudng  exhortetian  to  the  study  of  the  Gfeek  sad  Ronan 
classice  Is  eonveyed  in  the  fonn  of  a  very  pleasing  allcforyt  as  remaTlb* 
able  far  its  splendour  as  it  Is  memorable  far  itsnsefalncss. 

It  win  not  be  amiss  far  you  to  saunter  a  few  weeks  on  the  site  of 
Tkey,  or  to  lay  out  plans  of  ancient  history  on  the  debateaUe  gromd 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians.  There  b  one  Tkucthides, 
who  lives  near*  who  will  tell  you  all  about  the  places  you  visit,  and  the 
great  events  connected  with  them.  He  is  a  sententious  old  fallow*  ve- 
ly  shrewd  in  his  remarkSp  and  speaks,  moreover,  veiy  excellent 
Greek  at  your  service.  I  know  not  whether  you  have  met  with  any 
guide  in  the  course  of  your  travels,  who  can  be  compared  to  him.  If 
you  dioold  make  Rome  in  your  way,  either  there  or  back,  I  diould  like 
to  give  yon  a  letter  of  introduction  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  whose 
name  is  Livt,  who,  as  far  as  liis  memory  extends,  wiU  amnse  you  with 
pretty  stories  and  some  true  history.  There  is  another  honest  fallow 
enoni^  to  whom  I  dare  not  recommend  you,  he  is  so  very  crabbed  and 
tart»  and  qpeaks  so  much  in  epigrams  and  enigmas,  that  I  am  afraid 
he  would  teach  you  to  talk  as  unintelligibly  as  himselC  I  do  not  mean 
to  give  you  any  more  advice ;  but  I  have  one  exhortation  which  I  hope 
you  will  take  in  good  part :  it  is  this,  that  if  you  set  out  on  tUs  Joutney. 
you  would  pleaie  to  proceed  to  tVt  end  /  for  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  some  young  men  who  have  turned  their  faees  towaids  Atliea  or 
Rome,  and  trudged  on  manfaUy  for  a  few  miles ;  but  when  they  had 
timvcUed  till  they  grew  weary  and  worn  out  a  good  pair  of  shoes,  have 
suddenly  become  diiJieaTtwied  and  rstnmcd  without  any  recompense 
far  their  paiosi" 

A  veiy  recent  and  spritely  ktter-writer,  blessed  with  genius  but 
blasted  by  sickneas,  thus  gay  ly  allndes  to  one  of  his  sy  roptooM : 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  ecftil  with  which  Charlesworth  disputed 
and  came  off  on  so  difficult  a  subject  as  the  nervet  t  and  1  beg  bim.  If 
he  have  made  any  discoveries,  to  communicate  them  fo  me,  who^  be* 
iog  fieneeuted  by  ihese  aame  ntrvet^  &koold  be  gjUd  to  ha%e  some  bet* 
ter  acquaintance  with  my  invwble  enmVs.'* 

Voluptuousneas  i&  not  the  leas  dangerous  for  having  some  slight 
semblance  of  the  veil  of  Modesty.  On  the  contrary  her  fascinations 
are  infinitely  more  powerfal  in  this  retiring  habits  than  when  she  bold' 
ly  firoirudca  benelf  ou  the  gazer's  eye,  aud  openly  solicits  his  atten- 
tion. The  broad  indecency  of  Wychcrly  and  his  coutemporarics  was 
not  half  so  dangerous  as  this  indnuating  and  Aa^f-covcrcd  mock  delioi* 
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cy,  whteh  makes  me  of  the  blnsh  of  Modesty,  in  order  to  heighten  the 
charms  of  vice." 

« 

In  an  epistle  to  a  juvenile  student,  a  sensible  correspondent  thus 
wisely  counsels  his  friend  with  \XiC  intendea  ant  mum  atudiia  rt  rebut 
honfatis  of  II(M  cu  e. 

**  The  little  sketch  of  your  past  occui)iitions  and  your  present  pur- 
suits interested  me.  Cuitn  utt:,  wiih  all  assiduity  the  taste  for  letters 
Avhich  you  possess.  It  \m11  be  a  source  of  exquisite  g^ratif  cntion  to 
you  ;  and  if  directed  ;ls  it  ought  to  be,  arid  I  hope  as  it  will  be  direct- 
ed, it  will  be  move  ihan  gratification,  if  we  understand  pleasure  alone 
by  that  wonl,  since  it  will  combine  with  it  utility  of  the  highest  kind. 
If  polite  letters  were  mcrelv  instrumental  in  cheering  the  hours  of  ele- 
gant leisure,  in  affording  rclined  and  polished  pleasures,  uncontamina- 
ted  with  gross  and  sensual  gratifications,  they  would  still  be  valuable  ; 
but  in  a  degree  infinitely  less  than  when  they  are  considered  as  the 
handmaids  of  the  virtues,  the  correctors  as  well  as  the  adcnuers  of  so- 
ciety/* 

Ask  what  j)revailing  pleasing  power 

Allures  the  sportive  wandering  bee, 
To  roam  cntic'd  from  flower  to  flower— 

I'ii  tell  you — 'tis  variety. 

Ixnk  Nature  round,  her  featares  trace. 

Her  seasons,  all  her  changes  see  ; 
And  own,  upon  creation's  face. 

The  greatest  charm's  variety. 

For  me,  ye  gracious  powers  above. 

Still  let  me  rove,  uofix'd  and  free 
In  all  things  but  tlie  nymph  I  love, 

III  change  and  taste  vaxiety. 

But,  Delia,  not  a  world  of  charms 
Could  e'er  estrange  my  heart  from  thee  ; 

No  ;  let  me  ever  fill  thine  arms, 
There  still  111  find  variety. 

During  the  mania,  which  nij^ed  for  viewiti|j  a  Newfoundland  dog 
jump  into  the  water  at  Drury-lanc  theatre,  Mr.  Dipnum,  the  singer, 
who  had  a  small  character  in  the  farce,  the  Caravan,  in  which  the 
abov^  iKint)mime  trick  wa«i  intro<luccd,  came  up  early  in  the  evening 
to  Mr.  rjhendan  who  was  standinj;  behind  the  scenes,  and  told  him  he 
had  something  very  serious  to  comnmuicate  to  him.  Mr.  Sheridan 
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aoGordinskjr  wa»  vcfy  Kriondy  attentiye.  Sir,  said  Mr.  Dignuro,  I  am 
tony  to  iaiiDmi  you— What,  my  dear  fellow  that,  feeling  myself 
▼eiy  hoane,  I  am  afraid  I  most  be  obliged  to  omit  my  eoog  this  even- 
ing. My  dear  sir,  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  shaking  him  by  the  hand  you 
remove  a  werid  of  anxiety  Iran  my  mind ;  I  really  was  afraid  the  dog 
was  taken  ilL 

A  LTMrx-BTSn  critic  of  the  old  ■chool  has  fovoured  us  with  the 
inbscqttcnt  remark,  which  is  as  jast  as  it  is  ingenious. 

The  conclusion  of  that  pretty  song  7\»eedndc  runs  thus : 

Say,  charmci ,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray. 

Oh  tell  me  at  noon  uhere  they  feed  ? 
Shall  I  seek  them  in  sweet  wnidint^Tay, 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  ? 

We  should  rather  read  on  than  in,  that  is,  on  the  bankn  of  tlic  Tay, 
for  the  flock  is  imagined  to  be  in  the  i  i\  L  r.  But  x*.  liai  i.'i  more  to  be 
remarked,  ihc  alternation  here  is  luiiiauii  al,  the  two  i  i\  crs  Tin  and 
Tweed  beiiig  at  such  a  distance  from  eacli  othei-  that  Mary's  tiuck 
can  never  be  supposed  to  feed  sometimes  near  the  one  and  sometimes 
neai  the  other,  i'iie  Tay  is  in  Perthshire,  scores  of  miles  north  of 
Tweed.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  rijjhis  ot  gcxxl  ^.cuse  and 
accuracy  being  sacrificed  by  an  ingenious  man  too,  for  the  sake  ot  a 
rhyme. 

LotD  Chesterfield  in  femtliarly  addressing  one  of  his  corres* 
pendents,  immediately  after  the  demise  of  the  brilliant  Bolingbroke, 
thus  paints  a  few  features  of  his  original  character.  This  sketch  may 
be  considered  as  an  excellent  companion  piece  to  the  full  length  which 
may  be  found  in  the  possession  of  Eugenia  Stanhope. 

**  Are  you  not  shocked  at  the  dreadful  death  of  our  t'l  ieiid  liolinj;- 
brokc.  The  remedy  has  hastened  his  death,  av;ainst  which  there  was 
DO  remedy,  for  his  cancer  was  not  toj)ical,  but  universal;  and  had  so  in- 
fected the  whole  mass  of  hi^  I>lood,  as  to  be  incurable.  What  I  most 
lament  is,  that  the  medicines  put  him  to  exquisite  pain  ;  an  evil  I  dread 
much  more  than  death  both  for  my  friends  and  myself.  I  lose  a  warm, 
an  amiable  and  instructive  t riend.  I  saw  him  a  fortni.^ht  before  his  death, 
when  he  depended  upon  a  cure,  and  sodul  I  ;  and  he  drsirrd  I  would 
not  come  any  more  till  he  was  quite  well,  which  he  expected  would  be 
in  ten  or  twelve  d;tys.  The  next  day  the  great  pains  came  on,  and 
never  left  him  till  within  two  days  of  his  death,  durinj;  which  he  lay 
insensible.  What  a  man  '  what  extensive  knowledge  '  what  memory  ' 
what  elwiucuce  ?  His  passions,  wliich  were  strong,  were  injurious  to 
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the  cielic;icy  oi  his  sent i incuts ;  tht-y  were  apt  to  l>c  confounded  toge- 
ther, aiul  (  tti  n  wiltuU^.  The  woriU  wUi  do  him  more  justice  now 
than  iu  his  htetime. 

Sonnet  wiitint;  in  iMt^iand  has  undergone  a  surpnsijic^  change. 
It  was  taice  suppobcu  that  the  genius  of  the  language  was  hf^stile  to 
this  species  of  composition,  and  s(tme  of  the  cflforts  of  the  early  poets 
scarcely  contradicted  this  h>q)othcsis.  But,  at  the  present  era,  we  art 
not  surprised  to  read  a  toniiei  perfectly  elegant  and  legitimate>  like 
the  fbUowiDg : 

Give  inc  a  cottage  on  sonie  Cambrian  wild, 

Where,  far  from  cities,  I  may  spend  my  (iayst 
Andf  by  the  beauties  of  the  scene  beguU'd* 

May  pity  manU  pursmti  and  shun  his  ways. 
While  on  the  rock  I  mark  the  browsiii^  goat 

List  to  the  mountain  torrents*  distant  noisei 
Or  the  hoarse  bittern's  solitary  note, 

I  shall  not  want  the  world's  delusive  joys. 
But  \Tith  my  Uuie  scrip,  my  book,  my  Jyrei 

Shall  think  my  lot  completeyQor  covet  more. 
And  when  with  Time  jibali  want  the  vital  fire» 

ni  raise  my  pillow  on  the  desert  sborof 
And  lay  me  down  to  restt  where  the  wild  wavic 
Shall  make  sweet  music  o'er  my  lonely  grave* 

The  wanderer  of  the  Alps,  however  discontented  witii  his  naiive 
rocks  in  his  youth,  always  hies  to  them  with  gke  at  a  maUirer  age. 
Let  us  mark  iiuw  a  pucl  describes  liiis  sort  oi  patriotism* 

Oh!  yonder  is  the  weii  known  spot, 
My  dear,  my  long  lost  native  home  I 
#      Oh  welcome  is  yon  little  cot, 

Where  I  shall  restt  no  more  to  roam. 
Ob!  I  have  travellM  far  and  wide, 

0*er  many  a  distant,  foreign  land, 
Each  place,  each  pro  via  cc,  T  have  tried, 
And  sung  and  danced  niy  saraband. 

But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail  * 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 
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Of  dibum  clinieii)  ihc  iai&e  report 

it  lur'd  me  front  mj  naiive  kndf 
It  bade  me  rovet  mj  aoleittpport 
^  My  cf  mb«lt|  aod  tftrabaod. 
The  woody  dell^  the  hanging  rock, 

The  chamois,  skipping  o'er  ihe  heights, 
The  plain,  adorn'd  with  many  a  flockf 
And  oil  a  thousand  more  delightSi 

That  grace  yoo  dear  beloved  retraat* 
Have  backvard  won  my  weafy  feet. 

Now  lafe  retumM,  with  wandering  tired, 

No  more  my  little  home  in?  leare ; 
And  many  a  tale  of  what  I've  seen, 

Shall  while  away  the  winter's  eve. 
Oh  I  have  wandered  far  and  widei 

O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  landf 
Each  place,  each  provbce  I  have  tried ; 

And  aungiand  danced  my  saraband  ; 

But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 

Per  paetoral  songs  we  have  not  the  most  profomid  admiration,  and 
when  Cotffi  lings  to  iPMf  have  but  little  dtsii  e  to  join  the  concert. 
The  foUowing,  wntlea  by  a  hoy,  ma)  possibly  escape  the  rigid  critic's 
animadversion. 


Come,  Anna,  come,  the  morning  dawns, 

Funt  streaks  of  radiance  tinge  the  ;skies, 
Come,  let  us  seek  the  dewy  lawns, 
And  watch  the  early  lark  arise; 

While  Nature  clad  in  vesture  giy, 
Uailsjthe  lov'd  return  of  day. 

Our  flocks  that  nip  the  scanty  blade. 
Upon  the  moor,  shall  seek  the  vale; 
And  then  secure  beneath  the  shade, 
Will  listen  to  the  throstle's  tale ; 

And  watch  ihc  sHvct  lIoiuIji  aboYCr 
As  on  ihe  aaurc  vault  they  love. 
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Come*  Atiii«9  come  and  bring  thy  lutnt 
That  with  ita  toaea  ao  aolily  aweet* 

In  cadence  with  my  mellow  flntef 

We  may  beg^uile  the  noontide  heat  ;  ' 
While  near  the  mellow  bee  shall  joioi 
To  raUe  a  harmony  divine. 

And  then  at  eve,  when  Silrtire  icigns, 

Except  when  heard  the  beetle's  hum$ 
We'ii  leave  the  aober  tinted  plains. 
To  these  aweet  heighta  again  to  come* 
And  thou  to  thy  soft  lute  afaalt  play 
A  solemn  vesper  to  departing  day. 

Though  the  thought  in  the  aubaequent  stanzaa  is  esceedfaigty  tiitei 

yet  the  expression  is  remarkably  beautifiiL 

SOmiBT  TO  APRIL. 

Emblem  of  life  !  sec  changeful  April  sail 
In  varying  vest  along  the  shadowy  skieSf 
Now  bidding  Summer's  softest  zephyrs  riae» 
Anottt  recalling  Winter^s  stormy  gale* 
And  pouring  from  the  cloud  her  audden  hall ; 

Then,  smiling  through  the  tear,  that  dims  her  eyes, 
While  Iris  with  her  braid  the  welkin  dyes 
Promise  o£  sunshine,  not  so  prone  to  fioil  ^ 
Sof  to  us  sojourners  in  life's  low  vale 
The  smiles  of  Fortime  flatter  lo  deceifei 
While  still  the  Fates  the  web  of  misery  wesrct 
So  Hope  exulting  spreads  her  airy  sail, 
And,  from  the  present  gloom,  the  soul  conveys, 
To  distant  summers  and  far  happier  days* 

In  the  ensuing  narrative,  extracted  from  the  wi  itiiigs  of  a  trnvcl- 
ler  of  unquestionable  veracity,  the  reader  will  discover  new  proofs  of 
the  marvellous  character  of  man.  Perhaps  every  country  fum'i^^hes 
iODie  whimsical  example  of  similar  absurdity ;  but  we  do  not  instautly 
lemember  a  parallel  to  the  barley  of  a  provincial  town,  and  the  dimk- 
ble  resentment  of  the  populace.  Were  this  story  published  at  the 
JUi&nerva  Pre^t^  every  reader  would  suppose  himself  engaged  in  the 
perusal  of  an  adventure,  as  purely  fictitious  as  any  romance,  which 
hai  figured  hi  the  annals  of  ti*iesitiniate  history.  En. 
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To      «ut  «f  Failik  Lagny  may  be  said  t*  be  Ibmoiw  fer  m  mor- 
tal pmi.   Thr  monks  and  inhsU^itants  being  in  a  state  of  sedition,  the 
lord  of  Ln^res  was  ordered  m  reduce  them  in  1544.   The  people  of 
Lag^y  defended  theiiisch  ti*  with  fury,  and  punnmg  on  the  name  of 
1*01  gcs,  which  in  French  signifies  bar  try  ^  threw  sacks  of  that  ^rain 
from  the  walls  as  f^nxl  for  him  and  his  tnwps.    This  insult  so  em  aged 
the  besiegers,  th.it  the  town  beinij  taken  by  storm,  all  the  men  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  abandoned  to  the  brutality  of  the 
soldiers,  which,  however,  soon  repaired  the  defect  of  inhabitants.  Hut 
the  nieuiory  of  this  genealogy  is  far  from  being  agreeable,  and  any  al- 
lusion to  it  kindles  deadly  wrath  among  the  descendants.    If  any 
thoughtless  or    uninformed  strant;cr  were  simply   to  say,  What 
is  the  price  ot  barley  .i*  the  consequences  would  be  terrible.    He  w  ould 
be  instantly  seized  and  scarcely  escape  drowning  in  a  fountain  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  tiie  town.    In  1766,  the  niece  of  a  curate  in  the  en- 
virons, at  tlie  instigation  of  some  malicious  person,  asked  the  fatal 
question,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  the  greatest  exertions  of 
the  curate  of  the  place,  escaped  from  the  frantic  populace.  Another 
•dventure  shall  be  related  m  the  words,  of  the  sufiferer. 

Passmg  through  Lagny  in  Octolier  1779,  when  I  was  very  young, 
I  asked  in  pure  pleasantry  and  thinking  the  story  fabulous,  What 
In  the  price  of  barley  V*  I  was  immediately  attacked  b/  several  wo- 
meo,  who  attempted  to  seize  the  bridle  of  my  hone»  aod  was  obliged 
ID  set  off  at  tttU  s^lkp.  But  the  criae  of  barley ^  Url^y*  cscited  the 
ihepkeepen  t»  throw  chairs,  brooms,  and  other  machinery  ta  stop 
M»  or  to  Uip  the  feet  of  my  hem  At  leegth  a  miller  dtsmoiwted 
me  so  qmehly  Aat  I  had  baKljr  time  to  save  myself  la  the  hm,  called 
Tke  Beart  which  was  lackiljr  near  at  hawL  I  was  pureiied  bf  hoat- 
mea,  millers»  aad  portero,  who  kiced  the  door  of  the  chamber,  sailed 
my  haHe»  and  were  ptecrediag  to  execatioa;  but  the  pabUcaa  ndi- 
ing  to  my  assistance,  I  escaped  by  a  side  door  into  a  neighboariag 
boose.  Whea  eight  approached,  crowds  returned  lirom  the  TiDtage» 
and  ibveed  the  gates  of  the  inn,  cammiaiag  cellars,  geivMa,  beds, 
preswst  and  chinmeys ;  some  even  entered  the  hooae  wfaete  I  was» 
bet  did  not  And  my  chamber.  On  knklag  thrsagh  the  window,  I  do 
believe  there  were  fifteen  hundred  persons,  men  and  women,  and 
smserof  a  snpenor  sort.  When  they  were  dispersed  by  the  darkaess, 
thirty  remmned  to  keep  gaatd.  flw^iiciotts  drenmstances  feroed  me 
taseefc  aaother  house  in  the  night ;  bat  seeing  the  aMb  centinne  all  the 
fiiUowiag  day,  I  sent  for  a  merchant,  who  lent  me  clothes  to  disgaisa 
myself*  and  I  withdrew  on  foot  to  Crecy.  The  fury  and  inhamanitj 
cf  the  populace,  their  oaths  and  abuse  can  scarcely  be  conceived ;  and 
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such  U^.U  been  luy  tear  liiai  1  vms  ioag  ooi!bned  wiili  a  daogexou^  di^r 
ordcr. 

'I  n  cliLck  this  infatuation,  decrees  of  the  pohcc  have  been  i^ued 
at  ditlci  uni  tinicb^,  and  registered  in  the  parliantcnt  of  Paris  1786,  de- 
claring a  hne  of  thirty  hvrcs  against  any  person  who  shall  at  Lagny 
makt  What  is  the  price  of  barley  i  aud  the  (»aine  fine  against  any  per- 
ttOM  of  Lagnjr  wlu>  tiMil  use  violence  on  account  of  thit  htMl  qm^ 
tkn.  And  now  ^rhenever  barley  is  aold  there,  the  aeUor  wxut  ncidf 
iMMB  the  nek.  — »^  the  orioe  it  concluded  intfaout  of  dm 

grmin. 

Grosbois,  the  sometime  chateau  o£  Gen.  MoreMty  ii  five  kngocft 
from  Paris,  on  the  south-east.  It  is  a  stately  hoose,  with  noble  ave^ 
BiieSt  iltiiated  in  a  large  wood,  whence  the  name;  «nd  the  gardens 
are  spacious  and  agreeable.  This  was  the  first  retreat  of  Bams» 
when  Bonaparte  seiied  the  rehis  ct  power,  but  he  afterwards  retired 
to  Brussels. 

At  Charenton  u  a  religious  house,  which  at  length  became  a  r^ 
ittge  of  tlie  insane*  to  which  use  it  is  still  dedicated.  The  infamous 
author  of  the  romance  of  JtuHne^  wak  here  detained  by  order 
govermnent,  during  the  monarchy.  The  savage  cruelty,  the  diaboB- 
cal  depravity,  the  perverted  reasoning,  in  a  wordt  the  insanity  of 
Vice,  dbplayed  in  that  production,  the  very  dl^gi  ace  of  human  n^ 
iure  and  of  the  fibCultieB  of  man,  most  justly  entitled  the  author  to  this 
residence-  Other  books  of  the  same  erotic  descnption,  though  dan- 
gerous to  youth,  art  most  innocent  incitements  to  fulfil  the  strcmgest 
ocmmand  of  nature,  when  coropm  cd  iliii,  detestable  rhapsody,  in 
"which  love  itself,  wiuc  hiends  to  lUipari  happiness  and  diminish  egot- 
ism, is  converted  into  an  engine  agamst  the  chief  bond  of  society,  ioid 
a  mean  of  such  selfish  and  cruel  gratification  as  madness  alone  could 
conceive.  TIil  count  de  Sade,  the  author,  remained  in  confine- 
ment at  Charenton,  till  the  revolution,  when  the  madmen  without 
attacked  those  who  were  within.  The  madhouse  being  taiten-Jby 
storm,  the  count  de  Sade  appeared*  declaimed  against  the  govem> 
mentt  (his  firaiae  would  have  been  an  indelible  stain)  and  sounded 
some  periods  of  that  eloquence  which  makes  Virtue  tremble,  and  puts 
Reason  to  flight.  He  was  delivered  ;  and  by  way  of  mincle»  the  eaitli 
did  not  open  to  swallow  him.  But  as  soon  as  a  firm  government  ap- 
peared he  was  agdn  lodged  omofi^  monr^  at  Bicctret  where  he 
remains* 

1  here  is  a  beautiful  recent  map  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  in  tM  el\*e 
i»hecto;  butl^eliOcketmapbyPioquet^wlilbe  found suCcicntfert^. 
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use  of  the  traveller,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  having  been  published 
during  the  rcign  of  Jacobinism,  the  names  arc  altered;  thus,  Mont  Matre 
is,  forsooth,  Mont  Mari^t,  St.  Denis  is  Frandade,  Montmorency  En- 
gnien,  St  Gennain  is  the  Monlagne  de  Bon  Air,  &c.  But  the  first 
sheet  of  the  great  map  of  FrancOt  by  Casshii,  majr  still  be  regilrded  «t 
the  most  nsefol  and  convenient  delineation  of  the  environs  of  Paris. 

Tlie  following  sentiments  occur  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Ilcnry  kirk 
White,  a  young  man  of  very  splendid  talents,  who  was  himself  seat- 
ed sufficiently  long  at  an  attorney's  desk  to  obtain  somethmg  more  than 
a  bird's  efe  view  of  the  profession.  The  general  reader,  whether  be 
has  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  bar  or  not,  will  readily  subscnl)e  to  tlie 
food  sense  and  accunqr  of  discriminatioa  which  Mr.  White  dt^lays. 

I  think  the  noise  of  — ,  the  oveibearing  petulance  of  and 
the  invincible  assurance  of  — ,  will  readily  yic^d  to  that  pure,  chaste, 
yet  manly  eloquence  which  you  so  nobly  cultivate.  It  seems  to  me, 
wlio  am  certainly  no  competent  judge,  that  there  b  a  uniform  mode,  or 
art  of  pleadmg  in  our  courts,  which  is  in  itself  faulty,  and  is  moreover, 
a  bar  to  the  higher  excellencies.  You  know,  before  a  barrister  begins* 
in  what  manner  he  will  treat  the  subject ;  you  anticipate  his  positive- 
ness,  his;  c onijjlctc  confidence  in  the  stability  of  his  case,  his  contempt 
of  his  opponciit,  his  voluble  exaggeration,  and  ilie  vehemence  of  his  in- 
dic^nation.  All  these  are  of  course.  It  is  no  matter  whai  sort  of  a  face  the 
bu.siness  assume.  If  Mr.  — —  be  all  impeluosity,  astotiishment,  and  in- 
dignation on  one  side,  we  know  he  wotiM  have  not  been  a  whit  less  im- 
petuous, less  astonislitd,  (>r  less  indignant  on  the  other,  had  he  happen- 
ed to  have  been  retamed.  It  is  true,  this  assurance  of  success,  this 
eontempt  of  an  opponent,  and  dictatorial  decision  in  speaking  ai*c  cal- 
CQlated  to  have  effect  upon  the  minds^of  a  jury  ;  and,  if  it  be  the  busi- 
ness of  a  counsel  to  obtain  his  ends  by  any  means,  he  is  right  to  adopt 
fhcm ;  but  the  misfortune  is  all  these  things  are  mechanical,  and  an 
Vradi  in  the  power  of  ibe  opposite  connsd  as  in  your  own ;  to  that  it  is 
not  so  mudh  who  or^es      ,  as  who  speaks  last,  loudest,  and  loiigest. 

True  eloquence,  on  the  other  hand,  b  confident  only  when  there  is 
real  ground  for  confidence  ;  trusts  more  to  reason  and  foots  than  to  im- 
posing declamation,  and  toeks  ratlier  to  convince  than'to  daasle.  The 
obstreperous  rant  of  a  pleader  may,  for  a  while,  intimidate  a  jury ; 
but  ])\:t\n  manly  argument,  delivered  jn  a  candid  and  ingenuous  man- 
ner, \vuuld  gain  the  rnnfidcnce  of  a  jury,  and  would  find  the  avenue  of 
their  hearts  much  more  open  than  a  man  of  more  assurance,  who,  by 
too  much  confifleiice  where  there  is  much  doubt,  and  too  much  vehe* 
raence  where  there  is  greater  need  of  coolness,  puts  his  hearers  ronti- 
^iially  in  mind  that  he  is  pleading  for  hire.  There  seems  to  mert^ 
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■Mich  beauty  m  tnith,  .that  I  «aqld  with  air  tamtcn  Mfee  m 
ditUttetitiii  between  caam,  in  tbelr  opinicn»  «eU  er  fU  tanded ;  eon 
burking  their  whole  heurC  and  mI  lathe  ene,  ead  cooientBii;  them- 
lelvet  with  a  penpicuone  and  fixcibJe  Meiaciil  of  their  dietft's  ctm 
inthe  otber« 

The  mind  of  yoiith,  however  deeply  it  may  feel  for  a  while,  even- 
tually rises  n])  irom  dejection,  and  regains  its  wonied  elasticity.  That 
vigour  In  ^vlllca  the  spirit  recovers  itself  from  the  dc])ih  of  useless  re- 
gret and  cniers  upoti  new  prospects  with  its  accustomed  ardour,  is  only 
subdued  by  time. 

To  the  learned  and  accoraplislictl,  the  good  and  grave  Dr.  Horve, 
late  lord  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  tri- 
umphant champion  of  the  christian  faith,  we  are  indebted  for  many  ef 
the  following  remarks  and  apophthegms,  which  combine  ingiorions 
unicD  the  force  of  reason  and  the  brightness  of  fancy. 

By  the  writers  of  dialogues,  matters  are  often  contrived,  aa  m  the 
combats  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  in  his  gladiatorial  capacity*  The 
antagoidflt  of  his  Imperial  majesty  was  allowed  only  a  leaden  weapon. 

The  Biographia  Bntannica  is  a  work,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
singular  merit,  I  cannot  help  calling  vindicatio  Britannica,  or  a  dcicace 
of  every  body, 

Valerius  used  to  say  he  learned  more  from  borrowed  books  than 
from  his  own,  because  not  having  the  same  qpportunity  eC  receiviqg 
them,  he  read  them  with  more  care. 

To  read  while  eatuig  was  always  myianciy  iaf«  RoiwaBMr,  inda- 
faultof  at£teat^  'Tis the  suppleacntof sode^I  want  laker* 
aately  devour  a  page  aad  a  piece:  'tis  aa  if  my  bookliaddaMd  ivith 
ma. 

Sir  Peter  Lely  made  it'a  rule  never  to  look  at  a  bad  picture,  having 

found  by  experience,  that  whenever  he  did  so,  his  pencil  took  a  ti&t 
irom  it.    Apply  this  to  bad  books  and  bad  cumpany. 

Bossuet,  before  he  sat  down  to  compose  n  sermon,  i  cad  a  chapter 
inthe  prophet  Isaiah,  and  another  in  Rodriguez's  tract  on  Christian 
Perfection.  The  former  iired  his  genius,  the  latter  hlled  his  lieait. 
Dominichinor  never  offered  to  touch  his  pencil,  tiU  he  foHiid  a  kipid  af 
enthiasiasm,  or  inspiration  upon  hhn. 
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The  fitly  trials  of  adrertity  have  the  same  kindly  efieoU  on  E  ckri^ 
Uan  mmd,  which  Virgil  ascribes  to  buniing  land.  They  purge  awaf 
the  bad  properties,  and  remove  ohatructions  to  the  operations  of  Hear 
Tea* 

■   ■  ■  ■  Sive  illis  omne  per  ignen 

Excoquitur  Wtinm,  atque  exsudat  inutiUs  httmor ; 
Sea  plures  calor  ille  vias  et  csca  relaxat 

SpiraiQenta  oovas  vcniat  qua  succus  in  herbas. 

,  Geo.  1.  87. 

An  Abbe,  remarkable  for  his  parsimony,  happened  to  Ix;  in  a  com- 
pany where  a  charitable  subscrii)tioa  was  going  round,  i'he  plate  was 
bcvugiit  to  him,  and  he  cuutributed  his  louis  d'or.  Tlie  C4>Uector  not  ob- 
aorving  it,  came  to  him  the  secoid  time.  I  have  /tut  in^  said  he. 
yon  say  so,  I  will  believe  you,  returned  the  coUector,  though  I  did  Ml 
see  it :  I  did  see  it,  cried  oid  Fontenelie,  who  was  present,  hit  did  not 
heBeveitu 

*  « 

Emy  «iaa  has  a  eertam  manner  and  chawctar  in  willing  aai 

spealdngt  which  he  spoils  and  losas  by  a  too  close  and  servile  imitation 
of  another,  as  bbhop  Firiton,  an  hnitater  qf  bishep  Andrews,  obsen  ed. 
I  had  almost  marred  my  own  natural  trot,  by  endeavouring  toimiute 

his  arliiicitil  amble. 

Depth  of  senti merit,  ilhistrated  by  a  bright  imaginntiori,  is  like  the 
sea  when  the  son  shines  upon  it,  and  turns  it  into  an  ocean  of  li^. 

Places  in  the  temple  of  Fame  are  a  tenure,  against  whidi,  of  all 
others,  quo  wxrrantOM  are  sure  to  be  issued* 

Metaphysical  specntations  are  lefty,  but  frigid;  as  Lunardi  after 
ascending  to'an  immense  height  in  the  atmosphere,  came  down  covered 
with  icicles. 

The  busy  man,  say  ihe  Turks,  is  troubled  with  one  devU,  but  the 
idle  man  is  tormented  with  a  thousand. 

Idleness  is  the  most  painful  situation  of  the  mind,  as  standing  stiU, 
according  to  Galen,  is  of  the  body.  The  irlLsomencss  of  being  idle  is 
hnnovrottsly  pat  off  by  Vohaire'sahi  wenaa,  in  Coadide,  who  fmn  it 
to  the  philosopher,  which  is  worst;  la  caq>cricBge  ail  the  nnNrtw 
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dirau^  whieheveiycDc of  oshavepasied,  or»  tarenudnhere  doing 
mothing. 

The  nuMt  dugg^  of  all  creatave8»  called  Hie  tfoiA,  is  alaofhe  aioit 
horrible  ibr  its  ng^esi:  to  diow  the  defivmi^  of  idleness,  and,  if  poi-' 
tfble^  to  frighten  ua  from  it. 

In  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  natural  and  politic  staj^nation 
foi lowed  by  putrefaction.     A  want  of  pi  oper  motion  doti*  not  breed 
rest  and  stability,  but  a  motion  of  another  kind;  a  motion  imseea  and 
intestine,  which  does  not  preserve  but  destniy. 

The  mind  that  has  been  subject  to  the  fires  of  wantonness,  becomes, 
like  wood  bmnt  to  charcoal*  apt  upon  every  occaiion  to  kindle  and 
hem  ag^ahL 

Some  persona  who  have  a  great  deal  of  sharp  and  pungent  sntiie  b 
Ibeir  tempers,  do  not  discover  it  unless  they  are  highly  provoked;  asm 
evapontdon  of  human  blood,  by  a  gentle  fire^  the  salt  win  not  rise. 

mmm 

HL  was  saying  of  a  great  general,  that  there  should  be  aome  time 
hetween  *  soldier's  disnrisBifln  and  hb  dealh;  and  it  haa  been  ubaeiwid 
of  the  moat  furious  polemical  writers,  aa  Bettarmine  and  others^  that 
they  have  spent  the  latter  part  of  their  Uvea  in  pioDS  meditation.  Thus- 
hnntsflMn  tdl  ua  that  a  fox,  when  escaped  from  the  dogs,  after  a  hard 
chasOralways  walks  himself  cool  bc£ore  he  earths  himselt 

When  the  institute  presented  its  congratulations^  Bnnaparte,  the 
emperor,  on  that  tx:casion,  couversied  freely  on  history  and  historians. 
He  said  he  did  not  admire  ecclesiastical  writers  of  history,  who  were 
apt  to  ^ive  distorted  hues,  and  perhaps  to  rail  against  incontinencv, 
when  they  had  arisen  from  the  sides  of  other  men*s  wives;  but  observ- 
ing Caprara  luul  another  cardinal  within  hearing,  he  said  with  a 
smile,  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  nigh.  He  added  that  he  pre- 
ferred Machiavel  to  Tacitus,  because  the  latter  did  not  eiqklain  the 
motives  and  causes  of  events;  but  let  usiiemark,  that  it  is  the  art  cf  the 
^reat  historian  to  present  snch  previous  combhiations  and  concoml- 
tants,  that  the  attentive  reader  wUl  genermUy  discover  the  motives  ani 
cavaea  although  there  be  no  formal  explication. 

A  sensible  £a|^ishroaii  somewhere  remarics,  that  nations,  like  ind^ 
vidnals,  are  often  instigated  and  controlled  by  good  or  bad  passions 
and  habits  actinired  in  their  eariyyeari^  and  which  the  voice  of 
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son  and  experience  is  generally  ineffectual  to  overcome.  Our  Ameri- 
can brethren,  he  continues,  had  been  IcHig  educated  and  prepared  tor 
their  happy  situation,  under  a  free  government,  but  which  being  at  a 
distance,  was  so  little  felt  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  without  government  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  had 
been  habituated  to  a  severe  and  vigilant  government,  perhaps  neces- 
tafy  to  control  their  quick  sensations*  awl^t  pa««^f  ^  diiUMwittim 
natttrally  unquiet,  turbulent,  and  enterprising.  Hence  it  b  inferred* 
tliat  tiie  gcvenunent  of  an  emperor  is  better  calculated  for  the  felicity 
«f  Frenchmen  than  a  gOTeroment  of  the  people,  or  a  foveniment  of 
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^  For  guineas  full  four  hundred  fold, 
A  nn^le  farthing  has  been  sold." 

•*  Oh,  bless  the  queen,"  cries  Pat  O  Blamef, 
Imported  fresh  from  sweet  Kiliai  ncy, 
•*  How  snug  were  honest  Teddy's  lot. 
Had  he  a  butthel  of  them  got.** 

Hardly  the  gods  have  dealt  with  man, 
However  short  the  life  they  gave  ; 

For  many  a  wo  has  marl^'d  the  span. 
And  Gold's  ^e  com&rt  of  the  grave* 

When  ask*d  ^vluit  lot  for  man  is  best, 

Silenus  sagely  made  repl) , 
Not  to  be  born,  was, the  most  blest. 

The  next  was,  soon  as  born  to  die. 

Here,  ladies  all  yonr  &Toors  shower. 
Your  fiiTours  none  can  merit  mote. 
Other  ungrateful  souls,  poK  on  'cma 
Forget  a  favour  really  done  *em  ; 
But  grateful  Damon,  Us  believM, 
Rememben  those  he  ne'er  recci?^ 
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ft  18  with  deep  tegret  that  a  friend  and  fellow  student  of  Dr.  Rklir 
atd  Brown  has  seen  his  death  at  Chilicothe  announced  in  the  pmblic  pa* 
pers.  This  gentleman  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  respectable  and 
distinguished  Dr.  Browa^sf  Alexandria,  but  the  merits  of  the  son  are 
tfie  source  of  the  pain  now  felt  at  his  early  fall.  He  was  Indeed  extras 
ordinarily  endowed  hv  nature  and  l)v  art.  To  the  first  he  wasiodebt* 
ed  for  the  fire  and  beauty  of  poetry,  which  he  conspicuously  possessed, 
for  a  solid  understanding,  and  strong  correct  jutlp:inent,  fo;;  a  just  and 
generous  heart,  with  all  th(»se  manlv  and  honourable  dispositions,  which 
constitnie  the  worth  and  excelk  iirc  of  character.  To  the  latter  he 
owed  a  finished  education,  which  rendered  him  the  accomplislied  scho- 
lar, and  perhaps,  he  composed  in  the  dead  languages,  with  an  ease 
and  elegance,  not  excelled.  He  was  well  versed  in  subjects  of  general 
literature,  perfectly  well  read  at  hi&  age,  and  possessing  a  discriminat- 
ing mind.  Thus  stored,  he  £uled  not  to  prove  a  most  valuable  compa- 
nloo  and  with  the  fi  ^v  he  waa  accnatomed  to^  and  beyond  the  iufluence 
of  an  unfortunate  diffidence  and  awkwardness,  which  he  could  notsub- 
due,  when  in  the  presence  of  aangr,  though  not  a  Mnger  amoagit 
them,  it  was  remarked  by  his  associates,  that  he  scarce  ever  uttered 
an  observation,  not  worthy  to  be  rewcmberwl,  or  m  aome  way  marked 
with  good  sense  originatity  or  wit.  In  his  professioB,  though  biUa  youth, 
his  attainments  were  uncommon,  and  when  in  Philadelphia  attending 
lectures  at  the  university,  he  published  a  thesis,  as  an  exerciae,  on  the 
applicability  of  physiognomy  to  the  practice  of  Physic  This  treatise 
was  approved  by  the  best  judges,  and  in  style  is  sensible  judicious  and 
brilliant.  To  those  who  delight  to  contrast  compose  and  select  resem- 
blances in  ihchunuin  character,  it  will  noi  Ue  uuuilcresting,  if  the  wri- 
ter docs  not  grossly  err,  to  add,  tUut  lie  possessed  veiy  many  points  \\\ 
common  wiih  the  cciehrated  Dr.  Goldsmith.  In  his  beauties  and  in  his 
defects  too,  the  ilkeness  was  always  striking. 
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LIFE  OF  COMMODORE  EDWARD  PREBLE. 


Commodore  Edward  Prkhlk  was  bom  August  15,  1761,  in 
tliat  part  of  Falmouth  in  Casco  bay  which  is  now  Port  land  in  the  stute 
of  Massachusetts.  His  &ther  was  the  honourable  Jedidiah  Preble^ 
who  was  a  brigadier-general  under  the  govemmentof  the  Massachu- 
setts hay;  imd  after  the  rcvohiiionary  war  began,  ameinber of  tho 
council  and  senate.  He  died  in  tlic  yeur  1783,  u<^ed  77. 

Edward  ^reble  from  early  childhood  discovered  a  strong  dispo- 
rttion  for  hazards  and  adventureSf  and  a  firm»  resolute*  and  perse* 
Tering  temper.  Possessing  an  athletic  andacdve  frame,  he  deligfau 
ed  in  exerdon,  and  particularly  in  sporting  with 'a  gun,  in  wUch  he 
displayed  superior  skill.  His  consiituiion,  naturally  rububt,  wai  cor- 
roborated by  this  athletic  exercpc* 

 ■"'  ■■  I         ■■■■  p"-     T  "    ■.    ■■  ■■  ■ 

•  Tlic  EtUtor  anxiously  hopes  that  the  candid  and  accomplisl^cd  scholar, 
and  rlic  gx^ncrous  and  partial  friend,  who  has  so  admirably  acquitted  him*5elf 
in  recording  the  exploits  of  tlie  gallaiU  Pteble,  will  forg-ive  a  brother  for  the 
exercise  of  a  brotlier*s  jwivilege.  With  all  the  diffidence  of  virgin  modesty, 
we  h«re  voituredt  in  the  present  instance,  under  the  sanction  of  a  liberal  per- 
mission, to  vary  our  author's  plirase.  The  Biogi^aphcr  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
£ditor^psrtitlil3rtotheIloaunidionit  uid,  for  the  choice  of  one  wordt  ws 
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ills  fatheri  with  a  view  to  a  college  education  aod  liberal  pro£es^ 
Ml  fiir  his  son  Edwurdi  placed  himi  at  a  miitabie  age>  at  Diumner 
academy,  Newbttiy}  t)ien  unde^  the  of  tl^  fa^fee  Mr.  Samad 
Moody^  a  celebrated  teacher.  Here  he  was  employed  in  Latki  and 

other  studies,  and  lliouj^li  tiic  bias  of  his  nature  to  action  aiul  calcr- 
prise  proved  an  overmatch  for  the  attractions  of  litemture  and  se- 
dentary occupationi  his  time  at  scfeiool  yielded  valuable  fruit.  Tho 
fmrmrtmu  ml  pri^naty  of  fcpj^im!!^  w  ^  t^^N^ 
the  quality  and  cast  of  hia  conyi^litvi^  and  the  genetal  reaouFoet 
of  his  mind  showed  him  indebtod  to  early  ctdtnse  as  well  as  to  the 
ojjpoitunitics  he  enjoyed  from  much  intercourse  with  the  world 
and  his  standing  in  society.  He  doubtless  with  others  experienced 
the  benefit  of  having  a  preceptor  who  made  it  hia  care  and  gcatil^ 
ftUion  to  dbcQVer  and  fan  the  spark  of  honoumble  ambition  in  ttm 
minds  of  his  pupils.  He  was  particularly  attentive  to  their  chanc^ 
teristic  individual  traits  and  fond  of  vie\>  in^^  Uiem  on  the  most  fa- 
Tourdble  and  indiiljjeat  side,  lie  was  struck  with  the  marks  of  a 
fearless  invincible  spirit  in  Preble  i  and  though  aware  of  its  disad* 
lanta^  and  hanrds  to  its  possessory  was  dii^iMfd  in  this  ]fi«taiioe» 
acconyanied  aa  it  was  with  ingenuous  feeling^  aiid  a  itisdain  of  aH 
baseness,  to  regard  it  as  a  prog^nostic  of  good.  A  single  anecdote  in 
illustration  we  venture  to  record,  u  uhUui^  tliat  none  of  our  readers, 
young  or  old,  will  I'eccivc  it  in  ill  part,  or  tiiink  it  capable  of  anj^ 
evil  uae.  The  good  preceptor,  with  a  dear  love  for  his  pupilSi 
liable  ^am^^w  to  gosts  of  pasakm,  portentoii9  in  af^eannccy 
Iboug^  commonly  harmless  In  effect*  On  one  occasionf  our  liero 
in  an  encounter  with  a  schoolfellow,  had  given  a  blow,  which  co- 
¥ered  ius  i^ce  witli  blood.  On  the  boy  presenting  himseif  \i}  thi^ 


a^ppeul  to  tlie  good  taste  of  Mr.  Hi  mi:,  who,  by  the  ])y,  was  ratlier  more  att 
dieted  to  the  use  of  the  (;;iUic,  than  of  the  Latin  construction.  Iji  tlic  initial 
chapter  of  his  History- of  England,  the  fu  st  and  fairest  of  his  prmhictiorw, 
l^licn  describing  t]ie  despotism  of  tlie  druids  over  tlie  consciences  of  the  ab- 
ject jpopuUce,  l^e  concludes  tiie  paragraph  in  tlie  following  manner :  **  Thus 
t^c  bands  of  gov^ernincnt,  wUich  were  naturally  loose  amang  a  rude  and  tur- 
^^Icat  pe,ople»  were  happily  corroborated  by  llic  tcrroti  of  Suprrstition.^ 
jyioreover;  the  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Rambleraj  and  who  wiU  daao 
tp  dei^  the  Sttthoritjr  of  doctor  JoMnsoyl 
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pllgttt  bi  «c6dbly  and  BtHumnciAg  Prebte  as  the  author  4)f  his  mis- 
fortune, the  master'a  ire  \ras  raised  to  a  tethpest   ofciting  the  Bi<c- 

shovel,  he  spiim^  towards  the  offender, aiid  aimed  a  blowat  his  head; 
which,  however,  he  took  care  should  just  escape  on  one  side  of  hit 
iiiark  and  fidl  on  the  desk.  He  repeated  the  motion,  bringing  do#n 
kis  deadly  weapon  on  the  other  nde  wtih  the  utiMost  violence.  The 
bof  never  ^hahj^  his  atdtude  or  countenance,  siMn^  pcHfiectiy 
erect  and  lookin^^  calmly  at  the  assMlmit.  1  lie  hittcf,  (rom  being 
pale  and  quivering  with  i-ap^  became  instantly  composed,  and  turn- 
ing away  ejcclaimed  *'that  fellow  will  make  a  general."  Against  tilie 
Ushes  and  hdpes  of  Ins  &ther  Edward  persisted  in  tliat  prediiectioii 
ftr  the  sea  which  he  had  always  i^own;  and  leaving  school  afljeV 
t#o  or  three  years,  he  entered  on  board  a  ship.  His  first  voyage  was 
to  Europe  in  a  letter  of  marcjue,  captain  Frend.  On  their  return, 
they  had  a  severe  time  on  the  coast  through  head  winds  and  ejc'- 
tieme  cold.  The  young  sidlor  was  conspicuous  for  lus  activity  anfi 
Usefulness  in  this  trying  exigence. 

About  the  year  1779  he  became  midshipman  in  the  stMe  ship 
Protector,  26  c^nns,  comnuuuh  d  by  bra\  r  oflicer,  John  Fursu-r 
Williams,  who  has  always  spoken  with  emphasis  of  the  courage  and 
good  conduct  of  Mr.  Preble,  while  in  his  ship. 

On  the  first  cnuse  of  the  Protector,  she  engaged  off  Netdbund- 
tmd,  the  letter  of  marque  Admiral  Duff  of  36  guns.  It  was  a  short 
but  hiii  d  ibught ^^ction.  The  vessels  were  consUintly  very  near  a!id 
much  of  the  time  alon^^  side,  so  that  balls  were  thrawn  from  one  to 
the  other  by  hand.  The  Duff  strucli,  but  taking  fire  about  the  same 
time,  she  in  a  few  minutes  blew  Up.  Between  thirty  and  Ibrty  of 
her  people  were  saved  and  taken  on  board  the  Protector,  where  k 
malignant  fever  soon  spread  and  carried  off  two  thirds  of  captain 
Williams's  crew,  lie  returned  to  an  eastern  port,  and  landing  itis 
prisoners  and  recruiting  his  men  sailed  on  a  second  cruise.  F ailing 
in  with  a  British  sloop  of  war  and  frigate,  the  Protector  wai  captur* 
ed.  The  principal  officers  were  taken  to  England,  but  Preble,  by 
the  interest  of  a  friend  of  his  fbther,  colonel  William  Tyng,  obtain- 
ed his  release  at  New-York  and  retumed  to  liis  friends. 

He  then  entered  as  fii*st  lieutenant  on  board  the  sloop  of  ww 
Winthrop,  captain  George  Little,  who  had  been  captain  Williams's 
second  In  command  in  the  Protector,  had  scaled  the  walls  of  hb  pri- 
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SOD  at  Plymoutii,  and  with  one  other  person  escaping  in  a  whenj 
Id  France)  took  panage  thence,  to  Boston. 

One  of  Mr.  Preble's  ezploiCs»  white  in  tins  sCatioiit  has  been  often 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  daring  courage  and  cool  intrepidity  not 

less  iIvjlu  of  gofxl  furiuuc.  He  boardcci  and  cut  out  aii  English  arm- 
ed brig  of  superior  force  to  tlic  Wmthrop  lying  in  Penobscot  har- 
bour under  circumstances  wliich  justly  gave  the  action  great  cxiat. 
X4ttle  had  taken  the  brig's  tenderi  from  whom  he  gained  aiich  ia> 
fiMrmatkn  of  the  rituadon  of  the  brigi  as  made  lum  resolve  to  attemfit 
seizing  on  her  by  surprise.  He  run  her  along  side  in  the  night,  hav- 
ing prepar  ed  forty  men  to  jump  into  her  dressed  in  while  frocks,  to 
enable  them  to  distinguish  friend  (rom  foe.  Coming  close  u{K>n  her 
he  was  hailed  by  the  enemy,  who,  as  was  said,  supposed  tiie  Win* 
Ihrop  must  be  her  tender,  and  who  cried  out,  ^you  will  nm  aboeni'* 
—fie  answered,      am  coming  aboard,"  and  immediately  Preble 
with  fourteen  men  sprung  into  the  l>t  i;^.   The  motion  ot  ihc  vessel 
was  so  rapid  that  the  rest  of  the  forty  destined  for  boarding  mis&ed 
their  opportunity.  Little  called  to  his  lieutenant  '^will  you  not  haye 
more  men?"  <*No,"  he  answered  with  great  presence  of  mind  and* 
kmd  voice,  ^we  have  more  than  we  want;  we  stand  in  each  other^ 
way."  Those  of  the  enemy's  crew  who  were  on  deck  chiefly  leaped 
over  the  side,  and  otherh  l>eluw  from  the  cabin  window  and  swam  to 
the  shore,  which  was  within  pistol  shot.  Preble  instantly  entering 
Ifae  cabin  found  the  oiEcers  in  bed  or  just  rising:  he  assured  them 
ftey  were  his  prisoners  and  that  resistance  was  vain,  and  if  attempt- 
ed, would  be  fatal  to  them.  Believing  they  were  surprised  and  mas^ 
tcredby  superior  numbers  they  forbore  any  attempt  to  rescue  the 
vessel  and  submitted.  The  troops  of  the  enemy  marched  down  to  the 
shore,  and  commenced  a  brisk  hring  witii  muskets,  and  the  batter}* 
•pened  a  cannonade,  which,  however,  was  too  high  to  take  effect.  In 
the  mean  time  the  captors  beat  their  prize  out  of  the  haibour,  ex- 
posed (or  a  considerable  space  to  volleys  of  musketry,  and  took  her 
in  triumph  to  Boston. 

Lieutenant  Prcbie  continued  in  tlie  Winthrop  till  tlic  peace  o£ 
If  83.  This  vessel  is  acknowledged  to  have  rendered  eminent  acr- 
vice  by  protecting  our  trade  near  our  shores^  and  picking  up  a  great 
•umber  of  the  small  privateers  which  issued  irom  the  British  pQit9 
fa  the  eastward. 
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From  this  period  tlic  flag  of  our  naiiuti  began  tx>  be  displayed  in 
•very  sea,  and  her  Sthipa  to  visit  every  mart  in  both  hemispheres. 
Mr.  Preble  ww  a  ship  master  in  successive  voyages,  to  various 
plsoBSy  near  and  distant* 

In  the  year  1798,  the  accumulated  injuries  and  insults  of  the 
rulci-s  of  Fi  uiH  c  awakened  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  people  and 
govexnmcnt  of  tliis  coimtry.  The  president  uttered  a  loud  call  for  a 
mxj  and  obcained  a  hearing.  That  class  of  our  statesmen  and  citi* 
Wtty  wbo  had  alwiqrs  thought  a  maritime  force  an  indispensable  in- 
fltnunent  both  of  defence  and  negociation,  and  who  had  often  before 
pleaded  foi"  it  in  vain,  embraced  the  occaaion  lu  begin  the  good 
work.  In  this  and  the  following  year,  fifteen  frigates,  and  about 
twelve  other  vessels  of  war  were  built  and  commlssioued.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  proiq^rity  and  usefulness  of  this  infant  establish- 
ment that  many  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the  revolution^  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  maritime  warfare,  were  of  an  age  to  be  employed  in 
the  service,  and  acknowledged  the  claim  of  their  country  to  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

Of  the  five  first  lieulemoits  first  appointed  Mr.  Preble  was  one. 
Id  the  foil  and  winter  of  1798-9  he  made  two  cruises  as  comman- 
dant of  the  brig  Pickeringf.  The  next  year,  1 799,  he  received  a 
captain's  cunuiiibbion,  and  Lhc  command  of  the  frigale  Essex  of  "6 
guns.  January  1800,  he  made  a  voyage  in  lier  to  Batavia,  whitlier 
he  was  sent  with  captain  James  Sever  in  the  Congress  to  convoy 
our  homeward  bound  trade  from  India  and  the  East 

The  day  after  leaving  port^  a  snow  storm  came  on^  and  they 
parted  from  the  three  vessels  under  convoy  out.  On  the  12  th,  in  a 
heavy  gale,  he  lost  si;.^ht  of  the  Congress.  She  nnfortiuiaLely  was 
^masted  and  obliged  to  put  back.  The  Essex  pursued  tlie  voyage 
alone)  after  waiting  a  suitable  time  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  see 
if  the  Congress  would  come  up,  she  sailed  for  Batavia.  Before  and 
after  arriving  at  Batavia,  captain  Preble  made  two  cruises  of  a  fort- 
night each  in  the  streights  of  Sunda.  In  J\me  he  took  under  convoy 
home  fourteen  sail  of  American  merchantmen^  valued  at  several 
millions  of  dollars.  Ue  was  separated  from  them  in  a  tremendous  . 
gale  off  the  bank  of  Lagullos— hut  most  of  them  rejoined  him  after- 
wards at  $t.  Helena,  and  were  protected  till  they  were  considered 
out  of  danger.  He  met  few  cruibcrs  of  the  enemy.  He  gave  keen 
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cfaas^  to  a  French  corvette  from  the  Isle  of  France»i#hlcb  he  WmiM 
^▼e  overtakeiiy  but  the  wmd  dying  away,  she  eteapecllij  meatis  of 
her  sweeps.  He  arrivcid  at  New- York  near  the  endof  tlie  yeftr.  He 

hail  Ijccn  .sick  on  the  voyage,  aiid  f.ulcii  in  hcLilth  oxt  ccdiii^ly  after- 
wards. Bcin^  appointed  to  tlie  Adams  foi*  the  Mediternmeaii,  he 
was  too  feeble  to  take  command  and  was  obliged  to  i«ilgs»  her  tft 
captain  Campbell. 

In  the  year  1803  he  was  snfiiciently  recovered  to  enter  agah 
upon  duty.  At  this  time  he  commenced  a  career  in  whfch  he  ac- 
quired great  honour;  and  exalted  the  character  and  evinced  theun- 
portance  of  our  infant  navy. 

In  May  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  then  lying  in  Boston^  which  he  was  instructed 
to  get  ready  for  sea.  tn  June  he  received  orders  to  tske  charge  of 
the  S(juiidi  uii  destined  to  art  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  prepared  ;  consisting  of  seven  sail,  viz.  The  Constitutioo» 
44  guns;  Philadclpl)ia,44y  already  on  tlic  station ;  Art^uSf  18  ;  Siren, 
16;  Nautilus,  16;  Vixen)  16;  Enterprise  14.  This  force  was  com- 
mitted to  his  direction  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  effbctoany  the 
commerce  and  seamen  of  the  United  States  against  tlic  Tripolir.La 
cniiscrs  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Miditcrraneaii,  and  adjomiitg 
seas. 

The  president  is  his  message  to  congress,  October  1,  of  this 
year,  says  *«The  small  vessels  authorised  by  congress  with  a  view 
to  the  Mediterranean  service  have  been  sent  into  that  sea,  and  wffl 

be  able  more  effectually  to  confine  the  I'lijioline  cruisers  within 
tlieir  b  irVours  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  convoy  to  our  naviga- 
tion  in  that  quarter.  They  will  sensibly  lessen  the  expenses  of  the 
service  the  ensuing  year."  It  would  seem  that  the  views  of  the  ad* 
i&inistration  respecting  this  armament  were  Ihnited  to  a  constant 
blockade  before  Tripoli,  as  a  substitute  for  convoys  to  our  merchant- 
men. The  commodore,  how{;ver,  hoped  to  give  the  bashaw  othri* 
reasons  for  desirinj^  peace  with  the  United  States  besides  those  he 
would  find  in  the  obstruction  of  his  harbour,  by  carrying  the  war 
into  his  palace  and  the  streets  and  houses  of  his  capital. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  announcing  to  captain  Preble  hb 
appo!  tment,  observes,  "HeposiiiL;  in  your  skill,  ju(!L;mcnt,  and  bra- 
very, the  hi,Ljhc3t  dc!^i  ee  of  confidence,  the  pn-sirlent  hiis  deter- 
mined to  commit  the  command  of  tiiis  squadron  to  your  direction* 


-      -  «  . 

To  ft  gcntkmaa  of  your  activity  and  zeal  for  the  public  service,  to 
fommnd  your  most  strenuous  exertiodsy  I  joeed  only  infoim 

liiiiL  your  country  requires  ihem." 

Commodore  Preble  accepted  Uiis  tru^t  vvidi  mifeigiicd  pleasure. 
JHf  a  iudicious  and  spirited  exertion  of  tlu»  force,  small  as  it  was^ 
^  fippfuieDtly  inauflBcicDt  for  any  brilliaiit  exploit  in  such  a  war- 
test  b«  hc^d  not  only  to  effect  the  iounediate  object  of  his  com- 
mand, but  to  secure  public  favour  to  our  military  marine,  and  to 
cam  laurels  for  himself  and  hi.^  u.ssoc'mtcs.  He  made  welcome  the 
chance  given  hiiu  of  adding  to  the  proof  aU*eady  exisimg  Uiai  if  love 
«f  BHMiey  and  commercial  eoterprise^  are  thought  to  be  the  on|jr 
9|m|^  tniiH  in  the  American  chaiacter»  it  is  because  our  local  situa* 
6ofi  and  the  nature  of  our  policy  deny  us  the  means  of  earning  glor)-. 
^  I  aiii  iully  avvoic,"  buys  he  in  his  answer,  ^'  of  ihc  gic-^L  trust  and 
high  respoQftibiiity  cooncpted  with  thi&  appointment.  The  honour 
of  the  Americas  flag  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  i  hope  it  will  never  ' 
^  tanusbed  under  my  command."  He  felt  responsible  to  his  im- 
mediate superiors.,  He  also  felt  respon4ble  to  his  own  hi^^h  sense 
of  reputation  as  a  commander,  to  the  advocates  of  our  naval  csLa- 
hii^hincnf:,  and  to  his  puitial  friends,  who  wci-e  anxious  he  should 
be  tried  in  some  enteiprisd  of  pith  and  moment*"  He  considered 
Ihac  be  was  to  do  well  and  more  than  well ;  more  than  would  ordi- 
naiily  be  expected^  to  distinguish  himself  and  hb  compankmsi  if 
file  fieU  should  be  opened,  by  gallant  adventure  and  bright  achieve* 
ment.  Such  an  issue  of  liis  coiuniuiul,  he  imagined,  would  inter- 
est national  pride  as  well  as  policy  in  the  mainieiuaicc  and  patronage 
ti  a  maritime  force.  It  would  help  the  cause  of  those  patriots  who 
wiihed  our  nation  in  our  disputes,  not  only  with  the  African  govern* 
nentSf  bat  others,  to  unite  with  all  possible  moderation  in  councils 
and  discussions,  a  rcudincsb  lu  use  our  resources  wiih  energy  where 
they  Lcjiild  be  used  with  cflcct.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  com- 
modore Fi'eble,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  tiis  life  and  character,  to  say 
that  these  were  his  sentiments  and  foeiings  on  this  occasion* 

At  this  time,  our  situation  with  ix:s]}cct  to  Morocco  and  Tunis^ 
was  critical,  and  in  respect  to  Tripoli  hatl  been  hustilc  for  more  than 
two  years.  The  American  administration  iiad  proposed  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  towards  these  powers  as  that  submitted  to  by  most 
of  the  governments  of  Etirope ;  that  isi  to  give  them  j^resent6»  or 
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annuiiiest  in  conformity  to  tlieir  prejudices  and  halHts,  but  to  make 
an  occasional  display  of  force  in  their  seas,  with  a  view  to  keep 
down  their  demands  and  expectationa.  The  former  part  of  Ae  sgrt- 
tem,  however,  had  been  practised  upon  at  least  tiB  after  the  year 
1798  without  the  did  of  the  latter.  The  opposition  in  congress  to 
the  bmldin^  of  vessels  of  war  till  that  period,  withheld  from  the 
government  the  means  of  employing  force  to  lessen  the  amount  or 
secure  the  effect  of  presents. 

Great  sums  had  been  paid  in  apecie  and  articles  of  war,  espe* 
cially  to  Algiers.  The  new  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  who  had  deposed 
his  elder  brother,  wishiiii^  to  ^rauiv  lus  subjects — thinking-  to  scU 
his  friendship  to  us  at  a  high  i-ate,  and  perhaps  expecting  the  co- 
operation of  one  or  more  of  the  AiVican  governments,  sent  out  his 
cruisers  agauist  pur  trade.  The  United  States  squadrona,  first  ai- 
der commodore  Dale,  and  next  under  conimodore  Morris,  had 
furnished  protection  to  our  commerce  and  seamen  by  convoys  ;  and 
had  aiiiiuycd  Tripuli  by  blockading  her  principal  cniisor  in  Gibral- 
tar, and  by  attacking  and  dismantling  another.  Still  the  bashaw 
had  not  received  such  an  impression  of  our  ability  and  determloa- 
tion  to  malte  the  war  distres^g  to  him*  as  to  be  inclined}  onadmi^ 
sible  terms,  to  discontinue  his  piracies.  Specks  of  war,**  and 
symptoms  of  insolence  iii  the  other  Burbai  y  States  rendered  it  im- 
poitant  tliey  should  have  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  inconvenience 
and  danger  of  refusing  to  be  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  The 
commanders  before  Mr.  Preble,  had  urged  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
crease of  our  force  in  those  seas,  and,  if  Tripoli  was  to  be  block* 
adcd  \vii.h  effect,  had  recommended  UillI  u  larger  propoilion  of  the 
s([uadron  should  be  small  vesi>els,  who  might  easily  relieve  each 
other.  The  last  suggestion,  not  the  former,  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  government  in  the  armament  entrusted  to  our  offi* 
cer. 

Although  impatient  to  reach  the  scene  of  operation,  he  was  not 
ready  to  siul  with -the  Constitntion  Ull  the  13th  cf  August.  The 
wages  in  ti^e  merchant  service  being  higher  than  those  to  public 
ships,  it  was  found  diiiicult  to  get  her  manned  at  ail  and  still  more 
with  native  American  sulors. 

On  his  passage  to  Gibraltar,  he  brought  to  and  visited,  7th  Sep- 
tember, the  frigate  Maimona,  ^0  guns  and  150  men,  belonging  to 
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tlie  emperor  of  Morocco.  After  three  several  examinations  of 
ker  papersy  which  were  fiur»  he  dismissed  her,  though  he  after* 
vards  believed  she  was  authorised  to  capture  Americans.   He  ar* 

lived  at  Gibraltar  12th  September,  and  iiuiiicdiately  found  woi  k  to 
fill  his  hand  in  tiie  position  of  our  affaii-ii  witli  Morocco.  Captain 
Bainbridge  had,  on  the  26th  August,  captui'ed  the  Moorish  ship 
Mirboka  of  32  guBs  and  100  men.  This  ship  had  sailed  from  Tan- 
gier August  7th.  Among  her  papers  was  an  order  to  cruise  for 
Americans.  It  was  not  signed,  but  declared  by  the  captun  to  have 
been  delivered  to  him  scaled,  with  a  dii'cction  to  open  it  at  sea,  by 
Hashash,  governor  oi  I'angier.  She  had  taken  the  American  brig 
Celia,  captain  Bowen,  which  was  then  in  company,  and  which  cap* 
tain  Bainbridge  retook  and  restored  to  the  owner.  The  last  of  May 
captain  Rogers  had  detained  the  Mishouda,  a  Tripolitan  vessel  un- 
der Morocco  colours.  She  had  a  passport  fvom  the  American  con- 
sul, with  a  reserve  for  blockaded  ports.  She  was  taken  attempting 
to  go  into  Tripoli,  which  captain  Rogers,  in  the  John  Adams,  was 
known  to  be  blockading.  On  board  her  were  guns  and  other  con- 
tnband  articles  not  in  her  when  she  received  her  passport  at  Gib- 
raltar; also  30  TripoHne  subjects  taken  in  at  Algiers.  The  appear- 
ance was  that  she  liad  been  taken  under  the  inipeiial  flag  for  ti\e 
purpose  of  beine;  restored  to  our  enemy.  The  emperor  denied  au- 
thorising the  attempt  of  the  Mishouda,  and  said  if  she  was  given  up 
the  captain  should  be  punished.  The  governor  Hashash  on  learn- 
ing the  capture  of  the  Mirboka,  at  which  time  the  emperor  was 
absent,  declared  she  acted  without  authority,  and  that  war  was  not 
intended.  At  the  same  time  her  l  upiiun  certified  tliat  this  gover- 
nor gave  liiui  his  orders.  Hashash  was,  and  continued  to  be  in  the 
confidence  of  Muley  Soliman.  He  had  said  ^  do  what  you  please 
and  I  will  support  you.*' 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  commodore  Preble  wrote  to  the 
consul  Simpson  at  Tani^ier,  desiiini;  him  to  assure  the  Moorish 
court,  that  the  United  States  wished  peace  with  his  majesty,  if  it 
could  be  had  on  proper  terms^tbat  he  could  not  suppose  the  cm- 
peror*s  subjects  would  dai«  to  make  war  without  his  permission ; 
but  as  their  authority  was  disavowed  by  the  governor,  he  should 
punish  as  a  pirate  every  Moorish  cruiser,  who  should  be  found  to 
have  taken  an  American. 
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Commodore  Rogen,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  former 
squadron  under  Morris  devolved)  and  who  was  under  orders  to  re* 

tuni  to  the  United  States  with  the  frigates  New-York  and  John 

Adams,  acj^rcccl  to  I'cmiun  a  few  clays  on  the  siiiiion,  and  to  join 
commodore  Preble  ia  Tangier  bay,  to  assist  in  effecting  an  adjust- 
ment. 

On  the  !7th>  taking  into  his  ship  the  principal  Moorish  officers 
of  the  two  prizes,  he  apjieared,  with  the  Constitution  and  John 

Adaiuii,  in  Tangier  bay,  hoisting  the  white  flag  in  token  of  peace, 
but  having  the  men  at  quarters.  Mr.  Simpson,  howe  ver,  was  not 
permitted  to  come  on  hoard,  nor  to  write  except  on  uxi  open  slip  of 
paper ;  being  confined  to  his  house,  with  two  centinels  at  his  door, 
hy  order^  as  was  said,  of  the  governor  of  Tangier.  The  governor 
was  at  Tetuan,  and  the  emperor  was  absent  at  Fez  and  not  expected 

for  several  il.u 

\nothcr  act  of  hostility  had  been  done  at  Mogadorc,  by  an  order 
to  detain  all  American  vessels,  and  the  actual  seizure  of  the  brig 
Hannah  of  Salem,  Joseph  M.  Williams  master. 

The  commodore  was  confirmed  on  the  propriety  and  benefit  of 
a  hi^h  tone  and  vigorous  measures.  He  observes,  in  his  commu- 
Oieaiions  to  the  government,  that  al!  the  Barbary  powers,  except 
Algiers,  appear  to  have  a  dis])osition  to  quarrel  with  us,  unless  wc 
tamely  submit  to  any  propositions  they  may  choose  to  make.  Their 
demands  will  increase,  and  be  such  as  our  government  ought  not 
to  comply  with."-^  They  send  out  their  cruisersy— 4f  they  prove 
successful  it  is  war,  and  wc  must  purchase  peace,  huircring  them  to 
keep  all  they  have  taken;  and  if  they  are  unfortunate,  and  we  cap- 
tui-e  their  cruisers  before  they  have  taken  any  thing  valuable,  itisnot 
war,  although  the  orders  for  capturing  are  found  on  board ;  and  we 
must  restore  all.'*  This  he  believed  ought  not,  and  need  not  be  suf- 
fered. It  was  equally  disgraceful  and  impolitic  for  a  nation,  whose 
navi.^ution  and  commerce  were  second  in  the  world,  and  whose  re- 
sources of  skill  and  courage  are  abundant,  to  allow  these  barbarians 
to  think  they  might  have  peace  on  any  terms  they  might  please  to 
dictate.  U  nder  these  impressions  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  hb  dis- 
cretion, although  specific  instructions  on  this  subject  were  not  given, 
and  follow  his  own  ideas  of  what  expediency  and  honour  requii  cd, 
taking  a  iirni  attitude  toA\  ai'ds  the  agrcssor.    This  he  would  have 
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done  and  risked  the  consequences,  if  he  had  been  backed  by  no  force 

other  than  tliat  of  his  peculiar  squadron.  The  conscnl  of  coinnic- 
dore  Rogere  to  coopei  ate  with  the  two  frigates  under  his  control, 
left  no  room  for  question.  Our  ofEcer  believed  the  emperor  of  . 
Morocco  had  loog  meditated  to  make  war  when  a  pretejit  should  he 
furnished)  and  a  prospect  of  impunity  offered.  It  was  essential  he 
should  know  the  system  of  concession  was  abandoned. 

Accordini^ly  the  coiviiuoclorc  Umk  a  decided  coui'se.  He  gave 
orders  to  ins  squaidron  to  bring  in  for  examination  all  vessels  be- 
loDging  to  the  emperor  and  his  subjects;  despatched  three  vessels 
to  cruise  off  Mogadore,  Salee  and  Zarach,  and  one  off  Tetuan,  and 
entered  the  bay  of  Tangier  at  several  times. 

That  the  Tripolituns  might  not  thuik  they  were  forgotten,  he 
despatclit;d  the  Philadelphia  and  Vixen  to  lie  he  fore  Tripoli. 

The  consul,  Simpson,  made  representations  to  the  cmpi  ror, 
who  was  absent)  before  and  after  the  arrival  of  commodore  Preble^ 
explaining  our  hostile  movements.  The  answers  received  were 
general,  but  showed  that  if  he  had  authorised  war,  he  was  now  pre- 
purud  to  dis»ivuvv  ii  ^  and  if  the  oi*ders  for  the  capture  and  dctenlion 
of  American  vessels  had  been  ilie  acts  of  his  governor,  given  uiuler 
a  general  discretion,  he  would  refuse  his  sanction. 

The  excessive  bad  weather  obliged  our  officer  to  keep  harbour 
Id  Gibraltar  several  days.  When  this  permitted,  he  was  cniising, 
occasionally  standing  in  to  Tangier  bay.  On  the  5th  of  October, 
when  his  majesty  was  expecietl,  he  anchored,  with  the  Nautilus  in 
company,  in  Tangier  bay— the  circular  battery  at  the  town  W.  ^ 
S.  1^  miles  distant.  Here  he  remauiedy  only  changing  his  ground 
once  to  be  nearer  the  town,  unUl  peace  was  concluded.  He  was 
joined  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  by  the  frigates  New-York  and 
John  Adams.  I'he  ship  was  kept  constantly  clcaix  d  foi-  uction,  and 
the  men  at  quaitcrs  night  and  day.  On  tl;e  6th  his  majestv  arrived 
with  a  great  body  of  tix>ops,  horse  and  foot,  estimated  at  5,000,  who 
encamped  on  the  beach  opposite  the  squadron.  The  consular  flag 
on  shore  indicating  that  the  emperor  had  come  and  was  in  view  of 
the  ship,  the  commodore  was  careful  to  order  the  ship  dressed  and 
a  salute  of  21  guns,  ^v  hich  was  returned  from  the  foil  w  'ah  an  ecjual 
number^  as  was  the  salute  uf  the  other  frigates  in  tlic  monmig  fol- 
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lowing.  The  consul  gave  informatkii»  that  when  the  empmi^a 
minister  arrived  the  negotwtion  would  be  opened. 

A  preient  (of  biiI]ocks»  sheep  uid  fowls)  was  ordered  for  the 
wpiadraiit  •»  a  token  of  the  emperor's  good  will. 

On  the  8th,  tlic  emperor,  with  his  couit  and  a  large  body  of 
troops>  visited  the  beach  and  batteries  on  Llic  bay  for  the  piiipose  of 
mwing  the  United  States  squadron,  when  the  Constitation  sahited 
agda  with  3 1  guns'— «  compliment  with  which  the  king  and  co«it» 
as  the  consul  reported,  were  very  much  gratified.  The  prrs  t 
ai  ri\  inu;  al  ihe  same  time,  il  was  u(  knowlcdf^cd  by  three  ^uii&,  ac- 
cordiug  to  Moorish  custom.  The  Moorisii  capUun  of  the  port  and 
farveral  reapectable  Moors,  friends  to  the  prisoners  on  board,  came 
off  to  see  their  friends*  The  fiiUowing  day  the  consul  gaye  nocioe 
that  the  emperor  had  given  an  order  under  his  hand  and  prirate 
seal,  to  the  p;ovemor  of  Moj^ore,  for  the  release  of  the  American 
brii^  detained  at  that  place,  and  that  Monday  was  appointed  for  gpL?- 
ing  an  audience  to  the  conmiodore  and  consul. 

On  the  day  assigned,  the  11  th,  the  commodore,  accompanied 
by  col.  Lear,  Mr.  Morris,  as  secretly,  and  two  midslupm«i,  land- 
ed at  Tangier  for  the  proposed  audience.    He  believed  there  was 
no  danger  in  landing;  but  he  expressed  his  desire,  that  if  he  should 
be  forcibly  detained,  the  commanding  officer  on  boaixl  would  not 
enter  into  treaty  for  his  release,  or  consider  his  personal  safety; 
but  open  a  fire  upon  the  town.  The^  were  ushered  into  the  castle 
and  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  through  a  double  file  of  guanb. 
The  commo<lore  at  the  entrance  was  requested,  accoruing  to 
Mooi  isli  custom  in  such  rases,  to  dis]K>ftc  of  his  side-arms.  He 
said  he  must  comply  with  the  custom  of  his  own  country,  and  retain 
them,  which  was  allowed.  On  coming  into  the  imperial  presence, 
our  oflicer  and  the  consul  were  requested  to  advance  near  the  cm-- 
peror,  with  whom  they  conversed  by  an  interpreter.  He  express* 
ed  much  sorrow  and  reu;ret  that  any  differences  liad  arisen,  for  ho 
was  at  peace  with  the  United  States.    lie  disavowed  ha\ing  given 
any  hostile  orders ;  said  he  would  restore  all  American  vessels  and 
property  detained  in  consequence  of  any  ad  of  .his  governors,  and 
renew  and  confirm  the  treaty  made  with  his  fiithcr  in  1  r86.^Tbe 
commodore  and  consul,  on  the  peit  of  the  United  States,  promised 
that  the  vessels  and  property  of  tiic  emperor  should  be  restored. 
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ind  the  orders  of  capture  revoked.  They  proccoacu  lo  an  interview 
with  the  minister,  where  the  details  were  settled.  The  mutual 
stipulations  were  foithwith  executed,  the  Mirboka  being  apprtiaed) 
with  a  view  to  the  indemnification  of  the  captof^  by  our  ganmmeuL 
The  commodore  received  a  fermal  ratification  of  the  tieaty  of  ir86, 
and  a  letter  of  fiiendship  and  peace  to  the  prcndent,  signed  by  the 
emperor. 

Thus  by  the  happy  union  of  prudence  and  energy,  seconded  by 
a  competent  force,  we  escaped  war  with  a  power>  from  his  situatioQ 
formidable,  and  placed  our  affairs  with  him  in  a  better  condition 
than  before  the  variance. 

The  commodore  acknowledges  his  obliu^ations  to  his  coadjutors, 
observing,  «  In  t!ie  whole  of  this  business  I  have  advised  witli  col. 
Lear,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  c  ommodore  Rogers.  I  am  confident  we 
have  all  been  actuated  by  the  same  motive,  the  good  of  our  country.^' 

(2V  ettUimied) 
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3T0RY  OF  AMELIA  UOWAllD. 

That  rlandcslinc  marriages  arc  c^enerally  produclive  of  unhap- 
pincss,  is  an  observation  which  the  experience  of  eveiy  year  proves 
to  be  just.  The  act  of  obtaining  a  wife  aurreptitiousiy  is  by  many 
deemed  heroic,  and  pruseworthy;  but  by  none,  I  may  venture 
to  assert,  btit  those  whose  mitidB  have  received  an  improper  biaB 
from  unprincipled  associates,  or  from  seductive  books  and 
amusements.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  union  thus  secretly  effected 
should  often  disappoint  the  fond  and  romantic  hopes  of  the  intre- 
pid adventurers.  They  set  out  in  the  fiiU  idea  of  enjoying  that 
happiness  which  they  imagine  is  centred  in  themselves ;  and  resolve 
to  make  up  in  love  what  they  may  lose  In  the  good  ophdon  of  their 
friends.  Hence  they  are  very  apt  to  overrate  the  passion :  and,  upon 
being  convinced  of  error,  vent  their  disappoiounent  in  ughs,  up- 
limdings,  and  tears. 
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Thai  union  which  is  not  esUblislied  upon  the  brofui  baaiaoi  mn- 
ttial  confidenc€|  firm  afTectioiv  uid  inflexible  virtue^  can  never  piove 
impp) .  What  confidence  can  a  man  place  in  the  afiectioo  of  hia  ink, 

when  he  finds  tliat,  on  a  slight  pei*suasion,  she  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  ivixr  ansunder  thubu  puwcrfiU  tics,  which  duty  holds  to  be 
inviolable^  There  is  sometliing  In  ieinale  delicacy  and  virtue  that 
is  ever  averse  from  actions  that  are  not  stamped  with  the  seal  eC 
i^probation;  and  it  Is  lamentable  that  so  many  girls  shmild  be  as 
blinded  by  ])assion  as  not  to  sec  and  know  that  she  who  overstqw 
the  l)ounds  of  dutv  opens  a  door  for  tiie  admission  of  guests,  who, 
under  the  musk  of  friendship,  may  despoil  the  house,  and  dcprin 
it  of  its  comforts  forever. 

I  address  this  paper  to  those  ladies  who  have  just  entered 
the  theatre  of  life,  who  are  yet  single,  and  whose  vivacity  faaa  seldon 
permitted  them  to  give  a  serious  thought  on  tlie  subject  of  their 
future-  destiny.  A  fnic  i>;(MUit'miiJi,  yoiini^  Kuiics,  despiat  .s  every  ac- 
tion that  ori|;iiiate&  in  mcaiuiess:  and  there  are  lew  actions,  to  whkh 
that  character  will  apply,  more  despicable  than  that  of  Ibraung  a 
family  alliance  man  indirect  or  clandestine  manner.  He  knovs  wd 
feels  the  immense  importance  of  reputation  and  wiU  make  any  sa* 
crifice  to  preserve  it  untamishr  .  1  [<_nce,  if  he  meet  a  refttsal  to  an 
honourable  application,  he  will  cudciivour  to  obviate  objections  by  s 
candid  discussion  of  them;  and  should  his  art^uments  not  be  suc- 
cessful in  convincin;^  or  pcrstiading,  be  will  retire  with  mudj  prliL, 
and  ^ther  postpone  his  overtures  until  a  more  iavouiakle  perM^or 
abandon  the  object  of  his  attention. 

Fortunately  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  all  clandestine  nMT- 
riagcs  do  not  terminate  e^ally  unprospei'ous ;  and  iustasces  nuy 
be  produced  wherein  the  parties  have  proved  shining  examples  qf 
conjugal  tenderness  and  harmony.  But  these  instances  are  nrci  and 
do  not  militate  aj^ainst  my  position,  which  is— that  a  union  thus  ef* 
fected  is  dishonourable,  and  consequently  deservmg  the  highest 
censM'c. 

1  hat  repentance  which  eomes  too  late^  never  Mka  to  be  attend- 
ed with  anguish  of  mind,  the  less  able  to  be  endured  the  more  con- 
scious  we  are  of  deservinf^  It.  And  the  memory  of  former  j  oy  s  seems 

to  brijjhten  in  proportion  as  our  present  pixispects  become  adverse 
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and  gloomy ;  as  if  that  faculty  were  deputed  to  be  the  inflicter  of  pu- 
mshnieiiti  by  contrasting  what  we  once  were,  with  what  we  now  arc: 
which  leads  to  the  melancholy  conclusion— That  wc  might  have  •  , 

been  happ/icr,  had  we  urlcd  whh  iiiort;  ciirinnspLcQon  uiul  prudence. 

Amelia  Howard  was  the  third  daughter  of  John  Howard,  for- 
merly an  eminent  merchant  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Mr.  Howard  had 
the  mbfortune  to  lose  his  wife^  after  a  happy  union  often  years:  she 
«fiedt  leaving  behind  her  three  daughters  and  one  son.  Amelia, 
whose  history  I  am  abont  ♦o  relate,  was  only  five  years  old  at  this 
distressing  period ;  and  consequently  was  not  sensible  of  the  value  of 
die  mother  she  had  lost.  Mr.  Howard  being  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  feeling  the  want  of  a  partner  to  superintend  the  concems'of  his 
household,  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  months  from  the  decease  of  his 
first  wife,  introduced  a  new  mother  to  his  little  family. 

For  same  time  affairs  wore  a  very  plcusinj^  aspect,  and  Mr. 
Howard's  friends  congratulated  him  on  his  seemingly  prudent 
choice;  but  the  period  was  not  far  distant  when  alt  these  flattering 
prospects  were  t»  be  overclouded,  and  the  demon  of  discord  was 
itted  to  nsurp  the  dwelling  of  harmony  and  love.  Mrs.  Howard  was 
possessed  of  an  unf^overnabU;  temper,  which  was  only  calm  when 
no  adverse  event  aroused  it  into  action.  Such  an  event  she  was 
doomed  toencount(  r.  The  children,  in  play,  unfortunately  happen- 
ed to  be  ginlty  of  a  misdemeanor  which,  in  her  eyes,  was  unpardon- 
drie.  She  broke  out  into  a  violent  rage,  and  proceeded  to  such  ez- 
trenrities,  that  Mr.  Howard,  to  keep  peace,  and  preserve  bis  chil- 
drco  iVuin  abuse,  removed  t!icm  from  his  house,  uiul  placed  them 
under  tlie  guardiansiiip  of  a  maiden  sister,  wlio  resided  in  another 
|Mrt  of  tiie  city. 

Children  thai  are  taken  from  under  the  eye  of  their  parents,  are 
very  apt  to  suffer  by  the  chan;^.  Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  How* 

ard's;  who,  feeling  that  the  yoke  of  bondage  was  removed,  consi- 
dei*ed  themselves  as  periectly  free  to  act  as  they  pleased;  notwith- 
standing Miss  Howard  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  restrain  them 
witluii  the  bounds  of  sobriety  and  decorum. 

As  Amelia  advanceH  to  womanhood  she  gave  evident  tokens  of  * 
an  amiable  dispontion.  But  her  education  had  been  neglected.  She 
wanted  aii  aiicutis  e  mother  tu  instruct  her  in  domestic  duties  to 
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counsel  her  agAin&t  the  snares  and  delusions  of  the  world;  andf  in 
short,  to  qualify  her  for  that  sphere  in  Ufe»  which  the  foitime  aa4 
the  repiitation  of  her  £ither  g^ave  her  a  tide  to  move  in. 

Mr.  Hoxv-ard  was  a  man  of  tiie  world,  and  so  taken  up  with  iu 
concerns  that  he  nej^:lccted  his  (hity  as  a  piucnt:  and,  excepting 
that  he  liberally  pruv  ided  ior  xhc  temporal  wants  of  hii>  absent  chil- 
dren* seldom  gave  a  thought  with  regard  to  tlieir  future  v«l&re  and 
happiness*  From  this  neglect  sprung  a  train  oC  eviis»  the  malignant 
influence  of  which  he  was  destined  to  suffer;  and,  at  a  period  of  his 

life  too,  when  lie  was  the  least  enabled  lo  endure  thciu. 

Amelia  was  now  a  woman ;  beautiful,  lively,  and  engaging.  Her 
company  was  courted  by  several  young  gentlemen  of  baaHj  and 
rqnitation ;  but  her  vivacity  would  not  permit  them  to  be  i^oamora 
intimate  terms  with  her  than  mere  politeness  allowed. 

In  the  same  street  wherein  Miss  Howaid  resided,  a  young  man, 
iTiiimed  Saiindc  i  boii,  kept  a  dry-good  store.  She  hati  purchased  se- 
veral small  articles  of  him,  at  sundry  times;  but  one  day  havii^ 
bought  a  piece  of  mttsUn»  he  msisled  upon  carrymg  it  home  for  her* 
'  She  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  intention)  by  infonnlng 
him  that  her  servant  would  save  lum  that  trouble ;  but  finding  him 
rcsulute  in  his  purpose,  and  ijer  entreaties  in  vain,  she  consented; 
and  he  walked  with  her  lu  her  place  of  residence.  The  next  day 
Mr.  Saunderson  waited  upon  Miss  Amelia  to  inquire  concenuiig 
her  health.  Hence  an  intimacy  commenced ;  and  after  a  courtship 
of  six  weekS)  the  beautifol  Miss  Howard  conaented  to  elope  with 
Mr.  Saunderson. 

The  evening  for  their  nuptials  wasfixcd.  SaiiiKU  r  on  had  taken 
lodgings  m  a  dbtant  part  of  the  city;  and,  in  conjunction  with  a 
friend)  had  settled  the  plan  of  their  proceedings.  The  fioal  period 
arrived ;  a  coach  was  provided ;  and  Amelia^  placing  herself  under 
the  protection  of  her  lover  and  his  conBdant,  was  hurried  to  a 
taveni,  where,  a  clcrp;yn\aii  being  sent  iur,  Litcy  w tie  shortly  united 
in  the  sacred  bands  of  wedlock. 

« 

Saunderson  and  his  friend  retired  to  express  their  joy  over  a 
.  bottle  of  Madeira*  leaving  Amelia  m  the  chamber)  wherein  the  ce* 
remony  was  performed,  withcwt  one  being  to  support  her  at  that 

tolemn  and  eventful  period,  bh&scit  down,  and  itaiuu|^  her  head 
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upon  hep  hmd,  became  deeply  en^ged  in  thought.  After  a  few 
minutes,  hearing  the  door  ui>caed  \nth  rudeness,  she  lui  ned  hastily 
to  Icam  the  cause.  Judge  of  her  coastcniation  upon  beholding  her 
hnibaiMl  and  bis  associate  so  much  inebriated,  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficoHf  they  couM  enter  the  room.  She  started  from  her  seat,  and 
seising  her  hotinet,  which  was  lying  on  the  table  at  hand,  sprang 
out  of  the  chamber,  and  in  ua  instant  found  herself  in  the  street. 
Fear  gave  her  speed— a  few  moments  l^rought  her  to  her  ovm 
home;  where,  breathless,  she  had  no  sooner  cnteredi  than  sitting 
dmm  on  a  chair»  she  instantly  fidnted. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  no  one  was  in  the  house  excepC 
her  eldest  sister ;  who  overcome  with  fright,  was  hardly  capable  of 
ajiy  assistance.  A  clash  of  cold  water  in  the  face,  however,  brought 
Amelia  to  her  senses;  who  soon  quieted  the  alarm  of  her  sister  by 
discloaing  to  her  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Her  sister 
teptwed  her  in  a  tender  manner  for  her  imprudence ;  counselled 
her  with  regard  to  her  present  conduct ;  and  it  was  finally  resolTod 
that  she  should  break  of!  ail  c  onnrxion  with  Saundei  bon  forever. 

The  next  monung  the  bridegroom  appeared  with  evident  to- 
kens of  confusion  and  disgrace.  He  attempted  to  apologize  for  liis 
base  conduct  by  declaring  that  he  had  been  deceiTcd  by  the  land«- 
hifd,  who  had  treacherously  adulterated  the  wine  which  had  oc-> 
caaioned  his  intoxication,  liut  liiKliiiy  his  wife  more  resolute  than 
he  expected,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  kissed  her  hand,  wept,  and 
made  ao  many  protestations  of  innocency,  and  vows  of  eternal  con- 
flUBicy  and  loTe,  that  the  unfortunate  and  gentle  Amelia  overcome 
by  his  attitude,  his  tears,  and  his  intreaties,  regardless  of  her  re* 
solve,  sunk  down  upon  his  bosom,  and  clasping  him  in  her  arms 
passionately  exclaimed — "  I  submit.** 

The  sister  of  Amelia,  concluding  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose 
diis  fresh  resolve,  i^reed  to  accompany  her  to  her  new  home ; 
wheie,  after  giving  her  some  good  advice  relative  to  her  future 
conduct,  she  left  her,  but  not  without  many  embraces,  and  many 
tears. 

Mr.  Howard  during  the  above -Tiiontioned  transactions  was  ab- 
teat,  on  business,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  and  was  not  apprized 
ef  his  daug^ter'a  imprudence  until  his  return*  As  soon  as  he  arri« 
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iredy  ind  before  lie  had  Uie  kaat  intixnadoii  of  the  affair^  he  called 
at  bia)riater*»  to  Tiiit  Jua  4;hildi«ii.  Aneliat  fiace  she  had  attajpcid 
her  sixteenth  year,  had  shared  more  of  hia  attention  than  fiyrner- 

1)  .  for  he  often  dcclciinl  liuu  she  luobL  resembled  her  mother  of 
all  his  dau§;hters.  Judge  oi  astonUhmentf  ye  who  are  pareQt% 
upon  faffing  told  of  the  dugrace  of  hia  frv^urite  dai^hter.  Ue  ft^ 
cad  the  floor  fcr  aoaoe  moaentain  silance-*4iaa  hat  hecaoM  «1p 
tamately  flushed  and  pale ;  at  length  he  sat  down^  and)  with  a 
couiiUuitiicc  on  which  was  depicted  marks  oi  uuiibuai  iiiiguiUi  of 
mind)  clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed,    my  God,  is  it  possible  I** 

Amelia  now  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  her  late  conduct.  Al- 
ready ike  had  repented  of  her  indiscretion.  The  thought  of  tha 
grief  which  she  had  occasioned  in  a  tender  father  filled  her  with 
rciiioi  bc.  llci  bcclubiua  horn  her  friends,  particularly  her  sisters, 
who  were  forbidden  to  visit  her,  ovc  rwlielmed  her  wiih  uii>ii«:ss. 
She  consumed  the  tedious  hours  of  the  day,  which  wcr^  pa  tied 
in  the  absence  of  her  husbandt  in  unavailing  sigha  and  teara.  At 
length)  driven  almost  to  distraction  at  the  idea  of  her  forlorn  and 
solitary  situation,  she  boldly  resolved  to  cast  herself  at  the  feet 
of  her  father,  to  implore  his  forgiveness,  and  lo  t  ntreat  him  once 
more  to  bleas  and  acknowledge  her  as  his  daughter. 

In  purauance  of  thiadetarminationt  she  reached  hia  door^aii^ 
having  gained  admittance  sat  dowU)  waitings  with  ansdetyt  lua 
arrival.  Mr.  Howard  in  a  few  moments  entered  the  parlour:  but, 
on  beholding  Amelia,  who  was  leaning  upon  a  piano,  v,  iih  a  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  walked  hastily  two  or  three  times  across  the 
xsoom;  then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself  he  gave  her  a 
look  expressive  ofstem  displcasqret«nd  was  just  hfffting  outof  th« 
d<x»r  when  she  sprang  from  the  chair,  seized  his  hand^  and  cast«» 
ing  up  her  lovely  blue  eyes,  suffused  with  tears,  w  iidiy  and  ten- 
derly exclaimed  My  hither  1''  The  sound  of  her  voice,  and  par- 
tictthirly  the  endearing  appellation  she  uttered^  aroused,  in  t^il^ 
of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Howard,  all  the  sansibUitiea  of  his  mii 
he  broke  from  her,  and  throwing  himself  upon  a  sofa,  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  a  torrent  of  tears. 

After  this  tempest  of  grief  had  subsided,  Mr.  Howard  told  hia 
daughler  that  ha  freely  forgave  hfir*  nnd  hoped  she  wouhl  so  can-> 
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4fiet  herself  in  fiitnre  as  to  merit  his  Ibrgireness.  ^  But,  my 
ie«r,**  contmued  lie,   I  shall  find  it  a  mtMre  (Bftcuft  task  to  par- 

don  your  husband  ;  there  is  boniethinj^  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  obtained  your  liand  so  mean  and  so  odious  that  I  cannot  sup- 
press an  expression  of  contempt  which  his  ongentlemanly  con- 
duct has  excited*"  Mr.  Howard  was  about  to  proceed^  but,  find- 
ing Ameflar  mueh  afll»cted  at  his  ftrictures,  dropped  the  subject ; 
and,  after  makin(>^  several  inquiries  respecting-  her  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  her  mode  of  life,  g^re  her  his  armband  accompanied 
her  to  her  home. 

The  interview  between  the  gentlemen>  as  mi(^ht  have  been 
expected,  was  formal.  Mr.  Saunderson,  in  a  confused  manner, 
attempted  to  justify  himself ;  but  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Howard, 
who  coldly  replied,  that  justification  at  that  juncture  was  of  no 
avail:  the  offence  was  past,  and  so  long^  as  he  comported  himself 
with  propriety  as  the  husband  of  his  daughtert  and  as  a  gentle- 
nan,  he  might  depend  upon  his  countenance  and  respect,  but  no 
longer. 

Mrs.  Saundt  rson,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  became 
the  parent  of  a  lovely  dauj^hter.  Young  women,  when  they  mar- 
Tff  an^ottsly,  and  jojrfuliy  look  forward  to  the  period  when  the 
duties  of  a  mother  will  devolve  upon  them ;  and,  with  throbbing 
hearts,  haH  the  appearance  of  then*  first-bom,  as  a  dignifted  per- 
sonage commissioned  to  give  importance  and  stability  to  tiic  em- 
jMre  of  love. 

But  other  thoughts  now  possessed  the  mind  of  Amelia.  For 
some  time  previously  to  the  birth  of  her  child,  she  had  noticed 
with  concern  the  careless  behaviour  of  her  husband.  He  would 

frequently  absent  hhnhLlf  from  liomc,  mitil  late  at  night;  and,  to 
her  tender  inquiries  respecting  the  cause,  she  had  i*ercived  cold 
and  unsatisfactory  answers.  His  business  likewise  was  neglect- 
ed; and  often,  when  he  came  to' his  meals,  she  could  observe  the 
tmlts  of  dissatlsfectiDn,  which  all  his  art  could  not  conceal.  One 
day  she  beG:(^ccl  him  to  inform  her  whether  he  had  discovered 
any  thing  in  her  conduct  which  caused  him  uneasiness;  adding, 
^  you  know,  my  dear,  I  was  never  obstinate,  and  have  always 
dcme  my  utmost  to  contribute  t&  your  happiness.  If  I  have 
erred,  deign  to  admonish  your  wife,  and  she  will  endeavotir  to 
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prulit  by  your  admouiuoii."  To  this  winning  language,  capa- 
ble of  melting  into  tenderness  the  heart  of  any  one  possessed  of 
the  smailest  iihare  of  feeliog^»  SaunderaoD  rcplied^^  O  the  de- 
Til!  don't  tiother  me!  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  be  cafoled  villi 
the  sentimental  cant  of  happiness.  Go  and  whisper  such  fine 
stuff  into  the  ear  of  your  niggardly  old  father,  mid  iry  li  il  Mkilk 
have  any  effect  in  charming  his  money  into  my  poclbeu  How 
the  devil  does  he  think  1  am  to  rapport  the  character  «ad  ap» 
pearance  of  a  gentleman  without  a  dollar  ia  my  purae  V*  This 
was  the  first  intimation  tliat  was  ^iven  to  Amelia  of  the  state  of 
her  husband's  affairs.  Every  word  was  as  a  dagger  to  her  heart*. 
She  knew  not  what  to  say  in  reply.  And  Saunderson,  after  mut- 
tering somethingf  which  the  agitated  state  of  her  mind  did  not 
permit  her  to  comprehend^  left  the  hoQae« 

Mr.  Howard  had  not  been  as  if^norant  as  his  daughter  en  the 
subject  of  her  husband's  affairs,  hud  observed  with  grief 
that  he  did  not  use  much  exertion  to  retrieve  them,  tiowever^ 
one  day  he  called  upon  Mr.  Saimderson,  and  spoke  to  him  to 
this  effect)  <^  I  find}  sirt  that  you  do  not  prosper  in  the  worlds 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that  is  one  cause,  and  I  hope 
the  principal  one,  of  your  seemingly  indiiTerence  to  business. 
That  you  may  have  no  ground  to  reproach  me  with  a  warii 
of  affection  for  my  daughter,  and  a  want  of  respect  for  youy  1 
will  set  you  up  in  buBiness,  and  employ  my  influence  on  your 
behalf:  provided  you  will  pledge  your  word  of  honour,  that  you 
will  be  diligent  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  atu  iaive  lo  ihe  c  ai  e 
and  prosperity  of  your  family."  Saundcrson,  who  did  not  ex- 
pect such  a  reverse  in  his  favour,  cheerfully  complied  with  the 
terms  enjoined,  and  immediately  went  home  to  communicate  the 
glad  tidings  to  his  wife. 

Thus  as  a  tempest  was  gathering  over  the  heads  of  our  In- 
tic  huiiily,  which  threatened  to  involve  them  in  impenetrable 
gloom,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  point  of  prosperity,  dis* 
pelled  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity,  and  the  sun  of  happineis 
looked  out  and  smiled/' 

After  a  lapse  of  two  years,  from  the  birth  of  her  first  child, 
Mrs.  baunderson  was  eiiargcd  with  the  care  of  a  son.  Her  hus- 
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iMiid  ted  again  fiiUen  into  negligence  wkli  respect  to  ber; 
tfieogli,  in  comequence  of  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Ida 

father-in-law,  he  had  conducted  himself  with  more  circunibpcc- 
tion  and  cunning  in  busiticss:  well  knowing  that  a  vigilant  eye 
■wrked  his  conduct  with  {penetrating  scrutiny.  But  one  day,  in 
tm  antlKMitative  naiinery  he  ordered  liis  wife  to  j^pare  to  re- 
move  from  her  friends,  for  he  had  determined  to  resde  in  Phi* 
ladt'lphia.  Thunderstruck  with  the  unexpected  intelligence,  she 
requested  to  know  what  had  induced  him  so  precipitately  to 
Sotm  such  a  plan  of  conduct.  Amelia!'*  replied  he^  sternly^ 
^  BO  objections!  the  nejet  week  is  fixed  upon  for  our  departure, 
and  nothini<  hut  heaven  shall  prevent  us.*' 

In  A  few  clays  liiey  safely  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  Amelia  in 
thai  beautiful  and  llourisliing  metropolis  was  an  entire  stranger, 
and  had  not  one  acquaintance  whose  presence  and  friendship 
might  sooth  and  console  her  amidst  her  afRictions.  But  she  soon 
feund  that  her  husband  was  well  known  by  a  certain  class  of  peo- 
ple, who  ininudiately  surrounded  him  in  an  obsequious  mauacr, 
congratulated  him  upon  his  arrival,  and  cordially  invited  him  to 
an  entertainment  which  they  had  ordered  in  honour  of  him. 

Here  it  was  that  he  found  himself  at  home.  So  long  as  he  re« 
mamed  in 'Boston  the  presence  of  his  wife's  relations  served  as 
a  bar  to  his  iiu  liuations,  and  a  passion  for  ganunt!;,  which  he  had  • 
long  secretly  fostered,  could  Jioi  be  indulged  to  the  extent  he 
wished.  But  now  nothing  conspired  to  oppose  his  fatal  career. 
He  was  unknown,  except  to  his  old  associates  in  vice,  and  his 
deslrea  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  theiir  gratifica- 
tion, he  finally  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  the  w  retched  Amelia  a  consummate  villain. 

His  house  was  often  the  place  of  resort  of  his  diabolical  ac* 
compHees,  whose  conversation  and  behaviour  were  so  different 
from  what  Amelia  had  ever  been  accustomed  to,  that,  alarmed 
at  the  thought  of  her  deplorable  situation,  she  resolved  to  wnte 
irrnih  diately  to  her  father,  to  disclrysc  to  hiui  the  whole  extent 
of  her  sufferings,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  beg  him  to  come  and 
save  herself  and  her  infants  from  impending  ruin. 
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The  letter  was  despatched  by  the  nextpotft,  aad  in  (tae  tiM 
^   amTtd  in  Boston.  Mr.  Howard  prepared  with  ail  e«pedido»  fbit 

hifi  departure.  IVUaiiwhile  an  event  occurrcdj  compaicd  wiih 
which  all  the  former  distress  of  the  amiable  and  heart*brokca 

mm 

Amelia  waa  of  ainall  account.  « 

it  waa  now  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  aeaaon  wmanft- 
nanalfy  inclement.  Saunderson  had  been  for  two  days  atfenthre* 

ly  enguj^ed  at  home,  in  a  private  room,  seiilin^,  us  he  made  Wis 
wife  believe,  some  important  business.  The  night  of  the  second 
day  was,  aa  usuali  passed  amongst  his  companions  at  their  gen- 
eral rendeavoas ;  and  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  le- 
tumed  home:  but  appeared  much  disturbed^ insomuch  he  refused 
to  to  bed,  preferring^  to  slumber  in  a  chair  near  tlie  fire.  Short- 
ly after  sun-rise  he  ordered  his  servant  to  prepare  breakfast  as 
soon  as  possible,  intimating  he  was  going  to  the  country.  Bvt 
scarcely  was  the  order  givea  when  a  confiised  noise  in  the  street 
aroused  him  from  his  chair:  snatching  his  hat  and  coat  he  fled 
throiii^h  a  hack  clooi  and  instantly  disappeared. 

The  front  door  was  silently  opened  by  two  constables,  accom- 
panied with  a  gentleman,  who  entered  and  locked  it*  At  this  mo- 
\ment  Amelia  was  sitting  in  her  kitchen,  and  was  not  apprised 
of  the  flight  of  her  husband,  nor  of  the  admission  of  his  unwel- 
come visitors.  Her  babe,  who  was  six  months  old,  was  at  her 
breast;  whilst  at  her  feet  sat  her  beantifnl  little  da\iq^hter,  enga- 
ged iii  folding  up  her  night  clothes.  She  was  so  perfectly  abstract- 
ed from  the  world,  and  her  sorrows,  by  the  smiiest  and  amuung 
actions  of  her  infant  son,  that  she  indulged  herself  in  those  ex» 
pressions  of  happiness,  which  so  freely  emanated  from  her  heait 
in  the  days  of  her  pmsperity:  she  was  laiighinf^  aloud  when  the 
fitmngcrs  approached  the  kitchen.  Her  back  being  opposite  the 
door,  at  which  they  entered,  prevented  her  from  seeing  thems 
but  the  precipitate  flight  of  a  cat,  which  was  lying  near  the  fire, 
caused  her  to  turn  around,  and  she  started  on  beholding  them. 
Pray,  madam,  said  one,  be  not  alarmed  at  our  intrusion  at  this 
unseasonable  hour ;  we  merely  want  Mr.  Saunderson.  Bless  me, 
Jenny!  exclaimed  Amelia  to  her  servant,  what  can  they  mean? 
We  mean  nothing  more  than  to  inform  you,  madam,  replied 
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IMtber,  that  your  husband  has  committed  forgery ;  and  w«  must 
teve  him  this  instant,  for  he  is  in  the  house.  Enough  was  said  * 
for  the  unhappy  Amelia.  No  sooner  had  the  word  forgery  escv 

pcd  the  officer's  lips  than  fell  Irani  iier  chair  in  a  state  ofin- 
sensibility.  Jenny  caught  tiic  infant  as  the  motlier  was  ikliing; 
^and  the  gentlemany  raising  her  up,  supported  her  in  a  chairy 
wiiilst  the  constables  searched  forSaunderson.  Not  finding  liim» 
•8  they  had  expected,  they  left  the  ^ouse;  and  the  gentleman  re« 
maincd  to  condole  with  Anicliu,  who,  by  liib  cxcriiuns,  was  re- 
covered from  her  swoon.  He  informed  her  that  a  bank-check 
had  been  forged,  to  pay  a  gaming  debt:  that  his  name  was  em* 
plof  edy  and  that  the  sum  was  considerable.  In  a  short  time  ho 
left  her  in  a  state  of  mind  much  better  conceited  than  described. 
Her  husband  had  comiuilKnl  a  heinous  ci  iinc,and  lied  she  knew 
not  whither.  She  Avas  far  from  her  family  and  friends,  and  did  not 
kaow  where  to  flee  for  advice  and  succour.  In  short*  she  was  des* 
litute  of  the  means  of  support;  and  some  days  must  elapse  before 
her  father  could  possibly  reach  her.  To  pot  the  finishini^  stroke 
to  her  niibfurtuncs  l\\o  next  day  her  insatiable  and  untccliiiij,  la.nd- 
iord,  hearing  that  Saunderson  had  eloped,  distrained  for  rent; 
and  obUged  her  to  seek  an  asylum  for  herself  and  children  in 
the  house  of  a  neighbour. 

Amiable  but  unfortunate  girl,  hard  was  thy  lot  I  Think  on 
her  fu.10  ye  who  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  who  have  homes  to 
shelter,  and  friends  to  protect  you;  think  on  Amelia  Howard, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  independence^  once 
Ike  delight  of  the  youngt  and  the  iidmiration  of  the  aged,  redu- 
ced to  the  humiliating  condition  of  a  beggar,  and  in  an  mcle- 
ment  season,  stripped  of  her  all,  forced  upon  the  charity  of  a 
Stranger. 

The  neighbour,  to  whose  house  Amelia  went,  was  a  benevo- 
lent and  tender-hearted  woman.  She  endeavoured  to  calm  her 
mind  by  assuring  her  that  all  would  yet  be  well;  and  was  so  ve- 
ry  attentive  that  Amelia*s  sorrows  were  not  a  little  alleviated 

thereby. 

Mr.  Howard,  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight  from  the  flight 
of  Saundersoui  arrived  in  Phikulelphia.   His  journey  had  been 
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protracted  to  an  unusual  length  by  the  badness  of  the  roads;  bttt 
more  especially  by  the  delicate  state  of  his  healthy  which  had 
been  for  some  time  on  the  decline.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  de* 

scription  of  his  feelings  on  being  informed  of  the  deplorable 
situation  of  his  dauj^htcr,  or  their  affecting  interview.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  as  soon  as  he  was  recruited  from  the  fatigues 
of  travelling  he  took  her  and  her  children  back  to  Boston:  but 
not  before  he  had  returned  a  thousand  thanks  to  the  neighbour, 
whose  benevolence,  and  motherly  attention,  they  had  so  sensibfy 
experienced. 

Saunderson  after  lurking  about  Piiiladelphia  for  some  lime, 
entered,  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  Havanna,  from  which  place  he  never  returned. 

Amelia  on  her  arrival  at  Boston  was  taken  very  ilK  The  re- 
peated shocks  her  coiibliUiliuu  JukI  received  vveie  luo  powerful 
to  be  effectually  resisted:  though,  for  a  while,  by  calling  into  ac- 
tion all  the  energies  of  her  mind,  she  sustained  the  load  of  af- 
flictions with  patience:  and  did  not  yield  to  the  destroyer  until 
nature  could  lend  assistance  no  more.  After  a  lingering  ilhiess 
of  bix  iiiuiUlis,  this  aiiilaljlt  huflerer  hreatlied  her  labi  m  liie  aimi* 
of  her  affectionate  and  sorrowful  sister. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Amelia  Howard*  May  this  recital  of  her 
misfortunes  warn  the  young  and  inexperienced  against  the  de- 
lusions of  passion,  and  the  wiles  of  the  insidious;  and  if  ever  an 
intemperate  desire  of  pleasure,  or  liappiiicb^,  biiuulcl  urge 
them  to  slight  the  precepts  of  Prudence,  may  Rejection  poiot 
out  to  them  the  path  of  Outy,  from  which,  if  they  once  wandert 
the  mases  of  Error  may  preclude  their  return. 

a 
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EUETOBIC^FOE  THE  FOBT  FOUa 
LECTURE  IX, 

On  th^  Cfimtniction  aiu!  ftroper  redtatmn  of  the  various  speciea  ofver»e,  the  cor* 
rca  appucuiwu  of  t/te  poetical  pmuet,  and  the  means  of  producing  the  tkref 
great  object  i  of  poetical  number*,  Mdodjf,  Mamm^  and  Sxpreuimk, 

Hanng  addressed  to  you  a  lecture  upon  each  of  the  essential 
principles  of  correct  Liucuuun,  u  clcur  Ariicuiaiion,  Accent,  Em- 
phasis, Quantity,  Pause,  Tone,  Looks,  and  Gcstme,  1  now  pro- 
ceed to  state  to  you  the  proper  application  of  them  collecttvelyi  in 
the  mdiiig;  and  redtatkm  of  the  different  species  of  verse. 

The  different  species  of  verse^  or  poetical  compoaitkm,  may  be 
arranged  under  twelve  diflferent  heads  :^viz. 

i.  The  Epic  Poem,  and  Drama, 

3.  Lyric  Poetry >iacluding  thediffeient  species  of  Ode  and  Song^ 
3.  The  Elegyi 
A.  The  Pastxffsl, 

5.  Didacde  Poetry, 

6.  Tiic  PocUca.1  r^pi.stle, 

7.  Descriptive  Poetiy, 
S.  Allegoricai  Poetry, 

9.  Fabks, 

10.  Sntue, 

11.  The  Epigram, 

12.  The  Epitaph. 

i  shftU  givB  a  short  definition  and  exempUfication  of  each  of 
these  spedes. 

And  first  of  Epic  Poetry. 

The  Epic  Poem,"  says  the  celebrated  Dr.  Blair, "  is  universal- 
ly allowed  to  be  of  all  poetical  works  liie  mosi  dignified,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  in  execution.  To  contrive  n  story 
which  shall  please  and  interest  all  readers,  by  being  at  once  enter- 
trfmngf  important,  and  instructive;  to  fill  it  with  suitable  incidents, 
to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  characters  and  descriptions;  and 
tiiiuugliuuL  a  Ioni5  work,  to  mainuin  that  propriety  of  sentiment, 
and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  the  epic  character  requiies,  i» 
wjueationahly  the  highest  efioit  of  poetical  genius." 
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Epicf  in  its  etymology  from  the  Greek  word  tmmAwej  hm 
its  name  from  being  the  verse  best  adapted  to  leng;thened  namtion ; 

aiul  l>i  iiii;  tm  liiut  icxson  fitter  for  heroic  poetry^  or  a  poem  con- 
taiuiiig  bomc  great  action  achieved  by  a  hero,  has  obtained  Uic  title 
•f  heroic  verse.  ^  The  Epic  Poemy*'  says  Dryden,  is  peculiarij 
calculated  to  delineate  the  maimerBy  and  t|ie  Dramatic  the  paaatooi 
•f  men." 

English  epic  or  heroic  verse  is  a  prosodial  measure,  consisting 
of  five  iambic  feet,  thoiigli  to  relieve  the  car  from  an  iminterrupled 
'  uniformity  of  accent  other  feet  arc  occa&ioxuiUy  introduced.  Such  is 
£ng;liBh  epic  verse  without  rhyme.  The  measures  formed  by  riiyme 
are  either  couplets  or  what  were  formerly  called  atav^ ;  for  whidi 
modem  use  has  substituted  the  Italian  word  stanta.  Among  coup- 
lets, sometimes  the  triplet  is  introduced,  or  three  lines  rhyming  to- 
gether. The  epic  or  heroic  stanza  is  a  combination  of  verses  vary- 
ing in  number^  and  in  the  disposition  of  tlie  rhymes^  according  to 
the  poet's  foncy. 

Rhyme  is  the  invention  of  the  biu^Maism  of  the  middle  ages, 
uiul  ih  siiil  retained  by  all  the  polished  nations  of  ilurope.  It  is  of 
great  service  to  bad  poets,  for  it  conceals  many  imperfections  both 
in  thought  and  cxpres&ion.  But  it  is  a  diminutive  ornament  in  the 
higher  kinds  of  compositioni  and  has  for  that  reason  been  discos^ 
tinned  by  almost  all  EngUsh  epic,  dramatic,  and  descriptive  poetk 
In  gay  and  sprightly  works,  however,  it  is  not  without  some  merit; 
it  adds  a  dep^rcc  of  sur])iisc  to  the  sentiment,  by  the  ini^cnuity  dis- 
played in  the  choice  of  the  rhymes.  It  renders  the  compoiiitian 
more  musical  and  curious  to  common  eafSf  and  therefore  angmenls 
its  praise ;  and  it  communicates  a  brisk  and  lively  air  to  the  werd% 
by  disclosing  unexpected  resemblances  In  their  somidB. 

Whatever  is  great,  maj^^nanimoiis,  or  sublime,  is  the  object  of 
epic  poetry.  The  ca]>ital  parts  to  which  an  epic  poem  requires 
particular  attention,  are  divided,  by  Aristotle,  and  after  him  Uy  all 
judicious  Clitics,  into  the  action  or  Sable,  the  manners  or  chaiactera* 
the  sentiments  and  the  style.  The  three  prmclpal  tfkc  poema  in 
the  English  languaj^c,  one  of  which  is  translated  from  the  Greek, 
and  ihe  other  from  the  Latin,  arc  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  I m  id  of 
Virgil,  and  tlie  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton.  A  discussion  of  their  re- 
ipective  merits  would  be  foreign  «o  the  object  of  thMO  ledum; , 
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suffice  it  to  say  tliat  ihcy  are  the  most  finiblicd  productions  of  th© 
epic  muse.  Episodes,  or  incidents  connected  \vith  the  principal 
•ctloot  but  cotttiibutiiig  neither  to  advance  nor  retard  it,  are  conn* 
dered  as  great  beauties.  They  give  variety  to  the  scenery  and  re- 
lieve tiie  mind  from  too  intense  attention  to  the  principal  object  of 
the  poem.  The  family  scene  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  is  of 
this  nature ;  for  by  Hector's  retiring  Irom  the  field  of  battle  to  visit 
Ms  vife,  the  Grecians  had  opportunity  to  breathe^  and  even  to  turn 
upon  the  Trojans.  The  descent  of  £neas  into  heO  doea  neither 
retard  nor  advance  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem ;  and  therefore^  not 
being  purt  of  the  p.  iiK  ipal  uciiun,  is  an  t  j>ibodc.  1  Ik  allegory  of 
Sin  and  Death  is  very  finely  introduced  by  Milton  in  Ixis  Paradise 
Lost. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems  unitjr  of  action  is  sufficiently  evident. 
The  subject  of  the  iEneid  is  the  estabfishment  of  iEneas  in  Italy. 

From  the  beginning  lo  ihc  ciul  ul  ihc  poem,  this  object  is  ever  in 
view,  and  links  all  the  parts  of  it  together  in  full  connection.  The 
return  and  re -establishment  of  Ulysses  in  his  own  country,  consti« 
tntes  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey.  That  of  Milton,  the  expul^on  of 
our  first  parents  from  ParacUae.  The  subject  of  the  Iliad,  is  the  sn- 
ger  of  Achilles,  and  the  consequent  battles  between  the  Trojans  and 
Grecians.  Cnmherland's  Calvary  and  Klopstock*s  Messiah  are 
epics  of  similar  merit  to  those  already  mentioned.  "  The  former" 
says  a  late  judicious  critic,  is  a  work  imbued  with  the  genuine 
Spirit  of  Milton,  and  therefore  desdned  to  immortality;  though  it  has 
not  yet  met  with  the  attention  it  so  justly  merits.  ^Tis  a  poem  which 
fur  gnindetir  and  sublimity  of  design  aiKl  executiuii  will  assuredly 
rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  critic,  and  to  those  who  combine 
religious  fen  our,  with  poetic  enthusiasm,  afford  delight  of  the  most 
exquisite  relish," 

Such  being  the  sublimity  and  dignity  of  the  epic  poem,  the 
manner  of  reading  or  recitiny^  it  should  be  accommodat( d  thereto, 
varying  the  tones  and  expression  with  the  changes  of  scenery  and 
character,  though  always  preserving  a  gravity  and  dignity  of  man* 
ner. 

DramaCtc  poetry,  according  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  light 
and  tbe  gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  aflRecling^  incidents  of  human 
life,  is  divided  into  two  forms,  Comedy  or  1  ragedy.    The  latter 
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lias  alvaySf  and  justly,  been  considered  a  more  digged  species 
than  comedy,  inasmuch  as  the  high  passionS)  the  virtues,  the 
crimes  and  the  sufferings  of  mankind^  are  more  interestiDg  and 

impoi'tant  than  their  huiiiuuib,  dieir  loilics,  aiid  their  pleasures, 
Tcrrar  and  Pity  ai  e  Uie  great  instruments  of  the  one.  Ridicule  the 
sole  instrument  of  the  other.  There  is  no  very  essential  differ^ 
race  between  tragedy  and  the  epic;  for  in  both  the  same  ends  are 
proposed,  viz:  instruction  and  amusement;  and  in  both  the  same 
meuii  is  employed,  viz:  the  iniitiition  of  human  actions.  They 
differ  only  in  the  manner  of  iniiiating:  epic  poetry  employs  nar- 
ration; tragedy  represents  its  facts  as  passing  in  our  sight:  in  the 
former  the  poet  introduces  himself  as  an  historian;  in  the  latter  he 
represents  his  actors  and  never  liimself. 

The  difference  regarding  form  only,  may  be  thought  slight; 
but  the  cfffcts  it  occasioijs  arc  by  no  means  so:  for  what  we  sec 
makes  a  deeper  impression  than  what  wc  Icam  from  others.  A 
narrative  poem  is  a  story  told  by  another,  facts  and  incidents  pass* 
ing  upon  the  stage,  come  under  our  own  observatioii;  and  are  be* 
ndes  enlivened  by  gesture  and  action,  expresdve  of  many  senti- 
ments b(  \  ond  the  reach  oi  luiij^ua^e.  "  It  does  very  well,"  says 
Brydone,  in  his  Tour  tlirougli  i:>iciiy  and  Malta,  "  to  see  shows, 
but  their  description  is  of  all  things  on  earth  the  most  insipid:  for 
words  and  writing  convey  ideas  only  by  a  slow  and  regular  kind  oC 
progress;  and  while  we  gain  one  wc  genei-ally  lose  another;  so  that 
the  luiic  y  seldom  embmccs  the  whole;  but  wheu  a  iliousaiid objects 
strikes  you  at  once,  tlie  imagination  is  hlied  and  satished*" 

Besides  tragedy,  dramatic  poetry  comprehends  comedy  and 
fitfce.  These  are  sufiiciently  distinguished  from  tragedy  By  tfadr 
general  spirit  and  stndn.  White  pity,  terror,  and  the  other  strong 
passions,  form  the  province  of  the  uugic  muse;  the  chief,  ui*  luiiier 
sole  instrument  of  humorous  comedy  and  farce  is  ridicule. 

In  the  recital  of  mere  narratives,  of  descriptions,  and  of  argu- 
mentative or  persuasive  discourses,  the  reader,  or  speaker  atamls 
in  the  place,  and  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  writer;  but  in  die  re- 
hearsal of  conversation  pieces,  he  must  diversify  not  only  his  nuxlc 
of  reading  or  reciting,  in  coutormity  to  the  subject,  but  also  in  con* 
lormity  to  the  diaracter.  Thus  the  same  narrative  and  deacriptioiv 
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if  spoken  bv  different  pcrbouu^cb,  must  be  differently  recited.  Will 
it  be  suid,  tliii*  is  to  require  the  reader  to  be  an  actor,  and  to  assume 
tbedifierent  characters  of  the  scene?  Notatall*  A  reader  is  not 
qpdred  to  wear  a  hump  on  his  back  with  king  Richard*  nor  a  greit 
befty  with  ^  John  FatstalF.  Nor  is  he  required  to  saw  the  air 
with  his  hands,  to  make  faces,  to  laugh,  to  cry,  uor  indeed  take 
any  one  step  in  order  to  make  the  hearer  tliink  him  a  person  of  tiie 
drama.  Any  attempt  of  this  lund  would  be  ridiculous}  for*  speak* 
ing  successively  the  language  of  the  whole  dramatis  personas*  h« 
cannot  impose  himself  on  the  hna^nation  of  the  auditor  for  either. 

So  far,  however,  as  hur; iuilic  and  sentiment  are  concerned,  the 
reader  may,  and  it  is  requisite  that  he  should,  observe  the  distinc- 
tion of  situation  and  character.  The  same  sentiments  ought  not 
only  to  be  delivered  differently  by  different  personages;  but  to  be 
delivered  variously  in  various  circumstances  and  situations. 

Poetry  seems  to  have  been  amon^^  all  nations,  on^nally  song 
or  ode.  Instrumental  music  also,  amoni^  ail  nations,  has  been  a  vciy 
eariy^  or  perhaps  an  original  associate  of  song.  The  ode  and  soqg 
were  among  the  ancients  synonymous  terms;  but  with  the  modems 
they  are  considered  as  different  compositions;  the  ode  being  usu« 
ally  employed  in  j»rave  and  lofty  subjects,  and  is  seldom  sung  but 
on  solcuui  occasions.  Its  peculiar  character  is,  that  it  is  intended 
to  be  accompanied  with  music.  Ode  is  in  Greek  the  same  with 
song  or  hymn ;  and  lyric  poetry  imports^  that  the  verses  are  ac- 
companied with  a  lyre,  or  musical  instrument. 

The  subject  most  proper  for  the  ode  and  song,  Horace  has 
pointed  out  in  a  few  elegant  lines: 

**  €iods,  heroes,  conquerors,  Ol}'mpic  crowns* 
**  Love's  pleasing*  can  s,  and  the  free  joys  of  inne» 
•*  Are  proper  subjects  for  the  lyric  song.** 

To  which  may  be  added  the  various  pleasures  of  rural  tifey  and 
such  subjects  as  induce  moral  reflections. 

The  variety  of  subjects,  therefore,  which  are  allowed  the  lyric 
poet,  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  this  species  of  poetry  under 
the  following  heads^  viz.  the  sublime  ode,  the  moral  and  festive 
ode,  and  the  song. 
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Songs  are  little  poeticiil  compositions,  usually  set  to  a  tune, 
and  frequently  sung:  company  by  way  of  entertainment  or  diver- 
lion.  The  son^  admits  of  almost  any  subject:  those  generallf 
chosen  are  love,  contentment,  or  the  pleasores  of  a  country  fife; 
naval  achievements,  the  sports  of  the  field  and  drinking.  Be 
the  siihj*  rt  however  what  it  will  the  verses  should  be  easy,  ii:ilLi- 
ral  anci  tl owing,  and  contain  a  certain  harmony,  so  that  poetry 
ajid  miudc  may  be  agreeably  united.  Songs  are  composed  in 
▼ariouB  measures;  that  most  generally  adopted  is  the  stanza  com- 
posed of  alternately  four  and  three  feet.  The  style  of  the  moral 
and  festive  ode  should  be  easy:  the  thougliis  naiural,  chaste  and 
elegant;  and  the  numl)ers  various,  smooth  and  harmonious.  Of 
this  description  are  the  Sapphic  ode,  the  Anacreontic  ode;  and 
the  Pastoral  and  Elegiac  ode.  Of  similar  measures  to  these 
may  he'  added  sacred  odes  such  as  hymns  and  psalms. 

The  subfime  and  noblest  kind  of  odes  which  are  distinguished 
from  others,  by  their  elevation  of  thouf^ht  and  diction,  as  well  as 
iiy  the  variety  and  irregularity  of  their  numbers  are  called  Pin«» 
daric  odes,  from  Pindar  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  is  celebra- 
ted for  the  boldness  of  his  flights,  the  impetuosity  of  his  style, 
and  the  seeming  wildness  and  irregularity  that  runs  through  his 
compositions,  and  w  hich  are  said  to  be  the  effect  of  the  greatest 
art.  Of  this  kind  are  Dryden's  Alexander's  I'cast,  Collinses  Ode 
on  the  Passions,  and  that  on  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
Highlands,  his  Ode  to  Evening,  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy,  and 
innumerable  others. 

The  reading  or  recital  ion  of  these  various  lyrical  composi- 
tions, must  be  regulated  by,  and  accommodated  to  the  subject 
they  embrace,  always  endeavouring  to  imbibe  and  express  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  and  strictly  to  observe  that  cadence  and 
those  tones  afid  inflections  of  voice,  which  tlie  parucuiiir  coa- 
Stniction  of  the  verse  rcauires. 

The  Elegy  is  a  mournful  and  plaintive,  but  yet  sweet  ttd 
engaging  land  of  poem.  It  was  first  invented  to  bewail  the  death 
of  a  friend;  and  afterwards  used  to  express  the  complaints  of 
lovers,  or  any  other  melancholy  subject,  in  process  of  time  not 
only  matters  of  grief,  but  joy,  wibhes,  expostulations,  prayers^ 
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reproacheS)  admonitions,  and  almofit  eyery^  other  subject,  were 
admitted  into  cle^y.  However,  funeral  lamentalioQa  and  ailftirs 
of  love  seem  most  agreeable  to  its  character. 

Of  elegies  on  the  subject  of  deatli,  that  by  Mr*  Gray  writtea 
bk  a  Country  Church  Yafd  is  one  of  the  t>est  tliat  has  appeared 
la  our  language,  and  may  be  justly  esteemed  a  masterpiece. 
**  This,  had  he  never  written  another  line,"  says  doctor  Johnson, 
*^  would  immortalize  Gray.'*  On  the  subject  of  love,  the  elegica 
of  Mr.  Hammond  are  considered  the  best.  Monody  is  a  species 
•f  degy  in  which  one  individual  is  supposed  to  lament  the 
death  of  another.  The  celebrated  monody  of  lord  Lyttleton  on 
tfie  death  of  his  wife  is  ai  this  kind;  as  is  aUu  thai  by  Cuthbert 
2»haw*  Poetry  of  this  description  should  always  be  read  or  recit- 
ed with  gravity  solemnity,  and  even  sometimes  with  that  low. 
and  tremulous  tone  of  voice  which  excessive  grief  occasions* 

Pastoral  poetry  derives  Its  name  from  the  LAtin  word  fiaHori 
a  shepherd,  the  subject  of  it  being  honicthin^  in  pasiorul  or  ru- 
ral life,  and  the  persons  introduced  into  it  as  speakers  arc  either 
shepherds  or  other  rustics.  These  poems  are  frequently  called 
•cioguest  which  signifies  select  or  choice  pieces;"  they  are 
also  called  hicoUcfj  frwa  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  a  herds- 
nan. 

The  character  of  the  pastoral  consists  in  simplicity,  brevity, 
IBd  delicacy.  The  two  ^i^t  render  an  eclogue  natural  and  the 
hut  deMir^tful. 

Theocritus,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greaty 

is  the  first  writer  of  pastorals  whose  works  have  descended  to 
posterity,  and  he  has  been  imitated  by  all  his  successors,  parti- 
cularly by  Virgil.  Among  the  modems,  Pope,  Addison,  Shen- 
stonct  and  Phillips,  are  the  most  conspicuous,  but  above  them 
all  the  Theocritus  of  the  Germans,  Gesner,  who^in  his  Idylls, 
has  soared  with  no  middle  flight:"  Shenstone  bearing  the  palm 
among  English  pastoral  poets. 

This  species  of  poetry  should  be  pronounced  with  a  simpli- 
city of  manner,  a  softness  of  tone,  and  a  serenity  of  countenance 
accommodated  to  the  innocence  and  purity  of  pastoral  life. 
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Didactic  poetiy  discusses  some  branch  of  useful  science^ 
aome  beneficial  ai  u  or  some  system  of  priiduntial  (jt  nioi^ltou- 
duct,  by  whicJU  the  reader  may  improve  his  knowledge,  his  wis* 
dom  or  his  rirtue;  and  it  recommends  the  diacusaion  of  ail  the 
mento  of  imagination^  and  all  the  charms  of  poetical  oompoai* 
lk». 

The  f^reat  onuuneiits  of  didactic  poetr)'  arc  bcauiiiul  ^i.d  in- 
teresting episodes.  No  other  species  of  poetry  admits  so  much 
latitude  in  this  article.  Virgil  has  treated  the  whole  theory  and 
jnractlce  of  agriculture,  and  Armstrong  the  art  of  preaervtcg 
h^di.  Pope  has  designated  a  serious  and  elegant  system  of 
morals,  in  his  Essay  on  Man)  and  doctor  Duiwia  ha.s  taiig-ht  us 
with  ail  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  true  poetry,  to  distinguish 
between  plants  in  the  elegant  strains  of-  his  Botanic  Garden. 
Such  poems  should  preserve  a  dignity  in  pronunciation  auttabia 
to  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  subject,  and  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  expressed  in  so  lively  a  iiuuuur,  liuit  ihe 
things  described  or  inculcated  may  seem  present  to  the  reader's 
view. 

We  come  now  to  the  Epistolary  poem^  a  apeciea  of  versa 
suited  to  every  subjects  for  as  the  epistle  suppliea  the  place  of 

discourse,  and  is  intended  as  a  st)rt  of  distant  conversatioii,  all 
the  uffairs  of  life  and  researches  into  nature  may  be  introduced. 
Addison's  letter  to  lord  Halifax,  lord  Lyttletou't  to  Mr.  Fope 
and  Mr.  Phillips's  to  the  earl  of  Dorset  are  elegant  specimens  of 
this  kind. 

An  easy  familiarity  of  manner,  and  an  unafTected  variety  of 
tone,  according  to  the  change  of  subject,  is  here  to  be  obser- 
ved. 

Descriptive  poetry  is  of  universal  use,  andaifords  an  infintm 
variety  of  measure  and  of  style,  since  there  is  nothing  in  nature 

which  may  not  be  described.  As  poems  of  this  kind  are  intend- 
ed more  to  delight  than  to  instruct,  great  cai'e  should  be  taken 
to  make  them  agreeable.  Descriptive  poems  are  made  beauti* 
ful  by  similies,  properly  Introduced,  images  of  feigned  persons 
and  allusions  to  ancient  fables  or  liistorical  facts,  as  will  appear 
*  by  the  perusal  of  the  best  of  these  poems  especially  Milton's 
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L'Allegro,  and  Pcnseroso,  Denham*s  Cooper's  Hill,  and  Pope's 
Windsor  Forest.  That  inimitable  poem  the  Seasons  Mr. 
Thomson,  notwitlistanding  some  parts  of  it  are  didaetic)  may  be 
also  whh  propriety  referred  to  this  head. 

The  mode  of  reading  or  recit'mt]^  t  ins  kind  of  verse  should  be 
calm,  animated,  or  depressed,  in  coniormity  to  the  subject,  and 
always  aided  with  a  little  action,  which,  agreeably  to  the  atti- 
tude alieady  prescribed,  to  a  reader,  will  be  chiefly  with  the 
right  hand. 

Alle^oi  ical  poetry  and  fable  may  be  connected  tog^ethep  un- 
der one  head;  for  an  allegory  is  a  fable  oi  story,  in  which,  un- 
der the  disguise  of  imaginary  persons  or  things,  some  real  ac- 
don  or  instructive  moral  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  It  gives  a 
boundless  scope  for  inven^n,  and  enables  the  poet  to  give  life 
to  uiaiiiaiate  objects  and  to  soar  above  all  creation. 

•*The  poefs  eye  in  a  fine  frensy  rolling 

^  Dotli  glance  from  heav*ta  to  earth,  from  ettrth  to  hesT^i 

•*  And  as  Imagination  bodies  forth 

<*  The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet*8  pen 

«  Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

M  A  locai  iiabiuiion,  and  a  name.** 

* 

No  method  of  instruction  has  been  more  ancient,  more  uni- 
versal, and  probably  none  more  effectual  than  apologue  or  fa- 
ble. In  the  first  ages  amongst  a  rude  and  fierce  people  this 
perhaps  was  the  only  method  which  would  have  been  borne; 
and  even  since  the  progress  of  learning  has  furnished  other 
helps,  the  fable  which  at  first  was  used  through  necessity  is  re- 
tained from  choice,  on  account  of  the  elegant  happiness  of  its 
manner,  and  the  refined  address  with  which,  when  well  con- 
ducted, it  insinuates  iu  moral.  The  labulist  has  authority  to 
press  into  his  service  every  kind  of  existence  under  heaven; 
not  only  birds,  beasts,  insects,  and  all  the  animal  creation;  but 
flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  and  all  the  tribes  of  vegetables.  Even' 
mountains,  fossils,  minerals,  and  the  iuunimutc  works  of  natMre, 
discourse  articulately  at  his  command,  and  act  the  part  which 
he  assigns  them.  The  virtues,  vices,  and  every  property  of  bc- 
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ingS|  receive  from  him  a  local  hiU)itation  aiid  a  name.  In  shoity 
he  may  personify)  bestow  life^  speeehi  aad  action^  on  whatever 
he  thinks  proper.  His  subjects  are  as  boundless  as  creatioii»  and 
his  command  of  them  as  extensive  as  the  range  of  the  htRoaa 

imagination. 

The  style  of  fable  should  be  simple  and  familiar,  correct  and 
elegantr  Of  those  in  prose  ^sop's  are  the  most  celebrated  aad 
well  known.'  La  Mothe,  Fontaine^  Dryden,  Moore,  and  Lang* 
home  have  furnished  the  best  poetical  febles.  The  measures  in 
which  they  are  written  are  various.  Such  also  is  the  inajiiiir  in 
which  they  and  other  allt  goi  ical  writing  should  be  read  or  re- 
ckedf  al'«\  ays  observing  a  due  accommodation  of  manner  to  tke 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Satire  is  a  Und  of  poem  of  very  ancient  date.  That  whkh 
we  now  have  is  p^enerally  allowed  to  be  of  Roman  invention; 
and  may  he  distinguished  into  two  kinds.  The  jocose,  or  that 
which  makes  sport  with  vice  and  folly,  and  sets  them  up  to  ridi« 
cule:  and  the  serious,  or  that  which  treats  tiiem  with  asperity, 
aeverity,  and  acrimony.  Horace  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  first, 
and  Juvenal  much  admired  for  the  Last.  The  one  is  facetious 
and  binik  s;  {he  oLlier  is  an^ry  and  storms.  The  foibles  of  man- 
kind  are  the  object  of  one,  their  crimes  that  of  the  others  they 
V«9  however,  both  pungent  aad  biting.  The  verse  in  wfatcb 
they  are  composed  should  be  smooth  and  flowing,  and  the  Isa* 
guage  manly,  just,  and  decent.  Satire  kvi  Ik  d  at  ii  dividuals, 
and  exposing  particular  characters  is  caJlcd  lampoon-  The  sa- 
tires of  Swift,  Pope,  Young,  Drydcn,  and  Butler,  are  known  to 
every  reader,  and  will  sufficiently  exemplify  this  species  of 
composition.  Tlie  manner  of  communicating  must  partake  of 
its  nature,  and  be  sedate  or  lively  as  the  subject  requires,  but 
always  animated  and  sarcastic. 

The  Epigram  is  a  little  poem,  or  composition  in  vesse,  treat- 
ing of  one  thing  onlyi  its  distinguishing  characters  are^  bfevity* 
l^auty,  and  point.  Its  usual  limits  are  from  two  to  twenty  .reu- 
ses, but  the  shorter  it  is,  the  better,  and  the  more  perfect  The 
heaaty  required  in  an  epig^ram  is  a  liiii  niony,  and  apt  agrcenieat 
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of  all  its  parts,  a  sweet  simpUcity  and  polite  language.  Tte 
point  is  a  sharp,  liTelf,  n&expected  tarn  of  wit,  with  which  «a 
epigram  ought  always  to  he  concluded.  The  epigram  is  gene- 
rally employed  either  in  praise  or  saiirc.  Oi  ihc  first,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen,  written  on  a  glass  with  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field's diamond  pencil: 

^Aesspt  a  miracle,  Instead  of  wki 

See  two  dull  lines  by  Staabope*s  peneU  wiit* 

The  following  exemplify  those  of  the  biting  and  aatyrical 
kmd. 

On  a  company  of  bad  dancers  to  good  music  t 

How  ill  the  motion  with  the  music  suit* ! 
So  Orpheus  tiddleil,  aud  m  daiic'd  the  bi  utob.'' 

And  this,  addressed  to  a  bad  fiddler: 

Old  Oq)heus  play'd  so  well  lie  raov*d  old  Nicki 
But  thou  inov*flt  nothing  but  thy  fiddlestick.'* 

The  following  epigram  on  an  enthusiastic  preacher,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  with  Great  Britain,  who, 
in  extremely  hot  weather,  preached  to  a  battalion  of  militia  with 

a  very  ugly  negro  man  standing  behind  hin>  all  the  time  fanning 
him,  has  considerable  point  t 

•To  pi*cach  up,  friend  Percy,  ;it  thin  critical  scawM)^ 
Resistance  to  Brludii,  is  nui  quite  so  civil: 

Yet  what  can  we  look  for  but  far  lion  and  treason. 
From  a  flaming  cntkuiiiaiit  tiui'd  by  the  devil/* 

This  species  of  verse  should  be  communicated  in  a  lircly, 
animated  manner,  and  when  containing  any  thing  satyrical,  wid\^ 
an  acuto  tone,  and  sarcastic  look^. 

LMtly  of  the  E/Uiafth, 

This  species  of  poetical  composition  generally  contains  sonic 

eulot4;iuin  on  ilie  virtues  and  gt)od  qualities  of  the  drrcancd,  and 

has  a  seriousness  imd  gravity  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  sub* 
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jcct.  Its  elegance  consists  in  uner\ous,  and  expressive  brevity^  and 
ftomclimcs  it  is  closed  with  an  epignimnmtic  pnitu. 

The  following;  from  the  pen  of  doctor  Samuel  Johoioii  witt 
prove  an  elegmt  illuttradon. 

On  a  celebrated  musician: 

«ndttpt!  vboM  toaeh  haniioinoaa  could  icmofe 
The  pAngB  of  gufity  pover  and  li«]d6M  Uftt 
Ben  here^  diitreM*d  by  poverty  oo  nofet 
Find  bcfc  that  c«lm  thou  fav'st  to  oft  before; 
Sleep  uiidiitiirbod  wltUn  thb  peacefbl  dninet 
Till  ansds  wake  thee  with  a  note  fike  thuie.** 

The  following  Is  a  merry  epitaph  on  an  old  fiddler,  who  was  le* 
narkable  for  beating  time  to  his  own  mniks 

"Stephen  and  Time  are  now  both  even, 
Stephen  beat  time,  now  Time  beats  Stephen." 

There  is  also  a  species  of  epitaph  which  rejects  rhyme  and  has 
no  certain  and  determinate  measure;  bat  in  wfabdi  the  tfiction  Mst' 
be  pure  and  strong,  every  word  have  wdght,  and  the  antitheiis  be 

preser\'ed  in  a  clear  and  direct  apposition.  Sucli  is  ihc  c  piuph  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Pope  pa  a  mcmumeiit  in  lord  Cobham's  garden: 

To  tlie  niemory 
Of 

Sig"Tiir>r  Fido, 
An  Italian  c  \ir:irtii)n; 

bo  came  into  England 
Mot  to  bite  us,  like  most  of  his  country  meii. 
But  to^gftin  an  honest  livelihood. 
He  hunted  not  after  fiune 
Tet  aequbcd  it; 
Regardlen  of  the  praise  of  his  fiienda, 
But  moat  aennble  of  their  knre: 
Though  he  lived  amoa^  the  great 
Be  neither  learned  nor  flattsKd  any  vice. 
He  was  no  bigot. 
Though  he  doubted  of  none  of  the  thirty^une  articles. 
And  if  to  follow  nature 
And  to  reipeet  tiie  bws  of  aociely 
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Be  piiilosophy, 
He  was  a  perfect  phik>8opber« 
AfiMtbAikfineod, 
Ab  agreeable  coinpankui« 
A  loving  bmband ; 
DistingMished  by  a  mimacius  ofi*apring» 
Ail  wliich  he  lived  to  aee  take  good  couraes. 

In  hia  old  age  he  letizvd 
To  the  house  of  a  clergyman  in  the  country, 
"Where  he  fimahed  hu  eartiily  race. 
Aid  died  an  honour  and  example  to  the  wliole  apeeies. 

Reader, 

Thia  iloiie  is  guiltleaa  of  flsttetys 
JPor  he»  to  whom  it  ia  inaoribed, 
Waa  not  *  man, 
Bata 

Grey-homd. 

This  ^ecies  of  po^try^  whether  aerious  or  latyrical  should  al- 
ways be  read  with  s  gravity,  dignity,  siowiiets  and  distinctness  of  ar- 

ticuiation  suited  to  its  nature  and  application. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  different  species  of  poeuy,  and  tliese 
the  eharaGtofialic  aiodes  of  reading  or  recitiog  them.  The  distinc* 
taons  of  measure  as  aoeommodated  to  mious  subjects  has  been  al« 
ready  descanted  on.  Their  combination  in  the  same  poem  is  frequent- 
ly advantageous.  For  instance,  in  Alexander's  Feast,  Vwc  pot  t  m  de- 
scribing tlie  descent  of  Jupiter  to  Olympia,  and  the  ambitiuu  uf  liic 
hero  to  imitate  the  god,  employs  the  4jgmtf  of  iambic  measures 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  subjoctt  and  nothing  can  be  more  sim- 
ple and  maj  estic  Chan  the  ozpresiiim  t 

*The  iiatfuag  cvo»4  sdnie  the  lof^  aonnd, 
A  preaenl  dei^!  Ihc7  aheot  aroond; 
"  A  pteacnt  datyl  the  vwdlod  looA  raheund. 

With  nwiih'd  ears 
The  monarch  hean, 
Aiatmini  the  god, 
Aflecta  to  nod. 
And  aeema  to  shake  the  spheres.'' 

The  magnificence  of  this  scene  is  contrasted  with  the  revelry  of 
ftbe  joys  of  Bacchus.  The  measure  also  Is  oontrasted»  and  ite  poet 

DOW  assumes  the  brisk  trochaic. 
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•«  Bacchus,  enr  ftir  Md  ««cr  jomg't 

HMdiip  joyi  did  fint  cMdMBt 
HmtJbnu^  btenuigBjMPe  » fyewmtw 
ftanking  it  the  wMiei^i  jili  miih  » 

Bich  the  ticMOtCt 

Bw«et  the  pieuun^ 
Sweet  is  fileaJiire  after  pttin." 

This  social  scene  is  hu^ppiiy  t  uiiiruiUcl  wiih  tlic  luclaiicholy  futc 
of  Darius,  and  both  the  seutiiuents  aod  llic  v^rsificauon  stron^j 
'  prompt  commiseFation  and  sympathy: 

^  He  sung  Durius  great  and  f^ood^ 
By  too  eevcfe  a  &le^ 
FaU'B,  feU*ii,  fUl*iw 

Fall'n  from  his  high  estate 

And  weltering  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed. 
On  the  b:u-e  earth  exj)()se(l  he  lies, 
With  not  one  trit  iid  to  close  his  eyes." 

The  hero  is  next  inflamed  vrith  tore,  and  then  with  revenge  so  lie- 
lent  as  to  rise  to  fury.  He  will  bum  the  Persian  cities,  and  exlip- 
pate  th^  name  from  the  face  of  the  earA.  The  violence  of  thb 

freni^y  is  happily  secondc^l  by  the  rapidity  of  anapaestic  measure 

*•  BeTcngpe !  reten^- !  Timotheus  oriesi 

See  the  Furies  arise ! 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rcsTt 

Bw  tbay  hats  in  their  hair. 
And  the  ipaiUes  that  flash  from  their  ejet. 

Behold  how  they  tots  thdr  Imehet  on  ht^^ 

How  they  point  to  tlic  Persian  abodes, 
And  g'Utteriu','-  temples  of  tlieir  hostile  gods ! 
The  princes  ui>j)hiu(l  with  :i  furious  joy; 
And  tlic  king-  seizM  u  ilambeuu  willi  zcjd  to  destroy; 
Thais  led  the  way 
To  hg-ht  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  Ukc  another  Uekn,  fir'd  another  Troy.** 

This  ode  dees  the  greatest  honour  to  the  genius  of  Dryden*  It  is 
finished  in  every  respect  in  the  moit  peHect  manner;  aad  no  bth 

guage  perhaps  can  present  any  production  of  the  kind  more  correct 
aiul  pix>p€r.  Such  uiul  so  various  are  the  different  kinds  of  verse,  and 
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iSm  powerful  the  expmaioii  eammnnicled  to  thma  by  a  jndkioat 
apidkaticnof  the  <Hflereiit  poetical  The  nature  of  the  poetkal 
pames,  the  caesural^  demicaesiirBl/and  final  having  been  already  ex« 

plaiiK  d  in  lecture  6th,  ii  caiuiot  be  neccs.sa.i  v  here  to  repeat  them ; 
sulBcc  it  to  say,  that  to  form  lines  of  the  first  melody,  the  cae&ura 
must  be  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  of  the  thmi  foot,  or  m  the  mkl« 
die  of  the  third ;  that  the  final  and  caesural  pauses  constitute  in  a  great 
measure  not  only  the  melody  but  the  harmony  of  verses,  because 
the  beauty  of  proportion  la  the  members,  accoixling  to  tliese  divi- 
sions, ib  luunded  in  nature. 

When  men  express  their  sentiments  by  words  they  naturally  fall 
into  that  sort  of  movement  of  the  vdce  which  is  consonant  to  that 
produced  by  the  emotion  in  the  mind ;  and  the  dactylic  or  anapaestict 
the  trochaic,  iambic  or  spondiuc  prevails,  even  in  common  discourse, 
according  to  the  hiiVerent  lauturc  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  To 
imitate  nature  therefore  the  poet  in  arranging  his  words,  in  the  ar- 
dfidal  composition  of  verse,  must  take  care  to  make  the  movement 
oomspond  to  the  sentiment,  by  the  proper  use  of  the  several  kinds 
•f  isets  and  this  is  the  first  and  most  general  source  of  espresuon  in 
oumbers.  This  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  preceding  ode  of 
Dry  den,  in  wiiich  the  stanzas  arc  composed  in  iambic,  trochaic,  or 
anapaestic  verse,  according  to  the  subject  expressed.  As  also  in  this 
hne  of  Mihon,  in  which  the  vast  dimcfistaiis  of  Satan  are  shown  by 
an  uncommon  succ^ion  of  hmg*  syllables,  which  seem  to  detain  us 
Id  survey  the  huge  archfiend,  in  his  fixed  posture. 

» 

«  8s  sMch*d  oBt  huge  m  length  the  ftrch  fimdlBj.** 

The  three  great  objects  of  poetical  numbers,  or  the  advantages 
to  be  olitained  by  restricting  compositbn  to  the  laws  of  versification^ 
are  melody,  harmony,  and  expression.  By  the  first  is  meant  a  pleas- 

inp  effect  produced  on  the  ear  by  cui  iipi  arrangement  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  verse  according  to  the  laws  ol  measure  and  movement. 
Melody  with  respect  to  music  is  produced  by  a  single  instmmenti 
and  is  ahmys  pleasing,  if  the  notes  sounded  are  so  judicioualy  ar« 
Migod  at  to  be  expressive  of  the  sentiment  intended  tobe  conveyed. 
Thus  notes  judiciously  arriincjed  ia  u  11^.1  key  are  expressive  '>f  sor- 
rowful auid  plaintive  emotions.  Those  in  a  shaip,  of  gay  and  lively. 
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hy  harmoay  » rmmuk  an  effect  produced  by  en  actiim  of  the  miBd 

in  comparing  the  different  members  of  a  verse  witli  each  otlier  and 
perceiving  a  due  and  beautiful  proportion  between  them.  Melody 
may  be  produced  by  one  instrument ;  but  hai  mony  implieaa  combi* 
netion  of  agreeable  Bounds:  and  as  this  k  the  case  bi  nmii£,ao  hmim 
the  conatniction  and  reading  of  verK)  where  the  lines;  whether  in 
bfamk  verse  or  rhyme,  are  discovered  by  the  hearer  to  pesaew  die 
same  lenpfth  ornuniberof  feet  By  expression  ismeaiit  buch  a  choice 
and  arraiv  ( nnciit  of  the  constituent  parts  of  verse  as  serve  to  ilhis* 
trate  and  enforce  the  thought  or  the  sentiment  of  the  wriler.  Thia 
is  exemplified  hf  Mihon  in  the  b^^^nnlng  of  his  AUegm. 

Hence  loathed  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bofn. 
In  SQrgian  cave  foriom, 

'Mongst  honid  thapes»  sod  ihfklcs,  and  ligiits  udMf^, 
Find  cut  loste  mfecsouth  ceil# 
Where  bioodieg  Dsdtess  qitasds  Ida  jeileai  «h 
And  the  night  ravea  riagsi 
There  under  cboa  ihadeiy  and  low4irow*d  rocks 
Aa  ragged  as  thy  locksy 

bi  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  ftee^ 

In  heaven  y*clept  Euphrosyne^ 

And  by  men,  heaiKaiiag-Mitth» 

Wboia  lovely  Venns  at  a  faMi 

Witli  two  sister  Graces  note 

To  iv}  -crowned  Bacchus  bore. 

Haste  thee,  nymijli !  and  brin^  witli  Uiee 

Jest  and  youUiful  Jollity, 

Quips,  and  Cnmks,  and  wanton  Wilrs, 

Nods,  and  Hct  kv,  and  w!\  atJied  Snules, 

Such  as  han^  on  Ht  Ijl's  clicck 

And  love  to  live  iu  dimple  sleek ; 

Spoil,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 

And  Ijnigbter  holduig  both  bis  aidca.*' 

Where  these  poetical  pauses,  and  these  essential  principles  of 
veme,  viz.  melody,  hai  moiiy»  and  expression  are  attended  to  and 
produced)  there  the  influence  of  poetic  numbers  must  he  imsifltibly 
plcasbg  and  powerful. 
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NATURAL  IQBTORT— FOR  THE  POUT  FOUO. 

thori  account  oj  t/w  cataract  of  Teqitemlama,  three  degrees  north  of  the  feif^ 
near  t»  the  ci^     SmUa  iV  tk  JBoj^otd,  kingdom  ^JVcw  Orenada» 

Having  conversed  a  considerable  time  with  a  Mexican  gen- 
tleman relative  to  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  wliich  he  visited  in 
AsgM  of  last  year;  he  entirely  agreed  with  me  that  it  is  an 
e^ect  trttly  worthy  of  being  seen.  That  the  fatigues  of  the  jour* 
nay  irsre  amply  rocompensed  by  a  view  of  the  romantic  beau- 
ties of  the  shores  of  the  Mohawk  river;  by  the  lively  and  cheer* 
in^  sight  of  numerous  new  towiis,  and  villages,  that  have  arisen, 
as  if  by  magic,  on  grounds,  tliat  but  a  few  years  ago  were  scarce- 
ly  pressed)  but  by  the  feet  of  the  wandering  aborigine;  by  the 
espaaded  lakes  that  frequently  meet  the  eye  like  mirrors  beaming  ' 
in  the  midday  sun;  by  the  unexampled  torrent  of  the  river  Niagara 
itself,  which  rusiiLS,  whirls,  aiul  luiublcs  uvtr  the  rocks  for  the 
space  of  half  a  mile,  before  it  precipitates  itself  into  the  unfa- 
thonaabAft  gulf  below ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  stupendous  prospect  of 
sncli  an  Immense  body  of  water  rushing  through  the  air  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fiffy  feet;  whose  inexpressibly  rapid 
motion  carries  the  eye  alonj^  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  resistance, 
and  forms  the  most  lively  contrast  witJi  the  iiuuiovable,  and  deep- 
ly rooted  beds  of  stone  that  compose,  on  each  side,  the  bounda* 
rtea  of  the  tremendous  yawning  chasm. 

I  asked  htm  if  the  southern  world  contained  any  thing  equat 
to  those  falls?  He  said  it  did;  and  that  he  would  bring  mc  writ- 
ten proofs  of  his  assertion.  He  complied  with  his  promise,  and 
put  into  my  hands  the  6th  and  8th  vol.  of  a  work  entitled  ^<  Mer- 
curio  Peruano,"  written  in  Spanish,  and  published  in  Lima. 
From  No.  307  of  the  6th  vol.  37th  December  1 793, 1  have  translated 
the  following  account  of  the  cataract  of  Tequendama,  by  a  per- 
son who  frequently  visited  it  in  his  youth.  1  cdiisidcr  this  won-  ' 
derfnl  work  of  nature  in  some  manner  unknown,  although  an  ac- 
count of  it  was  published  in  the  year  1771,  the  knowledge  of  it 
has  not  reached  many.  I  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the  natureof 
the  work  in  which  the  description  was  written  being  more  pccu« 
i'.j.rly  adapted  to  the  perusal  of  monks,  than  to  any  other  protcs- 
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»ion,  though  even  not  to  all  of  these.  Such  subjects  belonfl  to 

natural  history,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  hold  an  honoura- 
ble place  in  that  of  ihc  kiii^dom  of  New  Grenada  about  to  be  pub* 
lishcd  in  Madrid,  written  by  the  eminent  scholar  doctor  Joseph 
Qelestioo  de  Mutis*  "  It  is  roost  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Leap  of  Tequendamay  derived  from  the  form,  or  seat  where 
it  is  found,  which  has  become  famous  on  account  oi  ihh  woiideri 
as  scarcely  any  of  the  viceroys  whom  the  sovereign  has  destined 
to  the  government  of  that  lungdom»  hare  failed  to  visit  it.  It  vu^ 
easily  be  supposed  what  numbers  join  in  tboae  excimiaaa.  Na- 
ture appears  to  have  contributed  to  facilitate  the  eimwination  of 
this  her  wonderful  work;  it  being  but  u  ihort  dibiaiice  from  the 
capital,  and  the  ground  so  favourable,  that  with  all  easeyand 
^  without  risky  you  may  ride  to  the  Farm  in  a  carriage.  Tkmn  yoa 
find  a  spacious  and  handsome  country  house^  capable  of  contain, 
ing  a  f-reat  many  people.  Thence  yon  go  on  borveback  lu  the 
falls.  After  you  have  passed  the  river  on  a  l^alsa,*  and  vour  hor- 
ses by  swimmiiig,  you  enter  on  a  mountam  as  umbrageous,  aa  it 
is  delight fuh  The  whole  road  offers  the  moat  agreeable  pm* 
pacts.  The  exquiaitc  perfume  of  plants,  the  haimonioua  and  va- 
ried songs  of  numerous  birds,  the  delightful  temperature  of  the 
air;  attd  finally,  every  tiling  unites  to  render  the  jaunt  most 
agreeably  amusiiig. 

The  cataract  is  about  six  miles  from  the  iiottse.  Before  you 
arrive  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  steps  from  it,  there  is  & 
plainy  where  the  declivity  of  the  road,  which  is  of  easy  descent, 
termmates.  It  is  less  than  a  half  a  quarter  of  a  k  a.^  ue  in  ch  cum- 
fercnce;  of  a  circular  from,  and  bkirted  witli  trees,  whose  cleva* 
ted  tops  form  natural  umbrellas,  that  shelter  you  bom  the  sun, 
and  even  from  the  rain.  In  this  rural  spot,  itiscustomaiy  to  gnci* 
fy  the  appetite  by  partaking  of  a  repast;  to  which,  every  thing  . 
around  seems  to  invite  you.  Hence  you  go  down  to  the  talis 
on  foot,  amidst  trees  as  heretofore;  when  after  a  few  steps  you 


•  Balsa  is  a  raft  or  float  nuwic  of  Urgt;  rushes  and  gourds,  which  the  In- 
diias  propel  by  paddling  with  their  haniU ;  tlieir  bodies  being  partly  in  tiic  wa- 
ter. 
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are  suddenly  struck  with  a  dftzzlin^  light  occasioned  by  the  small  ^ 

paiticlcs  of  water  reduced  to  vapour  by  their  concussion  on  the 
rocks.  The  father  Alonzo  de  Zamora  speaking  of  the  river  of 
Bogot^y  which  forms  the  cataract^  says,  ^  With  the  impetus  that 
the  eompressed  waters  of  the  rirer  descend*  they  cQme  dash* 
ing  by  iimumembte*  cliffs  covered  with  beautiftil  trees,  and 
sweeping  over  rocks,  flow  rapitlU  on,  until  they  are  precipitat- 
ed down  the  famous  Leap  of  Tcqucadama,  celebrated  as  one  of 
tlie  WQiiders  of  nature.  Confined  to  a  single  channel,  it  is  pro* 
pdled  M  water  poured  out  of  a  pitcher,  forming  a  portion  of  a 
circle,  which  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  and'  twenty  fathoms  in 
iicighl,  wiLh  as  iVi'^hUul  a  noise  as  those  of  the  Nile  air  haiii  to 
niiake.  It  falls  into  a  beautiful  basin,  that  is  more  than  a  league 
IB  «imiilifennice.  Oeoerally  it  cannot  be  seen  very  late  in '  the 
daf)  because  the.  fall  of  such  a  vast  body  of  water  forms  mists 
that  enbarraos  the  sight.  But  in  the  morning  it  is  delight* 
fully  entertaininp;,  for  the  fluid  in  passint^  throu^;li  the  air 
is  divided  into  minute  particles,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
produce  many  rainbows.  These,  in  the  basin,  add  further  to  its 
beaitt^.  Our  admiration  is  augmented  by  the  prodigious  walls 
of  BtoDei  th«t  art  could  not  have  rivalled  in  regularity.  Their 
heights  are  every  where  covered  by  towering,  and  leafy  trees, 
filled  with  beautiful  ilowcrs  of  various  kinds.  A  natural  Paradise 
inhabited  by  different  species  of  birds,  who  mingle  their  songs 
to  ceiebrate  this  wonderful  work  of  nature." 

The  following  more  accurate  account,  and  measurement  of 
Tequendama,  was  made  by  the  colonel-commandant  of  the  roy- 
al corps  of  artillery,  Don  Doniiuy;o  Esquiaqui,  and  bcni  wiih  the 
plan  of  the  falls,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in  L790,  from  Uie  same 
work  No.  379, 1 1th  August  1793,  vol.  8th. 

^  From  tlie  surface  of  the  river  above,  to  the  first  shelf,  five 
fathoms.*  From  the  first,  to  the  second  shelf,  thirty -nine  fath- 
oms. From  the  second,  to  the  boiioni  the  La  sin,,  eighty -nine 
and  a  half  fathoms.  Total,  133  and  a  half  iathoms.  From  which 

I  —  Ill  I  I  mn^ui  *  HI      I  I  I  I  -  ■   •    I        ■  „^ 

*  This  niuit  have  been  messlired  by  the  French  foot,  at  it  then  sgvees  with 
the  eerollaiy.  ' 
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deductthe  depth  of  tiie  basin,  from  the  snrfece  of  the  water,  twen- 
ty fathoms;  v.  hich  leaves  the  height  of  tlit  falls, iroiu  tl.c  uatural 
bed  of  the  river  above,  to  the  inferior  current,  where  it  l]ows  in 
the  vaUe^s  one  hundred  thirteen  mnd  «  Aa(f  Jmthtm:  ¥wam  Uw 
•tatementf  it  indubitably  apfieara  thai  our  ftll  of  Toqm«diBM> 
it  the  most  beautlftil  and  stupendous  eatamct  yet  known  In  the 
world;  and  that  the  writers  who  have  described  it,  have  ju&Uy  ap- 
plied to  it  the  title  of  a  wonder.*' 

Corollary*"^ 


Cataraf  t  of  the  Cohocs  nt  ar  Albany  state  of  New-York  75 
Do.  Niagara  (including  the  upper  contiguous  rapid)  184 
Do.  Terni— 4n  the  road  to  Rome  aao 
Do.  Tequendamm  in  the  rirer  Bogoti  M9 
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AN  ORATION 

ON  THKMOHAL  tKFX.t7EKCEOF  MEMORY,  DELIVERED  AT  KASSAC- 
COLLEGE^  FRIKCETO^r,  ON  THE  EVENING  PRECEDING  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  1809,  OT  GEORGE  MIFFLIN  DALLAS,  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

In  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  the  present  exercise,  recurring  to 
all  that  I  had  read,  and  thought,  and  heard,  I  was  naturally  led  to  a 
comdderation  of  Memory  itself,  as  a  source  of  pleasure  or  of  pain. 

Through  the  medium  of.,  miid  and  benculciii  iijii|>i  i,  uik-  po- 
et beholds  in  Alcmory  iioti.in^  but  ils/./ra.v?/7  rAf ;  while  another,  ur*- 
der  the  influence  of  a  sad  and  sombre  habit,  contemplates  nothing 
butiti  fiaitu.  Dazsled  by  the  illusions  of  sentiment^  or  fascinated  by 
the  charms  of  verse,  the  nobler  attributes  of  memory  have  been 
overlooked.  The  aficciions  common  to  luiii.anity,  instead  of  the 
qualities  peculiar  to  the  individual,  have  been  selected  for  itii  opera> 
tlons ;  and  the  resulting  dispensations  of  pleasure,  or  of  pain,  have 
been  referred  to  a>kAy«iVa/,  rather  than  to  a  moral  cauee. 
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B«t  la  the  cvdimuy  retrospect  q£  U&y  the  subjeole  of  Memory 
are  the  eeme  to  the  good  and  the  bad,  to  the  weak,  and  the  wise. 

Kvciy  num  is  capable  of  the  sensations,  which  arise  Irom  dis- 
appointed hope>  or  gratified  ambition;  ftt»m  the  loss  ot  fricudS)  or 
the  ^fiiMwyph  of  enemies;  from  the  frolics  of  youths  or  the  solid* 
tndee  of  age.  To  attiibttte  therefore  the  pleasurea  and  the  pains  of 
mem^fy  to  such  sources,  is  only  to  recognize  the  universal  law  of 
nature.  But  when  memory  is  considered  as  a  mora/  agent y  dii,ci  iiiU- 
nating  between  the  effects  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  it  wiU  be  foundy 
.  that  the  virtuout  cannot  feel  its  pains,  nor  the  twcsou*  enjoy  its 
pleaevfos;  far  the  good  m|ui  meditates  upon  the  past,  with  the 

t 

ncTer  ftUIn^  solace  of  conscious  rectitude;  while  the  only  atten- 

dant  upon  the  bad  nia.u'b  lemembrance,  is»  au  uaxious,  though  in* 
effectual,  wiah  to  forget,  ' 

MemQrtff  in  its  mere  mechanical  application,  as  a  depositary  ol 
hnowMgei  or  as  n  tablet  of  eTonts,  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  dis* 
tingolahed  fiiculties  of  the  mind.  But  the  capacity,  in  which  it  be- 
comes the  efficient  miniater  of  conteiencey  renders  it  far  more  in- 
teresting to  mankind,  tlmn  all  the  acquirements  of  science,  or  all  the 
enjoyments  of  sense.  In  th^  diftpoution  of  timef  Providence,  iusc- 
pambly ,  mingles  with  the  firttenif  a  leflection  upon  the  and 
an  anticipation  of  the  future  i  rendenng  exittenee  forever  depen- 
dant, for  its  weal  or  its  wo,  on  the  tho(i^ht  of  what  it  has  been,  or 
of  wliLil  it  niuy  be.  The  same  iuipai  Lial  vvic»doiu,  iiivuiiably  connects 
the  hofie  <f  blUa^  with  the  recoiiectiuns  oldescrt^  and  y<?ar  ofevil^ 
<with  the  compunctions  of  iniquity.  Hence  arises  the  morai  In* 
Jtuence  memory:  for  man  convinced  that  wealth  and  powcTf 
that  genius  and  learning,  do  not,  in  themselves,  constitute  fieaee 
of  mind y  will  the  more  readily  be  induced  to  act  well,  that  he  iiiay 
think  well}  or,  in  other  words,  will  learn  to  be  good,  in  order  to  be 
iiappy. 

It  is,  then,  not  the  fioBeeseion^  but  the  emfthyment^  <ii  Fortune's 
gifts;  not  the  refiuiaiicn^  but  the  exerche,  of  virtue  and  of  talents, 
that  must  supply  the  memory  mth  its  stores  of  pleasure  and  of 
pain.  Enter  tlic  temple  of  Fame^  and  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen, 
tlie  philosophers  and  poets,  whose  deeds  and  works  are  consecrated 
there,  mark  how  many  lived  to  glory,  how  few  to  happiness. 
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The  conqueits  of  Alexander  nndemd  liiii  mme  mmwtaii  tail 
a  reflectioii  upon  hit  fiilliss  and  hU  vkea*  fcadmd  lut  exMlMKe 

wretched. 

The  accomplished  Caesar^  at  the  summii  oi  liis  aiubiuoii,  blush- 
ed for  tlie  ails,  by  which  his  miUliuy  popuiatiiy  was  attaiDed;  gnn&« 
ed  beneath  the  weight  of  the  gidhy  motlvea  that  formed^  and  thai  dsa* 
troyedy  the  aaaociatioii  of  the  firat  triumvirate;  and  wbm  he  pamd 
the  Rubicon,  left  the  faappiiieaa  of  the  man,  with  the  idchfty  of  tlx 
tizcny  behind. 

Waa  Bacon 

*  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest,  of  mankind 

Was  Bacon  happy?  His  inLellcctual  po^vL'l•^  adorned  and  impro- 
ved the  world ;  but  the  feeiiugft  of  mond  depmv^r  dehaaed  and  «go* 
nbted  himaeif . 

From  die  venerable  Isomer  of  Oteecet  to  the  prdlaha  rt  ffmte  of 
Rome;  from  the  gamikNia  Ckmucer^  to  the  diaaolute  Smvagei 

splenciitl  catalogue  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  memorial  of  geninSt 
to  excite  admii^aiion,  tliaii  as  a  coninicmorauoii  r)i  wonJi,  to  com* 
mand esteem .  Tor  poets,  pioverbbdiy  aninitable  race,  haveteo  gene* 
rallf  prefiured  the  ailuremenfta  of  ftacy,  lo  the  admenitioae  of  |ra» 
dence.  The  sweetest  bard  that  ever  anng,  baa,  howeraff  ex<|ii!iltei7 
portrayed  the  desperation  of  a  mind,  oppressed  with  guilty  recollec- 
tions. 

When  Macbeth  is  told  by  his  physician,  thai  the  fair  associate  si 
his  crimes,  b 

— "  Not  so  sick,  as  she  is  troublM, 

*'  Willi  1  ijick-i  (lining'  fancies,  tliat  keep  her 

•♦From  her  rest . 

With  what  feeling  does  he  exclaim  1 

— «G«Peberorthat! 
Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  niad  dkeassd; 
Pluck  from  the  memofy  a  footed  soirow, 

'■Rase  out  the  written  tronbles  of  the  brain; 
•*And  witli  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote, 
*•  Cleanse  tlic  sUiffed  bosom  of  Uiat  perilous  stuiT, 
*'  'Which  weighs  upon  tiic  heart." 


.  J  ^  .ci  by  Googl 
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And  bdMif  nswefcd; 

Therein  Ifae  patient 
^Mtist  minuter  to  lumKlf:** 

lib  esdttma  ift  bittmm  of  tt^^ 

**  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs-J^  none  of  it  I** 

But,  pass  iix»m  the  tem/Ue  of  Fame,  to  the  a/irine  qf  Virtue^  and 
there  trace  the  moral  i^/lucncc  qf  memor^f  upon  the  iUusCiious  ynh 
taiien  thatiummnd  it. 

Wken  S9erat09  railed  the  poisoned  chntice  to  his  lips,  every  eye 
strenmed;  every  bosom  throbbed;  every  tongue  faulttrcdi — but 
his  own  1  The  conscioubucbs  ot  iiuiocence,  reuiiercd  him  iusensible 
to  the  persecotim  of  injustice,  while  the  rememhraocey  tiMtko 
had  Mued  the       enabled  him  to  die^  the  Ad^i/ki>#i,  of  mofiali. 

'dritiide^  yirmnqmmed  toiaeeribe  biBowiinme  upon  tkt  9keU 
of  banUkment^  by  u  simiger,  who  remarked,  "  I  am  tired  of  licu.rijijj 
him  called  the  just^'*  aiid  siiuiiiig  cuuipla.ccJiliv ,  ihe  AJitaian  sage 
compiled.  Memory,  presenting  an  ample  source  of  consolation 
•gaiant  the  ligom  of  the  OBtnuumf  tnught  him  to  Soitf^w  the 
MBgnlefttl  leHly  of  Im  oottBtrfmeoi  and  to  nnlidpeiey  with  confi-^ 
deace,  the  period  of  their  retnmii}^  juetiee. 

liut  why  nniluply  cx.unplcsj  w  Ikm,  forever^'  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, it  may  bet  eatultingly,  a&kcd,  what,  iu  all  the  worldly  posses- 
donsfitt  eM  the  eenaoel  gftifiaiticna,  of  mmkindy  can  be  compared 
with  the  treaiurea,  which  a  career  of  active  beneTolence  accumula- 
ted for  the  meditations  of  a  Hovtard  }  or  a  file  of  exalted  patrk>tism> 
bestowed  upon  the  memory  of  a  Washint^ton. 

The  moroi  influence  memory ^  which  tends  to  make  indivi* 
duah  better  and  happier,  tendsy  also>  to  improve  the  conditaon  of 
•^Htty,  So  &r  aa  it  detora  from  the  commiislon  of  crime,  or  impela 
to  the  pracdce  of  virtue,  the  consequence  is  obvious.  But  the  mond 
mflucnrc  of  memory  arises  as  ucll  Irom  what  is  ejected^  as  from 
what  is  retained.  The  philanthropy  which  is  employed  in  ihe  con- 
fisrring  of  benefits,  is  not  more  important,  in  the  scale  of  mental  feli- 
city, than  the  charity  which  is  exercised,  in  the  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries. Nor  is  the  abtence  of  envy,  malice,  and  revenge,  less  essential 
to  ihc  pleuhui-es  of  remembrance,  thaji  the  /irtmnce  of  truth,  justice, 
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and  i^cnt-rosity .  ik  iicc  ii  is,  that  the  chastened  memory  operates  vip* 
on/ia^niunsj  as  well  as  upon  /irincijdes  i  meliorating  the  jnaymert  as 
well  as  the  dh/iontionM  of  indinduals.  And  whaiev<;r  forms  aad  con- 
stitutes the  chat«cters  of  individuals*  will  form  sod  constiCiite  tlie 
duiucter  of  the  aociety,  to  which  thef  bekmg.  The  vtrMuUUf  ^ 
Greece^  the  conttancy  of  Rome,  and  the  fierjidy  of  Carthaire^  were 
nationai  churactorisucs  dciivcd  from  the  personal  characters  ol  the 
individuals^  that  compo&ed  the  respective  nations.  Ana  in  modem 
story  without  dwelling  upon  the  distinctionsy  which  the  aits,  tit» 
arms,  the  pride,  and  the  prejudice  of  Eun^  have  produced,  let  ths 
hope  be  cherished,  that  a  /ove  ^  titeriy  and  qf  Justice  will  foicTcr 
sigiializr  the  .American  name. 

Upon  this  disquisition  (however  brief  and  imperfect)  a  hint  w3l 
readily  be  taken,  for  applying  to  tlie  important  subject,  the  tcslsf 
personai  experience ;  and  for  deriving  from  it,  a  lesson  of  penoasl 
improvement.  Throughout  the  departments  of  society;  in  ail  tfe 
pursuits  of  public,  or  of  piivate,  life ;  by  the  rising,  as  weii  as  by  llic 
pashing,  generation;  the  moral  inlhience  of  nieiiiury,  nuisi,  iiicviu- 
bly,  be  felt  either  in  the  participation  of  its  pleasures,  or  in  the  wdr-  1 
fonnce  of  its  pains.  The  suggestions  of  memory  can  neither  best- 
fenced,  nor  eluded.  The  inflexible,  hut  fidlhful,  monitor,  can  cooitit 
the  music  of  unmerited  applause,  into  grating  sounds  of  irony  and  re- 
proach; or  make  the  caluiuny  which  wounds  the  ear  of  Innocence, 
fell  light  upon  the  heart.  It  is  alike,  active  in  the  bustle  of  a  crowd, 
and  in  the  sequestration  of  solitude*— whether  we  are  exposed  to  the 
eHUgence  of  the  midday  sun;  or  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  tie 
mi<Uiight  hour.  Nay,  when  nature  (seeking  the  renovation  of  corpo- 
real streni^th)  seems  to  cxtingitish  all  her  mental  fires ;  in  the  appar- 
ent torpor  of  sleep,  and  in  the  mere  tiction  of  a  dream ;  memory  (par- 
don a  repetitiffli  of  the  allusion)  can  fill  with  thoms  the  plUowof  a 
Biehardy  to  probe  him  to  the  quick ;  or  scatter  down  on  Ce <o't  bed, 
that  he  may  know,  how 

*'  Soft  are  the  slumbers  of  the  virtuoua  nuin  !*' 

Will  it  not,  then,  be  just  and  wise,  by  an  early  and  a  constant  care* 
to  cultivate  the  memory,  as  an  intellectual  paradise ;— in  which  whst* 

ever  is  good,  sliull  lu'  ]jkuucd,  as  with  un  ungcTb  hand;  .iiui  from 
Which  whatever  is  evil,  shall  be  excluded  as  with  an  angel's  sword? 

i 

I 
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Aeting  upon  thb  system,  the  indu licence  of  the  ftfTections  comtnoti 
to  humanity,  may  be  honourably  unittd,  with  au  observance  of  the 
'priliciples  iiKulcutc  cI  by  viriue:  the  plains  of  Princeton  (fiuned  in 
martial  story)  shall  be  traversed  by  many  a  vctei^an,  with  the  fondeat 
recollections  of  patriotic  jro(th ; ,  ^^th^a^isof  JVasfau  must  forever 
wockte  in  remembnn#e,'(^eA  tfie4iisqknttte  objects  of  the  coHo- 
giate  scene,  with-^conscioiisiieas,  a  grateful  consciousness,  of  Uio 
blcbbmgs  qf  cducajtion.  ; 


THE  USEFUL  ASrr»-K>R  THE  POUT  F0u4 

■ 

MTTft'j  PATENT  CREBSft  PBESI, 

Ma.  Oi«st6BOOi.» 

I  AM  happy  to  find  that  a  portion  of  your  elegant  miscellany 
will  be  devoted  to  apiculture,  and  other  branches  of  rural  eco- 
nomy, and  that  while  the  dulce  forms  so  agreeable  a  portion  of 
the  work,  the  utile  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Every  invention  that  tends  to  the  improvement  of  our  domes- 
tic manufactures  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  Our  farmers,  our 
dairy  women  in  particular  willjbik«giatified  in  being  presented 
with  an  improved  Cheese  Press  for  which  Mr,  Betts  ofthe  East- 
ward wlio  is  the  inventor  has  obtained  u  patent,  as  it  combines 

a  well  regulated  pressure  with  compactness  of  form,  it  promises 

■ 

to  supersede  aU  the  awkward  contrivances  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose: it  b  worthy  the  attention  and  will  no  doubt  receive  the  pa* 
tronage  of  our  intelligent  farmers  and  industrious  housewives. 

Two  upright  posts  arc  connected  ai  a  suiuible  lu  ight  by 
a  plants  J8  of  a  proper  width  to  forni  a  scat,  and  by  a  strengthen- 
ing brace  C  above;  a  perpendicular  rod  D  and  cross  piece  M 
forming  a  T  reversed  passes  through  the  connecting  piece;  on 
one  side  of  the  rod  is  a  row  of  teeth  F<,  the  ends  of  the  cross 
piece  moves  in  a  g.  oovc  G  on  each  side  j  a  small  cog-wheel  // 
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operates  on  the  teeth »  its  axis  is  supported  under  the  brace  by 
iron  straps;  it  terminaUft  with  a  bead  /;  on  tiua  axis  ia  alio  Cm* 
ttiied  a  wbeelt  harlng  a  number  of  ]iiiui  iU  near  Ua  rim  {Nroj^ct^ 
ing  in  a  horiiimlal  mamier;  the  iever  the  end  of  which  ia 
inotched,  80  that  by  altering  the  poaitiofi  of  the  weight  L  the  de- 
cree of  pressure  may  be  vuricd,  is  not  lubtcncd  to  ihc  axi^,  i>ut 
turns  OA  it^  and  is  confined  by  the  head ;  when  usedy  the  ecd  of 
the  lever  b  brought  towards  the  peraon,  raiaed,  a&d  rested  oa 
the  next  pin  abova. 

The  nanu&ctfire  of  cheese  withhi  the  hut  tea  or  fifteen  yean 
has  greatly  increased.  The  following  facts,  taken  from  the  trea- 
sury statements,  show  ihc  rapid  progress  of  this  iater€;»tij]i|{ 
branch  of  our  domestic  manufactures. 

In  1793  the  cheese  exported  was  onlf     135925  lb. 

In  1803  it  amounted  to  1333334  lb. 

Nor  has  the  quantity  only  been  attended  to,  the  quality  b  al« 
80  improved;  in  many  of  tlic  States  chtcsc  is  now  made  of  a 
very  superior  kind,  and  but  little  encouragement  is  wanting  to 
fender  it  equal  to  the  best  of  the  English. 

C. 


Travels  in  france^fob  the  pobt  fouo. 

LETTER  LXXIV. 

SwoaTiT  after  leavmg  Blots,  we  entered  upon  the  embanhmem 
wMch  protects  the  low  founds  from  Ihc  overflowings  of  the  Loire. 
It  is  about  l\\  t  nty-five  feet  wide  on  Ihe  top,  rising  very  gradually 
to  an  elevation  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cul- 
tivated land ;  it  lies  on  one,  or  the  other  side  of  the  river,  or  on  both, 
according  to  the  situadon  and  extent  of  the  low  grounds,  which  ai« 
every  where  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation.  Wherever  ihi  v 
terminate  and  the  high  land  commences,  it  is  generally  by  a  sloj)r 
sufficiently  gentle  to  be  also  in  cultivation,  and,  for  tiie  most  pan,  in 
vineyard;  there  arc  some  vines  also  in  the  low  grounds  which  are 
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trained  from  tree  to  tree,  as  in  Lombardy.  These  last  afford  good 
tsnpesi  I  am  tnldy  but  the  wine  thejr  produce  ia  of  an  infbtior  qua> 
Iky,  The  eare  of  the  embankment  ia  by  no  meana  left  to  the  indl« 

Tidual  over  whose  land  it  passes,  and  whose  possessions  it  protects ; 
it  is  a  c^eneral  concern,  and  brin^  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wuy 
the  high  road  of  the  country,  it  is  kept  up  and  repaired  by  the  pro* 
to  of  the  dHTerent  tumpikea.  The  earth  which  waa  neceaaary  ioff 
die  constnictkni  of  this  useful  work  waa  generally  taken  from  the 
outside  m  dry  aeaaons,  and  there  are  sluices  at  certam  distancea  Ibr 

letting  off  anv  i^rcal  a4:cuimiUdon  of  liuii  water. 

Amid  a  number  of  ancient  castles  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river^ 
«pe  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  Chaumont ;  it  stands  upon  a 
low  but  rugged  rocki  and  overlooks  a  little  town,  which  It  seems  to 
command  and  to  protect.  Ghaumont  Is  the  property  of  a  gen^eman 
who  has  preferred  to  bcconne  an  American  citizen  and  to  live  in 
New-York.  It  would  have  cotst  me  a  striig^^le  to  have  exchanged 
Che  ca^e  of  my  ancestors,  and  such  a  castle  in  so  hne  a  country  for 
the  narrow  streets,  Ae  musquitos,  and  the  docks,  and  the  yellow 
lever  of  New-YoilL»  But  I  ican  conceive  that  the  difFerence  of  go* 
vermnent  to  one  who  has  a  family  gro%ving  up  may  very  possibly 
superfiede  every  other  consideration.  The  ske  of  Chaumont,  which 
was  besieged  atkl  taken  by  Henry  il  of  England  some  five  hundred 
yeara  ago,  called  our  attention  to  the  history  of  that  great  prince, 
and  the  more  so,  as  we  were  now  passing  through  the  provinces 
which  formed  his  hereditary  dominions  as  hdr  of  the  andent  house 
of  Plantagcnet,  when  blinded  by  interest  and  ambition,  just  as  a  man 
might  be  in  these  latter  times,  he  thought  himself  fortunate  in  con- 
tracting ^  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Guyeiuic,  who  disgraced 
and  tormented  him  by  her  improper  conduct,  and  by  her  jealousy, 
and  excited  his  sons  to  acts  of  perfidy  and  rebellion  against  the  most 
generous  and  indulgent  of  fathers. 

The  best  maxims  for  tl  .c  government  of  human  life  might  surely 
be  derived  from  history.  Henry  II,  the  greatest  and  wisest  monarch 
•f  his  time,  so  distinguished  for  his  abilities  in  peace  and  war,  whose 
character  both  in  public  and  private  life  was,  inth  very  few  excep* 
tions,  without  a  blemish,  and  who  possessed  every  accompliahmeni 
both  of  body  and  mind  which  could  render  a  man  either  estimable  ot 
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luniablCf  sinking  under  the  disgnxc  of  a  dishonourable  pciice,  op-  t 
poaed  hj  his  chiMrent  deserted  by  liis  favourites,  and  retiring  to  die 
in  an  obscure  castle)  afibrds  a  striking  lesson  of  the  Terssliity  of  hu- 
man afAui%.  I  have  often  thoup;ht  that  lord  Lyttleteii*s  aecomt  of 
the  la.sl  laoiiu  nts  of  this  parent  monarch'b  life  uas  as  puthclie  a  pic- 
ture as  is  to  be  found  in  history,  and  that  it  ought  to  weigh  with  the 
feeder  in  favour  of  one  of  the  dullest  books  that  was  ever  written. 

We  passed  through  Amboise,  and  took  a  hasty  look  at  the  ex- 
terior of  the  ancient  castle  where  Charies  VIII  was  bom,  and  wkach 
is  connected  with  some  important  events  in  the  history  of  France. 
We  suw  Ciuuitcloup  fai-  upon  our  left,  iind  couid  disiinf-uish  the 
column  which  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  erected  during  lus  exiie  in 
honour  of  those  who  came  to  viaat  him*  No  inddridual  before  the 
revolution  ever  united  so  much  power  in  hb  own  person  as  Bion^  ' 
sleur  de  Choiseul,  being  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  three  great 
depiii  in  (  !;t  s  of  the  army,  the  navy,  .uaI  foreign  utidirs.  From  this 
world  of  business,  this  torrent  of  human  afiaii*s,  the  trdnsition  to  the 
tranquillity  of  rural  life  must  have  been  painful  and  it  was  wise  in 
1dm  to  think  of  amuring  himself  by  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  1  do 
not  imagine^  however,  from  what  I  heard  as  I  passed,  that  hi^  pro* 
ficiency  in  farminj;  was  ever  very  great  or  vei^  profitable ;  his  no- 
ble cow-housc  and  wcll-^estublishcd  dairy,  whieli  Yoimg  speaks  so 
highly  of,  could  not,  it  seems,  supply  the  household  with  miiks  and 
Chanteloup  was  sold  after  his  death  to  pay  his  debts. 

To  the  castles  of  the  former  nobility,  which  are  spread  along  the 
river,  there  were  now  added,  as  we  approached  Tours,  a  number  of 
cuinfurtabic  houses,  which  bespoke  the  prospcruus  trade  cf  tii„: 
ancient  city  in  better  times,  and  there  began  also  to  be  seen  soine 
singular  hatntations  scooped  out  of  tlie  soft  rock  which  must  ha>'e 
formed  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  days  of  yore,  before  it  had  made 
for  itself  so  deep  a  channel.  The  chimnies  to  these  arc  opened 
through  the  rock,  and  smoke  is  frequently  seen  to  rise  amdist 
horses  and  cattle,  who  are  tlms  grazing  on  the  top  of  a  human  habi- 
tation. These  cavern  houses  arc  genenilly  inhabited  by  the  class  of 
labourers,  and  afford  others  the  &cility  of  having  very  cool  and  dry 
eeUars  at  a  trifling  expense.  We  shortly  after  passed  the  rums  of  the 
vttMTshle  andonce  wealthy  and  distinguished  nckonastery  of  Marmoo- 
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ticct  and  enicrefl  Tours  over  a  noble  bridge  oi  iUieen  arches,  which 
leads  into  one  oi  the  haodsomcst  streets  \i'e  had  ever  seen  io  krmcm, 
Thm  iNHim  are  of  hewn  ttoiiBt  their  fronte  have  a  uniform  appeaiv 
meet  end  there  are  «de  pavements  for  the  acconunodatkm  of  foot 
rmmcMtem,  All  that  heaven  hae  ever  bestowed  upon  man  was  once 
to  be  enjoyed  in  ihih  iine  country.  But  their  nuuiiila.cUii  io,  uhich 
formed  a  principal  source  of  their  proaperity,  are  gone  to  decayi  and 
Hie  oveipiiia  of  what  the  eaith,  in  ka  utnoat  fertility  produces)  hut 
tiAees  a  fifellhood  and  the  meana  of  paying  taxes.  In  walking  about 
the  town  1  saw  nothing  that  looked  Hke  opulenee  or  prosperity,  and 
the  playhouses  nhich  wc  attended  m  the  eveniij;^,  was  the  verv  em- 
blem of  wretchedness.  I  could  not  have  imagtned  that  I  should  hnd 
a  theatre  hi  one  e£  the  handMrnieattownaof  France^  hi  comparison  of 
which,  the  playhouse  over  the  old  heef-marfcet  at  Newport  ml^t 
be  caUed  a  splefidid  place.  The  caliiedral,  whieh  70U  may  have  seen 
a  description  of  in  some  book  of  travels,  asul  v.  hlch  was  once  distin- 
guished for  a  profusion  of  Gothic  onianicnts,  and  revered  as  a  place 
of  peculiar  sanctity,  was  defaced  and  defiied  with  the  most  profligate 
ingenmty  during  the  revolution.  The  workmen  employed  upon  this 
fauqiaitOQS  occasion  are  said  to  have  received  nearlj  thirty  thousand 
livrcs  as  wap^es,  and  the  government  is  now  expending  more  thLui 
twice  that  sum  to  restore  this  ancient  place  of  worship  as  much  as 
possible  to  its  former  appearance. 

Tours  is  known  in  history  aa  the  birth-place  of  Agnes  Sorcef, 
whOf  with  all  her  Mlties,  is  said  in  an  epigram  made  upon  her  by 
Francis  I,  to  have  rendered  more  service  to  France  than  the  prayers, 
in  all  probabiiii)',  and  the  mortifications  of  a  wliole  convent  of 
nans  could. 

it  was  at  Tours  that  Louis  XI  dragged  on  the  last  period  of  his 
wretthed  lifey  the  horrors  of  which  have  been  de8cri]>ed  by  Ma  liia* 
todan,  Comines,  with  so  much  truth  and  simplicity.  He  had  trifled 
with  GSiXhs  and  promises,  had  oppressed  his  subjects,  and  put  nnni- 
tjcrs  to  death,  on  every  frivolous  pretence ;  he  had  txc reined  his  in- 
genuity too  in  the  invention  of  such  instruments  of  torture,  as  might 
best  prolong  the  sufferings  of  those,  who  were  the  peculiar  objects 
of  his  vengeance,  and  he  now  folt  the  full  force  of  all  the  enormities 
he  had  committed,  with  the  additional  mortification  of  being  exposed 
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to  the  insolence  mid  lapaciLy  of  a  physician,  wlioiii  he  tiiti  nol  diii-c 
to  dbmi&s.    Out  leaving  Tours  we  took  a  last  look  at  wliat  '"'^'^tt 
of  MMinoatic«>  whacii  ouem  bakoged  tQ  tk»  Bimacii€iiaei<  TfeM 
«Mdfiitii«f%iPlio  like  all  dTtlMir  ordhr,  iroM^btiagwlMMlftrte 
amctity  of  ^mr  litoft  and  fiir  tbair  cruditeH  hem  livad  in  the  eao* 
tre  of  a  i^rcut  estate,  which  tiie.y  ciiliivaicd  to  advantage,  \\  ii»e 
growing;  oruamentii  oi  their  chutxh^  and  their  various  buildings  en* 
tnuraged  JotsmtM  of  ovefy  demwniiiartptt ;  their  hospitalit]F«ed,#talVr 
ofMaoM  every  wandefer  in  dialresav  aid  their  chfukjr  mikifntHie 
poor.   It  does  not  appear tbat  Uie  lawU itkkc^  were  onoe  lliur  pro«> 
|>€rty  are  better  cultivated,  or  the  reveeoe  arising  from  them  put  to 
u  bcUcr  use  than  formerly,  and  as  to  the  {)oor,  they  arc  now  left  to 
Brovidence.  The  nation  meanwhile  ha&  received  110  beneftt  whalao* 
ever  from  this  aacrMegfioiis  conAeoatioft,    The  purchaae  money  Is 
aiaignata  when  paid  into  the  treaaory  after  a  ym^a  ciedk  «nanot 
equivalent  to  mom  than  lO  or  I  s  pounds  etcdingp,  wbXtat  the  lead 
alone  from  the  roof  of  tlie  church  and  ot  the  oilier  principal  buildings 
sold  for  upu  ardsuf  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Our  road  was  now  entirely 
confined  to  the  embankment^  and  aa  the  low  grounds  were  in  aome 
placea  of  no  great  bteadth,  we  had  an  opportunltf  of  enBamlning  ae* 
vend  of  the  cevem  houaea  aa  we  paaaed  along;  they  are  in  aona 
places^  where  the  cUff  recedes  sufficiently  aa  it  ascends,  in  tires  one 
above  the  other,  and  it  then  sometimes  happens,  that  tiic  sn  t  ke  of 
one  man^s  hahitatiou  rises  up  in  the  midst  of  his  neit^hbour's  garden. 
Our  first  day's  jonmeyy  and  it  waa  a  wy  ahort  one,  hnraglit  na  to  lie 
houaeof  Monsieur  Du  Vau  de  laFar|niere»  towhomwe  were  parcicii- 
larly  recommended  by  liia  ion,  whom  I  had  been  bo  happy  as  to  be* 
c omc  ac([uaiiited  wkli  atGene\  a,  and  we  had  llic  pleasurt;  of  l^  in* 
rjcccived  in  an  ancient  castle  iike  lookm^  mansion,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  in  Tourait)e»  with  the  same  hospitality  we  should  have  ex* 
peiienced  in  Carolina  or  Virginia.  Our  boat  waa  fur  advanced  in 
Iifc$  he  had  been  living  during  the  whole  of  the  revohitloQ  upon  the 
confines  of  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  had  suf- 
fered from  the  exactions  of  bolli  j)arties.    In  common  ^vilh      i  y 
other  parents  he  had  been  compelled  by  a  law,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unjust»  to  sell  property  in  order  to  pay  a  child's  portion  of  his 
e&tate  for  a  son,  who  had  emigrated*  To  render  a  parent  leaponsi? 
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U*  te  a  ton,  whok  mtide  a  aoliliery  and  beyood  the  term  at  wMdi 

the  pai'cntal  u.uthority  would  in  evcry^  otlicr  instance  cease,  or  to 
aeize  during  the  Ufe  of  the  parent  upon  such  a  portion  oi  his  estate 
§m  tlw  BOO  would  be  entitled  to  if  he  should  be  the  lan^r  liver  ai« 
tewrs  so  remote  firom  juflic€»  that  one  might  almoal  suppCMta  tham 
Hie  invcRtioii  of  some  mgonioua  wiifear)  vlio  was  apecnlaling  upon 
the  vices  of  mankind,  in  order  to  mceftain  mbh  hom  small  a  dcg;rce 
of  honour  and  equUy  men  nii^lit  he  kept  together  under  a  certain 
form  of  government,  in  commuu  too  with  cveiy  other  propiietor 
be  fek  the  weight  of  taxes  accompaDied  aa  it  waa  with  the  imposai- 
yiilf  of  selllBg  to  my  advaotage  the  yearly  prodactions  of  hia  es- 
iBleylnit  he  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  of  the  preaent  momeot,.  maiii* 
taiucd  as  it  was  by  a  uniform  and  regular  administration  of  justice, 
and  never  broken  in  upon  by  any  appearance  of  war  or  by  ])arties 
oC  ttred  aokhers  clamorous  for  food  and  quarters,  and  he  coaaidered 
tk»  general  operation  of  a  similar  aentiment  as  affording  a  very  so- 
lid anpport  to  the  present  goreinmeDt. 

I'he  peasants  in  tiie  ncip^hbourhood  of  La  Farinicre,  iiko  those 
oftveiy  part  of  Trance  I  had  hitherto  visited,  have  benefited  by  the 
revoitttioo.  Tiicy  have  paid  their  debts  in  depreciated  as&ignats, 
limy  have  added  to  their  little  portion  of  property  by  purchasea  of 
land  on  very  eaay  terms;  they  are  relieved  from  the  taiUcf  which 
waa  not  only  oppressive  but  detracting,  and  irom  the  gaboUe^  which 
expohcti  liit  ui  ui  iiil  tinnes  to  huve  tiicir  houses  searched,  and  iht  ir 
daily  consumption  of  piovisious  sciiitinizcd,  and  from  the  injuria 
ous  effects  of  the  ancient  corn  police  which  prevented  the  8uperflu« 
ity  of  one  district  from  passing  into  another^  even  in  cases  of  ahso* 
hite  want;  they  are  relieved  too  from  the  absurd  oppression  of  the 
ancient  game  laws  and  the  abuses  of  the  capitaineries  from  the  cor> 
vie,  fi*om  many  other  feudal  services,  which  wtre  pit  judicial  to  the 
cultivation  of  tlic  little  spot  that  was  to  give  bixiad  to  die  family  of 
cachy  and  from  the  mockery  of  justice  in  the  seigneuriai  courts* 
which  comprised  every  iqiecies  of  despotism  and  occasioned  an  irrs" 
parable  loss  of  time  and  enormous  expenses  on  the  most  trifling  oc- 
casions. These  taxes  though  heavy,  ajx'  now  in  projXji  Uuii  to  li^e  pro- 
perty they  hold,  and  to  their  consumption.  Their  wages  as  lal>our- 
crs  are  increased,  and  every  article  which  they  can  raise  for  the 
«seof  the  neighbouring  towns  commands  a  higher  price;  they 
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ue  in  short  better  fedy  better  clothed,  bettfer  protected  \xf  the  kw« 
and  live  in  better  houses,  than  before  the  revohidon.  What  thej 

feel  mofit  is  ihc  conscripiio!^;  but  the  ccijipiaints  of  thobt^  uho 
lament  the  absence  of  their  children  ordeplorc  their  \mih  we  clrovm* 
ed  ill  shouts  of  victory  at  the  arrival  of  every  courier,  and  so  gieA 
are  the  effects  of  the  general  exuhation  among  the  lower  orders  k 
some  of  the  distant  provncics,  that  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
enemy  to  be  combated,  or  of  the  occasion  of  the  war,  or  c\  en  of  the 
pait  of  the  world  it  is  to  be  carried  on  in,  lliou.siuids  would  flr  to 
arms  at  the  hrst  summoii&;  a  single  defeat  of  u  1  rench  army  how* 
ever  commanded  by  the  emperor  in  person  might  put  a&  end  Co  all 
tlus  enthusiasm,  and  cure  them  <^  their  delirium,  for  all  depends 
upon  the  high  idea  they  entertain  of  his  capacity,  and  of  his  good 
fortune.  The  taxes,  as  I  said,  are  hij^h;  they  uiii^ht  better  indeed 
be  called  exorbitant,  for  what  witli  the  fourth  of  the  net  income* 
and  all  the  various  taxes  on  consumption,  on  doors,  windows, 
chinmeys,  furniture,  servants,  and  houses,  and  the  duties  paya- 
ble on  the  transportation  of  any  article  from  place  to  place,  and 
on  its  enterint!^  a  towii,  t  i.o  landholder  is  supposed  to  p^y  upuards 
of  thirty -three  percent,  on  his  income;  this  is  paid  monthly  or 
quarterly  with  allowance  of  somewhat  more  than  the  legal  intmat 
for  those  who  pay  in  advance. 

The  man»on  house  we  were  received  at  with  a  kindness  of  hos* 
pitality  I  have  not  as  yi  i  experienced  in  this  old  world,  %\as  within 
a  few  yards  of  ihc  bottom  of  tiie  clijf  \  which  rose  perpendicularly  to 
a  great  height  above  it,  and  this  had  been  excavated  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  into  all  the  various  offices  which  the  services 
of  a  large  and  opulent  fiimily  i*cquired.  It  was  so  contrived  that  tight 
should  be  admitted  into  the  kitchen,  but  tlie  spacious  vaults  hich 
held  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  or  the  pixxlucc  of  ilie  vin- 
tage, or  grain,  or  wood,  were  so  dark,  that  an  old  female  servaxit, 
who  put  me  in  mind  of  dame  Leonarda  in  cafitain  Rolando* a  cavern, 
was  obliged  to  precede  us  with  a  torch.  The  rock  is  of  chalk,  which 
is  known  to  be  a  marine  production,  and  we  were  therefore  walking 
Klonjy  Avluit  must  have  l^een  once  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  after- 
wards became  the  bank  of  a  rapid  river,  and  is  now  a  receptacle  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  a  most  fertile  country.   There  is  a  natural 
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terrace  near  the  house  of  La  Faciniere)  which  commands  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  neighbouring  countiy,  and  I  beheld  from  h 
some  little  towns,  the  names  of  which  arc  known  in  history,  a  num- 

hvv  of  castles  and  country  houses.*  a  highly  ciiitivat("d  soil  aud  a  bcuu- 
tiful  river,  whicli,  whatc\  cr  its  appearance  may  be  in  dvy  seasons^ 
with  long  intenrala  of  sand  between  its  shallow  branches,  was  now 
what  a  liver  ought  to  be^  strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing 
full,*'  and  afforded  the  means  of  communication  along  a  great  extent 
of  country.  I  was  soitv  lo  ohser^•e  tiiat  almost  every  one  of  the  cas- 
ties  and  ancient  mansions  in  view  were  uninhabited,  eitlicr  from  the 
inabiiitjr  of  the  owner  to  furnish  it,  or  from  its  having  devolved  on 
some  new  proprietor,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
in  the  exercise  of  some  trade^  orprofesaion.  Such  of  Uie  exiled  nobilit  j 
«s  have  been  permitted  to  return,  could  not  recover  possession  of  any 
part  of  their  property,  wliich  lu.d  been  sokl,  or  of  thrir  forests,  even 
tliough  they  had  remained  unsold;  so  that  tiic  permission  to  return 
has  been  in  general  nothing  more  than  a  pemusufm  to  endure  po- 
▼ertjr  at  home,  rather  than  abroad.  The  price  of  land,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  taxes  and  the  small  profits  which  arise  from  agricul- 
ture, is  much  greater  than  before  the  revolution;  that  part  which  is 
protected  fix>m  the  river  is  sold,  as  I  was  assured,  at  one  himdrcd 
and  twenty  pounds  sterling  an  acre.  The  embankment  which  has 
thus  converted  a  pestiferous  swamp  into  a  scene  of  useful  industry, 
and  plenty,  was  begun  by  some  of  the  earlier  kings  of  France,  but 
impi-oved  to  its  present  appearance  by  Louis  XIV,  whose  vainj^Iory 
and  destructive  ambition  were  certainly  coimectcd  with  some  ideas 
of  real  magnificence  and  useful  grandeur.  Henry  II  of  England,  too^ 
whose  long  experience  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  could  never, 
as  Hume  observes,  affect  the  generous  senubility  of  his  heart,  had 
the  glory  of  contributing  to  this  g^at  work,  and  found  means,  at  a 
period  of  some  difficulty  in  his  affairs,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  near  the  X^ont  de  Ce,  for  the  benefit  of  his  Ange^ 
Tin  subjects. 

We  now  passed  &r  more  rapidly  than  I  could  have  vrished  along 
a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  countr)'.  We  had  left  the  great 

road,  which  leads  from  Paris  to  Bourdeaux,  we  were  remote  from 
that  which  ti*avellers  generally  take  to  Nantes,  and  foimd  ourselves 
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among  a  people  wb6ae  good  nature  and  simplicity  reminded  us  of 
Switzerland.  It  was  entirely  a  new  race  of  tally  straight  men,  whe» 
with  their  overalls,  and  short  coats,  and  large  flapped  hats  gave  me 

a  very  perfect  idea  of  a  \ dukiui  buidier. 

The  ancient  city  of  Saumur,  which  seems  to  liave  been  destined 
tio  suffer  by  every  civil  war  in  France)  was  on  our  left ;  a  fine  drawn 
hence  to  La  Rochelle  would  include  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  war  of  La  Vendee^  of  which  I  will  endea* 
vour,  in  a  future  letter,  to  ^h  c  you  some  particulars  not  very  gene- 
rally known.  \Vc  now  quilled  the  river,  and  passing  tmdcr  the  an« 
cient  and  gloomy  walls  of  Angers,  which  would  hardly  refuse  to 
open  its  gates  to  such  armies  as  Shakspeare  brings  before  it  in  hb 
tragedy  of  King  SohOf  we  stopped  ibr  the  night  at  Varades,  wheie 
we  found  excellent  accommodations  in  an  inn  whose  appearance  by 
no  means  seemed  to  promise  such.  We  luid  made  the  same  obser- 
vation at  Lcs  Rozicrs  the  evening  before,  and  it  is  the  more  suipris* 
ing  as  there  are  so  few  travellers*  It  has  frequently  happened  to  ui 
to  go  a  hundred  and  sometimes  two  hundred  miles  without  meet* 
ing  any  sort  of  carriage,  except  waggons,  in  which  alone  almost  the 
sole  exchange  of  merchandize  t;vkcs  place  between  Paiib  and  the 
distant  provinces. 

There  arc  but  few  canals  in  France,  and  the  utility  of  that  of  Or^ 
leans,  which  makes  a  figure  on  the  map  from  the  waters  it  counects, 
is  very  much  diminished.by  the  uncertainty  of  the  navigadon  of  the 
Loire.  Boats  have  been  known  to  be  three  months  waiting  for  a 
suflu  icnt  depth  of  water  and  a  fair  wind  between  Nantes  and  Or- 
leans. 

We  had  no  sooner  lost  sight  of  the  river,  than  the  £M:e  of  the 
country  changed;  it  no  longer  reminded  me  of  our  low  grounds  in 
Carolina,  of  what  they  might  be  converted  into  I  mean,  bnt  rather 

of  some  part  of  Mabsaehu setts  or  Connecticut;  the  surfaee  of  thr 
cailh  was  undulated,  and  it  was  diversified  by  an  intermixture  of 
woods  and  different  sorts  of  culture  divided  by  hedges,  and  inter* 
•peraed  with  villages.  A  traveller,  who  had  time  to  examine  this 
country,  might  very  well  bestow  some  weeks  in  vidting  the  (fifier* 
«nt  towns  of  the  cidevant  Anjou :  many  of  them  are  rendered  intcr- 
rslir.;!:  by  c^■ents  which  Uu'v  have  been  the  scene  of  in  formcnlavs 
by  the  sieges  tiiey  have  sustained,  by  the  memory  of  tlic  dUtiDguish- 
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od  personages  they  have  given  birtli  to,  and  by  whut  remains  of 
their  once  flourishing  manufactories.  Fmm  the  ancient  princes  of 
this  country  was  descended  the  celebrated  Margaret  of  Anjouy 
whose  miGoaqiieTable  courage  and  perseverance  could,  for  a  time, 
\iphold  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster:  and  Angci-s 
is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Pitt,  so  lonij  the  first  mi- 
nister of  England,  the  most  eloquent)  the  most  undaunted^  and  the 
most  disinterested  man  of  his  time.  Posterity  will  do  justice  to  thia 
lUasttious  statesman,  and  every  succeeding  age  will  hold  him  in  re^ 
▼erence,  as  one  who  contended  for  the  liberties  of  mankind;  so 
great  were  his  resources,  and  so  powerful  the  means  which  he 
knew  how  to  put  in  operation,  that  I  have  often  thought  we  might  al* 
mosti^ply  to  him  in  one  sense,  and  withoutany  similar  condition,  the 
•xpresaloii  of  Archimedes,  give  me  another  globe  but  for  a  momentf 
aud  thia  great  geometrician,  give  me  but  a  spot  to  put  my  foot  on* 
and  I  will  move  this  earth  of  ours  wherever  I  please. 

The  productions  oi  t  he  boii  and  the  modes  of  agriculture  would 
also  afford  very  proper  objects  of  curiosity ;  tlie  cartli  is  rich  iix  mines 
of  coal,  of  inm,  of  copper,  and  of  lead;  and  there  are  quarries  of 
mrble  and  of  slate,  with  animal  and  vegetable  fossils  without  end. 
The  last  Bnglish  monarch  to  whom  this  fine  country  belonged  was 
John,  the  meanest  and  most  envious  of  mankmd,  and  yet  the  fiivon- 
rite,  for  a  time,  of  Fortune,  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  of  a  fa- 
ther, who  was  111  m self  one  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  men: 
such  were  the  effects  of  his  folly  and  licentiousness,  of  his  crueHy, 
his  treachery,  and  his  ingratitude,  that  notlung  but  a  death  hastened 
by  poison,  could  have  saved  him  from  dragging  on  a  miserable  t%* 
istence  in  a  state  of  exile.  ' 

The  first  posthouse  from  Angers  was  so  near  a  very  ancient 
castie,  that  we  had  time  to  get  the  doors  opened  and  to  enter  it.  As 
it  lay  in  the  way  of  the  Vendean  and  republican  armies  during  the 
civil  war,  it  had  been  stripped  of  every  sort  of  furniture,  and  hoH 
niai  ks  of  having  served  as  barracks.  The  apartments  are  spariuus: 
an  ancient  castle,  however,  must  be  at  best  but  a  cold  and  gloomy 
habitation*  As  we  wandered  about  from  room  to  room,  I  was  struck 
on  entering  one,  where  the  seigncure  formerly  received  his  com- 
pany on  great  occasions,  at  the  appearance  of  a  picture  in  perfect 
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preservation,  which  represented  a  person  in  the  Scotch  highliad 

dress,  wiiii  ihc  insi;^iiia  of  tl;e  gurtcr,  and  as  just  laiKled  upon  a 
rocky  shore,  in  ihc  aci  of  deiiverinj*;  a  paper  to  anotbcr,  uho  ix  t  ti% 
it  with  great  respect.  I  soon  discovered  that  tlic  principal  psisoi^ 
age  in  the  picture  was  Charles  Edward^  the  prince  pfetendcry  or 
perhaps  his  fothery  who>  in  England^  was  called  the  oldpietendei't 
and  learned  from  the  person  who  attended  us,  that  he  yna  meant  to 
be  represented  as  conR  i  rin^  a  commission  to  ridse  a  b;  iv  .de  upon 
au  Iiish  gcQtlcman  of  tiic  name  of  WaisUi  whose  desceiuiaat^  Moo* 
sieur  de  Seran,  hadbeen  so  fortunate  as  to  preserve  has  property  itom 
confiscation,  and  it  was  in  his  casUe  we  now  were.  Madam  de  Sc» 
ran  is  one  of  the  few  ladies  of  high  rank  who  have  accepted  a  pbm 
in  the  lioust'hold  of  the  empress,  and  she  is  said  lu  be  a  sort  uf  fa- 
vouiitc,  a  circunistancc  m  hich  iias,  pei  haps,  ted  Monsieur  de  Scran 
to  hope,  as  I  am  told  he  docs,  that  the  embankment  on  the  Loire 
wiil  be  continued,  by  order  of  government^  so  &r  below  Angm  aa 
to  protect  his  lands,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  an  tmwbole- 
some  marsh.  There  was  somewhat  in  the  appearance  of  this  mys- 
terious picture,  uliicli  alone,  of  every  thing-  in  the  castle,  had  bcea 
respected  by  both  parlies,  and  in  the  castle  itself,  and  in  the  ago 
and  appearance  of  the  keeper,  and  in  tlic  chapei,  where  the  propcte- 
tors  had  a  seat  apart,  so  different  from  the  rest  as  to  have  an  air  oC 
regal  distinction,  and  in  a  number  of  other  circumstances,  which 
brorz-^iil  Ihc  IMystei'ies  of  Udolpho  very  forcibly  to  our  minds.  We 
no^\  saw  niarks  ol  war  vs  hich  had  never  befDre  oceuiTed,  in  ihc  i*e? 
mains  of  houses  that  Imd  been  burned,  and  I  beard  a  ^reat  deal  of  the 
miseries  the  inhabitants  had  been  exposed  to:  miseries  which  i«« 
minded  me  of  somewhat  similar  scenes  in  our  own  country.  I  began 
to  perceive  also  as  we  approached  the  sea,  that  the  evils  of  y\nr  m  cyc 
more  felt,  iluii  the  inhabitants  conip;.n  d  ilu-  jnc  .-ent  stagnation 
of  trudt*  Willi  the  shortlived  joys  of  the  peace  tbcy  had  been  blessed 
with  alter  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  tiiat  they  ventured  to  regm  that 
inordinate  ambition  which  no  extent  of  territory  could  satiate)  and 
which  continues  to  sacrifice  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity  ta 
the  vain  and  selfish  expectation  of  forei^rn  accpdbiiions.  The  cnvi- 
ix>ns  of  Nantes  hesj)eak  the  opulence  of  fomier  times,  but  tlic  situa* 
Vion  is  Jow,  and  must,  I  should  suppose,  expose  the  iph^>ir^n!^  la 
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autumoal icYers.  i  he  iirst  streets  we  cnicrcd  were  narrow  and  thft 
hoiiM  old,  and  decayed,  but  we  soon  found  otmelves  in  what  ap« 
peered  a  new  city,  and  after  driving  across  a  handsome  square  we 
etHered  the  largest  and  most  oommo^ous  hotel  we  had  any  where 

seen.  I  felt  and  it  gave  a  tincture  ot  sonicwiicd  like  melancholy  to 
my  thoughts,  as  we  drove  along  the  last  part  that  we  were  now  to  take 
leave  of  txeTeltogJ  in  Fiance^  whioh  is  certafaily  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  comitiies  in  the  world  to  travel  orer ;  the  accommodatjoM 
m  generally  o^ood,  the  roads  exeellent,  and  the  horses  as  strong 
ahd  willlnj:^  is  (lu  v  are  coarse  raid  ugly  ;  us  to  the  postillions  they  are 
as  lively  and  ^ood  natured  as  ever,  and  much  leiis  importunate  tiian 
iomacrlfy  but  they  are  still  very  great  coxcombs,  and  that  too  withs 
union  of  wretchedness  which  is  not  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  aDjf 
•dtor  countfy  upon  eavth-Hioe  of  those,  who  drove  ns  thb  htat  atage» 
and  who  I  could  see  was  a  very  pretty  fellow  in  his  own  eyes, 
V  (nild  have  g;athcred  a  croud  about  him  in  America — whispb  uf 
straw  served  as  bootlegs  to  his  wooden  shoes,  and  a  piece  of  old  ta* 
peatry,  with  Sgures  of  men  and  horses  and  towers  and  battlements 
besomed  high  in  tufted  trees;"  protected  him  from  the  weather, 
whilst  his  simhumed  foce  was  partly  shaded  by  the  remains  of  a  rose 
cdlotired  handkerchief,  wliich  was  tlius  converted  into  a  sul:u»tiiute 
Ibr  a  hat. 

There  are  few  towns  or  villages  in  France,  where  there  are  tnC 
beggars  who  assidl  every  stranger  that  arrives,  and  there  are  various 
other  marks  and  dcij^rees  of  poverty  not  to  be  met  with  in  America; 

I  have  heard  a  poor  man,  as  I  stood  in  the  market  place  of  a  moi uing, 
compliment  another  \ipon  his  appeurini^  abroad  in  a  new  pair  of 
wooden  shoes,  as  one  of  our  people  might  wish  another  joy  of  anew 
post:  in  Paris  particularly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  abject  poverty  con- 
cealed under  a  decent  appearance  made  with  clothes  and  linen  hired  . 
for  the  day ;  numbers  who  appear  occasionally  in  gfx>d  company  have 
no  other  resource.  Tlusonce  opidcnt  city  of  Xuntcis  has  had  some 
breathingtimefromtiie  horrors  of  the  revolution,  which  it  was' in  a  par- 
ticular degree  exposed  to.  Butit  stiil  exhibitsa  sad  contrast  to  the  des* 
cripdons  which  I  have  read  of  it:  there  were  formerly  various  semi- 
naries, and  colleges,  and  schools  of  chirur^^ery,  and  navigation,  and  a 
uuivei  iiiy,  \uLii  societies  of  agiicuilure,  iuid  ui  the  ai  Ui,  and  of  mu<« 
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in  pgdeiilar ;  tlieffe       «i«o  •ewialf.htritahte  loiriniioiairthD 

mamteMice  of  the  poor  and  the  gratoittKit  oducaidoii  of  tlicsr  chil- 
dren; there  weie  muimfactories  of  diflfc-! cnt  soi  tSj  mid  great  ciistille-' 
ries,  ail  overflowing  commerce,  bcautiiui  public  wttiks,  and  a  thea* 
tre  twico  ao  Iwge,  says  Artliur  Young,  as  that  of  Dniiy  Lttiie>  and 
five  times  SB  iiiaginificcnt.  Of  ail  thiftctiiptaiy  of  opiUcnce  and  pgnape* 
yity  there  ironwmlkticipoi^  at  pictcm  than  em^  wareliouBea,a<>d 
iMvldettn^  walls ;  Hbfwies,  hospitals,  and  achoolahave  gone  to  roin*  ae 
W€!l  asconvents  aiul  (  hurche*^,  nov  luis  uiiy  art  and  science,  or  aiiy  eic* 
^ant  iostitutioti  met  wiih  more  protoctiou  than  religion:  as  to 
commoTCO  ond  nMnnCactories  they  are  hut  the  abadow  of  wlwi 
Ihey  wore,  and  eeTon  ei|:htha  of  the  fen«nl««pitfti  U  aunk:  mvw 
wmd  Chen  o  amU  Asierkan  Toaael  udod  by  a  awoU  of  the  rtvof^ 
and  a  strong  wind  from  the  sea,  gets  up  as  far  as  the  city, 
ikud  there  arc  frequently  five  or  six  of  ihcm  at  anchor  below 
Paimboeuf,  but  the  flag  of  France  which  formerly  croaaed  the 
ocean  from  Nantea  in  ao  many  varioua  directiooa^  ia  now  aeen  on* 
ly  on  Toaaek  of  from  thirty  to  fi&y  or  perhaps  sixty  tonsy  which 
run  from  harbour  to  harbour  along  the  coast,  like  mke  from  one 
hidiiij^  place  to  another,  uiidur  coiivoy  of  an  armed  vessel  or  two, 
the  commodore  of  w  iiich  with  a  broad  peuant  at  his  main  top  gal- 
lant mast)  and  carries  perhaps  six  four  pounders  and  forty  men. 
Thb  squares  and  public  walks  are  still  beautiful^  bnt  tbejr  are  si- 
lent and  solitary,  and  have  been  stained  with  the  best  blood  of  the 
ciLy.   Of  the  playhouse  nothing  remains  but  the  vestibule;  the 
other  parts  of  this  magnificent  edifice  were  consumed  hy  fire  du- 
ling  the  revoiutiony  nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  its  being  re- 
hnilt ;  those  meanwhile  who  cannot  live  without  the.amusements 
of  the  theatre,  must  be  satisfied  with  a  comer  of  an  old  conyent 
which  has  been  converted  into  someihiiig  like  a  plaWiuiisc,  and 
v\  ith  a  company  of  comedians  who  appear  to  be  in  no  better  cir- 
cumstances than  those  of  Tours.  There  ia  a  part  of  the  city  call* 
ed  La  Fosse»  where  a  long  row  of  lofty  houses  follows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river)  with  trees  in  front  and  very  commodious  qusda 
for  the  despatch  of  business  ;  it  was  alont^  this  street  that  the  vic- 
tims of  Carrier's  cruelty  were  conducted,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  it  immediately  before  the  doors  of  a  large  mill)  which  was  for* 
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mcrly  worked  by  stream,  but  which  hM  long  b«ea  usalesty  lay 
fbe  fatal  barges.  I  am  not  now  going  to  shock  you  by  a  recital 
of  scenes  that  do  not  bear  description.  But  as  fiu*  as  I  eottid 

learn  from  persons  who  were  at  Nantes  during  those  wretched 
times,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  cxug}j:oration  in  the  print- 
ed accounts — as  no  one  ever  returned  of  the  hundreds  who  were 
embarked,  it  was  easy  to  prerent  the  effiscts  of  despair  by  malt- 
ing  the  prisoners  belieret  thit  they  were  lo  be  transported  to 
some  distant  country;  they  would  sorely  otherwise  have  rush- 
ed upon  their  guard,  and  eypired  on  the  bayonet,  rather  than 
have  been  exposed  to  a  death  so  unheard  of,  and  in  so  frightfai 
a  forms  they  consisted  in  general  of  citiaensof  Naates^  ofpriesCS 
who  were  coltccted  from  different  departments^  and  of  the  inhtt- 
bitants  of  La  Vend^ :  A  corps  of  troops  was  frequently  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  these  last,  and  with  general  ordcn? 
to  destroy  every  thing,  nor  was  it  unusual  to  sec  the  party  rctunit 
(if  they  escaped  the  effects  of  rage  and  despair  in  the  unhappy 
people  whom  they  attacked^  which  was  not  always  the  case)  losd* 
ed  like  Tartars,  from  a  plundering  excursion  into  some  christian 
couiui y>  v.ith  various  sorts  of  booty,  and  driving  beibrc  t!u m  a 
promiscuous  crowd  of  old  and  young  and  women  and  children. 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  regular  troops  to  say^  that  though  ready 
enough  to  execute  tlie  orders  of  their  superiors  in  spreading 
ruin  and  devastation  over  the  fields  and  through  the  irllhigds  of 
Lu  Vendee,  tluy  refused  any  longer  to  conduct  prisoners  to  the 
water  side,  when  the  effects  of  Carrier's  cruel  artifice  were  ap- 
parent) it  became  necessary  therefore  to  havo  inslruments  for 
that  special  purpose,  and  the  volunteers  of  Marat  wero  raiaedf 
consisting  of  sixty  men  under  a  captain,  these  wretches  wImi 
were  of  the  lowest,  the  mostbrutal,themostprofligatcof  the  popu- 
lace, soon  deserved  the  approbation  of  their  employer,  and  so  v.  cl I 
satisfied  was  he  with  their  alacrity,  that  he  extended  their  powers 
to  the  making  of  domiciliary  visits  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  a  power  dreadful  at  all  times  and  In  any  hands,  but  more 
dreadful  than  death  itself  in  their  abominable  perversion  of  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  unhappy  families,  who  were  in  any  degree 
and  from  any  motive  the  objects  ol  their  attentions* 
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I  have  been  .told  of  an  indivulualy  who  acted  frcqucntif  as  a 
aapemumerary  upon  these  occasions^  and  whose  pleasure  it  was 
tobe  ready  at  the  water  side,  where  he  would  wound  and  mutilate 
such  of  the  prisoners  as  the  volunteers  of  Marat  were  fhstentn^  to 

the  timbers,  ami  bt  ais  of  the  bai  LM-,  atldins^  thus  a  decree  of  cor- 
poral pain  to  the  anguish  of  approaching  death.  It  so  happeaedy 
that  he  was  unnoticed  when  a  change  of  measures  took  place,  and 
Carrier  and  his  committee  were  ordered  to  Paris:  but  a  fotmg 
man,  whose  parents  had  been  among  the  Tictims  of  his  bnita- 
lity,  returning  from  exile  some  yeurs  aftrr,  shot  the  wretch 
through  the  head  in  a  public  coffeehouse,  nor  did  tiic  police^ 
which  is  so  singularly  strict  in  this  country,  take  any  cogmsance 
of  the  affair.  Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Nantes  were  thus  suffer- 
ing from  exhibitions,  which  were  at  first  confined  to  the  iiight, 
but  wliich  were  soou  ])erpetrated  in  open  day,  exhibitions,  from 
the  bare  recital  of  which  our  nature  revolts;  from  a  vigilant,  an 
enraged  and  inveterate  enemy,  who  waylaid  every  approach  to 
the  city,  from,  the  death  or  imprisonment  of  their  principal  citi- 
■ens,  who  were  suspected  of  being  rich,  or  of  wlrnt  In  the  dialect 
of  the  times  was  called  nrgocianthm^  from  continued  and  severe 
military  duty,  from  fines  and  impositions,  from  famine,  and  al- 
most from  thirst,  for  the  ^^  :<ters  of  the  river  were  polluted  to  a 
degree  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  use.  Carrier,  a  man  of  profii- 
gace  lifis,  and  riolent  passions,  insulted  the  public  misery  l>y 
scenesof  riot  and  debauchery.  The  wrctchcstoo  who  surrounded 
him,  and  wlio  formed  in  some  nicnsurc  his  court,  had  appetites 
and  passions  of  their  own  to  gratify,  and  interests  to  consult  and 
enmities  to  satisfy,  and  the  whole  city  with  as  much  of  the  netgh- 
bottring  country  as  their  power  extended  over,  was  thus  a  prey 
to  the  most  worthless  of  mankind. 

The  pcn])l<'  of  the  earldom  of  Xantes  having  separated  them- 
selves from  iiritany  in  the  1 2th  century,  and  chosen  a  sovereign 
of  their  own,  wlmm  they  afterwards  expelled  to  make  toon  fiir 
Geoffry  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Henry  II  of  England,  that  enter* 
prising  and  able  monarch  was  enabled  to  get  possestton  not  only 
of  Nantes  but  of  all  Britany,  first  as  representative  of  his  broth- 
er, who  died  without  children,  and  afterwards  as  guardian  of  his 
own  son  Qeofiky,  whom  he  married  to  Constance,  the  daughter 
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of  a  late  duke  of  Britany^  and  prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
that  extensive  dutchy  to  ackDOwledge  as  their  sovereign.  This 
Constance  is  tJ&e  lady  vho  renders  Shakspeare's  play  of  king 
John  BO  interesting)  and  whose  adventures^  affected  as  they  were 
by  the  sad  fate  of  her  son,  seemed  mure  of  the  province  of  ro- 
mance, than  lu:itory.  The  subsequent  history  of  Britany>  tlie  for* 
tones  of  the  house  of  Montfort)  and  the  circumstances  which  fi«  ' 
nftUy  annexed  this  part  of  France  to  the  monarchy  are  also  very 
interesting.  The  Britons  were  able  to  secure  very  important 
previlcc^cs  at  the  marriage  (jf  ih'jir  princess  with  Charles  \  j  and 
thes>e  joined  to  the  circumstance  of  their  speaking  a  different 
language  made  them  always  seem  a  separate  people  from  tho 
French.  The  ancient  castle  of  Nantes,  in  which  so  many  mo* 
narchs  have  lodged  from  the  days  of  Henry  li,  to  those  of  Lewis 
XIV,  has  suffered  l)\  ihc  accidental  explosion  of  a  quantity  of 
gunpowder  during  the  revolutiou»  but  is  in  other  respects  entire. 
The  angle- of  the  bastion  from  which  the  cardinal  de  Rets  let 
himself  down  by  a  ropoi  remains  precisely  as  It  was  at  the  time 
of  his  eva^oU)  «id  I  was  glad  that  the  door  also  which  opens  up* 
on  the  river,  and  at  whieii  Mad.  de  Sevij^ne  deseribcb  herself  as 
having  been  &o  handsomely  received  by  torch  light,  is  still  entire. 
I  wished  very  much  to  have  gone  to  Hennes  and  to  Vith}  but  it 
was  imposoible.  I  rvceived  however  a  very  particular  abcount 
of  the  house  of  Les  Roches  from  a  friend  at  Rennes,  and  was 
glad  to  had,  that  the  name  of  Mad.  de  Sevign^l  had  afforded  pro* 
tection  to  some  old  fashioned  walks,  and  that  the  desk  at  which 
she  wrote,  and  the  inkstand  she  made  use  of  are  preserved  with 
veligiotta  care.  The  estate  of  Les  Roches  is  the  property  of  Moa« 
deup  des  Netumiers,  a  gentleman  of  lower  Britany,  who  having 
been  driven  from  his  paternal  castle  during  tiic  cuU  war,  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  himself  a  home  «4i  tins  once  favour* 
ke  residence  of  Mad.  de  Sevign^  As  we  had  come  provided 
with  letters  of  recommendation  we  experienced  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  two  or  three  fiunilies  whom  I  shall  always 
think  of  with  gratitude,  and  we  found  a  friend  in  -M^  .  Patteisoii 
the  American  cuiibul.  Mixing  as  I  did  in  company  at  his  ho&pita- 
ble  hou«ey  and  at  other  places,  X  had  irequent  oppai'tunitiea  ol 
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convening  with  persons  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  late  war  of 
La  Vend«:e,  and  been  present  at  many  of  the  horrors  which  at- 
tended it:  it  is  tlic  memory  of  those  (lisniiil  times  which  gives 
to  the  present  government  its  principal  support,  for  there  is 
nothing  which  a  great  majority  would  not  aubmit  to^  rather  than 
risk  &  renew^  of  them:  they  feel  however  very  sensibly  in 
Nantes  the  weig^ht  of  taxes,  and  the  loss  of  trade;  they  feel  that 
the  treasury  calls  for  more  in  proportion  as  tliey  arc  less  able  ta 
pay,  and  the  additional  duty  on  salt  whicii  raibCb  liic  price  of  that 
indispensable  article  from  two  to  five  sous  a  pound,  has  occa- 
sioned no  slight  sensation.  The  peasants  of  Britany  who  had  lately 
adopted  the  custom  of  manuring  a  certain  quality  of  land  with 
salt,  have  been  oblij^ed  to  dchiht:  the  sudden  manner  too  in  which 
the  government  imposes  any  addiiiunai  uuiy,  and  the  numergus 
regulations  which  arc  made  by  people  entirely  ignorant  of  or  fse- 
gardless  of  trade^  add  extremely  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  Disputes  are  every  day  arising  between  the  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  salt  in  cases  where  tlie  article  has  not  been 
yet  delivered,  and  maiiy  who  had  contracted  to  furnish  large 
quantities  at  certain  prices  must  either  recede  from  their  engage- 
mentSf  or  be.  ruined.  An  appearance  of  something  like  a  riot  in 
the  streets,  which  I  saw  yesterday  for  the  first  time  unce  I  have 
been  in  France,  I  at  first  imagined  was  connected  with  this 
general  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  but  I  soon  discovered  my  error. 
Forty  or  fifty  people,  partly  young  men  and  partly  fathers  of 
miUesi'had  assembled  somewhat  tumiiltttoasiy  and  were  endeip 
Touring  to  make  the  keeper  of  an  e  o  table,  who  had  been  carry- 
ing on  his  business  very  successfully  for  some  time,  consent  to 
leave  the  city,  or  shut  his  doors;  but  the  man,  who  had  according; 
to  custom  paid  lai^ely  for  permission  to  hold  his  table  in  Nantea 
a  certain  timO}.  applied  to  the  police  for  protection,  a  captain's 
guard  was  immediately  paraded  at  his  door,  good  order  was  in- 
stantly established,  and  the  keeper  of  the  e  o  tabic  goes  on  min- 
ing people  with  impunity  as  before.    Tiie  prevalent  turn  £6c 
gaming  either  with  dice,orin  tlie  lottery,  which  is  renewed  avevy 
*  fortnight  throughout  all  X^rancO}  furnishes  indeed  ooe  of  tbe 
great  financial  resources  6f  the  empire,  uafortiinately  Ibr  tlie 
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lower  orders,  any  sum,  however  small,  may  be  ventured  upon  a 
certain  number  or  numbers  which  the  adventurer  chooses  out  of 
one  hundred,  his  choice  it  necessarily  confined  to  five,  upon  any 
one  of  which,  or  upon  all,  he  stakes  any  sum  he  thi:iks  proper; 
five  nunibci  s  only  are  drawn  out  of  the  wheel;  those  who  happen 
to  have  fixed  upon  any  one  of  tlu-  minibcib  diuwik,  arc  the  fortu- 
nate adventurers,  and  if  upon  more  than  one,  they  gain  inpropor- 
tion»  and  the  profits  are  so  great  in  the  case  of  thosc^  who  shalt 
have  chosen  all  five,  that  the  passions  of  ayariceand  ambition  are 
eondnually  excited  in  the  breasts  of  hundreds  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other. 

And  now,  my  dear  daughter,  adieu.  I  shall  write  you  no 
more  letters  from  France.  In  a  few  days  we  are  to  be  at  Paim- 
^oeuf  where  I  have  secured  as  comfortable  lodgings  as  such  a 
place  admits  of.  I  shall  there  spread  my  map  of  France  upon  the 
tal)le,  collect  my  notes,  and  look  over  niy  scraps  of, iniot  niaiio!i, 
and  learn  all  1  can  fi-om  every  one  1  meet  with  as  to  the  history 
and  agriculture  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  if  we  are  so 
happy  as  to  reach  New-York  in  safety,  you  shall  hear  from  me 
again. 


MEMOIUS  OF  HAYTI— FOR  TllE  PORT  FOUO. 
LETTER  XII. 

TAe  OtfUf  Utand  qfBayti^  Abvew^  1805* 

That  portion  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola  called  the  Spanish 
part,  which  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  in  extent  of  territo- 
ry, though  not  in  culture  and  pnpuhition,  was  ceded  to  France  in 
the  year  1795  by  the  treaty  of  Basic  (or  Bael).  In  conformity 
with  thb  arrangement,  Toussunt  L'Ouverture,  in  his  capacity 
of  genera]  in  chief  of  the  island  under  the  French  Republic, 
took  possession  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  St.  Do- 
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mingo.  This  important  place  was  in  the  occupjaicy  ol  a  lurcc 
under  tlie  command  of  Don  Joachim  Garcia,  insuboitlmate  to 
Itie  authority  of  the  new  proprktor^i  and  w«*  not  M^mnibied 
vntil  the  year  1 800)  when  Paul  L'Ouverture,  hfother  of  the  black 
general)  was  statioDed  theve  as  cooiimnder  ia  chief  of  the  Spa»* 
ish  ckpartmcnt. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  army  in  the  winter  of  UOl-S 
tnder  the  ca{»tai]i-geiieral  Le  Clerc»  Paul  L'OuFerture  embiii* 
eing  the  apparent  frieifdly  oftbrs  of  th^  GalUc  commandets,  de« 
Srered  up  the  city  to  general  Herr^raeau.  Brigadier-gmfil 
Clervaiix,  a  nuilaiio  oniccr,  who  commanded  at  the  town  oi  St. 
lago,  toilowing  this  example,  also  subuiitted  without  opposition, 
and  therehy  placed  the  whole  provmce  in  the  complete  poaiei^ 
iionof  the  troops  of  France.  The  war  which  commeaoed  at  ihifc 
period  between  the  white  and  black  r^^uMieams^  and  wldch  w 
tciminalcd  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  army  lu\v  u.rcls  the 
close  of  1803,  had  its  seat  principaUy  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^NUiiik 
part  were  hi  a  skuation  to  remain  Hf^uter  until  the  cpnteat  should 
be  decided,  and  then  to  side  with  the  victorious  party-.  They 
accordingly  pursued  this  system,  and  upon  the  success  of  the  in- 
digene arms,  those  upon  the  north  side  of  the  island,  as  far  east- 
ward as  Port  Plate,  generally  hastened  to  acknowledge  their  sub- 
jection to  the  authority  of  OessalineS)  as  citisena  of  Uayti.  hi 
consideration  of  this  honourable  proof  of  loyalty)  the  goremor« 
general  appointed  the  ofTicers  that  were  to  commeaid  them  from 
among  themselves,  and  a  cordial  intercourse  was  kept  up  with 
tliem  for  several  monthS)  ai^d  a  profitable  commerce  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  territory,  encouraged.  Those  on  the  contrary  who 
redded  near  the  city,  placing  more  confitlenee  in  the  protecthm 
of  the  Freuchf  who  still  preserved  a  garrison  there  under  gene- 
ral Fcrrand,  preferred  to  coiuinue  tlieir  allegiance  to  that  go- 
vernment. About  the  first  of  March  a  decree  was  issued  by  the 
'  French  commander  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  that  part  of 
the  island  which  was  in  possession  of  the  blacks,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  at  that  time,  the  French  only  occujiicd  the  district 
which  lies  between  Cape  Kaphael  on  the  North  £ust  coast}  and 
Ocoa  bay  on  the  south  side. 
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Thus  stood  afiklrs  for  a  short  time  until  the  intrigues  of  Ult 
Fwodi  had  changed  their  complexion.  Emissaries  and  agent% 
aadcd  hf  the  influence  of  a  priest^  were  employed  to  bring  the 

Spaniards  over  to  their  interest,  by  circulating  addresses 
through  the  country  calculated  to  inspire  faith  in  the  great  na^ 
lMm9  and  distrust  in  the  ^«  brig^ds."  At  length  after  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  horrible  system  of  massacre  which  was  ezfeai* 
lied  thffOHghont  the  French  part*  the  Spaniards  became  alarmed 
and  fearful  of  encountering  a  similar  fate  with  their  unfortunate 
cidevant  allies,  manifested  a  disposition  to  withdraw  from  their 
new  masters.  They  accordingly  made  application  to  Ferrand  £of 
aeaistance,  and  requested  him  to  send  a  capable  officer  to  cnmr 
mand  them.  That  general,  seizinif  with  avidity  the  &vottrable  op- 
portunity which  presented  itself,  despatched  to  their  aid  t^cne- 
ral  Devaud  with  a  body  of  troops.  On  the  rerri})i  o f  intelligence 
pi  their  hostile  movements,  Dcssalines  issued  from  the  Cape  a 
pffoclaiBMlion  addressed  to  the  Spaniardsy  bearing  date  the  8th  of 
May,  printed  copies  of  wluch  were  dbtributed  throngh  their  ter? 
ritory.  In  this  document  he  cautions  them  against  being  seduc- 
ed by  the  "  perfidious  insinuatiijiis"  of  the  French,  and  tiircatena 
them  with  destruction  il  they  should  dare  to  oppose  his  author&ii 
tf*  He  allows  them  fifteen  days  to  make  up  their  determination 
whether  they  would  coalesce  with  his  cruel  enemiesi  or  rally 
under  his  banners.'* 

As  stated  in  a  former  letter,  Dessalines  left  the  Cape  for  the 
seat  of  govemment  on  the  Uth  of  May.  During  his  visit  in  the 
N<Mth,  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  government  had  heaped  ad- 
ditional honours  upon  his  beady  by  granting  him  an  eatensm 
Jbr  Ufe  of  his  title  of  governor*general,  witli  the  important  i>owr 
crs  of  nominatini^  his  successor  and  of  making  peace  ioid  war. 

The  detcrnunatioa  oi  the  Spaniards  eventuating  in  favour  o€ 
the  French  interest,  a  small  army  waa  marched  against  theni» 
which  penetrated  without  much  difficult  as  &r  as  the  towa 
of  St»  lago.  This  place  being  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about 
seven  hundred  men,  opposed  a  poweiiui  obstacle  to  the  further 
conquests  of  the  iiaytiens.  A  battle  took  place  on  the  3dof  June, 
in  which  the  blacks  were  uneucoessluly  and  were  conpeUed  to 
retreat  with  loss*  A  shmt  time  afterwards^  however^  under  the 
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command  of  Christophe,  who  had  advanced  with  a  reinforcement, 
St.  lago  WM  carried.  AH  the  white  inhabttants  who  could  notes- 
cape,  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  town  was  deliYcred  up  to  pil« 
la^e,  and  the  Haytien  army  returned  to  the  Cape  with  about  se- 
ven or  ci}>  ht  hundred  black  and  nuilalto  prisoners.  Most  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  town  and  its  vicinity  had  fled 
to  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  leaTing  behind  them  their  propeity, 
which  afforded  to  the  victorious  troops  a  rich  and  cxtensiTC 
fteM  for  plunder.  St.  lago  is  an  ancient!  and  has  once  been,  a  we* 
ry  wealth)  town.  A  liiVf^e  quantity  of  *^^old  and  silver  was  found 
there  by  the  soldiers,  who  indiscriminately  robbed  the  churches 
as  weH  as  prirate  habitations.  On  the  return  of  the  black  army 
-with  the  spoils  of  war,  the  French  advanced  their  outposts  as  ht 
as  Monte  Chrtsti,  where  tiiey  were  in  possession  on  the  30th  of 
September  following.  'I'he  Spanibh  prisoners becoiaiug  burthen- 
some  to  the  government)  were  soon  afterwards  liberated,  and  in 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty  and  distress,  were  compelled 
to  beg  their  bread  in  the  streets  of  the  Cape. 

The  existence  of  a  French  force  in  the  Island,  though  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Haytien  settlements,  and  separa- 
ted by  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  altliough  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  then  supported  between  England  and  France, 
there  was  no  probability  of  an  attempt  at  another  invasion  by  the 
latter,  was  to  Dessalines  a  source  of  serious  uneasiness.  He  was 
determined  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  expel  theni,  by 
"  reconquering  the  boundaries  which  liature  had  set  to  his  domi- 
Bions."  But  he  was  not  yet  prepared  for  an  undertaking  so  ar- 
dooiisy  and  therefore  laid  aside  any  immediate  intentioii  of 
marching  against  the  city  of  St.  Domingo.  The  internal  affairs 
of  his  ^vemment  required  some  attention,  and  after  his  depar- 
ture from  the  Cape,  he  visited  Port  de  Paix,  Port  an  l^rince,  and 
Other  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  asccttaining  generally  the  situa- 
tion of  thoir  forti&cations  aad  military  establiahmants,  and  of 
reviewing  his  troops. 

Immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  army,  the  con- 
struction of  powerful  forts  had  been  coinmenced  on  tlie  hi<^h 
mountaius  ia  tlie  interior  of  the  country,  as  places  of  retreat  la 
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case  of  a  future  visit  fioni  their  old  enemies.  These  forirc:>isCS 
have  been  built  under  tiie  direction  of  skilful  architects  and  en* 
gineen^  and  are  admirably  well  constructed  and  defended* 
There  is  one  near  the  Cape  called  Le  Fevrier  which  I  shall  des- 
cribe on  a  future  occasion  as  a  specimen  of  the  strong  holds  of 
this  country.  It  is  the  deterniiiiutioii  of  the  JIaytiens,  in  case 
the  French  shuuid  «end  another  army  to  the  island,  which  they 
look  for  on  a  return  of  peace  in  £urope»  to  abandon  the  towna 
on  the  Coast  after  setting  them  on  fire^  to  conflagrate  and  des- 
troy all  the  gardens  and  plantations  in  their  neighbourhood,  to 
poihon  the  water,  and  tlien  to  retire  to  the  iiiouiiia.iiJii,  leaving 
their  foes  neither  protection  from  the  climate  uox  sustenance 
from  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  these  fortS)  some  of  which  were  constructing 
under  his  inspection,  the  governor-general  devoted  a  portion  of 

his  time  to  the  planning  of  two  cities,  which  were  about  this 
time  commenced.  One  was  a  few  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
Port  au  Prince,  and  was  called  Alexandria,  in  compliment  tQ 
Alexander  Potion^  general  of  division,  commanding  one  of  the 
western  departments.  The  other,  situated  upon  the  plantation 
formerly  called  rvLu  cluiud,  afu  r\vaii^;>  Camp  Maixhand,  about 
ten  leagues  from  Gouaivcs  towards  the  interior,  was  iK>minated 
the  city  of  Dessaltnes,  and  was  intended  to  be  the.  permanent, 
seat  of  govenunent,  and  the  residence  of  the  executive.  At  this 
latter  place,  a  splendid  palace  was  built  by  his  excellency,  to 
which  lie  siiortly  uiier  removed. 

Until  the  mouih  of  September  following,  no  event  of  a  poiiti- 
cal  or  interesting  nature  vccurred.  The  chiefs  of  the  island 
were  busily  employed  in  the  superintendance  of  the  forts,  and 
in  the  government  of  their  respective  departments,  the  cultiva- 
tors were  kept  closely  at  work  upon  Uw  pLuirati(jns  in  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  and  the  inhabitants  oi  the  towns  were 
engaged  in  their  commerce  and  their  various  respective  occu- 
pations. The  government  assumed  a  settled  appearance,  and 
tranquillity  was  again  restored.  Still,  however,  something  oeca- 
sioiiuliy  transpired  to  excite  ud.  ;  sinebs.  The  coffee  plantations 
having  suffered  much  from  tiie  devastations  that  had  so  long 
existed,  had  not  yet  been  tul&ciently  productive  to  supply  all  the 
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demands  of  commerce.  The  officers  of  the  government  w  ere 
obliged  to  n^akc  (  Ktmsive  purchases  from  the  Aniciicans,  of 
provisions,  ciothlng)  aad  iuumunitiou  for  the  troops,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  future  exigencies,  in  payment  for  wiiicli»  the  latter  had 
contracted  to  take  coffee.  The  supply  not  being  equal  to  tlie 
demand,  and  the  government  conceiving  that  the  Americans  dii 
not  pay  sufficient  for  the  produce  of  the  island,  foreigners  were 
at  times  entirely  prohibited  from  purchabing  coffee,  except  from 
them,  which  occasioned  many  complaittts.  The  natives  too^  who 
ftom  being  mere  -muirchanda^  aspired  to  the  rank  and  ckaraeler  of 
negwiattu  complained  to  the  govemorof  the  disadvsmtages  thejr 
were  subjected  to,  from  the  privilege  the  Americ  an  bupercar- 
goes  enjoyed  of  hiring  stores  and  retailing  their  cargoes,  which 
4ntirely  precluded  them  from  the  c^portunity  of  spoculatioii.  To 
remedy  tkisya  decree  was  issued  prohibiting  the  farther  contlnii<* 
ance  of  this  regulation,  and  declaring  that  none  should  have  the 
ribcrty  of  retailing  cargoes  but  the  residcni  mercliauts,  not  how** 
ever  couiimng  it  to  the  indigenes. 

The  animosity  of  the  Haytiens  against  tht  Spaniards^  not  bo« 
ing  confined  to  those  alone  who  resided  in  the  isiandy  waa  extml* 
edtothe  mother  country.  War  was  declared  against  ^aint  and 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered  of  exercising  their  cruel  ven- 
geance it  was  not  neglected.  About  Uie  28th  of  June,  a  Spanish 
brig  called  jUa  Bucha  Diehay  bound  from  Cadia  fat  Vera  Criis 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  wines.  Sec.  was  captured  by  an  indl* 
gene  barge,  and  brought  into  the  Cape,  where  she  was  condonn* 
cd.  The  captain,  his  wife,  son,  and  crew  were  cast  into  pri^un, 
where  no  one  was  permitted  to  converse  with  themt  and  weio 
aUterwards  barbarously  murdered* 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  or  beginning  of  Septembei^ 
telligence  was  received  in  the  island  that  Bonaparte  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor  of  the  French  in  the  monih  uf  May  prece- 
dingy  and  to  the  astomshmcnt  of  all,  before  many  days  had  elaps* 
ed|  a  proclamation  signed  by  the  chiefs  Vemety  Clervauxy  Chiia* 
tophe.  Potion,  Gabart,  Qeffrard,  and  a  number  of  inferior  olic«nh 
declaring  citizen  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines  emperor  of  HajFtl, 
was  pubiibiicd.  Tills  act  ol  appuintmenl  sets  forth  iuox  liic  c  riit  fs 
could  see  no  advantages  the  people  could  derive  from  a  division 
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of  the  cxccmivc  power,  and  tliey  were  fully  satisfied  tliai  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  imtion  coukl  be  best  toufidecl  to  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  possessed  the  afTections  of  all.  It  farther  Btated 
that  his  excellency  had  refused  for  a  long  time  the  acceptance 
of  a  title  of  so  much  dignity,  and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  he  had  consented  to  accede  to  their  wishes.  This 
was  somcthin:^  iu  tlic  style  of  that  unambitious  man  ot  whoni 
Mark  -Vntony  observed^ 

"  I  thrice  presented  him  a  king^ly  crown, 
"  Which  he  did  Uuice  ret  u^.** 

In  order  however  that  it  might  not  appear  that  Bessalines 

had  been  acting  "like  master  like  man"  with  lioi.apartc,  or  as 
a  servile  imitator,  the  proclamation  was  very  cunningly  antcda« 
ted  the  25th  of  Januaiy,  and  the  document  intimating  the  accept* 
ance  of  the  title,  the  15th  of  February.  This  is  perhaps  one  of 
tbe  weakest  and  most  silly  acts  ever  committed  by  the  Haytien 
<ud>inet.  The  very  proceedings  of  the  government  bear  prima 
Jacie  evidence  of  the  trick,  for  in  all  the  public  documents  prior 
to  September,  Dcssalines  is  entitled  governor-general.  That  this 
creation  of  the  imperial  dignity  had  its  origin  in  the  similar  event 
which  had  taken  place  in  France,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and 
I  think  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  idea  was  first  suggested 
by  bunie  of  the  wai^^ish  British  officers  who  were  occusionaily  » 
visiting  the  island  in  their  ships  of  war  as  a  hoax  upon  the  first 
consul,  by  depreciating  the  importance  of  the  dignified  title  he 
had  asBumed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dessalines  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror throughout  the  island  amid  the  acclamations  of  all  his 
subjects  and  celebrations  of  the  event  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  fc;:.uvuy  which  commenced  on  the  1 5th  of 
September  at  the  Cape,  was  continued  with  entertainments  and 
illuminations  for  three  days. 

The  8th  day  of  October  was  appointed  for  a  grand  procession 
ttf  Port  an  Prince,  In  Honour  of  this  glorious  event,  and  nearly  a 
monUi  before,  a  jxmipouH  firof^rammr  describing  the  order  of  it 
was  published  by  general  Pctiou.  The  intention  of  this  chief  was 
no  doubt  to  exhibit  something  splendid,  as  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Infended  order  is  very  evident,  but  the  meant  of  dmng  it  were 
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wanting.  A  friend  of  mine,  an  American,  who  marched  in  the 
procession  as  one  of  the  deputation  of  foreign  commerce,  has  di- 
verted me  exceedingly  by  contrasting  the  real  appearance  of  it, 
with  the  idea  one  would  conceive  from  a  view  of  the  ftrogrammt. 
Thus  what  are  called  "  tlic  troops  of  the  garrisoiv*  w  ho  were  to 
assemble  on  the  Champ  dc  Mai's  to  receive  the  procession,  was 
composed  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  negroes  with  arms,  *^  some 
without  coats  hats  and  shirts,  and  others  even  destitute  of  nr- 
hneM**  The  public  teachers^  conducting  a  great  number  of  their 
•  pnpils,  "  consisted oi  an  old  negro  pedagogue,  followed  by  about  a 
dozen  dirty  children  half  clothed  or  naked."  The  deputation  of 
the  body  of  artizans,     was  composed  of  a  few  ragged  me- 
chanicals." The  deputation  of  agriculturists  <<w«i  made  up  of 
eight  or  ten  plantation  negroes  who  had  been  sent  Ibr  to  the 
country  to  act  tlicir  part,  and  who  appeared  like  the  Laplanders, 
in  6ear-skinM*  Upon  the  whole,  except  tlie  otliccrs,  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  a  few  other  individuals,  there  was  never  before  so 
shabby  a  set  of  ragamuffins  called  a^rocmion.  On  their  arri* 
val  upon  the  public  square,  they  found  the  amphitheatre  m  tht 
mulst  of  which  was  a  tlirone,"  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  stage 
made  of  the  roui^hcst  boards,  in  the  centre  of  wiiich  was  a  kind 
of  cable.  One  of  the  ofllcers  mounted  this  rostrum  and  read  aloud 
the  act  annoimcing  the  nomination  of  the  emperor,  after  which 
he  delivered  a  kind  of  oration,  and  the  procession  then  moved  to 
the  chMrch  where  a  TV  Drum  was  sung  in  thanksgiving  for  this 
tiicmorable  day.  At  the  conclusion  of  tint,  liic  pi  uct  issiun  return- 
ed to  Uie  house  of  the  general,  where  it  was  dismissed.  It  ap- 
pears that  after  the  Te  JDeum  had  been  appointed  as  .part  of  the 
duties  of  the  day,  no  one  could  be  found  capable  of  performmf 
the  service,  and  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  a  detachment  of  soldien 
was  sent  into  ihc  Spanish  part  of  the  island  to  catch  some 
priests.  In  this  curious  employment  they  succeeded,  and  return- 
ed to  Port  au  Prince  with  tw0|  who  regulated  the  religious  ezer- 
cisesof  the  day.  Thefiring  of  cannon,  whicbwasanswerd  from  the 
American  vessels  in  the  harbour,  was  repeated  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  ccrenionics,  and  the  festivities  of  the  occasion 
were  clo&e^  by  a  general  illumination.  The  emperor  was  him- 
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self  at  Port  au  Prince,  aiid  aflur  the  procession,  which  he  beheld 
from  his  window,  had  been  dismiftsed,  he  received  the  gratula- 
dont  of  all  who  went  to  paf  their  respects  to  him*  In  this  tribute 
of  refi^ard,  our  countrymen  were  not  backward.  They  waited  up* 

oil  luiii  ih  a  body  lo  con^i  a.Uilale  his  nuijt'stv  upon  what  they 
humorously  termed,  his  accession  to  the  tlirone  of  his  ancestors, 
and  were  very  graciously  received.  R. 


90R  THE  FORT  FOLIO. 

Shakalieare  vindicated  from  the  aajtemions  Voltaire. 

Voltaire's  inveterate  hosiility  against  Shakspcarc  is  noto- 
rio\is.  ilc  si'izcd  every  occasion  to  vent  liis  malignant  spite  against 
the  hrst  of  poets.  Such  was  his  wretched  vanity,  that  while  it  was 
willing  to  submit  him  to  be  the  buffoon  of  a  capricious  tyrant; 
the  washer  of  his  dirty  linen;'*  the  slave  on  whom  he  some- 
times cracked  jokes  and  sometimes  laid  stripes,  it  could  not 
bear  tli(i  blaze  of  superior  genius.  He  sickened  in  its  heat;  he  was 
delirious  when  it  shone  upon  liini.  But  although  these  degrading 
leelings  principally  induced  Voltaire  to  become  the  reviler  of  Shak* 
speare,  I  would  charitably  hope  that  his  imperfect  knowle<^  of  our 
language  may  be  charged  with  some  of  the  nn.  He  was  incapable 
of  comprehending^  Uuii  hubliniity  and  beauty  which  consists  in  siin- 
pUtity  and  nature;  in  plain  and  unadorned  expressions  of  feeling. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  rant  of  Caesar,  which  he  says  is  ^  incre« 
dibly  sublime,"  when  he  eiclaims 

"  Danger  knows  full  well. 
That  Cctar  b  more  dangerous  tiian  he. 

We  were  two  lions  littered  in  one  day, 
Aiid  1  tile  elder  iind  more  terrible.'* 

md  ridicules  this  reflection  in  tlie  soliloquy  of  Hamlet, 

Fhdl^  thy  name  ia  woman! 
A  little  months  «r  e'er  those  shoes  were  old. 
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W  hh  uiiicli  she  followed  mv  j)(>(ir  futlar's  bmh  — 
O  lieavcn!  a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  reason 
Would  bare  moum*d  longer! 

Great 'ulcus,  splendid  figures  iind  high  sou nd hi g  words  are  more 
eaaily  translated  to  another  language,  tlian  those  afi'ccting  touches  ttf 
true  nature  which  are  expressed  without  noisey  and  melt  the  heart 
without  stonning  it.  Indeed  a  Frenchman  sees  no  sublimity  but  in 
extravagance ;  no  beauty  but  in  caricature.  Every  thmg  is  magni- 
fifd  by  his  optics;  nothiiijj  has  iis  li.iiuiul  size.  Luck  at  a  French 
descripuon  of  a  batUe  or  a  ball;  of  a  palace  or  a  horscpond;  it  mat-> 
ten  not  what  is  the  subject,  every  tliin;^  is  grand  and  astonishing. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  waS}  a  short  time  since  examined  as  a 
witness  in  one  of  our  courts  of  j ustice.  He       among  other  tfaingsi 
asked  the  size  of  an  inc<msiderable  town  in  Cuba.  His  reply  wis 
It  is  immense — it  h  iidiniLe.** 

Tn  a  French  tragedy)  tlie  lord  and  the  peasant,  the  general  and 
the  soldier;  the  master  and  the  slave,  all  sti^t  uj^on  stilts,  and  de- 
claim alike  in  heroics.  Voltair^  defends  this  violation  of  naturei 
these  gross  absurdides,  by  alledging  that  although  sucli  vulgar  per- 
sonages mi^ht,  in  ti  ulli,  express  themselves  in  coarse  and  common 
phrases,  yet  that,  on  the  stage,  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  t.i-tinr- 
tion,  ^vlu)  expixjss  themselves  nobly,  every  person  should  express 
himself  in  like  ma^er ;  as  if  nature  regarded  persons  of  distinction, 
or  would  in  compliment  to  their  nobility,  transform  a  clown  into  .a 
courtly  gentleman,  or  an  unlettered  servant  into  a  dealer  in  the  sub- 
lime antl  bcauiiful. 

But  I  am  passijig  from  my  object,  which  is  merely  to  cxpo>e 
the  undignified  petulance  and  low  scurrility  witli  winch  the  French 
critic  assails  the  English  poet. 

Some,  who  have  a  respect  for  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Vol- 
tidrc,  and  know  the  contempt  in  which  he  held  Shakspeare,  might 
be  disposed  to  ijive  souic  iinpoitaiiec  to  the  tesLimony  <d  i»iu  h  a 
"witness  against  our  bard:  but  when  they  sec  tlic  manner  of  Uie  at- 
tack, and  how  entirely  destitute  it  is  of  the  principles  of  fur  and  li- 
beral criticism,  as  well  as  of  tlie  duties  of  decency  and  good  breed- 
inj^,  they  will  no  longer  hold  a  prejudice  ibimdcd  on  such  a  basis.  I ' 
have  never  iiti«itatLd  to  give  full  credit  to  tlic  Luiiliant  wit  and  gc- 
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nius  oi  Voltaire;  I  hold  theip  in  high  admiradooy  and  realijr  wish 
lie  atood  as  fidr  in  the  account  of  religion,  philosophy  and  literary 
candour:  but  he  was  grievously  tormented  with  three  devils;  with 

**  envy,  hairecU  and  malice"  towurds  every  man  wlw>se  reputation 
moved  in  the  same  orbit  u  iih  itis  own. 

Monsieur  le  comte  de  Catuelan,  Monsieur  ie  ToumeuTi  and 
Monsieur  Fontaine  Malberbe,  had  tmdertaken  a  transladoii  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  into  French,  and  published  a  commendaticni 
ot  ihcii  auilior.  This  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  Voltuirc  to  its  very 
dregs.  One  of  his  letters  on  the  subject  addressed  to  Monsieur 
D'ArgenteuUf  and  is  as  follows; 

Femeif,  Juijf  19, 1776. 

Mt  DEA.a  FRSENDy 

I  hear  that  Monsieur  de  St  Julian  !•  just  amved  in  iny  desert  widi  Le 
Kain.  If  this  news  be  true,  I  am  quite  stuprised  and  quite  overjoyed.  But^ 
most  also  tell  you,  how  angry  I  am,  fbr  the  honour  of  the  gung,  against  one 
Toumeur,  w'no  is  said  to  be  secretary  to  a  set  of  book-makers,  but  who  does 

not  .appear  to  be  a  sccrctiuy  of  txstc-.  Pray  have  you  read  two  miserable  vo- 
lumes, in  whicli  he  uoiUd  li;ivc  us  look  upon  Sliakspcarc  as  tlie  only  jjcrfect 
model  of"  trag-edy?  He  calls  him  the  \^od  of  the  thcalrc;  lie  sacrifices  all  tiie 
Flinch  dramatists,  without  cxcvpilon,  to  Uus»  itlul,  :is  tlicy  tornicriy  ii-sed  to 
sacrifice  hopfs  to  Ceres.  lie  doi  s  not  ik  i;:;;Ti  to  uanic  (,'onitille  or  Kacijie: 
these  two  ^;'ivat  iiicn  arc  only  einclopcd  in  liie  general  jiroscription,  without 
their  names  being"  pmnounced.  '1  lu  rc  are  already  two  vohinics  printed  (jftiiia 
Shakspe:ire;  which  one  would  take  to  be  pieces  composed  for  13.kj*tholomew- 
fsdr  two  hundred  years  a^;o.  'l  liis  rascal  has  found  means  to  engage  the  kingy 
the  queen,  and  all  the  royal  family,  to  subscribe  to  his  work. 

Pray  have  you  read  tliis  abominable  conjuring  book  of  which  here  are  to 
be  five  volumes  more?  Do  you  feel  sufficient  hatred  against  this  impudent 
blockhead?  Can  you  bear  tlic  affrtnu  u  lucli  be  thi-ows  on  the  whole  French 
nstion?  Tou  and  monsieur  de  ThoubeviUe  ore  too  milky.  There  are  not  in  France 
enough  of  fbolscsps,  enough  of  piUories  ibr  such  a  knave  1  The  blood  boils  in 
my  veins  when  1  speak  of  him ;  if  he  has  not  put  you  in  a  passion,  I  hold  you 
to  be  incapable  of  feeling.  The  worst  of  it  is,  thst  the  monster  has  a  party  in 
Fraoee  i  arid  whst  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  'twas  I  that  formerly  talked  of  this 
Shakspeare;  twas  I  that  shewed  the  French  some  pearls  whachlfbandonliis ' 
enonoous  dunghill.  I  little  thought  that  I  should  help  to  tread  under  foot  the ' 
jprowas  of  Racine  and  Comettte,  to  adomrtfae  head  of  abvffoon  andabarbsiisn. 
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I  htg  you  wouM  cndeavmir  to  be  as  much  in  a  passion  as  I  mtOf  otlu-ruiie 
1  fed  Biyielf  capable  of  comaiittay  aome  deiptrito  deed.  AatOBffiia4 
BottBCiir  Gilbert,  I  wiihhe  may  fo  fiill  gallop  to  tiie  pittoiy. 

I  bave  the  hooour  to  be»  Ice. 

Now  would  any  body  imagine  that  this  b  the  letter  of  ft  scholar 
ibd  a  gentleman?  Is  it  not  father  the  raving  of  a  madman^  the  an- 
ger  of  a  fish-woman?  And  what  is  the  offence  that  brings  forth  tlui 

torrent  of  a!>usc?  An  attempt  to  introduce  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  people,  the  works  of  Shakspearr  ;  of  whom  Voltaire  him- 
self has  condescended  to  talk.   The  truth  is  thax  tiiis  vain,  irascible 
Frenchman  had  been  in  the  habit  of  steating/kear/t  £rom  this  ^  enor> 
WKm  dunghill^'*  and  could  not  bear  that  the  source  of  his  weahfa 
ahoold  be  discovered*  Like  Alt  Baba^  in  the  tale  of  the  Forty 
Thieves,  he  wished  to  have  tlic  exrhisivc  knowledge  of  this  cave  of 
inexhauiitible  treasures  ;  into  which  he  might  enter  in  secret,  and 
then  astonish  the  world  with  a  display  of  his  magnificence.  The 
contemplated  translation  would  have  brought  the  works  of  the  Eog^ 
Hah  dramatist  into  a  general  acquaintance  in  France^  where  oertyn- 
ly  very  little  was  known  of  them  even  among  the  learned.  In  an- 
oilier  letter  of  Voitaii*e  upon  this  bu'.>ject  to  the  French  academy, 
he  says  "  some  of  yon,  {^entlemen>  know  that  Shakspeare  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  Hamlet.*'  If  only  aomf  of  this  learned  body  knew 
that  Shakspeare  had  written  such  a  tragedy^  it  is  probable  that  his 
▼ery  name  was  unknown  to  the  nation  in  general.  I  do  not  believe 
Voitaii  e  induli^ed  all  this  passion  n^crc  1  v  for  the  disrespect  he  thinks 
is  shown  to  Racine  and  Comeilie.  Ik  will  be  better  understood  if 
whereyer  these  names  occur  in  the  letter  we  blot  them  out)  and 
write  Vcltaire  in  their  place«  or  at  least  add  it  to  them.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  considering  himself  at  the  head  of  dramatic  poetry ; 
and  raged  at  the  appnjach  of  a  rival.  It  was  not  the  crown  of  Cor- 
ncille  or  Racine  he  was  so  anxious  about;  but  he  knew  that  his 
own  Wiis  studded  with  the  /icarls  of  Shakspeare.  it  has  been  assert- 
pd  that  Volture  afterwards  repented  of  this  disgraceful  animeiity> 
and  did  homage  to  the  genius  of  the  English  dramatist. 
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Q'ii  nu'ser  in  itylvis  nrirrrfis  errahit  opaciSf 
Jpte  nam  cor  edetu,  fwmnum  vetUgia  vitant. 

In  vain  proud  man  thou  seek'st  to  hide 
The  floods  of  grief  which  o*cr  thcc  roll; 
In  vain  thy  high  indignant  60ul» 

With  acorn  repels  the  flooring  tide! 

In  Tain  with  coobcioub  honour  bold^ 

Thf  haughty  frown-cootracted  brow 

Disdains  with  humble  mien  to  bow, 
Or  shrink  from  harsh  Misfortune's  hold! 

Heaven  frowii'd  iiidiL^iiuiit  at  thy  birth, 

And  Misery  mark'd  lliee  for  her  own; 

Alasy  poor  youth !  thou  stand'st  aloiie> 
Without  a  single  friend  on  earth. 

Without  one  friend  whose  feeling  breast 
Will  beat  responsive  to  thy  grief; 
Whose  fond  endeavours  for  relief, 

Might  lull  tliy  anguished  soul  to  rest. 

The  only  refuq-e  c  Lu  th  (  ould  i^ive. 

To  sooth  thy  troubled  bosoni*s  painsy 

Another  there  triumphant  reigns, 
And  can'st  thou  then  endure  to  live? 

Oh  canst  thou  tamely  live  to  know 

Thy  dearest  fondest  hopes  destroyed? 

Canst  thou  taste  misery  unalloyed, 
Nor  break  from  such  a  scene  of  wo? 

Death  Ikis  no  terrors  for  the  brave, 
For  him  whose  soul  no  vice  e*er  knew ; 
The  man  to  virtuous  feeling  true» 

Can  cahn  survey  the  silent  grave. 
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Then  boldly  brcuk  the  feeble  chain 
Wliich  binds  thee  to  this  wretched  Uiby 
Oh !  leave  at  once  this  scene  of  strife ; 

And  in  the  tomb  £oTgtt  thy  pam. 

GuiDo  Selvaggio. 

FOR  THK  PORT  FOLIO. 
MART  tV  X.OTE. 

Though  Mary  lovesy  still  do  we  feel 
*Tis  sweet  each  lingering:  Wush  to  view. 

To  mark  what  witching  glances  steal 
From  her  dark  eye  of  brilliant  blue. 

And  though  that  fair  and  sylphid  form 
Enshrines  no  more  her  virgin  heart» 

Jler  ruby  lips  still  boast  the  charm, 
A  glow  of  rapture  to  impart. 

Though  Mary's  luuu  i  ^too  rich  api  i/r) 
Shall  ne'er  its  plighted  faith  reclaim 

From  him,  who  wak'd  her  glowing  sighsy 
Who  lighted  first  the  hallowed  flame; 

Still  do  we  love  that  pensive  air» 
Where  soft  emotion  is  expressed, 

Still  dwell  upon  those  features  rare, 
With  tenderness  and  liope  impressed* 

Though  her  affection's  opening  flower, 
Reserves  its  fray; ranee  to  reward  / 

The  youth,  who,  in  the  nuptial  hour, 
Shall  reign  supreme   her  bosom's  lord/' 

A  bright,  bewitching  bloom  remains, 
Still  Id  her  form  attraction  lends, 

Her  cheek  its  vestal  glow  retains, 
And  purity  with  sweetness  blends. 
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i3ut  thouj^h  that  eye  of  ilazzlinp^heam, 
That  lovely  clu  ck.'s  cnchuiiliiig  iiue 

Display  each  feeiii^'s  faintest  gleani) 
To  nature  and  to  passion  true ; 

Can  these  with  Mar)'*s  voice  compare? 

Her  dulcet  tones  and  syren  songy 
That  melody  which  floats  in  air 

And  steals  the  raptured  soul  along. 

Oft  when  the  vesper  planet  reigns, 

lUuming  night  with  splendors  pale> 
Fancy  might  feign  such  plaintive  stnons 

To  linger  in  the  sighing  gale. 

Or  sounds  so  sweet,  pcrchiuice,  might  flow 
From  some  chaste  convent's  sacred  shilnef 

•  Where  nuns  with  holy  fervour  glow, 
And  virgins  chant  their  hymns  divine. 

Tes!  could  we  hear  the  anthem  swell, 

When  some  pure  spirit  win^s  its  flights 
Some  sainted  sister's  rctiuiein  knell, 
Which  wafts  the  soul  to  reidins  of  liglity 

Then  shonld  wc  think  'twus  Mary  bun^ 

Of  pray'r  and  pruibc,  and  sins  forgiv'o; 
While  angels  o*er  the  minstrel  hung> 
To  guide  the  seraph  notes  to  heaven. 
AVw-ForA-,  1810.  £. 

yOA  TEM  POET  VOLIO. 

APOSTROPHS  OCCASIOMSn  BT  TBS  DEATB  OP  B.  C  ASt.  V« 

Dear  litti  f.  ixsocentI  thy  artless  sinile^ 
Tlv:  prattliog  tongue,  so  sweet,  so  volubiei 
Full  oft  have  sooth*d  the  weary  hours 
That  press  the  roother^s  heart.  Deceitful  Hope 
In  Expectation's  fondest  dreams,  had  smiled 
On  thy  fail'  promise  I  But  ihou  ii^l  ieU  u$l 
VOL.  HI.  3  I 
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a  cold  froit  that  niiw  Oie  lander  bud» 
DsATSy  with  tctentto—  hand  Ihy  thieid  balii  ctitf 
And  bads  Afflictioii  moimi  thy  early  Icmm. 
Hib  rapid  inaich  thy  beauty  could  not  stay 
Nor  ihy  infantile  smile  his  purpose  move. 

No  more  lliine  eyes  with  liquid  lustre  shine* 
Thy  IkUe  hands  their  &ery  akill  have  lost» 
And  mute  is  now  the  tongue  that  charmed  M  age^ 
And  won  with  fond  delight,  the  ears  of  all. 
Wilh  heart  untainted  by  Corruption's  ways 
Thy  spirit  upwai  d  soars  to  seats  of  bliss 
Where  no  rude  cares  molest:  where  endless  joys 
Bright  and  unmixed  shall  greet  tliy  happy  fiiglit 
To  realms,  where  aU  the  weary  are  at  rewt 
And  wicked  men  no  tanker  JierMUte  ! 
Maltimorey  March  5,  1809.  Sedlsy. 


Before  either  the  chirping'^  or  the  clasttcai  reader  pemaes  the 
followinc!^,  let  him  run  to  his  bookcase  and  turn  to  thi^  far  fomed  ode 

of  Gray  tutitled  Thf  Fatal  Suters,  \Vc  tliink  this  r^^rodv  lor  a 
mere  ma|:^azine  effusion  is  something  more  than  tolerable.  It  is  very 
melodioua  and  poetical.  The  alhis?f)ns  to  the  London  fire  offices 
will  not  be  utUnteUtgihie  hntf  for  Philadelphia  has  her  Phoenix. 
Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  much  pieasanter^  as  weU  ss 
wiser  to  smile  at  such  inaiiiineiu  as  the  following  than  to  Irown  at 
the  dulness  of  our  neighbours,  the  dulncss  of  the  times,  or  ilic  dul- 
ness  of  the  day.  Editor, 

THE  FIRE  OFFICES,  A  FAROiXY. 

Kow  in  n>be>of  IwJwirifn 

8aUc  mghft  eateMds  the 
Co«che%  lew  and  Isr  between*** 

Battle  through  the  dsrtoied  square. 
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Where  the  million  lately  trod 

Now  tlic  watchman  seeks  to  Lame 
■  Votiines  of  til f  rk.'jlin^''  ij-ad, 

Hifk!  tn  «dMiing  tereon  I  heir» 
BulMngcr  of  blows  and  battle 

Oatrdhna  of  the  night  dimw  newy  . 
Siiiiiincni^d  hy  the  watchnuui't  ntpe^ 

In  a  hack,  tlmt  carru  s  fovir, 
Slow  1  move  the  stre  ets  along-, 

Tree,"  that  once  a  monarch  bore, 
forma  the  axk  stout  and  strong. 

Miem,  einbowelf  d  iiiaid» 
Eajrie,  Bodt  and  .Mt  ae^ 

FollinrerB  of  the  inaurance  tndeb 
Hukf  they  sin;  the noamiftd  glee: 

Ere  the  shades  of  ni^ht  retire 
Wheels  ahaU  nttle,  engines  shaken 

Streets  and  lanes  reecho  ^Jn^ 
Waken  faawd  end  aleepcfa  wake. 

Vulcan,  fir'd  with  deadly  hate. 
Limps  to  Lemnos  back  again: 

Where  we  nail  our  brazen  filate^ 
Boars     Ignipotenl  in  vain. 

Mow  the  CBgiiiei  m^ed  eonij^lelc^ 

Bid  the  pagan  fod  ictiiet 
iWaswia',  pndeofCoekniuratitel^ 

With  thy  pfanm  akroud  «he 

We  tlie  jiipcB  tn  Fortune  ,qivc, 
Ours  to  quell  eacli  anxious  throb; 

Firemen  roar  out  "  ify  your  leave,** 
Clear  the  streets,  and  duck  the  mob. 

Udest  which  late  the  plugs  confin'd 
VndefgFonndt  unknown  to  fkm^ 

Now,  in  Bnnf  a  kmel  join*d, 
XaniMe  to  the  bonks  of  Thane. 


1 
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finr  in  steep  lee  Mb  ficw 
OiiBMiiifiii^  of  FttKfltii  dmcti 

Wake!  to  Ooinent  Gtfden  hie. 
See  thj  tbr«tre  in  flamed. 

Loof  SU  Ums  disD  London  me. 
Sing  its  dnge  ill  Bniiy  Laac^ 

Wer  sgsin  its  likeness  v]ev» 
Tin  tbej  bnfld  it  op  agsin. 

0^  tlie  dMM&'d  piazza  wide 
Sannefi  deep  with  Moon  and  Sunt 

fliement  point  tlie  itriguous  tide» 
JbcneB,  cease,  the  mischiers  done. 


Sisters !  each  inspect  her  book« 

Some  will  wmil  and  som 
^0  to  those  who  premimni  tsok^ 

Happf  ,  who  dteSmd  Ifte 

Jfortals  who  remain  in  doubt, 

Wisdmn  learn  from  what  je  ficw^ 
And  if  your  peUciet  be  out 


Bence !  lo  guard  jour  household  store« 
Goods  and  chattels  keep  secure. 

Each  produce  tl;   unwilling  ore, 
42un7»  huny,  to  insure. 


jm  SENTENTIOUS  WORLD. 

Mr*  Oldschool, 

» 

The  other  day  while  exammiiig  the  contents  of  an  old  pocket 
book  I  came  across  the  foUowing  oommmicatioa.  It  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  selectbns  from  various  authors;  the  greater  part  of  the 
sentences  however,  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  Spectator.  I^iindsr 

these  circuiubUuices,  you  limik  Uic  yupcr  entiiitd  to  a  placcy  in  the 
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aentendotts  department  of  your  PortFolio^  you -will  oblige,  by  Lii- 
serting  it,  your  obedient  tervant 

EXCEEPTA. 

Just  praise  is  a  debt,  but  flattery  is  a  present. 

The  h'  iu  s  of  a  wise  man  are  lengtlicncd  by  his  ideM;  those  of  a  fool  by 
bis  passions. 

Never  praise  yourself  with  compliments  which  may  be  applied  to  others 
with  more  advantage. 

"When  you  fall  into  a  man's  conversation,  tlie  first  thing  you  should  consi' 
der  is,  whether  he  has  a  (greater  incUnatiwi  to  hear  jfou,  than  that  you  ahoald 
hear  him. 

No  man  heartily  hates  him  at  whqm  he  fan  laugh, 
li^ht  sorrows  speak^^^reat  grief  is  dumb. 
Never  oie  mmccesiaty  proofs  in  an  indisputable  point 
Better  one  thorn  puUed  out,  than  all  remain. 

He  who  is  a  ttoublesome  companion  to  himself^  viU  nerer  be  anngicetbte 

one  to  others. 

A  roan  should  never  be  too  much  addicted  to  any  one  thing. 
'£aqiresB  yoiir  sentiments  with  brevity.* 

Aman*bfirstcare8hoiiM  bctoaToidthereiwotcli  of  his  own  hcart^^itt  ' 
next  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  worid. 

if  n  great  deal  of  knowledge  b  not  oapafale  of  laaking  aman  wke,  it  has  a 
Batural  tendency  to  make  him  vain  and  arrogant 

Eveiy  person  should  obtsin,  if  possible,  a  dispositioii  to  be  pleased. 

An  ingeiuous  mechaide,  who  en^loyt  ids  time  in  eonstniGting  puppet 
shows»  is  like  Swift  making  riddles. 

If  I  am  to  sulTer  I  would  rather  it  should  be  from  the  paw  of  a  lion,  than 
the  hoof  of  an  ass. 

Hypoctites  are  of  two  kinds*- the  modish  or  fashionable,  and  the  vulgar  or 
eoronion.  The  first  endeavours  to  appear  more  vltious  than  he  really  is;  tbe 
other  wishes  to  seem  more  virtuous. 

An  author  should  take  all  methods  to  humble  himself  in  the  opinion  he 
has  of  lus  own  perfbrmsnces. 

R  b  a  certain  sig  n  of  an  ill  heart,  to  be  iiicUned  to  defamation. 


*  Iiideed»  Mr.  Oldschooi,  I  am  so  much  in  favour  of  thb  maxim,  that  I 
fhink  with  the  celebrated  Butler  that 

*■  Brevity  b  very  good 
I  f*  When  w*are,  or  are  not  tmderstood.** 
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■  >V  e  iieldoni  find 

Much  sense  with  m  exalted  fortuue  joine«L 

As  tlic  world  leads  we  follow. 

There  is  notliing  that  we  receive  witJi  so  much  reluctance  ks  adnce. 
It  is  a  tlifficult  matter  to  praise  nmt  men  without  puttiii^  tiiem  out  of 
countenance. 


SARCASM. 

Some  of  I\fr.  Wordsworth's  eailici  tfiubiuas  of  poetical  gciiiui* 
were  cci-tainly  not  unworthy  of  the  mu&c.  But,  of  late,  he  has  ex- 
tended so  far  his  theory  of  simplicity  in  writing,  that  it  degenerates 
Into  burlesque  and  puerility.  Some  wag  thus  scofik  at  the  poet 

Editob. 

sxiiVLictTYf  xir  miTATioir  or  mr.  wossswoktv. 

Simplicity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  hig-licst  species  of  poetr}-.  Now  no  one 
has  carried  the  timple  so  far  as  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  as  I  hold  it  good  sense 
to  imitate  perfection,  I  have  taken  him  for  my  model.  l*he  piece  is  which  tbese 
hofis  occur  has  given  most  uneaatneaa  to  my  Ambition: 

VideU,  do  what  they  will 

Withered  on  the  ground  must  Ke: 
Daisies  wOl  he  daisies  atiU; 

Daines  they  roust  Utc  and  die: 
FSU  your  lap  and  fill  your  bosom. 
Only  spare  the  strawberry  blossom. 

VoL  II,  p.  116. 

I  fear  mmdh  lest  some  little  meaning  which  msy  hsfecKptinto  mymsei, 
througli  the  want  of  habit,  should  prove  deitnictive  of  that  enisiHte  simiiliet* 
ty  at  which  I  aim.  But  what  scholar  is  not  inferior  to  the  naster?  whit  espy 
&Us  not  tfaoit  of  the  QriginaU 

* 

Fair  women  win  the  hearts  of  men, 

Men,  tlie  hearts  ot  uomen  loo;  ' 

It  bus  been  so,  the  Lord  know  s  when— 
\\  hsx  then  can  the  poor  things  do? 
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Tbeir  blue  eyes  ^  be  blue  eyes  still, 
¥511  hmve  fire^  and  lipa  will  warn, 

lips  will  be  lips,  say  what  they  will. 
And  to  kiss  them,  where*s  the  harm  * 

To  church,  to  marry,  fair  one,  go, 
JBeUs  tn  belfries  toll  diq|r»  dong. 

If  yoiir  mother  did  not  so^ 
Then  your  motlierj  child»  was  wrong'. 


iROxr. 

RVLBS  FOB  VOLXTS  BSBAVlOtfB. 

To  tell  your  dreams  and  inhcr  wtiimsies  of  your  brain  hxs  a  delightful  ef- 
fect in  company,  and  comes  with  particular  gimce  from  an  oid  maiden  aunt  or 

OOOsin. 

in  the  same  way,  lon;:^  Ijislorics  of  bittlcs,  murdc  's,  cxccvilions,  wliich 
happened  in  your  rcmcnibruice,  g^ivcs  :in  agrLtablc  vai-icly  to  conversation. 

If  you  should  be  required  to  sing^  in  a  convivial  party,  tlie  g-ood  old  ditties 
of  Robin  Hood,  or  Death  and  tlie  Lady  will  8ci*ve  admirably  well. 

In  all  ocmvetaations,  studiously  avoid  brevity.  If }  ou  have  a  good  titiog  bo 
waff  the  more  you  make  of  it  Uie  better;  never  mind  peopk  ynnun^  thqy  en- 
counge  that  practice  through  mere  envy. 

tf  »  perm  for  whom  yoa  bear  any  respect  heaitate  in  conversalaoiii  and 
Mjt  I  wanfc  ft—  1^  ap-k  intemipt  Mm  with  I  know,  my  good  fellow,  what  y«m 
woe  going  to  aay,  though  at  the  same  tune  you  know  nothing  st  all  about  iL 

II  it  very  amusing  to  perplex  anyone  by  reviving  some  affitir  thatdoeg  net 
ahogcthcr  appear  to  lua  advantage;  as,  for  uistance,  entering  into  a  ]onghis> 
tory  of  crin.  con.  to  a  man  who  haa  recently  parted  with  his  wife,  or  a  diaaer* 
tation  on  the  striking  of  a  docket  to  a  man  who  was  lately  a  bankrupt 

If  you  be  a  nun  of  fortune,  mixed  with  a  tolerable  portion  of  assumed  oon« 
sequcaue,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wishhig  to  display  your  wit,  invite  some  de. 
pendant  to  dine  with  you;  no  matter  what  his  talents,  so  that  he  be  poor,  and 
iu  sane  degree  at  your  eouunand :  in  that  case,  play  upon  liim,  like  a  musical 
hutrument  During*  tlie  time  he  is  partakinf^'  of  your  bounty,  should  he  havti 
Spirit  to  retort,  by  some  haughty  cxprcsaive  lo-A,  convince  liim  of  tlic  humble 
Mtuatlon  in  which  he  is  pl  iccd;  giving  brootl  liints  that  if  he  docs  not  put  up 
with  the  (ii.sphiy  of  your  inhnitc  humour,  that  he  shall  not  be  again  invited  to 
the  honours  of  yoiur  tabic.  ; 
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uBvnr. 

Mi^pu  9UU  nominU  umbni. 

Proud  as  a  peer,  poor  «s  a  liard, 

A  lonely  Spaniard,  Ute  one  ni^ht. 
Knocked  at  a  tftTem  door,  ao  kard» 

It  roused  the  furaily  in  a  fright. 
Up  sprunjif  the  liost  from  his  bedside- 
Open  tlic  chamber  window  flew, 
Who's  there? — what  boisterous  hand,  lie  cxiedj^ 

Makes  at  my  g-ate  tins  loud  ado  2 
Here  is,  the  slaU  ly  Spaniard  said, 

Don  Lopez  Ilodrigiu-z  Aloiuo 
Pedrillo  C;\Lsnian  Alvarude 

lago  Migiiel  Alplionzo 
Antonio  Dicfir) — Hold,  hold,  hold* 

Exclaimed  the  hmdlordt  pray  fbrbeaTf  % 
Foe  half  the  numbers  you  hare  told 

I  hare  not  half  a  bed  to  spare. 
&t,  quoih  the  doD»  tia  jour  miataket 

IT  names  for  meUt  of  coarse  you  count: 
Though  long  the  Dlustrious  hat  I  make 

In  me  still  centres  all  the  amount 
Worn  down,  with  tramping  many  a  inile» 

Don  Lopez  Rodriguez  Pedrillo^ 
With  an  the  etceteraa  of  his  stjle* 

Will  sleep  u|)on  a  sing^Ic  pillow. 


EPIGRAMS. 

Bnm^  men  there  are  two  wires  would  crave^ 

Ihcir  appetite  is  such; 
Not  so  with  me,  but  otu- 1  have. 

Yet  find  that  one  too  much. 


Dear  Fabius,  w/',  ifwcU  you  Icnow, 
Vou  ncVr  will  take  me  for  vmir  foc; 
If  right  yourself  }  (m  coni];reheiifI, 
You  ne*er  will  t^nke  me  for  your  friend. 

« 

\ 
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Viurioiu  ;  that  t!ie  mind 
Of  deroltoiy  man,  studioiis  of  change. 
And  pleM*d  with  wnrdty,  may  be  indulged. 


ToLBL  ,       JUNK,  1810.  No.  6. 


TiiE  L  Sm-UL  ARTS— FOR  Tiii.  FOii  i  ir  ULiO. 


Ji  ie*crip:ion  of  the  pgm$  CMi  Bridge f  imoented  bjf  Jamet  MMty;  o/FagettB 
CnMi%,  Pemuyl-prndtk  ITiM  data  and  ftmarktt  HUutraUve  ^fihe  pwer,  cost, 
dar&Xtgt  and  comparative  tuperhritu  of  tUt  mode  of  bridging, 

T^B  genera]  satiafiu:tion  that  this  invention  has  given  to  all 
concetnedf  since  its  first  introduction,  in  point  of  safety,  simpUciiy, 

ccoiionjy  aiul  tiuralioii,  liub  uniiuattd  me  in  tJiis  aitcmpt  to  difTuse 
the  knowledge  of  its  principles ;  and  perceiving  the  mpid  strides  it 
has  latbly  made  towards  a^eneral  adoption,  I  am  not  without  hopes 
of  a  patient  hearing  before  a  candid  public;  and  that  this  project 
snay  yet  materially  subserve  the  internal  interest  of  our  country. 

JAMES  FINLEY. 

DESCRIFnOlf. 

The  bridge  is  solely  supported  by  two  iron  chains,  one  on  each 
aide,  the  ends  being  well  secured  in  the  ground,  and  the  chains 
raised  over  piers  of  a  sufficient  height  erected  on  the  abutments 
at  «ach  ude,  extended  so  slack  as  to  describe  a  curve,  so  that  the 

two  middle  joists  of  the  lower  tier  may  rest  on  the  chains.  The 
otht;r  joists  of  the  same  tier,  arc  aitaclu  vl  to  tlie  chains  by  iron  pen- 
dants of  different  Icpgths  so  as  to  form  a  level  of  the  whole.  In 
order  that  the  chain  may  support  aa  muoh  weight  as  it  could  bear, 
TOl*  lit.  3  k 

r 
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when  hung  with  the  weight  attached  to  the  end  of  it»  the  pien  must 
be  so  high  as  to  give  the  chain  a  sinking  or  curve  of  the  one  full 
seventh  of  the  span.  The  ends  of  the  chains  must  descend  from 
the  tops  of  the  pici-n  uiili  the  same  inc  iination  that  tht  y  lake  in- 
wards, until  each  t^ul  irachcs  the  lx)ttom  of  a  digging,  large  enough 
to  contain  stones  and  other  materials  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  the  bridge  and  what  may  chance  to  be  thereon.  The 
chains,  if  only  one  to  a  aidcf  must  be  made  with  four  branches  at 
each  end,  to  be  let  down  through  as  many  Itones,  and  to  be  bolted 
bi  low.  These  Stones  are  laid  Hut  on  tlic  bottom  of  ilic  dis^giug: 
otiicr  Ikt  stones  may  be  placed  thereon,  to  bind  and  connect  the 
whole,  that  they  may  have  the  same  effect  as  a  platform  of  one 
piece;  four  or  more  joists  will  be  necessary  for  the  upper  tier— Co 
extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  bridge— each  will  consist  of  more 
than  one  piece ;  the  pieces  had  best  pass  each  other  side  by  sidet 
so  that  the  ends  may  rest  on  diflcrciu  joists  on  the  lower  tier,  'i'he 
splice  will  then  extend  from  one  joist  to  another  of  iJie  lower  tier, 
and  must  be  bolted  together  by  one  bolt  at  each  end  of  the  splice. 
The  plank  flooring  is  laid  on  this  tier.  It  will  be  probably  found 
most  convenient  that  the  chains  be  made  with  Hnks  as  kmg  as  Ae 
spac& between  the  joists:  every  other  suspender  must  attach  to  a 
link  of  the  cliain  edi;c  upwards,  perhaps  this  may  best  be  done  by 
a  clevis  to  ^o  througli  tlu-  upper  linl;  of  the  suspender,  and  em- 
brace tlie  link  of  tlie  chain  and  receive  a  key  above — ^the  other  sus- 
penders will  come  up  through  the  flat  links  of  the  chain  and  re- 
ceive a  key  above— the  lower  end  of  the  lower  link  of  the  suspender 
may  be  made  so  wide  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the  lower  tier  of 
jobts. 

In  the  year  1801,  I  erected  the  fii*st  bridge  on  this  construction 
Over  Jacob's  creek,  on  a  conti*act  witli  Fayette  and  Westmoreland 
counties,  to  build  a  bridge  of  seventy  feet  span,  twelve  and  a  half 
feet  wide)  and  warrant  it  for  fifty  years  (all  but  the  flooring)  Ibr  the 
consideration  of  sax  hundred  dollars.  Nothing  further  of  the  kind 
was  attempted  for  six  years.  The  exclusive  right  was  secured  by 
patent  ill  the  year  1808. 

There  are  eight  of  these  britii^es  erected  now ;  the  largest  of 
which  is  that  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill}  306  feet  span^  aided  by  an 
intermediate  pier;  the  passage  eighteen  feet  widey  supported  by 
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two  chains  of  inch  and  half  square  bar.  There  is  also  one  at  Cum- 
berland (Maryland)  supported  by  two  chains  of  inch  and  quarter 
bar,  span  130,  width  15  feet  Another  over  the  Potomack  above 
the  Federal  city,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  tliat  at  Cumber- 
land. This  season^  one  has  been  thrown  over  the  iinuKlyw  iiic,  ut 
Wilmington,  145  feet  span,  supported  by  four  chains  of  inch  and 
^ths  square  bar,  breadth  30  feet,  it  has  two  carriage  ways,  and 
one  or  two  fiiot  passages.  There  zre  two  erected  near  Browns* 
TiUe>  in  Fayette  county,  the  spans  130  and  1 13  feet^inch  and  quar« 
ter  irofit  breadth  1 8  and  1 5  feet.  There  was  one  built  last  season 
over  the  Nc  shanuujy,  in  Huck*s  count)-,  ncai  200  feet  span,  one 
pier.  An  incorpuratcd  company  at  Frankfort,  have  begun  to  l)uild 
one  over  the  Kentucky  river,  span  334  feet,  with  one  jjier.  Another 
Incorporated  company  at  Pauling's  Ford,  on  Schuylkill,  are  taking 
measures  to  erect  one  this  summer  at  that  place  near  300  feet  spaUi 
without  any  pier. 

Tlic  ioUov.  liij.;  pai  Licuiarh  it  is  thought  will  enable  any  person  to 
make  a  rough  estimate  for  any  purticular  case.  A  bridge  of  300  feet 
span  and  30  feet  wide,  with  tu  o  oi'  more  passages,  so  arranged  that 
one  may  undergo  repairs  while  the  otliers  are  in  use.  To  support 
such  a  bridge  with  four  chains  of  inch  and  half  square  bar,  would 
require  about  twenty  tons  of  li'on,  and  would  be  equal  in  strength  to 
cigiUcc  n  bars  of  iron  one  inch  square — a  strength  capable  of  bearing 
540  tons  weight.  And  supposing  the  timbers  to  be  of  pine  or  other 
light  wood,  the  whole  materials  will  not  amount  to  140  tons;  con- 
sequently the  bridge  will  have  an  excess  of  power  of  at  least  400 
tons  beyond  its  own  weight. 

A  bridge  of  the  same  span  fifteen  feet  wide  would  be  supported 
by  tw  o  such  chains. 

One  of  150  feet  span  and  15  fct  t  wide,  would  require  about  five 
tons  of  iron — ^the  chains  being  one  half  the  length  of  those  in  the 
first  case  stated,  and  tlie  materials  only  one  fourth  of  the  weigtit. 
But  in  order  to  possess  that  strength  on  which  these  calculations  are 
niade«  the  chidns  must  be  allowed  a  sinking  or  curvature  of  nearly 
one  sixtli  of  the  spun;  and  when  tliis  prop(jition  is  adhered  to,  tlic 
strength  will  be  the  same,  wlicthcr  extended  to  tliree  feet)  or  to 
three  hundred. 
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When  there  is  but  one  8{»ce  or  span,  and  no  iniddle  piers, 

nearly  lial!  the  chains  arc  taken  up  in  fastening;  but  the  same  fast- 
enini^  m  ouUI  serve  lor  any  number  of  spaces. 

The  smith's  work  will  cost  two  or  three  cents  per  pound,  and 
the  carpenter's  work  is  not  worth  naming. 

The  scantling  will  cost  about  as  much  as  the  phoik  for  flooring. 
No  scaffolding  is  necessary  for  raising  the  bridge. 

With  allowance  for  thickness  at  the  ends  of  the  liiiks,  and 
wastcage  iii  making,  &c.  a  cUain  of  inch  and  lialf  square  bar  \vill 
weigh  sixteen  pounds  per  foot— one  of  inch  bar  will  be  about  seven 
and  a  liaif  pounds  per  foot*  About  one  fifteenth  of  the  span  will 
give  curve  sufficient)  and  one  fifth  the  weight  of  the  chains  will  be 
iron  sufficient  for  suspenders,  bolts  and  keys. 

An  estimate  on  these  principles  for  abridge  of  500  feet  between 
tlie  abutments,  with  only  one  pier,  will  not  amount  to  seven  thou- 
sand dollars,  exclusive  of  abutments  and  pier.  Conipu; (  this  ^\ iih 
the  Philadelphia  Schuylkill  bridge  of  the  same  extent,  which  cost 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars  after  the  abutments  and  the  Iwo  piers 
were  completed;  total  expense,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  believed  that  saving  the  expense  of  one  pier,  the  duration 
of  materials,  facility  of  erection,  as  well  as  repairing,  is  worthy  of 
public  attciUion. 

There  is  no  i-easonable  doubt,  that  in  some  cxtraordinar)'  case 
this  kind  of  bridge  will  be  extended  to  one  thousand  feet,  when  the 
subject  shall  be  fully  understood;  and  should  it  ever  be  necessary, 
I  would  undertake  to  satisfy  any  person  concerned,  that  it  is  capih 
ble  of  a  still  ^ater  extension. 

As  the  brul|^e  has  no  support  but  the  chains,  two  tilings  oug-ht 
to  be  accumtcly  understood  i  i.  c.  how  much  iron  can  bcai*  at  a  direct 
pull  endwise,  and  what  it  can  bear  in  the  other  positions  in  which  it 
is  to  be  employed.  As  to  the  first,  my  experiments  agree  with  the 
opinioDS  of  those  who  have  mvestigated  the  subject;  but  I  have 
made  my  calculations  at  60,000  lbs.  to  the  inch  square  bar,  w  liich  is 
somethin;^  less  ilia.ii  llie  strcni^th  of  iron  of  the  lo\\  est  quality. 

But  what  a  chiiin  will  bear  when  the  two  ends  are  fastened,  and 
the  weight  aflVxcd  to  the  middle,  or  rather  equally  distributed  along 
it,  is  a  question  that  I  presume  may  be  determined  by  fiutening 
pne  end  of  a  line,  and  extending  the  other  horizontally  over  a  pully : 
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vhirl  with  a  given  weight  attached  to  it,  (say  10  lbs.)  Uicu  ict  as 
many  pounds  be  placed  along  the  middle  part  at  di&tancea  horizon- 
tally equal.  The  middle  part  of  the  Une  will  then  tvpveaent  the 
chains  loaded  as  when  supporting  the  bridge.  The  end  that  hangs 
ill  the  manner  of  a  plummet,  determines  the  tennon,  and  the  pally- 
whirl  eciiuiliiich  it  between  the  two  purt^i.    The  conclusion  is  una- 
voidable, that  a  line  or  chain  will  bear  just  as  much  with  the  curve 
of  the  middle  party  as  it  would  bear  attached  like  a  plummet;  and 
this  will  be  Ibund  equally  true  in  a  long  distance  as  in  a  short  one;- 
so  uneqtuvocally  true  is  it  that  the  balance  at  the  end  determinet 
the  tension— that  the  line  was  as  tense  before  any  weip^ht  was 
put  ijik  the  middle  part,  as  when  the  ten  pounds  were  affixed  to  it 
'i'he  same  ten  pounds  will  balance  tiitcecn  or  eighteen  pounds  pro* 
vided  the  line  is  permitted  to  sink  until  the  balances  find  their  pro- 
per level  or  equipoise.   It  is /also  dear,  that  when  there  b  little  or 
BO  curve,  one  fiound  creates  more  tension  than  /en,  whettthe  curve 
is  greatly  larger.  I  have  stated  the  strength  of  the  chmn  at  (K),000 
lbs.  per  inch  li^u,  when  the  sinkia,^  or  curve  is  nearly  one  sixth  of 
the  span.  By  some  hasty  ex})t:rimeiUs  that  I  have  made,  it  appears 
that  with  a  sinking  of  one  ninth,  it  will  bear  45,000  lbs.  and  at  a 
sinking  of  one  fourteenth,  it  will  bear  30^00  lbs.  and  at  a  sinking  of 
one  thirtieth,  it  will  bear  <mly  15,000.  Thus  we  see  the  effects  of 
greater  or  less  curve.  Another  purpose  to  be  answered  by  the  line 
and  buluJiccs,  is  to  find  whiit  position  the  chaui  would  natiUully  take 
when  supportini^  a  bridp^e.    We  know  it  forms  no  part  of  a  true 
circle,  nor  what  is  called  the  catenarian  curve;  the  latter  is  formed 
by  the  weights  being  equal  along  the  curve  line,  but  in  the  case  of 
a  bridge,  the  weights  are  equal  akmg  the  horizontal  line. 

EXAMPLE. 

To  find  the  proportion&  ot  the  several  parts  of  a  bridge  of  one 
liundred  and  fifty  feet  span,  set  off  on  a  board  fence  or  partition 
one  hundred  and  fifty  inches  for  the  length  of  the  bridge,  draw  a 
liorizontal  line  between  these  two  points  representing  the  underside 

of  the  lowest  tier  of  joists—on  this  line  mark  off  the  s]>aces  for  the 
Tiiiiubt  r  of  joists  intended  m  ikc  iou<.  r  tier,  and  raise  pcrpendicu- 
iars  from  each,  and  from  the  two  extreme  points,  then  fasten  the 
ends  of  a  strong  thread  at  these  two  perpendiculars,  twenty'three 
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iochei  and  one  quarter  above  tiie  horizontai  line— liie  tinead  must 
be  SO  ilack  tbat  when  loaded,  the  micidie  of  it  will  sink  to  the  hofi- 
aMital  tine;  then  attach  equal  weights  to  the  thread  at  each  of  the 
peifieiidicalara— *and  mark  carefully  where  the  Ime  intersects  eadi 
ef  diem.  The  distances  between  those  marits  on  the  curve  line,  is 
the  kni^th  of  each  link  for  its  respective  place;  and  the  distances 
from  each  of  these  marks  to  the  homontsd  line  is  the  length  of 
each  suspender  for  its  proper  place* 

It  will  sometimes  be  convenient  to  have  a  pier  so  nigh  the 
ilratmenty  that  a  part  of  the  bridge  csn  be  attached  to  the  chain  as 
k  descends  to  the  ground  to  £uten.  In  one  case,  where  the  ekta- 
iiuii  of  the  chain  at  tiie  pier  is  but  twenty  ieci,  there  is  foity  feet 
attached  to  the  chain,  and  ten  niore  to  reach  the  abuinienti  In  all 
these  c^ses,  the  iine  and  balances  determine  every  thing. 

In  a  bridge  of  but  one  arch  or  bpucc^  it  must  be  considered  a 
giievancei  that  the  chains,  including  the  branches,  must  be  nearly 
twice  as  lon^;  as  the  bridge.  I  have  just  been  trying  on  u  space  of 
400  feet  between  two  piers  how  much  of  tlie  bridj^e  can  be  attach- 
ed to  the  ciiain  as  it  descends  to  ilie  bank  to  fasLen;  and  it  appi'ars 
that  ulMiUt  170  feet  may  be  attached  to  each  end  in  this  way.  The 
two  ends  will  and  must  be  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  half  biidge 
aa  fiu?  ^  they  go,  the  end  of  the  chain  taking  nearly  a  horixontd 
direction,  may  be  let  into  the  bank  as  far  as  may  be  thought  proper. 
Here  the"»  is  a  bridge  of  Si.y  740  feet,  vith  scarcely  any  mason 
work  bill  two  piers,  and  the  ch./uis  vet  v  little  longer  than  the  bridge. 
Suppose  a  idioiter  space  to  be  \  ided  in  this  way,  say  3oO  feet,  the 
middle  space  would  be  about  175 :  the  chains  would  then  need  to 
be  but  a  little  more  thsn  half  as  strong,  and  not  much  more  thsn 
half  as  lon^. 

The  spaces  or  spans  may  be  diflV  rent  in  the  same  bridi^c,  and 
the  suspenders  nuisl  be  longer  in  the  short  spaces,  for  akhom^^h 
witii  equal  weight  on  all  the  spaces  the  curve  would  be  in  propor- 
tion to  he  span.  But  the  large  spaces  having  more  weight  of 
bridge  to  support,  must  have  more  than  its  proportion  of  curve  and 
the  short  spaces  less,  in  order  that  the  tension  may  be  equal  on  sD 
the  spaces. 

In  a  I)ri(l?^c  of  two  or  more  sp  ccs  or  spans  a  load  on  one  will 
tend  to  fiink  it  and  raise  the  rest;  to  resist  this  tendency  the  framing 
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must  be  bound  down  to  the  stone  work;  for  this  puipooe  let  four 
pieces  of  iron  for  each  pier  be  made  long  enough  to  reach  quit» 
through  the  pier^  and  with  strong  eyes  at  each  end  turned  up  warn 

inches,  let  two  of  these  fneces  be  built  in  each  end  of  the  pier,  say 
ten  feet  down  in  the  stone  work,  so  that  the  eyes  may  barely  ajjpcar 
on  the  face  of  the  work,  and  one  brace  ui  the  frauung  can  be  iaa* 
tened  down  to  each  eye. 

If  there  should  be  a  large  space  and  a  number  of  lesser  onesi 
or  should  it  be  necessary  to  raise  the  chain  at  a  draw-gate,  lay  off 
your  plan  on  some  convenient  scale  as  before  Erected,  employ  the 
liiic  and  balances,  tl.viai.^  whirls  at  every  lu-arin^,  to  ecjiializr  the 
tension,  in  this  way  the  pobiiiou  of  the  chain  will  be  aiicertuincd 
at  every  place^  and  likewise  the  length  of  the  suspenders  for  their 
respective  places ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this  plan  and  thisooljii 
of  ascertaining  the  proportions,  can  be  safely  depended  om 

It  is  a  matter  worth  knowing,  what  is  the  tension  of  thebraneli* 
cs,  compared  with  ihat  of  the  main  chain.  It  is  evident  if  there 
were  only  two  branches,  and  they  should  open  so  as  to  fomi  an 
angle  of  130  degrees,  (that  is  one  third  of  the  circle)  each  of  the- 
branches  would  then  be  equally  tense  with  the  main  chain;  but 
whaterer  angle  Ae  branches  form  in  spreading  to  receive  the 
•CDoesy  the  tension  can  be  ascerbuned  by  the  line  and  balances. 

It  may  be  inquired  whether  all  parts  of  the  chain  are  equally 
tense  when  supporting  the  bi  iut^i  .  I  answer  that  the  tension  is 
about  an  eleventh  less  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge  than  at  the  ends. 
I  have  ascertained  this  by  taking  a  line  to  represent  the  chain  that 
supports  one  half  the  bridge  only»  and  extending  it  over  two  pnUy* 
whirls,  one  ait  the  centre-of  the  bridge  and  the  other  aft  the  comer 
where  the  chain  is  supportedt  and  loading  it  faotiaoiktally  equal  aa 
in  the  case  of  a  bridge.  It  is  evident  that  the  weight  at  the  upper 
whirl  must  be  greater  than  lii«L  at  tiic  lo\\cr;  and  tlie  oi(i<n  iicc 
between  the  two,  showb  the  diiierence  of  tcubion  between  the  mid- 
dle oC  the  bridge  and  the  two  ends. 

The  spreading  of  the  branches^  imleBs  very  connderable,  incraa- 
ses  the  tension  less  than  1  could  h<ive  thought  In  the  length  of 
branches  that  I  have  proposed  the  increase  of  tendon  is  not  woith 
notice.  I  huvtj  just  been  ti  yin^;  witii  a  small  line  and  balances,  ihe 
longest  branches  two  feet  three  inchcsy  and  the  shortest  fourteen 
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uiid  a  hciir  Kichcs,  spread  to  foiiitccn  ;uid  a  liuli,  aiid  in  thai  case 
the  whole  increase  of  tension  in  all  the  branches,  appeared  to  be 
only  one-seventh  more  than  if  they  had  all  drawn  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  main  chain.  By  these  experiments  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  those  concerned  will  be  reUeved  from  groundless  fears.  I  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  let  the  ends  of  the 
chains  open  each  a  foot  or  two  off  the  direct  line,  so  as  to  make  the 
passage  to  and  from  the  bridge  more  freC)  and  remove  the  chains 
out  of  danger. 

I  Imow  the  young  mathematician,  with  mind  half  matured, 
fnmld  smile  at  my  mode  of  testing  the  reladre  force  and  effect  of 
the  several  ties  and  bracing  of  any  piece  of  framing:  but  the  weQ 

informed,  will  not  so  lip;htly  treat  any  information  obtained  or  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained  by  actual  cxju-rimcnt.  If  the  process  is  before 
him,  he  will  carefully  ponder  all  the  parts,  and  discover  where  the 
defect  lies  before  he  rejecte  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom. 

SHAPE  or  THE  LINK. 

It  is  plain  that  the  bars  in  the  middle  of  the  link  draw  in  a  dnect 
line,  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  strength:  but  is  impoasible  to  get  the 

links  fitted  into  each  other  as  close  and  fuU  as  could  be  wished ;  to 
remedy  whii  h  and  to  be  secure  in  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  those  parts  of  the  link  made  considerably  larger.  To  accom- 
plish this,  nine  or  ten  inches  of  each  end  of  each  bar  is  left  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  larger  than  the  rest,  and  two  such  bars  make  one  link. 
Aa  there  is  but  one  Unk  of  the  chun  to  each  space  between  the 
jmsts,  there  will  not  be  much  iron  expended  in  this  way.  It  is 
thought  bchL  not  to  round  the  inside  of  ihc  links  at  the  ends  mIktc 
they  sit  in  each  oLiier,  as  there  is  no  iriclion  in  the  chain  when  in 
use.  Every  link  wilt  be  so  wide,  that  the  side  of  the  next  one  can 
turn  freely  in  it,  and  the  other  side  turn  round  its  end,  for  the  work- 
men will  find  it  convenient  to  hang  up  the  last  made  link  of  the 
chain,  so  that  the  lower  end  of  it  may  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  Oie 
fire  iuid  anvil.  In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  turn  up  iliree  sides 
of  llic  one  he  is  closing  in,  and  will  find  no  difficulty  in  shaping  the' 
work  to  his  mind.  This  wideness  of  the  link  must  always  be  filled 
Up  with  the  thickness  of  the  end  of  the  next.  A  link  of  inch  and 
half  bar  will  require  to  be  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half  wide> 
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and  the  end  where  it  is  welded  must  be  left  just  as  thick,  measuring  - 

tiiiougli  the  inside  of  the  link;  but  llic  outbide  of  the  ciul  of  the 
link,  n\uy  be  reduced  to  one  inch  ard  a  half;  this  will  give  pliancy 
to  the  chain.  Some  have  thought  that  in  calculating  the  strength 
of  the  chaiuy  we  should  not  reckon  on  both  sides  of  the  link,  because 
it  IB  single  where  it  passes  through  the  end  of  the.  other  link.  This 
is  a  misapprehension:  but  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  that  this 
part  shouici  l)c  well  Ibrtifird.  Let  the  c^uuntity  of  iron  in  this  place 
be  two  or  three  times  us  much  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  link. 

Although  I  have  Uikcn  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  and  to 
demonstrate  the  strength  of  the  chains,  it  must  not  be  forgot  that 
they  may  be  overloaded.  Some  books  when  stating  the  strength  of 
metals,  advise  not  to  load  more  than  half,  for  fear  of  the  injury  by 
a  cuiiUiiued  tension.  There  are  two  other  considcruiiui-^  iliat  niiist  ' 
be  attended  to — the  cori-osion  at  Icabt  of  some  of  the  parts,  and  we 
mu^t  not  expect  the  execution  of  the  work  as  complete  as  tlic  mind 
could  conceive  it.  And  here  1  would  earnestly  recommend  all  those 
concerned,  to  adopt  it  for  a  maxim,  that  the  chiuns  in  all  cases  shall 
be  able  to  suppott  five  or  six  times  the  weight  of  the  bnd^. 

It  will  be  prudt  iii  in  all  cases  to  have  the  joists  aiiil  plank  as 
light  aii  can  be  with  safety.  In  cases  whei*e  the  bridge  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  wide,  1  have  put  the  joists  of  tlie  lower  tier  ten  fret 
asunder,  they  being  about  ten  inches  by  five  in  size.  Each  joist  of 
the  upper  tier  being  one  continued  joist  from  end  to  end  of  the 
bridge,  each  space  will  bear  double  what  it  could  were  the  joists  cut 
iiUo  separate  pieces  for  each  particular  spuce.  Wiiyi"  Because  a 
joist  just  long  enough  to  rest  on  beaiinf^s  at  the  ends,  can  give  way 
under  its  load  by  breaking  in  the  middle  only ;  but  where  it  is  one 
continued  piece  over  many  bearings,  and  all  loaded,  it  cannot  give 
way  without  breaking  at  both  ends  and  middle.  Besides,  the  whole 
system  is  of  a  yielding  texture,  much  in  the  nature  of  network ; 
but  they  had  best  be  at  least  one  foot  deep,  and  not  nioi  c  tlian  tlirec 
inches  thick  in  order  to  siiHen  the  bridge  as  nntch  as  possiljle,  w  here 
the  ends  pass  each  other  and  are  bolted  will  give  them  thickness 
enough  to  stand  firm.  Plank  of  two  and  a  half  inches  thick  have 
always  been  used,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I A  regard  to  the  anchoring  or  fastemng  of  the  ends  of  the  chains, 
there  is  mueii  uiversity  of  opinion.    Many  arc  highly  pieascd  with 
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the  idea  ot  fastening  to  a  rock^  when  the  situation  will  admki^ 
Bome  by  letting  the  end  of  the  chain  into  the  rock  with  a  staple 
er  bolt  to  fix  it  to— and  others  by  letting  bolts  into  the  rock  with  the 
head  projecting  out  for  a  large  piece  of  iron  to  rest  against.  To  this 
large  piece  ui  (perhaps  ciistj  iron,  the  chain  is  fastened. 

This  is  wandering  fi*om  our  favoiuitc  pniKii)Ics.  la  tliosc 
methods,  the  stiffness  of  the  iron  is  depended  on ;  and  suppose  the 
iron  fastened  in  with  lead«  and  the  tension  so  great  as  nearly  to  tear 
the  iron  to  pieces,  will  not  the  lead  spue  out  like  water?  To  my 
mind,  all  these  methods  have  something  in  them  too  precarious 
;iiul  iiiisafe  to  he  depended  on.  Give  nie  a  sufficient  hold  of  a  plat- 
fon.i  of  some  kind,  and  let  mc  know  the  weight  of  the  nn.tc rials 
that  rest  on  it,  and  1  shall  know  on  what  1  depend.  And  it  must 
also  be  known  in  every  case  what  the  weight  of  the  bridge  is,  and 
the  fastening  at  each  end  must  be,  say  one-third  more.  The  fiistec* 
ing  is  no  hard  matter,  and  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  a  drove 
of  cattle  may  sometimes  get  on  at  once. 

The  bottom  of  the  digging  to  fiistcn  tJic  t  hums,  liad  brttt-r  he 
sunk  say  two  feet  deepest  at  the  side  next  the  bridge.  This  ^^il 
give  the  platform  a  greater  appearance  of  resisting  the  drawing  of 
.the  chain.  The  shortest  branches  of  the  chain  must  be  about  eight 
ieet  long,  and  the  other  two  will  be  about  twelve. 

It  is  settled  beyond  all  controversy,  that  wrapping  with  canvass 
and  pitch  will  preserve  iron  time  out  of  mind,  even  in  sea  water, 
and  tliat  good  painting  is  as  effectual  in  an  open  situation.  It  must 
be  granted  that  if  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  is  taken,  it  will  be 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  iron  that  can  receive  much  injury.  But 
supposing  the  cham  bridge  should  become  a  total  wreck  in  five 
hundred  years,  what  then  is  the  relative  value  of  the  ruins  of  this 
roiiipared  with  that  of  any  other  bridge?  And  in  point  of  dui-aUon, 
liow  will  tlic  account  stand  between  this  and  a  wooden  bridge,  even 
when  covered?  Will  it  be  less  than  ten  to  one. ^  And  when  unco- 
vered, will  it  be  less  than  thirty? 

The  chain  bridge  is  as  favourable  to  navigation  as  any  other.  It 
is  only  necessary,  as  in  every  other  case,  to  have  a  pier  on  each  side 
of  the  passage.  The  chains  having  nothing  to  support  at  that  place* 
will  pass  in  a  d'rect  line  from  the  top  of  the  framing  on  one  pier  to 
that  of  the  other,  which  it  is  thought  will  generally  give  room  suffi- 
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cient  for  vessels  to  pass  under.  T  long^  for  a  case  where  a  draw- 
biid^c  is  wanted;  1  should  undciiukc  to  devise  means  without  any 
chain  crossing  above,  ai  d  cheerfully  take  all  the  risk  on  myself. 

Those  engaged  in  such  arduous  undertakings,  wUl  generally 
fiajr  some  attendou  to  the  different  modes  of  accomplishing  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  Cyclopedia  will  be  found  the  following  no- 
tice of  iron  bridges:  "Bridges  of  cast  Iron  are  much  celebrated; 
in  particular  that  at  Coulbrookdalc,  Shrupshii  c,  England,  spaii  100 
feet  six  inchcsy  iron  378  and  a  half  tons.  Also  the  Sunderland 
bridge  over  the  river  Wear,  single  arch  246  feet  span,  iron  S66 
tons,  of  which  46  are  hammered  iron.  In  the  years  1795^^6,  an 
iron  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  river  Teme,  in  Uartfordshire, 
England.  Its  parts  were  so  slender  and  ill  disposed,  that  no  sooner 
was  the  centre  taken  away  lh«i*  lIio  whole  tumbled  iiiio  ihc  river.** 

In  the  hrst  of  these  cases  llie  one  hundredth  part  oftheii'on 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  such  a  bridge.  And  in  the  second 
case,  less  than  twenty  tons  would  at  a  fair  calculation,  support  a 
bridge  of  the  same  extent,  that  would  bear  more  than!  four  hundred 
tons  burthen.  And  when  these  monstrous  massess  of  iron  are  got 
together,  their  l)ricl^e  is  just  as  far  from  bciag  c()i!:j)ic:i-d  us  our^, 
when  the  chains  are  up  and  ready  to  receive  the  timber ;  for  they 
too  have  the  flooring  to  make  after  the  iron  is  erected. 

May  I  venture  to  glance  at  the  grand,  the  majestic  arch  of  solid 
stone,  with  any  idea  of  contrast  between  it  and  our  simple  contn- 
vance^  Happy  for  me,  udlity,  economy  and  despatch,  are  the  ruling 
passion.i  of  ihe  day,  and  will  always  take  preference  of  expense, 
idle  clci^ance  and  show,  until  the  minds  of  men  become  contami- 
nated with  vanity  or  some  worse  passion. 

I  confess  I  have  not  yet  obtained  inaterials  for  a  proper  invest!- 
gation  of  this  subject,  but  for  the  present  let  one  case  suffice:  the 
Monockasey  bridge  of  about  six  hundred  feet,  is  nearly  completed 
by  the  BalAmorc  turnpike  company ;  the  lowest  estimate  oF  total 
cxpenb^c  to  hnish  iu  1  tun  luld  is  bixty  thousand  dL,\,^ir>.  Jiisi  about 
one  fourth  would  have  answered  the  sume  pus  poae  on  our  plun.  I 
venture  to  pledge  myself,  that  one  tliird  of  the  money  shall  erect 
such  a  bridge  and  keep  it  in  repair  forever. 

Although  hundreds  of  bridges  of  superior  elegance  and  extent, 
have  gone  to  ruin  in  a  very  short  dme  after  they  were  erected,  wc 
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will  not  BUfipote  U  pOBBtble  that  any  part  of  the  Monockasey  bridge 
alKMtUl  tumble  to  pieces  like  the  other  bri^;es  built  by  the  same 

company. 

liui  in  csuiiiadng  the  expense  of  a  stone  bridge,  what  allowan- 
ces is  lo  be  made  for  all  the  TnisnK.na;>enients  and  misfortunes  that 
so  irequently  befai  them?  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  tu  say, 
that  they  must  build  two  before  they  can  count  one;  and  yet  1  lear 
it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  one  of  bold  construction,  without  a 
fracture,  or  other  strong  symptom  of  decay. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  science  that  has  been  maturing  for 
thousands  of  yuara,  mid  in  which  uothinj^  is  undertaken  but  by  those 
who  have  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  business,  wc  should 
hear  of  so  many  misibrtiAies,  and  so  much  want  of  skiiil 

Upon  the  whole,  will  it  not  be  allowed  that  the  best  material 
has  been  chosen,  (iron)  the  strongest  and  cheapest  metal  in  the 
Wor1d---ond  applied  in  that  way  in  which  it  possesses  an  hundred 
fold  more  power  than  it  docs  in  other  pKJsitions? 

Let  the  uitcniive  mind  be  turned  for  a  moment  to  the  four 
chains  erected  to  support  a  bridge  of  three  hundred  feet— -here  is 
the  whole  skeleton  or  frame  of  the  bridge,  and  the  whole  strength, 
and  what  is.it?  Five  hundred  and  forty  tons  at  the  lowest  calcukK 
tbn! 

May  I  not  with  some  degree  of  exuliaiiun  ask,  whoever 
thought  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bridge  so  light  and  so  strong,  so 
permanent,  and  so  easily  erected  and  repaired  or  renewed  in 
such  ^arts  as  may  require  it? 

I  would  invite  a  correspondence  with  any  person  who  may 
have  it  in  view  to  undertake  a  business  of  this  kind.  It  would  be 
pleasin}^  to  nie,  and  nii'^ht  be  of  use  to  compare  notes  on  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  importance.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  be  too 
wise  before  we  get  acquainted  with  the  subject.  And  further, 
any  observations  honestly  intended  to  point  out  an  ^rror  in  any 
of  the  above  statements,  will  be  gratefully  received  and  punctn* 
ally  attended  to. 

Cast  Iron,  nt  a  direct  poll  endwiae,  or  weight  attached  to  an  ^  ^ 
inch  bar,  5  *2,000 
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Bar  Iron,  do.  do.   59,000 

Ordiimry,   68,000 

Stirian,   75,000 

Best  Swedish  and  Kussian,   84>000 


Mncycio/iedioy  vol  18,  /ta^e  10. 

In  March  1808  I  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  John 
Templeman,  of  Georgetown,  Maryland,  by  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive one  half  of  all  the  monies  ariaing  irom  what  permits  or  patent 
rights  he  could  dispose  of  for  and  during  the  term  of  five  years. 
All  contracts  to  be  in  my  name^.and  the  money  payable  only  to  my 
agent  in  the  city  of  VVasliiiigton,  who  bhoukl  pay  one  moiety  over 
to  Mr,  Tcnipleniun.  But  in  delineating  the  priiicipics  of  my  bridg;e 
I  spoke  only  of  one  arch  or  space,  and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Templeman 
took  it  into  his  head  that  I  should  go  noTuither;  accordingly  soon 
after  our  agreement  he  took  a  patent  for  all  continuatiansi  but  he 
has  thoufi^ht  better  of  it  since,  for  I  have  gone  on  to  receive  the 
perfjuisites  for  .ill  the  spaces,  witli  his  iuiowiedjje,  ixixd  v^idiuuL  any 
complaint  from  him  on  that  head. 

In  the  same  article  it  is  provided  that  the  parties  shall  not  grant 
pemuaskm  to  build  bridges  on  this  plan  at  less  than  one  dollar  per 
foot  spaUf  without  any  discrimination  as  to  breadth. 

But  gentlem^  have  proceeded  to  build  with  design  to  pay 
when  tiie  work  siiuuld  be  completed,  and  iiavc  aiwuyb  paid  uu  de- 
mand. 


TBAV£LS  IN  FRANCE^FOR  THE  FORT  FOLIO. 

LEITER  LXXV. 

JVt'w/iort^  /?,  /.  Jnlij  20,  1806. 

The  few  short  lines  I  wrote  you  from  Iscwyoik  will  have  in- 
formed you  of  our  safe  arrival  after  a  passage  of  between  six  and 
seven  weeks,  and  of  our  intentions  to  proceed  tothis  place,  where 
we  are  once  more  settled  for  the  summer,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  years. 

It  is  a  portion  of  my  life,  which,  notwithstanding  some  mo- 
mcnis  of  anxiety,  i  trust  I  shall  always  look  back  to  with  satis- 
foction;  nor  will  you,  my  daughter,  have  been  without  your  por- 
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tion  of  amusement:  you  will  have  followed  us  through  the  south 
of  France  to  Genevai  have  accompanied  us  in  imag^ation  to 
the  Glaciers^  over  Mont  Cenls,  and  along  the  Simplon^  and  have 
rambled  with  me  over  Paris  by  means  of  the  accurate  plan  I  sent 
youi  from  Paris,  our  route  wiil  liuvc  carried  you  iilong  a  verj- 
interesting  part  of  France  which  is  not  much  known,  to  Nantes, 
where  my  last  letter  was  dated. 

I  will  now  reassume  my  narration^  and>  as  usual,  from  my 
notes,  which  bring  back  to  me  the  events  of  every  day,  and  the 

impr{;ssions  of  every  moment. 

There  arc  still  very  evident  vebiij^es  of  ihe  war  of  La  Ven- 
dee on  the  way  between  Nantes  and  Puimbceuf,  but  a  few  years 
of  peace  would  make  every  thing  of  the  sort  disappear.  The 
churches  and  private  houses  would  be  rebuilt,  and  the  materials 
of  a  ruined  castle  might  be  applied  to  some  better  purpose.  My 
first  visit  to  Paimboeuf  was  alone.  There  was  something  ex- 
tremely agreeable  in  the  view  of  ihc  ocean,  and  in  the  breeze 
«  which  came  over  its  surface;  nor  was  i  sorry  to  find  myself  for 
the  day  with  several  of  my  countrymen*  who  were  waiting  for  a 
fidr  wind  to  carry  them  out,  or  employed  in  putting  their  cargoes 
on  board  of  barges  to  be  conveyed  to  Nantes.  I  dined  with  them 
at  the  Tahle  D'iioie,  where  they  seemed  to  enjuy  liic  uhundaiicc 
of  good  wine,  but  they  would  not  agree  that  there  was  aiiy  thing 
else  besides  in  all  France  equal  to  what  our  own  country  produ- 
ced: as  to  French  cookery  it  was  their  abhorrence:  they 
could  not  complain  however  upon  this  occasion»  for  the  pec>ple 
of  the  house,  who  knew  the  value  of  such  guests,  took  care  to 
comply  with  their  taste,  while  the  young  women  who  attended, 
as  servants,  submitted  to  a  robust  sort  of  gallantry,  as  Thomson 
calls  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  France. 

Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  small  degree  of  mili- 
tary skill  among  the  Vendeans  during  the  late  war,  and  the  ex- 
treme inferiority  of  their  means,  than  that  a  place,  as  Paimbceuf, 
with  nothiuL^  better  tlian  field  fortifications,  sucii  as  we  tl\rew  up 
in  Charleston  at  tlie  approach  of  general  Prevost,  should  have 
resisted  all  their  efforts  to  become  masters  of  it.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  or  any  seaport  would  have  enabled  them  to  keep  up 
a  constant  and  open  intercourse  with  England,  and  it'ww  what 
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the  princes  of  the  house  of  liourbon  required,  in  order  that  one 
of  them  should  land*  This  is  perhaps  what  at  all  events  ought 
to  luLTe  been  done.  A  prince  of  the  royal  family  determined^ 
tike  Cyru89  not  to  seem  unworthy  of  a  crown  while  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  one,  and  wHh  the  fearless  gallantry  of  Henry 
IV,  or  the  heroism  of  Charles  Kiaii  j.rtl,  and  with  such  materials 
to  make  soldiers  of  as  the  enthuhiasm  and  courage  of  the  Ven- 
deans  afforded)  would  have  been  invincible. 

You  must  noWf  with  that  pliancy  of  disposition  which  I  have 
always  given  you  credit  for,  iigtire  yourself  at  the  little  fishing 
town  of  Paimboeuf.  Before  you,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire, 
is  the  lower  Britanny  of  former  times,  the  seal  oi  the  war  ot"  the 
Chouans,  and  now  divided  into  a  number  of  new  names.  Behind 
you  is  the  country  formerly  the  province  of  Poitou  and  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  war  of  La  Vendue,  and  on  the  left  is  the  great 
Atlantic.  About  south  cast  from  Paimbceuf  is  the  Uttle  island  of 
Noirmonticrs,  where  the  inhabitants,  though  poor,  and  taught  by 
tlicir  own  experience  alone,  have  recovered  a  great  deal  of  va- 
luable land  from  the  ocean  by  means  of  dykes.  Their  mode  isy 
when  they  begin  a  work  of  this  sort,  to  construct  it  at  first  so  low 
that  the  tide  passes  Qver  it  at  half  flood;  openings  are  left  for  the 
discharge  of  the  waters,  but  it  Is  very  gradual,  and  a  great  deal 
of  sediment  and  of  seaweed  is  d<  posited.  When  this  has  conti- 
nued for  some  time,  and  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  appears  culti- 
vable, the  dyke  is  raised,  it  is  made  as  strong  as  the  means  with* 
in  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  will  admit  of,  and  is  sometimes 
even  faced  with  stone.  NoirmonUers  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  salt  made  there,  and  you  will  see  the  process  very 
well  explained  ni  ilic  Encyclopedia.  Some  of  the  canals  which 
have  been  dug  to  carry  the  salt  water  for  this  purpose,  are  as 
much,  I  am  told  as  three  miles  in  length.  The  island  was  twice 
in  possession  of  the  Vendean  army;  but  these  troops,  who  were 
excellent  among  woods  and  rocks,  and  who  were  remarkable  for 
a  cheerful  submission  to  every  want,  and -for  their  daring  cou- 
mge,  elevated  as  it  was  by  a  degree  of  religious  cnthiisiiasm, 
were  unht  to  defend  lines,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  sur- 
rendered after  a  very  poor  defence,  to  die  in  a  much  less  glo- 
rious manner,  for  not  to  one  of  them,  or  to  any  one  of  the  inha- 
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bitants,  who  were  suspected  of  having  in  any  degree  favoured 
their  cause9  was  mercy  shown.   In  the  midst  of  twenty  or  thirty 
officers,  who  were  led  to  execution  upon  this  occasion^  was  D*- 
Elbie,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Vendean  chiefs:  be  had 
received  fourteen  wounds  an  a  late  action  on  the  main,  and  had 
retired  to  Noinnontiers  as  to  u  j)lacc  wliere  he  niii^la  secure, 
and  with  some  degree  of  tranquillity ,  the  regular  attendance  of 
a  surgeon.  It  was  a  melancholy  sip^ht,  says  the  author  1  copf 
from,  to  behold  this  disting^uished  ofiicert  whose  weak  state  of 
health  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  carried  in  an  elbow 
chair,  followed  by  two  or  three  f<uthful  friends  who  wished  to  ac- 
conipanv  liiin  in  di  aih,  supporting  himself  with  heroism  on  this 
most  tr)ing  of  all  occasions,  and  striving  to  support  the  spirits 
of  a  beloved  wife,  who,  toother  with  a  lady  at  whose  house 
D^Eibie  and  herself  had  been  received,  was  told  that  they  must 
die.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  person,  who  was  an  unwilltni^  spec- 
tator of  this  sacl  scene,  that  these  interesting  women  surveyed 
witli  countenances  unmoved  the  platoon  of  soldiers,  which  was 
drawn  up  before  them,  that  tliey  held  each  other  by  the  hand  to 
the  last  moment,  and  requested  only  as  far  as  they  were  listened 
to,  that  their  remains  might  be  treated  with  decency. 

The  letter  of  general  Turreau  in  which  he  communicated 
to  the  government  the  success  at  Xoirmontiers,  gives  a  minute 
account,  and  in  all  the  language  of  exultation  of  the  shocking 
.  scenes  which  were  perpetrated  there  by  his  order;  nor  could 
the  report  of  a  victory  at  sea  have  been  received  with  greater 
joy  and  satisfaction  by  the  convention,  who  meanly  bending  un« 
der  the  despotism  of  Robespierre,  applauded  as  he  gave  the 
siu-nal;  they  thus  joined  in  training  their  officers  to  blood,  and 
became  participators  in  ail  the  cruelties  which  were  committed. 

You  may  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  country,  over  which 
this  worst  of  all  civil  wars  was  extended,  by  looking  a  moment 
at  the  map,  I  suppose  you  to  have  before  you.  A-fine  from  Sau- 
mur  down  the  Loire,  and  along  the  sea  coast  to  La  Kochelle, 
and  reaching  a^ain  to  Sauniur,  would  comprehend  nearly  the 
whole,  and  you  will  perceive  near  tontenoy,  now  honoured  with 
tho  name  of  Napoleon,  the  little  stream  which  has  given  name 
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to  thii  disastrous  war,  as  that  of  La  Giroode  did  to  ai|  uolbrtu- 

nate  faction. 

The  space  above  described  contains  a  great  variety  of  soil 
and  situation:  on  the  sea  coast  it  is  a  long  contluuatioii  of  mea* 
dows  and  salt  marshes^  intersected  by  creeks  and  canals>  and  va*  ' 
liegated  hj  intenrals  of  culttvation»  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
nen^  whose  nadonal  activity  gets  the  better  of  a  sickly  situation! 
of  which  however,  they  carry  Uu-  marks  very  cvidciiLly  in  Uicir 
faces.  There  is  next  a  nanuw  birip  oi  level  couiitry,  with  a  few 
towns  and  villages,  and  then  succeeds  the  Bocage,  or  woody 
country,  which  is  by  &r  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole ;  it  is 
interspersed  with  forests^  and  cut  by  rapid  streams  in  deep  beds, 
but  is  healthful  and  fertile,  and  abounds  in  natural  pasturage, 
which  suppuris  tlic  larj^c  droves  of  cattle  thai  funn  the  princi* 
pal  propi Tty  of  an  uninformed  but  iiospiiubU  and  cheerful  race 
of  inhabitants.  Remote  as  they  are  from  the  rest  of  mankind^ 
and  left  exposed  to  the  evils  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  they 
experienced  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  having  been  un* 
infected  by  the  writings  of  modem  philosophers,  or  the  dreams  of 
visionary  statesmen ;  and  their  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  religion 
remained  unshaken.  The  little  they  had  learned  of  what  was 
going  on  in  France  had  been  far  irom  meeting  their  approbatioi^ 
but  they  had  remained  quiet,  until  the  government  endeavoured 
to  deprive  them  of  their  priests,  to  carry  the  law  of  the  maximum 
into  execudon,  and  to  enroll  their  youth  in  the  army.  This  was 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1793,  and  scarcely  three  months  had 
eiap-^cd  before  the  royalists,  after  a  j^n  cat  variety  of  battles  and 
skirmishes,  with  unequal  fortune,  but  generally  with  success, 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  former  provinces  of  Poitou,  with 
part  of  Britany,and  Anjou.  Money,  arms,  and  ammunitbn  came 
from  England.  The  country  supplied  an  abundance  of  provl* 
sions;  an  internal  adiiii;iii.truUun  was  cbiablishcd ;  aud  several 
oBicers,  who  had  acquired  experience  on  happier  occasions, 
trained  the  inhabitants  to  arms,  and  led  them  to  battle ;  of  these 
Bonchamps  and  Lescure  deserve  the  glorious  distinction  of  baT« 
tng  never  violated  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  of  having  saved 
thousands  of  lives  from  the  rage  of  their  soldiers,  who  were 
clamorous  for  retaliation;  but  tlic  niui»t  didtiu|^ui;»iied  for  his. 

VOL.  III.  5  M 
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knowledge  of  the  nan  of  war  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
cotmtrjy  and  for  the  inexhaustible  resources  which  he  knew  hnv 
to  procure,  was  Change. 

This  t;(  nth  man,  whose  sigiicincal  iiame  was  dc  la  Contrte, 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  navy,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant)  he  had  assisted  la  defending  the  last  moments  of  the 
monarchfi  on  the  10th  of  Augu«t»  1793,  and  had  afterwatds 
emigrated,  but  was  living  peaceably  in  his  castle,  near  La  Gar- 
nache,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  public  Toicc  to  place 
himself  fit  ihc  head  of  those,  who  were  willint;  to  risk  ihcir 
lives  in  tlic  &er\ice  of  the  altar  and  of  the  throne.    Of  all  the 
generals  of  antiquity  he  most  resembled  Sertorius ;  like  him  he 
could  contend  successlully  agunat  Tory  superior  forces,  sad 
with  soldiers  whom  he  had  formed  himscll^  and  whom  he  hsd 
taught  by  his  own  example,  to  encounter  danger  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  lo  endure  with  perseverance  the  most  art  unnilatcd 
distress;  as  skilful  as  Sertorius  to  avail  himself  of  the  power 
of  supenititions  over  the  minds  of  the  ignorant;  intrepid,  insen- 
sible to  pain,  daring  upon  occasion,  and  yet  full  of  art  and  coa- 
trivance,  moderate  in  punishing  offences,  and  yet  not  to  be  re- 
strained Ijy  the  interference  of  his  friends  front  any  act  of  sere- 
rity  that  he  thought  us«  hil  to  his*  case.    Such  was  Chari  ctte; 
with  dispoiiitions  naturally  humane  and  a  turn  for  the  liberal 
amusements  of  society  he  would  have  preferred  a  life  of  ease  and 
tranquillity,  but  the  miseries  of  the  times  called  forth  his  exer^ 
tions,  and  his  temper  being  at  length  soured  by  disappointments 
and  bad  fortune,  he  is  said  to  hare  been  somewhat  precipitate  in 
taking  vengeance  of  those  w  iioni  he  suspected  of  injuring  or 
betraying  hini. 

Neither  under  his  command,  nor  that  of  their  other  generals, 
did  the  people  of  La  Vendee  ever  acquire  the  steady  discipline 
of  regular  troops:  their  attack  was  always  disorderly,  and  their 
time  of  service  uncertain ;  but  they  were  faithful,  temperate,  and 

obedient,  and  even  merciful  to  their  en(  mies  taken  in  \\  :\v,  till 
the  atrocious  cruelties  of  the  rrpuhlicauii  provukcu  thtni  to  re- 
taliation. T^y  never  deserted,  and  when  taken,  it  was  very  sel- 
dom that  any  one  would  accept  of  life  on  cimdition  of  crying 
vive  la  republique.  Their  only  request  was,  that  their  remains 
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might  be  coinmltted  to  the  earth,  and  not  left  exposed , to  th« 
irild  beasts  of  the  forest. 

Alter  tlie  unfoittinftte  passage  of  the  Loire^  of  which  Char* 
r£tte  never  afiproved»  and  th«  lose  Jif  Notnnontiersy  general 
Tarreaii,  proToke«if  at  the  resistance  which  was  atUI  made  to  the 
urnis  of  tlie  Republic,  determined  upon  the  execution  of  a  plan, 
which  g-ave  an  additiouitl  ciuira;  u  r  of  ti  !  <j(  ity  to  this  horrid  war. 
Twelve  columns  of  troops  were  to  march  i^'om  different  pisints 
on  the  circumference  of  La  Vend^y  towards  a  comnion  ccntret 
with  orders  ta  bum  or  destroj  whatever  was  maee^tUle  of  de» 
stmction,  and  to  massacre  the  armed  and  unarmed,  the  old  and 
the  younj;.  It  will  appear  incredible  to  you,  but  those  orders 
were  ol)eyed;  nor  was  it  possible  for  the  soldiers  of  the  internal 
army^  as  it  was  named  all  over  Francei  to  bestow  more  attention 
upon  the  claims  of  the  patriotf  than  upon  the  prayers  of  the  roy- 
afiat;  all  perished  alike;  the  march  of  each  column  waa  to  be 
traced  over  plains  and  through  roads  by  every  mark  of  destruc- 
tiuii,  and  by  the  silence  of  death.  A  t;reat  deal  lias  been  written 
of  this  war,  and  events  have  been  coloured  as  you  may  suppose 
by  the  political  sentiments  of  those  who  wrotCi  but  all  agree  in 
the  system  of  destruction  which  was  pursuedf  and  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  atrocities  which  were  committed;  it  is  universally 
agreed  also,  and  mankind  will  so  far  benefit  by  these  ditfnial 
events,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  crael  experimcni  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  forces  of  CharrCtte,  who  would  never  be  driven 
out  of  tho  rountnt',  were  considerably  increased  by  it. 

The  fail  of  Robespierre,  the  subsequent  punishment  of  Car* 
rier>  and  a  change  of  measures  throughout  France,  led  to  the 
pacification  of  La  Jatmnis  (1796,)  and  Charrctte,  after  cominj^ 
to  terms  with  the  repiiblir,  m  iihout  sacrificing  his  pi  inriplcs,  or 
the  security  of  La  Vendee,  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
respect  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  Nantes.  This  pacifica- 
tion however,  lasted  but  a  very  few  weeks. 

CharrCtte,  in  his  proclamation  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  ac- 
cuses the  commissioners  of  the  Republic  of  having  deceived 
hira  by  a  secret  pnunise  of  rccstablishinp^  the  monarchy,  ami 
complains  of  numerous  in  fractious,  whilst  they  deny  the  charjje, 
and  assert,  that  he  waa  led  to  renew  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  in 
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tbehope  of  Msutancefrom  the  poweiiolarmjof  emignuits  which 
were  known  to  be  arraying  in  England.  This  was  the  amy  whose 

attempts  cndcc]  so  iaLully  ut  QuilKToii.  The  gentlemen  who  com- 
manded the  expedition,  and  ^vho  formed  some  of  the  corps  of 
which  it  was  composed}  were  too  late  in  their  attempts:  a  bet* 
ler  executiTe  ptvemmeiit  had  been  eetablishc4  ia  Fraoce,  thejr 
were  opposed  by  Hoche»  whose  talents  were  fenaidahle;  they 
were  divided  among  themselves^  and  betrayed  by  traitors  m 
vliom  lilt)  hud  placed  implicit  confidence,  and  La  Vendue,  not- 
withstanding the  ciVorts  of  Charrctte  aod  Stoflet,  could  make  but 
feeble  efforu  to  asMst  them. 

To  suppose^  as  I  have  heard  it  asserted  in  America»  aiidt«s 
it  was  for  very  obvious  reasons,  reported  la  Fraacoi  that  the  ea- 
pedition  was  planned  by  the  British  government,  with  a  iriew  ef 
bringing  down  destruction  upon  a  nuiiibci  of  gallant  French- 
men, and  distinguished  naval  officers,  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  re* 
fated.  Those  officers  were  already  lost  to  France ;  the  priveiss 
who  composed  the  greater  part  of  the  regiments  embarked  wm 
prisoners  of  war^  and  the  expense  at  which  the  expeditina  sol- 
ed and  the  debarkation  was  effected^  was  enormous.  Clothing 
and  accoutrements  for  30,000  men,  proved  but  apai^t  of  the  spoils 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans. 

Wiiatever  our  ofnaion  may  be  of  the  motives  which  led  lo 
this  &tal  expedidon»  we  must  all  admire  the  conduct  of  the  prin* 
eipal  initividuals  who  composed  it;  among  them  were  msny  ef 
the  clergy,  nor  did  they  yield  to  their  military  friends  in  mag- 
nanimity.  It  was  l>y  the  side  of  the  gallant  SomhrueiJ,  and  with 
equal  resolution  tliat  tlie  venerable  bishop  of  Doi  met  death:  he 
had  exhorted  his  brethren}  on  the  day  of  the  battle  c»f  Quiberon, 
not  to  embarrass  the  retreat  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  crowding 
into  the  boats  of  the  English  squadron,  but  to  yield  to  their  fate, 
and  he  now  gave  them  the  example  oT  ;l  liiiiid  not  lo  be  moved 
by  the  fear  of  death.   Not  even  the  presence  of  the  victorious  re- 
publicans under  arms  could  restrain  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the 
country  people  on  this  occasion,  nor  have  they  ceiaaed  to  vene* 
irate  the  spot  on  which  the  execution  took  place.  It  is  called  ithe 
ield  of  martyrs,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it  from  distant 

parts  of  Britany. 

I  ■ 
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The  conduct  puraued  by  general  Boche,  In  the  last  campaign 
ef  La  Vendue,  xmn  such  as  deserved  and  as  secured  success. 

Bodies  of  li^ht  troops  parudcd  Llic  country  in  every  direction, 
and  whilst  they  gave  not  a  moment's  intei  rnission  to  sucli  as  op- 
posed them  in  arms,  they  extentcd  protection  and  ensured  tran* 
qniUity  to  all  who  submitted.  Agents  and  spies  too  were  sent  u 
every  direction  through  the  country,  who  addressing  themsetret 
to  the  old  and  infirm,  to  the  women,  and  to  the  priests,  prevailed 
upon  great  numbers  to  submit;  noi'  did  it  retjuiic  much  cxap;ge- 
ration  to  alarm  their  fears  with  a  representation  of  what  might 
otherwise  take  place  in  their  devoted  country,  and  handsome  of« 
Cm  were  made  to  Charritte;  but  his  unconquerable  mind  was  ' 
not  to  be  allured  by  proipises  of  kind  treatment  and  honourable 
conditions,  or  subdued  by  terror,  and  he  still  continued  to  resist, 
till  repeated  defeats  hud  reduced  his  followers  first  to  a  few  hun- 
dreds, and  at  length  to  about  thirty.  He  was  now  incessantly 
pursued,  and  by  people  as  well  acquainted  with  the  country  as 
kiauelf,  from  one  hiding  place  to  another;  was  frequently  fired 
at,  and  once  severely  wounded  In  the  arm,  till  at  length  a  deser- 
ter  from  the  republican  army,  who  hoped  to  make  his  peace,  be* 
iraycd  him  into  the  hands  of  general  Travot  (1796).  After  a 
short  resistance  at^ainst  very  superior  numbers,  in  which  he  was 
again  wounded,  he  submitted,  and  taking  a  belt,  which  contain* 
ed  a  considerable  sum  in  gold,  from  about  his  waist,  he  present- 
ed it  to  the  general,  who  very  handsomely  replied,  keep  your 
money,  sir,  you  may  yet  hate  occasion  for  it,  and  I  do  not  want 
it.  When  transferred  before  the  military  commission  at  Nantes, 
after  having  been  carried  in  triumph  through  every  street  of  the 
city,  his  request  was,  that  they  would  save  themselves  the  trou* 
ble  and  him  the  pain  of  any  discussion;  that  he  was  ready  to  ad* 
nut  of  whatever  might  constitute  his  guilt,  as  far  as  they  chose 
to  call  it  so,  and  to  die,  and  when  brought  out  to  execution  in  a 
public  square  of  the  city,  his  behav  iour  was  such  ns  became  him  ; 
he  would  suffer  no  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  having  opened 
his  bosom  he  firmly  gave  the  signal  to  fire,  by  dropping  his  hand* 
kerchief;  the  last  words  which  faultered  upon  his  Hps  were  vive 
it  rvi*  He  is  still  remembered  by  numbers  with  respect  and  af- 
fectioTiy  and  an  engraving  which  is  said  to  be  very  like  iiim,  is  in 
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great  request.  There  Is  no  name  at  bottom*  but  simply  the  repie- 
sentation  of  a  Charr^tte.  A  nephew  of  his  was  so  iD  advised  in  180S 

as  Lo  attempt  an  insurrection  in  La  Vendee.  He  was  itimirciiatdy 
taken,  and  died  on  tiie  same  spot  where  his  uncle  had  met  his  fate, 
and  with  the  same  resolution.  The  rest  of  the  family  have  been  pa- 
tromaed  by  the  emperor*  who  has  promoted  several  of  them  in  the 
anny{  and  La  Vendue  is  now  a  peaceable  province  of  the  empire. 
In  addition  to  the  little  I  have  said  of  the  war  of  La  Vendue*  it  would 
be  easy  to  ^vc  you  some  paidcuUi  s  of  iliut  of  the  Chouans^  which 
are  not  generally  known,  but  I  feel  tl;at  it  is  time  to  finish,  aud  to 
take  final  leave  of  i  ranee,  and  I  shall  do  so  in  a  i^age  or  two. 

A  long  period  will  elapse*  I  fear*  before  the  French  can  leel  the 
blessmga  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  king  of  Pnitaia  cannot  much 
kmger  submit  to  his  present  humiliatioB ;  he  haa  a  numerous  army* 
and  may  command  the  assistance  of  very  powerful  allies.  In  Italy 
tlie  Lin  one  of  kinj^- Joscpli  is  by  no  niciins  well  establislied;  the  con- 
test which  he  carries  ou  against  tiic  Calabiians  is  iike  a  former  war 
in  Corsica  a^inst  a  very  similar  people*  but  upon  a  much  greater 
acale*  and  if  he  means  to  conquer  he  must  annihilate.  The  French 
troops  are  unquestionably  among  the  best*  and  are  »t  tiie  same  time 
the  most  numerous  in  Europe,  and  they  abound  in  gr»od  oflkers* 
wiio  are  a^  much  interested  as  tlicii-  cmpemr  in  the  picbervuiiuii  of 
his  ascendancy  ;  but  I  still  think  llial  the  furlitude  of  the  j^reat  body 
of  the  army  would  not  survive  a  signal  defeat,  could  they  but  onco' 
beUeve^  that  their  general  is  not  the  greatest  in  the  world*  and  the 
peculiar  favourite  of  fortune;  I  know  of  no  other  sentiment  that 
would  keep  alive  then*  energ)^  for  he  is  not  personally  beloved  as 
Henr)'  IV  was,  there  arc  no  rcmuiiih,  in  his  favour  at  least,  of  that 
spirit  of  lealty  which  attached  the  vassal  to  hii»  lord,  and  tJie  subject 
to  his  sovereiy^n;  nor  can  the  most  enihusiu-sdc  i'renchman  per- 
suade himself  that  France  is  likely  to  be  benelitted  by  conquests 
in  Istriaand  Dalmatia*  in  the  north  of  Europe,  or  at  the  extremity 
of  Italy.  The  navy  is  by  no  means  as  well  attended  to  in  Frsnce 
as  the  army:  their  sailors  who  are  ncitlier  well  dihciplincd,  nor  well 
taken  care  of,  and  who  arc  badly  p^d,  feel  thrir  inft  lio.  ity  to  the 
lii  itir^h,  uiu!  shrink  from  a  contest  even  upon  equal  terms*  nor  can 
it  well  be  otlicmise,  while  thL  i  c  is  no  commerce  to  serve  as  a  school 
for  seamanship*  and  while  the  larger  vessels  ar^  more  than  twor 
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thirds  of  the  time  at  anchor.  I  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  finances  of 

France,  for  my  opportunities  of  knowledge  upon  that  subject  liavc 
been  limited  to  what  ihv  iicwspLipcrs  atiordcd.  I  will  only  obsen-e, 
thai  with  a  debt  of  70^00,000  sterling,  which  is  about  a  hfth  of  the 
ancient  debt,  under  the  monarchy,  the  revenue  of  the  state  is  nearly 
double  what  it  was^  and  that  too  at  a  time  when  the  customs  may  be 
said  to  yield  little  or  nothbg.  The  last  town  we  passed  an  hour  in 
was  St.  Navarre,  at  the  north  of  the  Loire,  and  it  was  not  without 
sensations  in  wh'u  li  scjmt  what  of  melancholy  entcrt'd,  that  I  felt 
myself  stepping  into  the  ship's  boat  with  the  ccitain  knowledge  that 
I  shoidd  never  more  land  in  Europe.  We  sailed  on  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  stormy  weather,  being  exposed  to 
a  narrow  strip  of  eastwardly  winds  almost  the  whole  way.  The 
theory  of  the  winds  is  still  a  very  obscure  one,  and  doctor  FrankliA 
hud  too  niucii  sagucily  not  to  have  given  up  his  ideas,  un  the  subject, 
had  he  found  leisure  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion from  j)o!itics  to  subjects  of  natural  philosophy.  In  addition  to 
the  disagreeable  circumstances  of  bad  weather  and  contrary  wuids, 
wc  were  by  no  means  as  well  accommodated  as  on  board  of  captain 
B— ;  but  our  captain  excused  himself  by  assuring  us,  tliat  tlie 
people  who  sold  sea-stores  in  France  were  all  cheats,  and  that  a 
French  fowl  was  twice  as  lont;  i^ttting  itb  scu  legs  as  an  Knglish  or 
an  American  one.  The  most  unpleasant  circumstance  %vhich  oc- 
curred was  the  fallint;  in  with  the  British  sloop  of  war  Ratler,  com- 
manded by  captain  Mason ;  they  were  from  the  foggy  atmosphere  of 
St.  John's,  in  Newfoundland;  they  had  not  shared  a  shilling  of  prize, 
money  since  they  had  been  ni)on  the  station,  and  were  extremely 
rapacious  and  ill  bi  havcd:  I  now  saw  for  the  first  how  oppressive 
ptavL-r  can  render  itself  without  prorocdinf^  to  w  hat  may  be  deemed 
hostilities;  and  how  much  the  reputation  and  interests  of  a  great' 
nation  may  be  trifled  with  by  their  unworthy  servants.  Our  passage 
was  a  week  longer  than  the  one  to  France,  and  not  in  every  respect 
as  pleasant;  nor  was  the  first  sight  of  landt  though  very  agreeable, 
yet  quite  as  dc  li  i^htful  as  that  of  the  mountains  of  Cape  Orte[!;al  had 
been;  it  was  the  dimV  ri-ncr-  of  romance  and  liistory,  of  Hplendid  fic- 
tion and  of  sober  truth.  But  I  enjoyed  extremely  the  surprise  of 
some  FR-nchracn  wc  h:;d  on  board,  when  they  were  told,  that  the 
houses  which  they  admired  on  either  hand  as  we  approached  New^ 
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York  wen  the  property  of  farmers,  who  aold  their  prodiu;e  at  nar- 
ket,  and  -who  had  prohablr  cultivated  the  aoil  themseh'ea. 

Let  a  p^LSscii^cr  arrive  from  ^vhcI)cc  he  may,  he  nuist  always  L>c 
struck  with  the  beautiful  ciu  irons  of  New  -York,  aiul  the  reflection 
of  a  \'ery  few  moments  upon  what  he  has  seen  in  other  coiintrici» 
will  convince  him>  when  he  comes  to  know  America,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  blessings  is  to  be  bom  in  a  free  country. 


FOR  TU£  POUT  FOLIO. 

KoT  many  montfaa  Kgo,  tlie  citizens  of  Baltimore  caoic  forward  in  a  spvit 
of  noble  and  generous  enthusiasnit  with  a  proposal  to  erect  in  their  city  m  mo. 
mimei«t  to  the  memory  of  general  Washington.  In  the  prosecution  of  tMs  Tery 
kadaUe  design,  h  became  expedient  to  apply  to  the  legiskture  of  l?ew>Yoik 
far  permission  to  ^spose,  in  that  state,  of  a  part  of  the  tickets  c»f  a  kttteiy 
vlackhad  been  prei^oiisly  ipranted  by  thekgi^ 

neoetsaiy  funds*  The  ensuing  memorial,  which  the  nuuugttrs  of  Urn  liHiiiy> 
on  this  occasion,  presented  to  the  leg^sbtuie,  we  soe  biduced  to  pi«sen« 
i^ecimen  of  suignlarly  splendid,  powerful,  and  eloquent  composition.  m- 
commend  it,  very  strenuously,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  No  oite,  ve 
trust,  win  be  deterred  from  the  perusal  of  the  article  by  its  technical  chanc- 
ter,  or  the  seeniing  aridness  of  its  topics.  The  genius  of  the  writer,  it  wifi,  at 
onse,  be  perceived,  has  the  power  to  mould  materlSlB,  hovefer  bttracbAIr, 
into  fonns  tlic  most  captivating,  and  to  give  grace  and  attfaclion  %s  anl^cets 
otherwise  rude  and  repulsive.  It  is  disgraceful  to  tlie  legiskiturc  oi  Ncir-VoHk; 
thut  tliis  {j^lowing^  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  and  ttus  strong  exhortatioQ  to  Uil 
discharge  of  tlieii*  duty,  was  made  without  success.  AVc  learn,  hoi\  cver»  w  ith 
satisfaction,  tiiut  the  rejection  of  their  application  has  only  served  to  qiiickcn 
ihc  /culof  the  pfood  people  of  Baltimore,  w  'lo  l)y  in(hvidu;il  cnli  rpri/.t-  s^ill  be 
able  to  achieve  llicir  ])rojjoscd  tribuu-  of  ri  sped  to  a  name,  w  h'u  h  einpluiti- 
cally  "keeps  tiiat  of  liis  country  rcspccUiblc  in  every  other  of  the  globe.** 

"  Clarum  ct  vciicr;d>ilc  nomcn 
Gentibus,  et  muitum  nostne,  quod  proderai  urbL** 

7^  lAs  kmntrM  thg  Untte  »f  XMegam  and  Settaie  rfUm  State  •J  AWv-Far^ 

■ 

That  at  the  hite  session  of  the  aaserobly  of  Marylandy  a  law 
was  passed  authorising  a  lottery  to  raise  one  hyndred  thousand  dol- 
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Iftra  fijT  the  erection  of  a  niohument  to  the  memory  of  general 

Gcory^e  Washington,  and  tliat  your  memorialists  were  appointed 
inanatrcrs  of  the  said  lultcrv:  tliat  in  oi  dor  to  enable  vour  memo- 
'rialists  lawfully  to  dispose  of  the  tickets  of  the  suid  lottery  in  the 
State  of  NeW'York,  it  is  necessary  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  bf 
your  honourable  body  empowering  them  so  to  do.  Your  memo- 
natiats  are  desbous  that  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  New-York  may 
■  be  enabled,  by  the  purchase  of  tickets,  to  accelerate  the  completkm 
of  an  end  so  laudable  in  itself,  and  so  desirable  for  every  real  Ame- 
rican, m  that  which  your  memoriahsis  have  no\\  in  view.  In  soli- 
citing the  interposition  of  your  honourable  body  to  tliis  effect,  your 
memorialiBts  deem  it  expedient,  and  humbly  beg  leave  to  state  the 
leading  motives  wliich  have  urged  them  to  eng^  in  this  under- 
taking,  and  wMch^  as  they  are  hereinafter  detidled,  may  serve  to 
evince  the  pmpriety,  uiid  to  iiisiu  c  the  succc5i>  oi  die  pruseaL  ap- 
plication. 

Your  memonalists  have  seen,  with  lively  concern,  the  apparent 
rdasation  of  tboae  feelings  with  regard  to  general  Washington  wiiich 
ivere  ao  universally  entertained  and  so  signally  displayed  atthe  pe* 
nod  of  his  deeease-*4hey  almost  blush  to  remark  how  Inadequate  to 

the  pomp  of  lus  iuiu  ral  honours — how  few  aiul  i'ceble  arc  llic  cftbrlii 
which  liave  since  been  made  to  commemorate  liis  virtues  by  other 
testuooywiy  than  the  mere  language  of  panegyric.  They  are  scnou*- 
ly  ahrmed  by  tlie  reflection,  that  the  people  of  these  Umted  States 
WKf  have  tiaekened  in  their  aendments  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
I0wards  one,  who  did  more  to  exalt  the  reputation  and  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  country,  than  any  one  of  the  imnioi  i  il  patiiota 
wlioni  history  liolds  up  to  tlie  veneration  of  nuuikuul.  They  are 
alui  med,  because  under  a  constitution  such  as  wc  cujoy— -inatten** 
tion  to  the  fiune,  and  insensibility  to  the  merits  of  thoae  who  mag«- 
oaiumoualy  projected,  and  laborbusly  achieved  our  liberties,  may 
be  justly  viewed  aa  indications  of  the  decay  of  that  public  virtue 
which  Is  the  only  solid  and  natural  foundation  of  a  free  government. 
Your  niemoriaii^Ls  deem  every  other  support  weak  and  artificial, 
and  should  they  observe  the  same  inattention  and  insensibility  ex- 
tend to  the  memory  of  the  august  personage,  whose  life  was,  if  the 
expression  may  be  aUowed,  but  a  personification  of  the  virtues  and 
principles  of  republieanismy  they  would  not  hesitate  to  qualify  them 
vox.,  m.  3  V 
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as  the  marks  of  a  dej^cncralc  j>coplc — as  tlu  cc  itam  svmpt'jm^  <it  a 
aickly  state — as  the  unerring  prognostics  of  ruin  to  tiie  coDimxiii- 
wcakh.  Indiffereiice  to  the  memory  of  the  indlvidiiil,  in  lliis-lih 
itam:e,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  an  mdiBilmriied  reK«f«iice  iv 
the  institotions  which  he  so  materially  comribulBd  li>e*tiftihh,  wuA 
tlie  love  of  the  republic  is  almost  necessarily  and  undistingtri shably 
blended  with  ;m  aUacIuntiii  ior  the  touiidcr.  Your  mcmonalists 
are  sensible  that  the  transition  is  easy  from  enthusiasm  to  iuiifiiB' 
vencCf  and  even  Iram  indiffetence  to  contemp^^mless  tbe  mfljiMiiy 
and  the  imagination  haldtuatly  Tonaed  bf  moBUaeata  whicfci 
wlule  they  prolong,  among  owraelvea,  the  fint  impmte  on  tile  mAh 
ject  of  Washini^ton,  may,  with  our  posterity,  serve  as  an  ctltoice 
of  our  ft  ("lin|^s  and  a  recommendation  of  his  example.  Your  me- 
morialists artr  therefore  anxious  not  only  to  offer,  by  the  pi^aent 
undertaking)  the  triiiute  due  to  public  add  private  virtues  so  raieiy 
feund»  so  harmoniously  combined^  and  so  extensively  usefiilt'taf  to 
vstabliali  a  preeedenV  the  general  imitatipn  which  eaanol  Ml»hi 
tdtindKng  in  his  favour  the  glowof  cwdraahnMimMMig  Ae  pcopH^ 
to  iniu^c  into  them  a  new  portion  of  })iitnotic  and  republican  zetJ. 
,  The  contemplation  of  his  character,  to  w  hich  the  aitention  is  ince^ 
santiy  recalled  by  public  worlts  such  as  that  we  now  propose  to 
met,  ennoblea  and  porifiea  the  mind,  and  it  may  be  imly  aali, 
'  that  no  cordial  veneration  for  that  cfaaMctefcaii  cxibt  yMnntt  a 
manly  spirit  of  independence.  Unti!  we  can  yiefd  more  iHnsttluas 
proofs  of  our  devotion  lo  his  name  and  his  principles,  no  mtempts, 
however  inconbiderablc,  which  tend  to  render  them  familiar  to  the 

«  country,  should  be  despised.  There  is  no  effort  of  generosity,  how- 
ever small,  apringmg  from  the  desire  of  doing  justice  to  llie  mmi»- 
ty  of  Washington,  which  should  not  be  industriously  cbcoiifaged, 
and  which  may  not  serve  both  to  elevate  the  feeHnga  and'to  prcnn|it 

J  to  sacrifices  of  greater  dignity.  As  often  as  our  youth  gaze  on  iiis 
image,  and  are  led  to  meditate  (m  ilu  solemn  glories,  and  the  splen- 
did popularity  of  his  nanic,  they  will  insensibly  imbibe  lus  spirit: 
the  ardour  of  their  patriotism  will  be  the  more  readily  inflanwd  inio 
active  emulation.  Private  fife  ia  said  to  be  the  mwaeiy  «f  tiie  com- 
monwealth, and  the  heart  of  the  citizen  to  be  a  pemnial  spring  of 
energy  to  the  state.  The  legislators  of  this  country  caimot  more 
successfully  muulu  ihc  unc  and  the  other  so  as  to  insure  Uh;  du- 
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f^tmof  H  gmrunenti  tiuui  in  attimctisiB;»  bjr  every  extenu^ 
fWfiflimciil^  flrtudiet  sod  the  ftfiecdoiui  of  our  <?itii&fiiy  to  the 
oiaitfefi^t  iliodelt  and  the  most  •Ptmating  emsfile  of  poUtical 

md  domestic  viituc  which  the  world  has  ever  exhibited. 

Your  htJiioui-ablc  body  need  not  be  iciiiinded  of  the  threat  impor- 
tfince  .^biqh  ihii  mxiom  of  the  woiid  have  uuiformiy  attached  to  thp 
<y<mfyyinoCTtiq(tt,  either  by  public  monuments  or  festivabi  of  tl^  viiv 
tMV«  of  tho^  who  deserved  well  of  their  i;oiuitry*  This  ot^ect  fimned 
a  part,  of  th^farefcwaeotsl  policy  of  the  commonwealths  of  sniiqultyi 
it  was  their  aim,  not  merely  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  to 
fosLci  liic  spirit  of  eniulj.ti(Mi,  und  lo  kiiuile  the  fire  of  gent  lous  en- 
thuaiasm}by  constantly  presenting  models  of  exccUeiicuto  theyouth- 
lul  mind.  They  exalted  tliebenefactpy  ofthe  state  into  heroes»  whom 
Ihft  TOiilHlwdet  dasiled  by  the  effiil|;eQce  which  eyery  form  of  pane* 
gycic  coni^pured  to  throw.oTer  their  namet  gradually  mvested  with  the 
hoMMiFS  of  the  godhead .  The  noblest  works  of  the  chisel,  the  moat 
majestic  monuments  oi  arcIJ-tccturc,  Uic  most  soli mu  ^ames,  the 
pageantry  of  fesdvals,  were  regularly  devoted  to  the  nu  inory  of 
tiicjbc  who  raised  the  rmtowu  or  uphfdd  the  libeities  of  their  coimtry. 
ASiiff  the  ba^le  of  Thennopyl«  every  Spartan  child  committed  to 
Hiemoiy  the  qames  of  the  three  hundred  companions  of  Leoni- 
4aa.  After  that  of  Platea,  a  whole  people  were  solemnly  set  apart 
by  the  rest  of  Clreece,  to  proclaim  without  intermission,  the  praises 
of  those  who  shed  their  blocwi  ni  the  common  cause.  Among  the 
Greeks,  who  so  well  undei^tood  the  genius  and  the  interests  of 
freedom^  it  was  held  sacrilegious  u>  destroy  a  statue  or  a  trophy* 
evsn  when  the  michera  of  imposture  or  crime»  in  order  that  mcri^ 
might,  in  no  one  instance,  lose  its  reward,  or  fail  to  produce  its 
effect.  They  knew  the  force  of  early  and  habitual  impressions,  and 
sedulously  laboured  to  cultivate  .the  natural  feeling  of  aduiir^aion 
for  shining  examples  of  public  worth.  They  enlisted  studiously  on 
it^  aide*  tlic  prejudices  of  education  and  habii,  and  thus  planted  and 
propagated  the  seeds  of  public  wisdom  and  virtue:  it  was  their 
maxim  that  glory  was  inestimable ;  and  that  he  who  gave  the  small- 
est particle  to  his  country  merited  eternal  gratitude  and  veneration. 
It  was  thei:*  belief  that  a  naUon  could  not  tk  L!;('neruu  into  slavery, 
which,  at  every  step  in  the  path  of  disiionour,  sustained  a  bitter  re- 
proach from  its  own  public  rewards;  wluch  was  often  roused  to  the 
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recollection  of  the  champions  of  freedom,  and  fired  by  the  recital  of 
tbeir  principles  and  exploits.  The  republic  of  Rome'|it£rmied4lnr " " 
wn»  policy  under  tiie  same  convlctioii,  iliit  the  wfiifip  S&t$lft^  " 
could  nsty  in  any  other  irsy,  be  niore  cScacioasly  pnBil9rM|4MP**-: 
fbafwi^ont  that  %fdrit^  the  fenrni  oC  freedom  coidd  Mrfon^  csMrt* ' 
dure.   The  sacred  cause  of  rclii^ion  itself  is  prpmoteti,  «nd  Lhe''  * 
spirit'of  piety  quickened  and  perpetuated  by  tlic  pc  nodical  cclebra-  ^ 
tion  of  the  divine  merits  of  the  Sayiour»  and  the  public  monuments/^' 
raised  to  his  glory.  The  posthumous  honours  paid  to  loMthfiSm'*'^ 
nations  of  Europe  are  scarcely  less  liberal  thm  tlioee  bf  cheaMriiliiri^' 
It  may  be  added  that  the  languor  with  which  we  ce)efante'thrarii£>*^' 
versary  of  oiii  iiuiepcndence;  and  the  blende  r  tnbute  which  ve»*- 
have*  as  yet,  paid  to  the  memory  of  Washin:  f^T>,  ^rf*  r»Wifly,  ixiJc  ♦ 
Europe^  urged  against  us  as  grounds  of  reproach.   They  are  also 
assumed  as  prooA  of  the  decay  of  that  republican  Ml  which  H-lv 
BOW  the  object  of  your  memorlofists  to  draw  ftfth;  an  0I9M  iis 
whieh  your  honourM;  body  is  earnestly  soHdted  to  bSdpetM^ 
ever  there  was  an  Inslanrr  in  \\  hich  a  nation  was  summoned  by  the- 
5trnT^;;<  St  motivcs  both  of  pride  and  policy  to  multiply  proofs  of 
grsktitude  and  love  to  an  indiTidual,  it  is  this,  which  your  memorial-* 
ists  now  press  upon  the  attention  of  your  honbuFBble'body.  A»' 
illuatrious  otatof*  of  another  cowitry,  has  said  of  WwUngtte,  ttee 
he,  more  than  any  other  human  being,  gave  to  the  world  the  exam* 
pie  of  a  perfect  man.  An  American  may  add,  that  he  alone,  sides 
conferring  on  his  country  the  unequalled  honour  of  such  an  example, 
secured  to  it  a  practical  system  of  government  and  laws,  founded 
in  the  perfection  of  human  reason :  a  constitution  in  wbiehi  (to  re- 
peat the  eulogy  of  another  great  oratDr)t  there  Is  more  to  adioliv 
and  less  to  deplore ;  a  more  sacred  regard  to  property,  a  more  iwio- 
lable  security  to  the  rights  of  individuals^  than  in  that  of  any  other 
gouiitry  imdcr  heaven.    There  is  no  OTie,  among  the  many  ad\'an- 
tag^s  which  we  possess  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  w©  would 
more  ambitiously  select  than  that  of  liavtng  so  bright  an  exatmple 
wherewith  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  American  name— 40  train 
our  3routli  to  virtue^  and  to  enforce  the  lessons  of  freedom. 


•  Mr.  Fox. 


I  liord  Erekuie. 
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large  as  lUe  ;  and  U)  ilicir  icods,  fi^^urcs  above  the  natural  size.  In 
tmcinfi^  the  r  liarac  tcr  of  tliose  to  horn  mankind  has  been  most 
proiiigal  of  their  i^lause,  a  similar  rule  may  be  observed,  aiKi  a 
fidthftil  resemltece  drawD)  wkhin  the  common  Mature^  as  it  were# 
Off  Iwiim  ^ctthn  and  Titfus*  But  in  deliiMiliii^  getionl  IVsiASng^ 
ton,  the  drnicMkms  of  the  portrait  svrell  inKmiUy  beyond  the  •r* 
dinary  standard  of  human  perfection,  and  exhibit^  not  merely  the 
dignity  of  Solon  or  Kpamiiioridas,  but  an  imposing,  althonp^h  tem- 
perate and  natural  majesty  like  that  of  the  Apoilo  of  Belvedere. 
H»  dMrader  reeembles  that  idea  of  perfiectioo,  which  la  udd  to 
floa^  beiira  the  imaginliBB  of  'ttie  painter  «id  the  eculptois  hm 
irUeh  no  hmnanaldll  can  embody--4t  haa  an  aiiy  elevalkm  ti>  whi^ 
tiie  mind  may  soar,  but  whkh  no  h«id  can  reaeh— it  i<i  a  pure  ee* 
scnce — a  fine  extract-— iin  cthcrial  sul)Stancc  v.iihoul  any  of  the 
dross  and  residuum  of  our  nature.  The  strength  of  his  judgment; 
the  modamtion  of  his  deshieei  the  iMtre  of  hia  virtues;  the  petfeet 
aptiliide  ef  hie  trientaiiBr  every  aitufldons  the  magintnde  oChia  tef^ 
▼ioea^  the  whele -tenor  of  hie  life  and  hie  ch«racter«  which,  left  no* 
Aing  to  desire,  and  exhibited  nothinf^  to  reprehend— form  alto* 
gcthcr  a  rombiiuuif)n  of  excellence,  wliic  li,  if  it  were  not  attested  by 
the  voice  oi  all  mankind,  might  be  hereafter  regarded  as  Uie  fiction 
of  some  entrmragant  mtaianoe. 

In  hie  higlRet  ptoflpetity^  dnring  that  ttruggle  &r  national  inde- 
pendence of  winch  he  was  the  soul,  he  maDtfeated  nothing  of  the  in^ 
toxication  of  success.  In  the  lowest  depression  of  the  public  fortunes^ 
if  he  ever  doubted  of  the  isstie,  he  never  failed  to  exhibit  the  rare 
union  of  practical  vigour  with  spccuhilivc  despondency.  After 
having  successfully  maintained  the  cause  of  hia  country  In  arro% 
he  twice  saved  it  by  the  wisdom  of  hia  conncUs;  once  by  securing  the 
adoptkm  and  eatabfishing  the  influence  of  the  federal  constitution  j 
again  -by  renating  the  spirit  of  inuovatien,  when  it  was  the  epi> 
demical  disease  of  the  world— he  loved  suboruiiiuiion,  which  ex- 
cludes arbitrary  ]KJwcr;  and  detested  liccntioasncss,  which  leads  to 
despotism.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  administration  was  not  only  im* 
mediatelyt  but  prospectively^  useful.  As  Apelles  painted,  he  legis- 
lated, for  posterity.  His  aim  was  not  merely  to  complete  a  work  of 
temporary  benefit,  but  to  establish  a  model  for  the  Instruction  of 
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every  ugt.    lie  ycucruUzcd  in  govenvin^,  uud  trunicd  a  system 
adapted,  not  only  lo  the  circumstances  of  his  ow  n  tinic,  but  to  every 
Ticisbitude  of  aflaii^  and  to  every  comblnaiiou  of  difficulties  to 
yffbkh  Im  flucces8oi«  could  be  espoied.  Uis  muum/k  ja^'kkl^ 
atrotai  of  policy*  wim  of  Uia  liiglMgt  order  and  of  uaiwm^agf/i^ 
catiMi.  They  were  drawn  ftom  a  lofty  aense  of  honoui^  ieom  tim 
niosi  rnlarf^ed  jjan  ioiisni,  lioin  a  cumprciicnbive  survey  both  of  the 
proximate  eticct^  and  of  the  remote  relations  and  indirect  tenden- 
cies of  publia  meeauffea.  Never  io  any  one  act  of  bis  adnunisu:iitioo, 
waa  be  knowa  lo  conautt  iua  peraonal  mteresta,  or  to  bm^mM^m 
the  aupportof  hia  individual  authority.  There  was  nothing  afaf^H 
him  of  littiefieaai  either  In  obj ect  or  in  means.  With  the  moat  coa- 
suniniaic  prudence,  uiul  the  most  profound  cilscrction,  he  was,  ne- 
vertheless, totally  devoid  oi  cuiniing.    He  acted  always  upon  great 
principles;  from  the  dictates  of  a  pure  heait,  aujiiiiary  to  tbeoiie- 
rationa  of  a  aound  underataadiiig.  We  have  never  seen  lamt  tbesa- 
ibnt  at  a  loaa  in  any  conjuncture ;  nevaMoopin^  to  the  low  aitaficea 
which  cunning  auggeata— nor  involved  in  the  difiicultiea  to  widch  a 
crooked  or  sinister  policy  so  commonly  leads.  He  understood,  fully, 
the  difference  between  the  paiience  oi  ioruuide,  and  the  endurance 
of  pusillanimity— between  the  puUug  policy  of  a  weak  s^dcpi^^iied 
administration  and  the  distempered  vigour  and  insane  alaciily  of 
tiioae  who  court  danger  without  neceaaifty,  and  make  warxthc^iiBi- 
veraal  resort    In  the  tconology  of  the  ancients,  honour  in  appro- 
priately sculptured  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  olive  iMWich 
ill  the  other.  He  bore  this  imatj^  conbL4aiily  in  his  mind,  and  never 
wished  to  sec  peace  unless  led  by  "  wailike  honour,'*  nor  waM^  unac- 
companied    the  emblems  of  peace.  He  felt,  and  in  all  caaeci  acted 
upon  that  peculiar  responsibility  which  is  imposed  upon  eveiy  ad* 
ministration  by  the  in&ncy  of  this  nation:  the  responsibility  of^- 
citinj^  amonjy  the  peo])le>  for  the  inheritance  of  posterity,  a  gallantry 
of  spirit,  a  quick  sense  of  lujiiouri  an  ahlun  rciici'  of  (U  sjmiism  ;  the 
virtu  IS  (if  magTjanir.uty-.  of  fortitude,  and  of  j)erHevcrance,  by  wliich 
nations  contending  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom,  havo  tii* 
umphandy  surmounted  difficulties  otherwise  invincible»  and  by 
which  they  have  erected)  on  their  very  mia$brtunea»  imperiahahle 
trophies  to  their  renown. 
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When  public  virtue  and  rcdi  capucity,  says  a  great  writci,  are 
rctuicrccl  the  sale  uteaiib  of  acquiring  any  degree  of  power  or  ptx>fit 
m  tbe  state,  the  pataomi  of  the  heart  are  ooUsteil  on  the  side  of 
Hierfy  hkI  goad  gmmmeDl.  Tto  wa»  Waghuigton^s  inmm' « b» 
kmw  it  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of  the  cemtitiittoD  of  thU  conatrjrt 
tint  tiie  Bte^om  ef  dignity,  aad  the  ranlcB  of  society,  should  be  al- 
lolled  to  mciii  alunc.  lie  deprecated  the  donniiiua  ol  weak  under- 
standings and  strong  prejudices.  He  governed  by  no  paity— he 
laboured  to  raise  up  a  afilit  fit  to  cope  with  the  passions  which 
AvweneeUeiMoectioii)  end  vhiob  have  ao  often  duotdered  the 
temey  e&d}  tiot  unfirequeotly,  estingjuiBhed  the  principles  of  a  free 
goverBmeiit  He  wished  to  mflame  us  with  one  camiMH  zeml^  and 
to  unite  us  in  o«f  common  end — lliat  we  mii^hL  be  i.uLhful  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  state.  He  wished  tliat  the  goveniment,  when 
called  upon  to  exert  its  strength,  should  exert  the  strength  of  the 
whole  natMin.  He  knew  that  foctionsy  Hke  the  iron  raoe  of  Coibinct, 
destroy  each  other :  thftt  ittider  their  guidttice>  fools  and  knaves  are 
often  invested  with  the  robes  of  henoitr  and  the  emblems  of  wis- 
dom; that  the  intemperance  of  paity  is,  generally,  more  prone  to 
emblazon,  than  solicitous  to  reniedy  the  evils  which  incapacity  or 
tximiption  may  entail  on  a  country.  Your  memorialists  state,  the 
more  Teadf3y»  the  doctrines  of  Washington  on  this  head,  as  it  can- 
imH  be  concealed  that  we  now  laboor  imder  unhappy  divisions;  and 
as  titey  lament  to  see,  so  many  whom  the  public  good  summons  to 
act  in  concert,  thrown  into  opposite  ranks  of  party*  whh  no  real 
difference  uf  principles  or  designs  to  8Ui)port  the  (iisiiiiciion.  Those 
who  think  alikef  on  the  subject  of  Washington,  cannot  want  a  bond 
of  mnon ;  and  your  memorialists  Imow  of  no  more  efAcacious  means 
of  pfododttg  uneanmity,  than  that  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  Ms  memory. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  your  memorialists  to  pronounce  an 
i'laburait  ])anrf>;ync  on  the  character  ol  Washinj^ton:  but  they  have 
thus  ventured  to  suggest  some  of  tJie  leading  features  and  maxims 
of  his  mind)  both  because  it  is  natural  for  his  countrymen  to  dwell 
vpenihem  at  all  times  with  delight,  and  because  such  a  review 
etvUdngly  'illustrates  Ae  obligation  and  the  utitity  of  the  end  for 
which  your  memorialists  now  present  themselves  before  your  ho- 
nourable body.  They  wish  his  principles  to  exert  a  univciiial  influ- 
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atccj and  to  strike  an  everlaaiiiig  rooliti  the  soil.  Under  their  <:oci- 
trol  we  ctnnot  fiiU  into  «n  oblivion  of  oar  rigiit8»  nor  be  dmpcd  mto 
fliibniisnon  to  the  ignomniiotts  mny  of  denuigogiies ;  nor  field 
an  adfitiomd  ^roof  to  the  woiW,  either  diafc  popohr  iattiiirtlons  we 

essciiiially  short  lived,  or  that  the  ftirmaof  a  free,  andthepurpoeea 
of  an  arbitrary  government  are  not  iiTeconcilable.  While  \\n-  n  uue 
of  Wasliinp^ion  iss suitably  reveredi  your  mcmorialistscntertain  no  fear 
thU  we  shall  ever  be  afflicted  with  the  disgrace  and  the  cahoniliet 
of  fbrei|:ii  conquest,  or  oTOitakeii  by  thai  new  nd  migfatf  eanvnt 
which  hae  ao  irresHllblj  set  against  liber^  m  the  oilier 


TO  TH£  &DITOII  OI  TtfE  rO&T  JOLiO. 

Obmvaiimt  m  the  JtfiMic  of  HandcL 

Your  discernment  in  perceiving,  and  your  zeal  in  promoun^ 
whatever  prorui  .cs  to  conduce  to  the  impruvemem  of  the  public 
taste,  warrants  me  in  the  expectation  that  you  will  lend  your  ele- 
gant pen  and  valuable  publication  to  £;>rward  the  grand  "*^t"^^  per* 
formances  of  which  a  plan  haa  been  announced  to  the  people  of 
this  city.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  presumption  I  beg  leave  to  of* 
fcr  you  a  iew  observations  on  the  music  of  Handel  from  which,  it 
is  said,  selections  will  be  made  by  the  conductors  of  tliat  pi^t.  1 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  those  observations  are  my  own;  but  as  in 
ail  likcUiiood  they  will  be  new  to  your  readers,  they  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  entertainment  as  welU  and  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
writings  of  persons  who  tmderstood  the  subject  much  moie  liillj 
than  I  do,  they  will  answer  tlie  purposes  of  instnictiQa  much  better 
than  if  they  were  my  own. 

Music  iu  its  common  application  is  considered  merely  as  an  en- 
tortainment:  when  bad  it  disgusts  j  when  good,  it  creates  aenaatioDS 
unknown  from  other  aoarces,  andi  if  it  reach  the  aubUmei  our  M* 
ings  aie  more  powerfully  excited  than  by  the  utmoat  perfection 
that  poetry  alone  or  pamting  has  yet  attained* 
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Witk  paiimiQg  mmsc  eannit  be  cannected;  biot  when  joined^  or, 
as  Mitoon  ta^ 9,  wedded  with  poetry,  it  reaches  Hie  highest  piteh  of 
eseettence,  and  aoara  a  height  whkh,  cHsjoiDed  from  Hs  powerful 

eUy^  it  never  can  atUiin.  To  the  production  of  sublime  cfl'ects  nei- 
ther poetical  measure  nor  rhyme  ai'e  necessary  i  Prose  produced 
byapoedeallmaginatioDonagiondaiibiectia  aspowerfo^  as  verae; 
iftdeed  nrace  to,  as  every  one  muit  have  lishf  who  Im  heard  pas- 
^•1^  from  tfae  psataM  and  piM^hett-  as  they  are  set  to  niiiflic  by 
Handel,  from  which  any  one  ttS  ordinary  taste  and  capacity  may 
.  conceive  how  much  di\ine  worship  has  lost  by  using  the  versions 
ia  hobbling  rhyme  of  Sternliold  and  Hopkins  and  their  fulsome 
anccessors^How  far  altering  the  sublime  words  of  the  psalmist 
into  the  weak  sing-songs  generally  used,  for  the  sake  of  jingling 
termhiations  in  rhymoi  may  be  lawvul,  I  leave  to  the  heads  of  the 
church  to  determine.  I  and  tnine,  however^  will  adhere  to  the  grand 
originals. 

Music  never  attained  perfect  sublimity  before  Handel,  The 
best  vocal  music  waa  heard  in  churches,  and  the  best  composer  was 
PurceU.  Instnimental  music  was  wretched  till  CorelU  arose,  and 
opened  a  new  world  in  it  Even  at  this  day  that  great  composer 
csorttBtnes  to'he  the  ftivourite  of  the  tasteful  and  judicious.  What 
Corelli  did  for  bow  instruments  Handel  did  for  tiic  iiarpsichoiti,  the 
forte  piano,  and  the  orr^an. 

The  first  attempt  to  unite  wind  instruments  with  violins  was 
made  by  Handel  in  his  hautbois  concertos;  which  have  ever  since 
been  heard  with  delight,  and  are  unquestionably  the  best  composi- 
tions in  their  kind.  This  union  of  wind  and  bow  instruments  was 
for  a  long  time  reprobated  in  Italy,  but  like  everj'  thiiiij  that  is  tme 
was  at  last  triumphant. 

The  operas  of  Handel  are  confessedly  superior  to  all  preceding 
and  contemporary  compositions  of  the  same  kind.  His  oratorios  are 
original  m  both  design  and  eiLccution.  As  these  are  the  pieces  which 
have  from  their  first  production  to  this  day  been  most  frequently 
performed,  what  Johnson  says  of  the  works  of  SiuJ;  :peare  may 
be  applied  to  tlicm.  "  77/ rt/  are  /irard  wiihout  any  othtr  rruMn 
than  the  desire  to  fileascy  and  are  therefore  firai%ed  only  as  plea* 
eurt  U  obUdned;  yet  thua  unaasiated  by  interest  or  fiaenon  they 
haveftaeeed  through  variationa  ^  taete  and  changee  tfmannera^ 
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and  as  theif  have  devolved  from  one  generation  to  another jhax^e 
received  new  honours  at  every  transmusion," 

The  first  es8entud»  and  wkbovt  which  all  otfamue  of  bo  oon- 
aequeiiice»  is  what  in  popular  mmic  is  called  time ;  in  more  refined 
is  denonunated  ur;  and  in  the  superior  class  of  compontioo,  sub- 
ject. When  it  has  this  j)ropcrty  uloiu-,  music  is  cniiliccl  to  a  lonc^ 
existence,  and  pussessies  it.  The  next  essential  is  harmony,  the 
Strongest  ally  by  which  air  can  be  assisted;  but  which  receives  from 
air  more  consequence  than  it  communicates.  To  these  must  be  ad- 
ded expresnoOy  giving  a  grace  to  the  former,  and  frcility  wfaidi 
has  the  effect  of  immediate  emanatioii,  and^  as  the  term  Imports, 
seems  to  accomplish  with  ease  wliut,  from  its  apparent  uiiiicuity, 
should  be  rather  sought  for  than  found. 

Handel  seldom  possesses  ^tune"  in  the  popular  sense;  but  is 
seldom  without  air"  in  its  more  refined  application,  and  most 
commonly  has  an  exuberance  of  subject  for  greater  purposes.  Ris 
harmony  is  well  chosen  and  Itills  his  expressions  j^nerally  just, 
and  iiis  faciiiiy  extreme,  sinking  ai  ames  even  to  carelessness.  Wc 
find,  therefore,  no  son^  of  his  in  the  style  of  Carey's  tunes  and  the 
old  English  ballad.  His  oratorio  and  opera  songs  are  replete  with 
air,  and  his  chorusses  which  form  the  broad  basis  of  his  fiime,  are 
unequalled.  They  possess  subject,  contrivance  and  fiaK:ility,  alto^- 
ther  producing  an  effect  superior  to  any  other  yet  known.  Tlieir 
numbci  and  variety  show  his  invention,  the  first  criterion  of  genius. 
Where  the  words  are  most  sublime,  his  composition  displays  most 
subject  and  expression ;  a  proof  that  words  exalt  the  fiuicy  of  the 
composer,  and  that,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  music,  a  composer 
should  make  chdce  of  works  of  imagination. 

Thus,  having  the  great  essentials  of  genius,  skill,  and  farilitT, 
Handel's  music  keeps,  and  is  likely  forever  to  keep  possessiun  of 
the  public  favour.  Its  performance  is  in  England  annually  looked 
for  with  anxiety,  and  is  by  all  men  considered  as  the  most  exalted 
entertainment 

**  Stnmg  in  new  anas,     gust  Rsndd  stands. 
Like  bold  BrUfeuSy  with  a  hundred  hands, 
Ta  stir,  to  rousc^  to  shake  the  soul  he  comes, 
Aad  Jove*s  own  thunders  foUow  Mais*S  dnioii.'* 
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SCIBNCB— FOB  THE  PORT  FOUO. 
On  the  origin  of  stones  that  have  JuUen  from  the  atmoephere, 

Ths  cause  of  such  a  surprising  circumstance  as  that  of  stones 
^parently  falling  from  the  douds*  a  phenomenon  that  has  frequent- 
ly happened,  and  the  troth  of  which  the  many  well  authentkafted 

accounts  of  such  occurrences  leave  not  u  doubt,  has  for  alongdme 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  and  produced  many  cm- 
nous  disquisitions  and  theories  for  the  purpose  of  solving  tl^s  in- 
teresting question. 

Dr.  Halley  was  of  opinion  that  the  luminous  hodles  called  fire- 
bells,  90  often  seen  in  our  atmosphere^  are  nothing  but  exhalations 
coni|X)sed  of  combiistibic  passes;  but  as  Dr.  iiuUon  ubsen'es,  in 
a  note  upon  that  paper,  tiie  improbability  of  vapours  attaining  such 
a  great  height  In  the  aUnosphere>  should  have  suggested  the  idea 
^  a  different  origin. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  several  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
those  meteors,  we  find  ^at  their  exploucm  has  almost  always  been 
accoinpa.iut*d  by  '-^  <ji  il^e  stones  in  question^  the  luniinoub  body 
breaks  into  pieces  tiiat  descend  with  great  force  to  tlie  earth,  and 
upon  searching  the  place  of  the  Mif  masses  of  stone  of  a  peculiar 
nature^  and  entirely  different  from  any  substances  hitherto  discove* 
red  on  our  earthy  have  been  found  of  different  sizes  and  at  different 
depths  in  the  ground,  generally  warm,  and  sometimes  nearly  red 
hot:  if  then  the  falling  stones  l)e  the  same  with  those  meteors,  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  not  exhalations,  and  that  hard  bodies,  such 
ae  thoee  in  question^  should  be  formed  in  or  above  the  atmospheref 
is  contrary  to  every  known  law  of  nature.  It  is  equally  absurd  to 
suppose  that  they  are  the  produdions  of  terrestrial  volcanoes^  for 
no  force  hitherto  cUscovered  in  the  eruptions  of  the  greatest  moun- 
tains of  this  kind  would  be  sutlicient  to  cast  masses  of  rock  to  tlie 
one  hundi'edth  part  of  the  distance  that  these  substances  have  been 
found  from  volcanoes.  Observing  the  absurdity  of  these  several 
opinionsi  professor  Chaldni,  in  a  paper^  on  a  moss  of  iroU)  C^und  by 
professor  Pallas  in  SDjeria*  started  a  new  theory :  he  supposed  that 
there  is  always  an  infinite  number  of  indefinitely  small  particles  of 
mattei  floating  in  space)  that  these  particles  by  reason  of  tlicir  mu- 
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tual  attractive  properdea  collect  together  and  inmaae  in  mwt;  and 
that  when  they  arriye  withiii  the  sphere  of  attracticn  of  any  planet^ 

they  are  ncccbsui  ily  drawn  from  tJitir  uiiccl  course  to  the  body  of 
that  pUuiei,  aiid  Uiat  these  are  tlic  stones  the  object  of  wliich  is  tike 
subject  of  the  preseot  inquiry.  This  idea,  I  own,  at  first  sight  bean 
the  aDDearance  of  Bfobahitifcrft  Initalttlie  eTamiiwitimn  of  the  tkeow 
entirely  deatioya  iu  pianaihility.  la  the  firat  idaoe  the  hf^otbc- 
ais  is  iftaelf  founded  on  an  hypothesia:  yiz.    that  there  ia  al- 
ways an  infinite  number  of  indefinitely  snuiU  pLu  iicU  s  ot  nK-.iicr 
fl^tiiic  m  space;"  aud  secondly,  its  ingenious  uivcnior  has  ad- 
vanced no  probable  reason  fur  their  being  always  m  a  state  ci£ 
ignition;  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  viU  have  no  tendency  to 
put  them  In  this  state  until  they  arrive  within  our  attnoaphefe» 
and  then  the  diminution  of  their  velocity  caused  by  the  re- 
sistance they  meet  wiih  ni  passing  iln  ouj^h  the  air,  u.dded  to  the 
little  distance  the  atmosphere  extends,  readers  it  very  iiuproha- 
hie  that  they  should  acquire  so  great  a  decree  of  heat  in  passings 
through  so  small  a  apace.  In  this  extended  &eliji  of  h^pothou^ 
an  idea  was  started)  the  boldness  of  which  strikes  the  miikl  vnth 
astonishment,  and,  on  a  transient  view  appears  to  border  cm  ab- 
sunlity;  what  I  allude  to  is  the  suppusiUiJii  ol  the  subbUiices  in 
question  having  come  from  tiie  moon.   This  curious  conjecture 
was  first  seriously  proposed  by  Laplace,  a  ^  cry  celebrated 
French  mathematician^  who  has  been  enabled^  satis&ctoeily,  to 
demonstrate  its  probability  by  calculations  founded  upon  the 
'  modem  estimations  of  the  moon's  density,  those  of  Newton 
having  been  since  found  incorrect.    He  determined  the  position 
of  that  point  at  which  the  attractive  powers  of  the  earth  and 
moon  are  in  equiiibrio,  and  then  proved  that  a  body  projected 
from  a  lunar  volcano  with  a  velodQr  of  one  and  a  half  miles  per 
second,  will  be  thrown  beyond  that  point,  and  consequently  de* 
acend  to  the  earth.  To  demonstrate  the  probability  there  is  of 
masses  being  projected  from  the  moon  with  so  great  a  velocity, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  the  following  observations* 

1.  From  the  observations  of  naturalists  on  the  eruptions  of 
volcanoes,  we  find  that  masses  of  rock  are  often  projected  from 
the  crater  of  the  mountain  with  more  than  twice  the  veloci^  of 
ft  cannon  bail. 
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3.  Tkksi  reowit  astiwnnic  obtervations^  it  appears  tliat  the 
ffKMUitaiiia  and  ▼okanoes  of  the  moon  are  considerably  f^reater 

than  those  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  lunar  atmosphere  is  by  no 
means  so  dense,  or  of  equal  extension  with  ours. 

3.  from  mathematical  calculations  it  appears,  that  a  velc»cit]r 
-  aqiial  to  three  times  that  of  a  cannon  bally  will*  if  communicated 
to  a  OMM  of  rock  when  projected  from  the  crater  of  a  lunar  yoI* 
emOi  be  raflieient  to  carry  it  beyond  the  point  of  equilibrium 
between  the  attraciive  powers  of  the  earth  and  moon. 

Now  if  the  stones  be  projected  from  tlie  crater  of  a  terres- 
trial  volcano  with  a  Telocity  equal  to  twice  that  of  a  cannon  ball, 
notwithstanding  the  resistance  they  meet  with  from  the  sur* 
'  rounding  atmosphere^  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  these 
cubstanees  may  be  tMt  with  three  times  the  Telocity  of  a  cannon 
ball  from  lunar  volcanoes,  which  have  been  discovered  to  be 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  earth,  and  where  the  resistance 
they  meet  with  in  passing  through  the  air  will  be  so  much  lessy 
owing  to  the  superior  density  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  ^ 

Let  us  now  endearour  to  adapt  the  scTeral  circumstances 
attending  the  appearance  of  the  meteors  aborementioned  to  the 
theory  I  have  just  explained,  in  which  I  own  myself  much  in- 
debted to  a  note  by  Dr.  Hutton  on  Halley's  paper  on  extraordi- 
nary meteors,  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  abridged. 

1.  In  every  account  of  tiiose  appearances  the  meteor  was 
observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  the  stones  if  found  pre- 
sently always  hot. 

2.  They  move  with  great  velocity  in  nearly  a  horizontal  di- 
tectioni  but  a  little  inclined  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  rapidity  of  their  flight  causes  them  to  yield  a  whiz-* 

sing  sound. 

4.  They  fall  to  the  earth  with  great  violence. 

With  respect  to  the  first  fact,  if  as  wc  suppose  they  are  cast 
from  the  crater  of  a  lunar  Tolcano^  they  must  evidently  when  so 
thrown,  be  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  their  Telocity  being  im- 
mense, their  passage  throug^h  the  comparadTe  vacuum  between 
the  earth  and  moon  will  cause  them  to  lose  but  little  of  their 
original  heat,  and  upon  entering  our  atmosphere,  their  coming 
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in  contact  with  the  air,  added  to  the  velocity  of  tlici  fiiglji,  will 
cause  them  to  bum  with  redoubled  violence,  until  tlicir  heat  and 
the  rapidity  of  their  motion  together  cause  them  to  ezpiode, 
break  into  pieces,  and  fall  to  the  earth. 

The  rapidity  of  their  flight  is  easiljr  accounted  Ibr  bjr  con- 
sidering the  space  they  traverse,  and  their  oblique  direction  in 
dcsrciuling  is  entirely  uwintj^  to  the  cartli's  motion  in  her  orbit. 
The  following  are  th£  words  of  Dr.  Hutlon  on  this  part  of  the 
subject. 

«  The  earth's  motion  of  rotation  at  the  equator  is  aboot 
seventeen  miles  per  minute,  or  f  of  a  mUe  per  second,  but  in 

the  middle  latitude  of  Europe  little  more  than  the  half  of  that, 
or  little  above  half  a  quailer  of  a  mile  in  a  second;  and  if  we 
compound  this  motion  with  that  of  the  descending  body,  as  in 
mechanics,  this  may  cause  the  body  to  appear  to  descend  ob- 
fiquely,  though  but  a  little,  the  motion  being  nearer  the  perpen- 
dicular than  the  horizontal  direction.** 

Now  the  ea.1  l];'s  rotatory  motion,  added  to  its  velocity  in  its 
annual  course,  which  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  a  second, 
will  inevitably  cause  the  falling  substances  to  descend  in  an 
oblique  direction,  according  as  the  velocity  of  their  motion  b 
greater  or  less,  which  very  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  pecu- 
liar manner  of  their  descent. 

It  is  ])artit  uhir  ly  deserving  of  notice,  that  all  those  stones, 
when  compared  by  the  curious,  evidently  resemble  each  other 
in  their  component  parts:  this  fact  clearly  shows  the  probability 
of  their  having  the  same  origin,  and  that  the  several  phenome* 
na  are  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cause.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  nothiru;;  wanted  to  demonstrate  evidently  the  truth  of 
tais  theory,  but  careful  observations  M'ith  respect  to  the  oblinui- 
ty  of  the  direction  in  which  they  descend;  if  this  were  always 
attended  to,  and  it  was  generally  observed  that  the  course  of 
those  meteors  was  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth  in  her 
'  annual  course,  it  would  go  very  far  in  evincing  the  probability 
of  ihii  hypothesis  of  the  lunar  substances. 

11.  Y. 
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Tratulaled/rom  the  French /or  the  Port  Folio, 

THE  Fllii^DlCnON. 

An  Aubti  ian  officer,  the  Baroii  dc  who  had  served  in 

the  last  war  against  the  Turks  ill  the  hussars  of  Zcckler,  was 
fond  of  relating  the  many  singular  adventures  which  he  had  met 
iviilh  in  his  different  campaigns}  and  you  may  judge  of  them  by 
the  following  which  I  give  you  in  the  very  words  he  made  use  of. 

Tt  was  in  the  sprijigof  1788  that  I  left  M—  in  Transylvania 
with  the  recruits  for  my  regiment  which  was  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Orsowa,  It  sohappenedt  that  we  passed  a 
Tillage  on  our  wayi  where  a  Bohemian)  or  gipsey^  who  was  one 
of  the  occasional  sutlers  of  the  army  resided  and  had  establbh* 
ed  herself  a  name  in  the  neighbourhood  by  telling  fortunes.  My 
recruits,  who  none  of  them  \\  anted  faith,  were  eager  lo  know 
what  the  stars  intended  in  their  favour,  and  I  who  laughed  at 
their  simplicity*  was  yet  simple  eneugh  myself  to  hold  out  my 
hand  and  to  listen  to  the  sorcerer.  The  20th  Augunt^  said  the 
gipsey,  with  an  expressive  look,  but  nothing  could  prevail  upon 
her  to  add  a  syllable  of  explanation,  and  I  left  her  with  those 
words  impressed  upon  my  mind.  \Vc  now  joined  the  regiment 
and  took  our  share  of  fatigue  and  danger,  it  was  very  welt 
known  that  in  that  campaign  the  Turks,  acting  with  more  than 
their  usual  ferocity^  made  no  prisoners,  and  that  their  generals  pdd 
a  ducat  for  each  head  which  was  brought  into  the  camp.  This  was 
enough  to  excite  the  activity  of  the  Janissaries  and  Spahis, 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  a  ducat  at  our  expense,  and 
they  were  so  numeroust  and  their  expeditions  conducted  with 
such  secrecy,  that  frequently  at  the  dawn  of  day  we  could  perceive 
the  outposts  of  the  camps  guarded  as  it  were  by  headless  trunks. 
The  prince  de  Cobourg  at  last  tliought  of  sending  every  night 
largfC  pickets  of  cavalry  beyond  the  usual  line  of  vedettes,  and 
these  were  generally  composed  of  100  to  2Q0  men:  but  the  1  ui*k- 
ish  generals  enraged  at  seeing  the  profits  of  their  people  intec-* 
rupted,  sent  still  larger  detachments  than  before  against  our  pick- 
ets, by  which  means  they  secured  a  greater  number  of  victims. 
To  be  appointed  one  of  the  out  pickets  was  now  almost  consider- 
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•d  at  aentenee  of  death,  and  no  one  left  tlie  canp  witbont  hating 
prenottsly  aettled  hit  afiUrs.  We  were  now  in  the  montli  of  Au* 
gttat,  and  a  few  tkirndthes  with  the  enemy  had  not  altered  the 

position  oi' the  a.rmy,  whcii  about  a  week  L-clurc  ilic  ^Oih.  nn  Bo- 
hemian, of  whom  I  had  frequently  bought  provisions,  caiae  to  my 
quarters,  and  having  followed  me  into  ray  tent*  requested  that  I 
would  take  the  proper  meaanres  to  secure  her  a  legmey  kk  case 
90th  of  August  should  prove  ihtal  to  me,  offering  on  her 
part  If  I  survived  that  day  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  boaket  of 

tokay,  a  Mine  at  all  times  hiii;h  priced  and  now  partu  rilai  1  y 
scarce.  That  the  woman  shouid  make  me  such  an  oficr  saxd  up* 
on  such  terms,  seemed  to  prove  that  she  was  out  of  her  aeoaes. 
Situated  as  I  was  my  death  was  by  no  means  improbable,  but  I 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  taike  place  preclaely  on 
the  day  she  had  foretold.  I  therefore  readily  consented  to  the  pro- 
posal, betting  50  ducats  against  her  tokay.  The  major  of  the  re- 
giment, not  without  a  smile,  drew  up  our  agreement.  The  30M 
^  jiMgu9t  waa  now  arrived,  and  I  aaw  no  probahtlity  of  our  com- 
ing to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  It  was  my  regiment's 
turn  howerc^  to  furnish  a  picket  for  the  night,  but  there  were 
two  ufui  ( I  S  on  the  role  of  scrrice  betore  me.  In  the  eveninc^,  as 
the  hussars  were  preparing  to  setoff,  the  surgeon  brought  us 
information  that  the  officer  who  was  to  have  been  at  the  head  of 
the  party  had  fallen  dangerously  til,  and  one  of  my  comrades 
whose  tour  it  was,  prepared  accordingly  to  take  his  place.  But 
this  hist  officer  was  no  sooner  mounted  than  his  lioi  bc,  till  then 
the  gentlest  animal  in  the  world,  began  to  rear  and  to  fling  in 
such  a  manner  that  he,  no  longer  able  to  keep  his  seat,  was  thrown, 
and  in  &lling  broke  his  leg.  It  waa  now  for  me  to  take  the  com- 
mand, and  I  prepared  to  obey,  but  I  must  own  with  sensations 
that  were  not  usual  to  me  on  such  occasions.  My  command 
was  of  80  men,  and  being  joined  by  120  from  another  regiment,  I 
had  with  me  in  all  200.  Our  post  was  1000  steps  beyond  the  ad« 
vanced  guards  of  the  right  wing)  and  near  a  marsh  covered  with 
vary  high  reeds,  wehajlno  vedettes  out,  but  none  of  us  dismount* 
ed,  and  the  orders  were  to  keep  our  swords  unsheathed  and  our 
carabines  charged.  Every  thing  ^vas  quiet  until  three-quarters 
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after  tmtf  we  could  tben  dUtingwiBh  » diitenl  anise;  m  the  louad 
approeched  we  could  disdnctlf  hear  the  crUsef       e/faA,  aUah^ 

and  in  an  instant  the  whole  of  our  first  line  was  borne  dmvn 
by  the  charge  of  at  least  800  Turks.  The  lobs  of  men  was 
equally  great  oa  their  side,  as  much  from  tlieir  own  confusion  as 
from  our  cerehmeiit  hut  besklee  tuperiorfty  of  numbers  they  had 
the  uddtebnal  edtentege  of  beln|p  perfectly  well  eequeintod  with 
the  ground,  so  that  we  were  seen  eurreonded  end  conpietely- 
OYcrpowered.  I  received  eight  wounds»some  of  them  in  all  proba- 
bility from  ourown  people,  and  my  horse  being  mortally  wounded 
iieii  UL  such  a  way  as  to  keep  me  fastened  to  the  ground,  which 
wne  covered  with  hlood.  The  flesh  of  pistols  was  the  only  light 
which  disclosed  this  scene  of  horrors;  hut  I  ssw  enough  to  per* 
ceiireourdragooos  defending  theasselves  with  the  courage  of  defr> 
pair,  and  the  Turks,  who  were  intoxicated  with  opium  making 
dreadful  h;ivock  aniotiL^  them.  At  len;j;Uii  not  an  Austrian  re- 
mained standing)  and  the  Turks,  having  taken  quiet  poMeasion 
of  their  horses,  and  pillaged  the  dead  and  dyingf  were  proceed* 
Ing  to  cut  off  the  heads  and  to  put  them  in  bags  which  had  beea 
brought  for  that  purpose.  Meanwhile  my  situation,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  we  almost  all  of  us 
in  Zeckler's  regimciil  knew  something  of  the  Turkish  language, 
and  I  could  hear  them  encouraging  eacli  other  to  hnish  before 
any  assistance  could  arrive*  and  not  to  leave  a  single  ducat  on 
the  field ;  adding  that  there  ought  to  be  2Q0  (they  had.aa  it  ap* 
pears  received  correct  information).  As  they  were  passing  and 
rcpasbin_^-  bciorc  inr,  and  now  and  then  discharging  tiicir  pistols, 
a  random  ball  struck  my  horse  which  occasioned  in  him  a  con- 
vulsive motion  that  enabled  mc  to  get  disengaged,  and  immedi- 
ately the  idea  of  concealing  myself  among  the  reeds  in  the 
marsh  presented  itself  as  the  most  practicable  means  of  escape. 
I  had  seen  it  several  times  attempted  without  success,  but  the  fi* 
ruig  had  iiov>  nc  Lu  ly  subsided,  and  llic  obscurity  of  the  night  con- 
tributed to  inspire  me  with  hope.  The  marsh  was  only  20  slepa 
off,  but  there  was  the  danger  of  getting  bogged-  I  managed  how- 
ever to  jump  over  men  and  horses  and  overthrew  more  than  ono 
Turk  who  with  outstretched  arms  endeavoured  to  seise.  mo»  or 
who  made  a  cut  at  me  with  his  sabre;  and  my  good  iprtune  aid-' 
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edf  in  abnie  meurare,  by  my  mofe  than  utoal  a^ilUy,  at  faMt 

brought  nic  lo  ihc  spot  which  seemed  the  only  asylum.  TlKjuij;h 
up  to  the  knees  in  mudf  1  had  proceeded  about  20  s»iep&  amon^^ 
the  reeds,  when  exhausted  by  fatigue,  I  felt  it  impoauble  to  go 
my  further.  I  could  ttill  plainly  diatincfubh  voicesy  and  heard 
•ome  one  exclaim  in  the  Turidah  language^  an  infidel  haainade 
his  escape,  hemu»t  be /bwtdf  otherTCMCes  replied,  he  cannot  have 
e8ca])r{I,  it  is  impossible:  he  cannot  be  in  the  marsh.  I  know  not 
whether  the  search  after  me  was  continued»  but  I  iieard  nothing 
ibr  the  blood  I  had  lost  had  rendered  ne  so  weak  that  I 
liilntedY  and  the  sun  wat  high  before  I  had  recoreied  the  uae  of 
my  aenset.  The  first  thinf^  which  presented  itself  to  my  imafi* 
nation  Mas  the  pi-rcliction  of  the  20th  of  Auerust,and  I  thought  with 
horror  of  tlie  scrncs  I  liad  been  witness  to  in  the  nitHit.  As  the 
summer  evenings  are  cool  in  that  country)  I  had  put  on  a  pe- 
lisse which  had  in  some  measure  protected  me^  and  1  Ibuad 
that  none  of  my  wounds  were  dangerous.  To  the  uproar  and 
confusion  of  the  night  had  succeeded  the  most  profound  silence, 
interrupted  only  from  time  to  time  by  the  p^roans  of  dying  hor- 
ses; and  I  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Turksy  satisfied 
with  1  heir  booty,  had  retired  to  their  camp.   1  began  to  iftove 
then  from  my  hiding  place,  but  it  was  an  hour  before  I  could 
dieengage  myself  from  the  bog  into  which  I  had  sunk  up  to  my 
waist.  Although  acampai^^n  against  the  Turks  renders  one  in 
great  measure  insensible  to  the  worst  appcaranc<'s  of  war,  I 
fell  something  like  fear,  alone  as  I  was,  and  a3ccrct  horror  as 
my  eyes  glanced  over  the  field  of  battle ;  but  how  shall  I  expiess 
my  dismay  at  feeling  myself  seized  by  the  arm,  and  at  the  sight 
of  an  Amaut,  at  least  six  feet  high,  brandishing  his  drawn  sabre 
oyer  my  head.  He  had  probably  returned  to  see  if  ilic  re  was 
nothing  more  worth  taking  upon  the  field,  and  must  have  observ- 
ed mc  as  I  was  crawling  out  of  the  marsh.  Never  was  hope 
more  cruelly  disappointed i  Addressing  myself  to  him  in  the 
Turkish  language,  take  my  watch,  my  money,  my  uniform,  said 
h  but-spare  my  life;  your  head  also,  replied  he,  is  my  property. 
He  then  proceeded  to  unbuckle  the  strup  of  my  hussar  cap  and 
to  untie  my  cravat.  1  was  entirely  without  arms,  and  incapable 
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of  defence,  and  1  saw  that  the  least  motion  1  ventured  to  make 
he  was  ready  to  plunge  his  great  cutlass  iii  my  bosom.  But  ta- 
king him  round  the  waiati  I  supplicated  him  to  have  pity  on 
me>  telling  him  that  if  he  would  be  satisfied  with  making  me 
his  inisoner  he  might  expect  a  considerable  ransom  from  my 

0 

tainily,  who  were  very  well  able  to  give  it.  I  should  have  to  wait 
for  it  foo  ion^y  was  his  reply,  only  be  still  and  let  me  have  a  fair 
atrokci  I  must  hare  your  head.  He  then  deliberately  unpinned 
my  shirt  collar»  notwithstanding  I  stili  k^pt  my  arms  aboat  himi 
to  winch  he  made  no  opposition^relyingy  I  sttppose^  on  lus  per- 
sonal strength,  and  on  the  sharpness  of  his  sabre,  or  perhaps 
IVom  bomc  slight  degree  ui  pi!-}  ,  not  iiUiliciciiLly  powcriui,  how- 
ever,  to  counterbalance  the  prospect  of  making  a  ducat. 

As  he  was  unpinning  my  collar  I  felt  something  hard  at  his 
aidey  wliich  I  found  to  be  an  iron  hammer.  Keep  yourself  quiet* 
once  more  uad  the  Amauts  and  these  would  no  doubt  hare  been 
the  last  words  I  ever  should  have  heard,  had  not  tiie  idea  oc« 
curred  that  I  might  possibly  get  possession  of  his  haiutner, 
which  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  While  he  took  hold  of  my 
head  by  the  hair  in  one  handy  and  was  raising  his  drawn  aabra  - 
in  the  other^  disengaging  myself  from  his  grasp  by  a  sudden 
effort)  I  snatched  the  iron  hammer  from  his  side,  and  struck 
him  a  violent  blow  on  the  face  with  it;  the  hammer  was  heavy 
and  the  blow  well  applied,  and  as  he  stuggered  backwards  I 
gave  him  another  and  another,  till  iiis  sabre  dropt  from  lus 
handf  and  he  feil  prostrate.  I  now  plunged  the  wretch's  own 
weapon  into  his  body,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  our 
lines,  guided  by  the  glittering  of  the  soldiers'  musquets,  which 
I  could  plainly  discern. 

As  I  entered  the  canip  every  one  was  ready  to  run  from  me 
us  from  a  ghost,  and  I  made  tlie  best  of  my  way  to  my  quarters.  > 
Here  I  was  soon  seised  with  a  violent  fever,  nor  was  it  till  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  by  all  the  care  and  skill  of  the  hos- 
pital surgeons,  that  I  was  restored  to  health.  I  had  no  sooner 
joined  the  regiment  again  than  the  Bohemian  aj^ptarcd  and 
brought  mc  the  basket  of  tokay;  and  1  learned,  in  speaking  of 
h^r  with  dilTerent  iadividuals,  that  during  my  absence  several 
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of  her  predfetions  had  been  fiilfilled,  that  she  was  now  more 

consulted  than  ever,  and  that  she  had  been  enriched  by  several 

legacies.  ^^s^ 

About  this  time,  tW  christians  from  Senristwho  had  been 
cmplofed  in  tcinspoitiog  the  baggage  of  the  Tnriush  armjt 
having  committed  aoviSr  offence,  for  which  thef  had  reason  to 

think  they  would  be  severely  punished,  deserted  and  came  orcr 
to  us.  They  had  uo  sooner  seen  our  prophetess  than  they  re- 
cognised her  as  having  gone  frequently  in  the  night  to  tlic  Turk- 
ish head  quarters  with  an  account,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  all  our 
motions.  But  this  appeared  the  more  improbable,  as  this  rtrf 
woman  had  frequently  rendered  ns  similar  services,  and  we 
hud  frequently  lulmired  the  address  with  wliich  she  had  acquit- 
ted herself  of  tlmmost  perilous  of  undertakings.  The  two  de- 
serters, howeverr^visted  in  their  assertion,  and  even  declared 
that  the^.  had  been  present  when  she  was  describing  to^e  ene- 
my our  position,  an^ encouraging  them  on  to  the  attack.  A 
Turkish  cypher,  they  said,  served  her  as  a  passport.  The  cy- 
pher was  found  on  her,  and,  being  a  sufficient  proof  of  her 
guilt,  siie  was  C9n4einned  to  death  as  a  spy.  I  questioned  her 
before  she  was' parried  to  execution  on  her  prediction  of  the 
30th  of  August,  and  she  confessed  to  me,  that  by  acting  on  both 
sides  the  part  of  a  spy,  which  procured  her  double  profit,  that 
she  had  frequently  learnt  what  was  to  be  attempted  by  either 
party,  and  that  persons  who  had  consulted  her  on  their  horos* 
cope,  had  frequently  discovered  to  her  what  she  would  other- 
wise have  been  ignorant  off  something,  9he  said,  she  owed 
chance.  ^ 

As  to  what  regarded  me  pardcularly,  she  confessed,  that  she 

had  marked  me  out  to  make  an  example  of,  in  proof  of  her 
skill  in  divination;  by  fixing  so  long  before  hand  upon  the  fatal 
day,  she  had  gained  time  to  Inspire  the  Turks  with  confidence 
in  her  intelligence,  and  easily  preyailed  upon  them  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  30th  of  August;  her  intercourse  with  the  officers, 
to  whom'Mie  made  herself  usefel  in  various  ways,  rendered  it 
easy  for  her  to  know  when  it  would  be  my  tour  of  duty,  nor 
ytii^  it  djij&cuU  for  her  to  contrive  that  it  should  be  on  that  par- 
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ticular  night,  altiiough  there  were  two  officers  of  tlie  rtgiment, 
whose  tour  of  duty  preceded  mine.  To  the  first  of  these  she  took 
care  to  sell  on  the  very  day  a  few  l)ottles  of  wine,  drugged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  occasion  immediate  iUness;  and  as  the  second  was 
mounting  his  horse,  she  had  appro;iched  as  if  to  furnish  liim  with 
some  little  article,  he  might  liavc  occasion  for,  and  had  contrived 
unperceived  to  thrust  up  the  nostrils  of  his  horse  a  ball  of  lighted 
touchwood.  Having  by  these  means  occasioned  the  command  for 
the  night  to  devolve  upon  mc,  she  considered  her  prediction  as 
fulfilled,  and  made  sure  of  rcceiving  tlic  fifty  ducats. 

N.  . 


AMERICAN'  SCEXEttY— FOR  THE  PORT  FOLIO. 

Pian  of  an  ancient  fartijication  tni  the  east  bank  of  the  little  Micum  river^  tihirut 
four  milea  above  the  month  of  Todd^s  Forkf  and  thirty  milet  A!  JSmfrom  Cin- 
cinuatif  state  of  Ofiio.  - 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PJ.ATE. 

The  fortification  stands  upon  a  plain  nearly  horizontal,  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  ai)ovc  tlic  level  of  the  river, 
between  two  branches,  that  have  very  slocp  and  deep  banks. 
The  walls  made  of  earth  are  represented  by  dotted  lines;  the 
gates  are  marked  by  spaces:  the  plain  extends  eastward  along 
the  state  road,  leading  from  Lebanon  to  Chilicolha,  nearly  level, 
about  half  a  mile.  The  fortification  on  all  sides,  except  near  the 
north  end  where  the  road  runs  through  is  surrounded  with  pre- 
cipices almost  the  shape  of  the  wall.  Xhc  wall  on  the  inside 
varies  in  height  according  to  the  shape  of  the  ground  on  the 
outside,  being  generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  but  on  the  plain 
it  is  about  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  high  on  the  inside  and  out, 
on  a  base  of  four  and  a  half  poles:  in  a  few  pI|^qB  itTl^ears  to 
be  washed  away  in  gutters  from  twenty  to  sixty  f^ef  deep,  made 
by  water  collecting  on  the  inside.  At  twenty  poles  east  of  the 
gate  through  which  the  state  road  runs,  arc  two  mounds,  ten 
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iccl  eight  luchcb  liij^ii,  ilic  road  riinuini^  between  tlicni  nearly 
equidistant  from  each.  From  these  mounds  arc  gutters  runniDg 
Bcarly  north  and  south  to  commuDkate  with  the  brandies  m 
Mch  tide.  NoitJi-eftst  iroin  the  motnids  on  tbe  pieiih  are  two 
foads,  about  a  pole  wide,  elevated  about  three  feet,  and  nm 
nearly  parallel  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  form  an  ir- 
regular semicircle  round  a  small  mound,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  plan. 

Near  the  south  end  of  the  fortification,  on  tiie  80Qth*west 
aide  are .  three  circular  roads,  about  fortf  poles  in  lengti^ 
cot  out  of  the  side  of  the  precipice  between  the  wall  and  the 

river,  pcihups  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  boats  or  canoes. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  regular  stone  \s oi  k,  thoui^h  some 
loose  stones  seem  to  have  been  collected  in  places  on  the  side 
next  the  river*  Within  the  fortification  are  a  kind  of  baaons  dug 
aaveral  feet  deep,  having  circular  banks  as  if  intended  for  some 
fcind  of  subterraneous  habitations. 


EPISTOLARY— FOR  TUE  PORT  FQUO, 
Zenerfrm  3ffv.  Fergtum  t»  a  gmtkmnm  In  Pkiladeipkta. 

Grxme  Fark^  May  1,  ]7ai, 

X)e \ n  Sin, 

Having  lately  received  a  letter  from  my  nephew  Mr.  Young, 
with  a  pamphlet  containing  the  life  of  the  justly  celebrated  doctor 
/ohnson,  (thou^^In,  as  my  nephew  says,  to  be  well  written)  and  as  I 

apprehend  il  is  not  yet  very  toranion  in  town,  ajul  rceollectint;^  that 
)ou  hud  not  been  troubled  an  epistle  from  me  a  great  while,  I 
thcrciore  (truly  conscious  that  a  letter  of  mine  should  have  some- 
thing to  recommend  \i)  cheerfully  embrace  this  occasion  to  write, 
^  and  send  the  book,  which  so  much  pleased  me.  I  own  when  I  first 
opened  it  I  appi-chcnded  that  it  would  he  dry  to  any  but  people 
merely  literary;  but  1  was,  on  a  perusal  of  it,  most  aj^rceably  disap- 
pointed} to  hud  that  such  a  rcpositary  of  Greek  and  4Mtin^  had  in  hi» 
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heart  so  large  a  duct  (large  as  that  heart  was  fuuiui  to  be)  for  the 
nuik  of  human  kindiu  ss  lo  flow  in.  He  appears  to  have  all  tlic  soft 
and  mild  virtues  of  humanity ;  the  extreme  attentioo  he  paid  in  Ms 
idU  to  his  fiothlul  o«gio,  isofitaelf  sufficient  lo  nark  him  with  di»- 
tinguiahtfd  meet  ^that  Tirtoe. 

The  pabis  also  which  he  took  to  obtain  the  paixkm  of  the  unfbr* 
tuDSite  doctor  Dodd,  and  his  reasons,  wherein  he  so  forcibly  point- 
ed, that  the  reprieve  could  not  be  brought  into  a  precedent,  is  a  most 
beautiful  comment  on  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  to  mitigate  such 
imcommon  cases  by  the  royal  clemency  i  and  would  hare  prevailed 
on  any  man  who  had  not  as  much  *  *  *  *  as  the  king  of 
Britain  has  showed  on^any  occasions. 

When  I  read  doctor  Dodd's  prison  tlioughts,  and  where  he  ob- 
serves on  the  promiscuous  number  of  people  crammed  iiito  jails  har- 
dening their  hearts;  and  his  just  rem«u*k&  on  the  sanguinary  laws,  and 
his  address  to  M.  Uanway  who  has  wrote  on  that  subject)  I  put  up 
some  mental  petitions  that  ss  every  thing  in  this  new  world  was 
forming  into  order,  I  most  heartily  prayed  that  some  persons  who 
could  discriminate  between  errors,  and  deep  turpitude,  would  with 
spirit  and  candor,  make  amendments  in  this  sad  case.  I  know  full 
well  nothiii;^  but  the  legislature  can  accomplish  this:  but  some  must 
move  and  agitate  them,  and  these  seeds  and  embryos  of  virtue  may 
be  struck  from  small  beginnings:  who  would  tliink  that  a  flint  and  a 
steel  by  a  single  stroke  could  emit  a  particle  of  fire  sufficient  to  con- 
sume the  world?  This  thouj^ht  encourat^cs  so  insii^nificuiii  a  being 
as  myself,  to  hint  it.  You  and  others  of  your  turn  of  thought  have 
been  very  instrumental  in  giving  a  turn  to  the  slave-trade ;  and  i>-r.  one 
species  of  oppression  has  been  mitigated,  why  not  another?  Think 
of  thb  and  read  doctor  Dodd  wUh  attention.  Fond  as  I  am  of  poetry, 
I  could  have  wished  his  reflections  had  been  written  in  prose,  those 
people  who  arc  most  affected  with  the  cadence  of  mrabtiredsyiiablcs, 
arc  not  for  the  most  part  stich  as  have  a  great  influence  on  the  laws 
of  society:  yet  if  they  are  foiuided  on  txvLtXx  they  should  not  be  ex* 
ploded  because  of  their  garb. 

From  yoursi 

£.  Febouson. 
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Bli£TORIO-JrX>&  THE  FORT  FOUO. 
LECTURE  X, 

Of  ih9  peeuSaridet  aaaiAadf  the  mrtet  rmiOk^  wid  redmim  Mnraiim, 
JXaUjm»  Stlilo9m  ^/UOrut,  md  wtHm  ^  fliwiiwfl  iif  himintfi 

G£KTLEMEX, 

The  application  of  the  essential  principles  of  correct  Elocu- 
tion to  the  readings  and  recitation  of  the  different  species  of  r<rr«e, 
constituting  the  subject  of  my  last  address  to  you»  I  shallt  this 

evening,  direct  your  attention  to  the  application  of  the  sane  priii* 
ciplcii  lo  ihc  various  kinds  of  composition  in  ProHf, 

The  principles  of  correctness  both  as  to  reading  and  recita- 
tion having  been  inculcated  in  my  preceding  lectures^  this,  and 
the  two  following,  will  of  course  chiefly  consist  of  exemplifica- 
tions of  those  principles,  in  extracts  from  some  of  our  best  au- 
thors, which,  if  judiciously  effected,  will  not  only  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  varied  Elocution,  hut  also  present  to  tlic  mind  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  beauties  of  English  composition. 

In  the  reading  or  recitation  of  every  species  of  composition^ 
Expression  constitutes  its  life  and  energy;  and  that  cannot  be 
given>  without  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  author's  meaning* 
and  at  the  same  time  such  a  degree  of  sensibility  as  to  feel  or 
awaken  those  passions  which  his  sentiments  ai'c  calculated  to  ex- 
cite. 

In  Narration  the  field  is  very  ample  and  diversified^-from 
the  calm  recital  of  historical  events,  to  tlic  animated  declaration 
of  personal  incident:  in  all  of  which,  the  reader  or  speaker*  to 
express  himself  justly,  must  express  himself  naturally. 

The  dc;;rcc  of  animation  or  expression  in  the  render,  must 
be  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  style  of 
the  author  T  will  exemplify  this  position  by  contrasting  two  nar- 
ratives of  an  interesting  historical  event,  in  which  the  diversity 
of  style,  as  it  must  produce  different  degrees  of  emotion  in  the 
reader,  must  also  produce  correspondent  effects  in  the  hearer. 
One  cxvUiiplc  will,  I  conceive,  sufTiciently  exemplify  and  prove 
my  position ;  particularly  as  it  will  be  drawn  from  two  of  our  most 
cclebrtaed  modem  iiistorians,  Hume^and  Robertson. 
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The  iftck  of  Rome,  by  Bourbon,  in  1527,  is  thus  described  bj 
those  two  eloquent  writers;  and  tho'  the  recitol  of  both  is  criti* 
calty  correct  as  to  languag^e,  and  highly  descriptive  of  that  inte* 

resting  event,  yet  the  ^lowin^  and  animated  style  of  the  latter  ex- 
cites an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  of  course  gives 
a  degree  of  energy  to  the  expression  and  vivacity  to  the  tones  of 
the  voice,  which  the  former  description  neither  requires,  nor  can 
awaken. 

The  fellowing  Is  Mr.  Hume's  account: 

"  The  doke  was  himadf  kUled  as  he  was  planfuig  a  Udder  to  scale  the 
Walls;  hot  his  soldiers  rather  enraged  than  difooamged  by  bis  death»  mount* 
ed  to  the  assault  with  the  utauMt  valour,  and  entering  the  cl^  sword  in  hand^ 
exercised  all  those  brutaliUea  which  may  be  expected  from  ferocity  excited 
by  vesistSDce,  and  from  insolence  which  takes  place  when  that  resistance  is  no 
'  moie.  This  renowned  city,  exposed  by  her  renown  alone  to  so  many  calami* 
ttesy  never  endured  in  any  age,  even  from  the  bai4>arians,  by  whom  she  was 
.  often  subdued,  such  mdignities  as  she  was  now  constrained  to  suffer.  The  un« 
restrained  massacre  and  pillage,  wbich  continued  for  several  days,  were  the 
least  lib  to  which  the  unhappy  Romans  were  exiiosed.  Whatever  was  respeo* 
tabk  in  modesty,  of*  sacred  In  religion,  seemed  but  the  more  to  provoke  the 
insults  of  the  soldiery.  Virgins  suffered  violation  in  the  arms  of  their  parents* 
and  upon  those  veiy  altars  tp  which  they  had  fled  for  protection.  Aged  pre- 
lates afler  enduring  every  indignity,  and  even  every  torture,  were  thrown  into 
dunj^ons  and  menaced  each  moment  witli  tlie  most  cruel  death,  in  order  to 
enj?aj2^  them  to  n  vcul  tlu  ir  sacrvd  treasures  or  purchase  liberty  by  exorl)itant 
ransoms.  CIcmeiU  liiinsi  lf,  who  had  trusted  for  protection  to  tlit-  .sucrcdiu  ss  of 
his  character,  and  neglected  to  make  his  escape  in  tinic,  was  taken  c  iplive,  and 
found  that  hl<?  dipfnity,  which  procured  him  no  reg-ai  d  iVom  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers, (ii  1  lull  di  iiW  on  him  tlie  insolent  mockery  of  the  (icnnan,  \Tho  heing 
generally  attached  to  the  Lutheran  principles,  w  rc  pleased  to  gratify  their 
auimouty  by  the  abasement  of  the  sovereign  punt  i  it:** 

Mum^9  UUtQrjf  tff  England, 

How  tame  and  tinintc resting  is  this  narration,  compared  with 
that  given  by  Dr.  Rubertsoal 

<*  Bourbon's  troops,  notwithstanding  all  their  fakmr,  gamed  no  ground,  and 
even  bci^an  to  give  way;  when,  their  leader,  pefcciving  thaS  on  this  orilkal 

moment  the  fate  of  the  day  depended,  threw  lumself  from  his  horse  i  pressed 

to  the  fro- It ;  snatched  a  sculinij;'  ladder  from  a  soldier;  planted  it  against  die 
wail,  xmk\  began  to  mount  it,  cuct»iu*a^iuij  his  men  witli  his  voice  and  hand  to 
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follow  h.r.i.  But,  at  that  very  illiUllt,  •  mil*«t  blllletfwW  tlie  Mp*^ 

ed  his  p-oin  with  a  wound  which  he  immedtttely  feh  to  be  moiteL  K  « 
possible  to  con  .  1  this  fatal  event  ffon  fSbft  Mimj,  The  loldien  mmh  inisMd 
their  general  v.  hoiu  the  were  accartomed  to  ice  in  ewytiineof  dangers  hot, 
inirtead  of  iH-.nj;  cUshcuricncd  by  the  losB,  it  MUBiated  them  «ith  new  ▼iloiBV 
The  name  of  Bourhon  resounded  along  the  line  acCompMUed  with  ^  « 
AW  and  rr^«n^e.  The  vdcr.ns  whodcfendedthewrfb  were  MOB avetf-wer- 
cd  by  numbers ;  the  unrestrained  body  of  city  rcCWlU  fled  «t  the  aght  of  d«- 
ger;  and  the  enemy  with  irresistible  violence  rushed  into  the  town. 

it  is  impossiblJ  to  describe  or  even  to  imagine  the  miacry  ind  honor  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  ^Vhatever  a  city  taken  by  stonn  c«n dread  fioia 
miUtary  rage  unrcHtruinrd  h)  di.clpline-whatever  excesses  the  ferodtyof  the 
CSermans,  Uie  avarice  of  the  Spanlurcls,  ..r  the  hccntl()U*ness  of  the  Italic 

l^mit^  these  the  >*TCtdied  inhabitants  were  obli^^i  d  to  sufier.  Omrelieip 
palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons,  v  ere  plundered  x^-ithout  distinc 
tioa.  No  age,or  cliaractcr,  or  sex.  was  exempt  fi-om  injury.  (  .rdnials,  nobles, 
ptiesU,  matrons,  virgms,  were  all  tht  prey  of  soldiers,  and  ui  the  mercy  of 
men  deaf  to  tlie  voice  of  humanity.  Nor  did  tliese  ovitru^s  cease,  as  is  usual, 
in  towni  Which  arc  carried  by  aasault,  when  the  hrst  fury  of  Uie  storm  was 
over:  the  imperiaUsta  kept  possesaion  of  Rome  several  months;  ami,  during 
■U  that  time,  tfaeinaolence  andbmUlity  of  the  soldiers  scarce  abated.  Their 
hoo^  in  leady  money  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats:  what  thc)  rdsed  by 
nntoras  and  exactiona  far  exceeded  that  Mum.  Borne,  Uiough  taken  seve  ral 
difietcnt  timea  hy  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire  in  the  fifth 
and  aizth  centuries,  was  ncrer  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  by  the  barbar- 
ous  and  heathen  Hons,  Vandals,  and  Goths,  aa       by  the  higottcd  aubjects 

of  a  Catholic  mooaTdL** 

Here  all  is  activity,  energy,  and  animation.  The  mind  of  the 
reader  is  hurried  into  the  very  acene  of  action;  and  the  emotion 
excited  by  so  vivid  a  description,  of  course  requires  a  corres* 

ponding  expression  of  tone,  and  vivacity  of  manner,  which  in 
reading  the  Jormer  account  would  appcarbomba.  1  ic  and  ibsurd. 
TTic  elevation  of  language  is  admirably  accommodated  to 
the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  event,  and  the  harmonious 
oonstniction  of  the  sentences  kindles  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  that 
a  reader  of  bcnsibility  will  instinctively  impart  to  his  enuncia* 
'  tion . 

In  the  reading  of  narrative  Proae^  what  is  deficient  in  the  jin- 
gle of  rhyme,  or  in  the  prosodiacal  correctness  of  metrical  har- 
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numff  it  compenasted  by  the  freedom  which  is  giren  to  expres- 
sioiif  and  the  force  which  it  derives  from  the  nstural  and"  collo* 
quial  construction  of  language. 

The  spirit  therefore,  aiu)  energy  of  exprcbsion  in  a  reader,  ' 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  style  of  the  author^  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  incidents  recorded. 

With  respect  to  the  reading  and  recitation  of  Dialogue^  the 
field  of  action  is  as  unbounded  as  the  diversity  of  the  human 
character,  and  tl»c  versatility  of  the  liuiuan  miiul.  It  involves  ev- 
ery po.^siblc  gradation  of  intellect,  from  the  uncouth  and  unlet- 
tered peasant,  to  the  urbane,  and  polished  courtier  and  the  reiln* 
ed  and  dignified  gentleman.  ,  A  correct  reader  of  Dialogue  will 
regulate  his  emphasis  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  by  the  natui^  of 
the  subject  and  the  character  of  the  persons  who  are  speaking; 
hence  he  will  have  a  different  modulation  of  voice  for  every 
speaker.  To  read  a  dialogue  well,  he  must  feel  himself  to  be^ 
and  assume  the  peculiar  expression  of  every  speaker  who  is  in- 
troduced, whether  of  the  serious  or  comic  cast:  otherwise,  he 
will  never  attract  attention,  or  excite  emotion  in  the  hearer. 
Hence  we  see  the  wonderful  power  of  a  Garrick,  a  Siddons,  a 
Footc,  and  a  Kemblc,  in  commanding  the  passions  at  id  feelings 
of  an  audience  composed  of  every  description  of  age  and  charac- 
ter: their  astonishing  versatility  and  force  of  expression  arising 

■ 

from  an  exquisite  sensibilityi  which  enabled  them  to  adopt  the 
sentiments  as  their  own,  and  consequently  to  give  them  that  pa- 
thos and  energy  which  nature  invariably  dictates  to  those  whom 

she  endows  with  the  capacity  of  fully  conceiviuij  and  cuiunuini- 
cating  them.  Such  characters  however  are  very  sparsely  scat- 
tered in  a  community;  of  course  we  meet  with  few  elegant  rea- 
iders,  and  still  fewer  accomplished  and  commanding  orators,  in 

■ 

the  senate  or  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  stage. 

The  dialo;^ucs  in  genteel  comedy,  as  they  exhibit  polite  con- 
versation, or  familiar  and  donic  buc  scenes,  re(juire  that  calm- 
ness and  native  ease  both  of  manner  and  of  voice,  which  is  suit- 
ed to  the  peculiarity  of  existing  character.  The  following  dia- 
logue between  two  well  bred  gentlemen  is  a  specimen  of  polite 
conversation)  which, as  it  awakens  no  passion,  should  be  read  with 
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&  sedate  cottDtenince,  in  the  coiniii«i  colloquial  Ipejy  and  wilk 
no  other  variation  of  tone  than  ia  aufficient  to  mark  the  d&ffeMt 

♦ 

^  speaiiers. 

Stock.  Mr.  Bclcour,  1  a.iii  rojokeii  lo  sec  you ;  you  are  welcome  to  £lcg- 
laiui. 

Bel.  I  thank  m/u  heartily,  g'oocl  Mr.  Stockwill  ;  you  and  I  liavc  long  con- 
versed at  a  distance)  now  we  ;irc  met ;  and  the  pleasure  this  meeting-  givtstiM^ 
amply  compensates  for  the  perils  I  have  run  tlironj^li  In  aecomjilishing-  it. 

Stock.  What  j)cnls,  Mr,  Helcoiir'  T  cmdd  not  have  thought  you  would 
luive  met  wiili  a  bad  j)ass:ig-c  at  this  time  o'jcar. 

Bel.  Kor  did  wc:  courier  like,  we  came  posting  to  3our  shores  upon  the 
pinions  of  the  swiftest  gales  that  ever  blew ;  it  is  upon  Fjig^hsh  ground  ail  mj 
ftifficulties  have  risen;  it  is  the  passage  from  Uic  river  side  I  complain  of. 

Stock.  Ay,  indeed  I  wiiat  obstnictiom  can  you  have  met  between  thia  and 
the  river  side  ? 

JBeL  Innumerable.  Your  town  is  aa  full  of  deffle*  ns  the  laland  of  CflniGa» 
and  1  believe  they  are  as  obatinately  defended ;  so  much  kiuty*  buttlet  and  eoa* 
fuaion  oo  jour  quaya;  lo  many  sugar  cssks>  porter  butts^  and  eomMn  ooaa> 
dl  men*  in  your  streets,  thst  uidess  anan  iMiched  with  aitUleiy  in  his  ftvaft, 
k  is  more  than  the  laboitr  of  a  Hercules  can  cfieot  to  make  any  tokrsUe  way 
through  your  town. 

Si9€k,  I  am  sotty  you  have  been  so  incommoded. 

JM,  Why  indeed  it  waa  all  my  own  fattlt»  accustomed  to  a  land  of  staves^ 
and  out  of  patience  with  the  whole  tribe  of  customJiouse  eztottioners,  boal* 
ment  tSdc-waiters»  and  water  bailiilst  that  beset  me  on  all  sideait  wofsetliaa  a 
swarm  of  mnaquittoes^  I  proceeded  a  IKtle  too  roughly  to  brush  them  snsiy 
with  my  rattan;  the  sturdy  rogues  took  this  in  dudgeoo^  snd  beginning  tore* 
belt  the  mob  took  dillcrent  sides,  snd  a  furious  seuffie  ensued*  in  the  course 
of  which  my  person  and  ^>parel  su&red  so  mudi  diat  I  was  oUigcd  to  step 
■brio  the  first  tavern  to  refit,  befbre  I  could  make  my  approachesin  any  decent 
trim. 

iSl^ieit.  Well,  Mr.  Belcour,  it  is  a  roug-li  sample  you  have  had  of  my  coun- 
trymen's spirit;  but  I  trust  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  it. 

Bel.  Not  at  all;  not  at  all ;  I  Ukc  them  the  better.  Were  I  only  a  visitor  I 
might  pciliaj)s,  wish  tlicm  a  little  more  tractable;  but  as  a  fellow  subject  and 
a  sharer  in  tin  ir  f'reeth)m,  I  applaud  their  spirit,  tho'  I  feel  the  effects  ui  H  in 
every  bone  of  my  skin.— W  cll  Mr.  bioi  kwcU,  for  tiie  hrst  time  in  my  life,  here 
am  I  in  England,  at  tl  .c  tuuntaiii  heatl  of  pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beauty,  of  sals 
and  elej^uiicies.  My  liappy  stars  liave  pivcn  mic  a  good  CStOtC^  and  the  «»• 
spiring  winds  have  biown  me  hither  to  spend  it. 
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Aittdr.  Tottie  it»  not  to  waste  its  I  should  hope;  to  tKat  H  Mr  Beloow^ 
asavMtdoverwbomToalimsdeipQidepower,  biitssAfttljeetwhi^  / 
u^boundtofomn  wHfa  atempcntesnditstfWBedstttlioik^^  ^ 

JML  Tnie»  Sir t  mott  truly  mid  i  milieus  acomniistioii,  not  a  rigbt  I 
have  hands  to  hold,  I  win  hold  tiwm  open  to  aUnai^^  Bttt»  rir»  ny  pasaions 
are  my  masters,  they  take  me  where  they  will;  and  oAentimeB  they  leave  to 
reason  and  virtue  notbin|f  b«t  my  wisheaaiid  my  sigfas. 

St9ek.  Come,  oome,  the  man  who  can  accuse  oorreets  himselC 

JSeL  Ah!  that  is  an  office  E  am  weaiy  of,  I  wiah  a  fiiend  would  take  it  up, 
I  would  tp  heaven  you  had  leisure  ibr  the  employ !  but  did  you  drive  a  trade 
to  the  four  comers  of  the  world,  yoa  would  not  find  the  task  so  toilsome  ss  to 
keep  me  free  from  faults. 

St9eh.  Well  I  am  not  discounted:  tins  candoar  tdb  me  I  shotdd  not  have 
%he  fault  of  self-conceit  to  combat;  that,  at  least,  is  not  among*  tlie  numl)cr. 

Bel.  Xo.  If  I  knew  that  m:in  on  earth  who  thought  more  humbly  of  me  than 
I  do  of  myself,  I  wouki  Uke  up  l  iis  opinion  und  forcgi)  my  own. 

Stock.  And  were  I  to  cliusc  a  pupil  it  should  be  one  ot  \  rMii  com[)lexioij  so 
if  y (ju  w  ill  (.omc  along-  witli  me  we  will  a^^ree  upon  your  admission,  and  enter 
upon  a  course  of  lectures  directly. 

M,  With  all  my  heart. 

WasT  Ikdian. 

Compare  thUi  with  the  impassioned  addresses  in  the  following 
dialogue ;  and  the  necessary  diTersity  of  tone,  of  countenance^and 
of  gesture,  will  be  striking-ly  evident ;  more  especially  if  you  at- 

tempt  to  read  it  in  the  same  dispassionate  manner  as  the  dialogue 
between  Belcour  and  btockweU  should  either  be  rcud  or  reci- 
ted. 

In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  the  dialogue  between  Almc- 
lia  and  Leonora  in  the  aisle  of  the  temple,  exhibits  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  calm  colloquy  between  Belcour  and  Slock  well: 
'tis  impossible  to  read  it  ^vithotlt  exj)i  lii-ncini;  the  minglederao- 
tions  of  terror,  grief,  astooishmcnt,  aiid  almost  frantic  joy,  and  if 
pronounced  with  appropriate  expression,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
those  passions  in  the  breasts  of  the  bearers.  Of  the  discription  of 
the  temple,  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  it  was  the  finest  poeti- 
cal passage  he  had  ever  read,  and  that  he  recollected  none  in 
Siiakspcarc  like  it. 

Act  ^SctxK  3v 

Almeria  and  T^onora,  • 
Mm.  U  was  a  fanci'd  noise,  for  all  is  husk'd. 
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Leo.  It  bore  the  acoent  of  a  Hnmfiff  voice. 

Muu  It  wftt  thy  fear  or  else  some  tnnsient  wind 

Wtiistlinip  thro'  hoUowt  of  thai  vwiked  auk.  Well  liftea* 

Lea.  Hark! 

Mkn.  No.  «U  w  husliVl,  and  still  as  deBtI^*tu  dteadful! 
How  fmrond  is  ihe  ikce  of  Uu»  tall  pile. 
Whose  aataent  pillan  fear  their  marble  hcadi^ 
To  bear  aloft  its  arcfa'd  and  pondViMu  looi; 
By  ita  own  weight  made  atead&at  and  hnmovable, 
Looking  tranqiiiUity.  It  atrilcea  an  a%ire 
And  terror  on  iny  aking  eights  the  Unnba 
And  monumental  caves  jof  death  look  cold. 
And  ihoot  a  c.hiHneaa  to  my  tremb'ling  heart 
GiTe  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  Toke; 
Kay,  quifikly  apeak  to  mc^  and  let  me  hear  , 
Thy  ToieeirHDy  own  afinghta  me  with  ita  echoea. 

Am.  Let  iia  retuni,  the  horror  of  thia  place 
And  ailene^  will  increase  yonr  mehncfaoly. 
It  muy  my  fears,  but  cannot  add  to  that 
No.  I  will  or:  shew  me  Anselmo**  tomb^ 
Lead  me  o*er  bonea  and  alndla  and  mould'ring  earth 
Of  human  bodies ;  for  Pll  mix  with  them. 
Or  wind  nic  in  the  sliroud  of  sonic  pule  corse 
Vi  t  green  in  cai-th,  rather  tluiti  be  ll<e  biidc 
Of  Garcia's  more  tletested  bed:  Uxat  thought 
Exerts  niv  spirit,  and  my  present  fears 
Ai-c  lost  iti  di'cad  of  greater  ilL  Then  shew  mc. 
Lead  mc,  for  Tm  bolder  gj-own;  lead  on 
Where  I  may  kneel,  and  pny  my  vows  again 
'         To  him,  to  heav'n,  and  my  .Uphonso's  soul, 

Xfo.  Behold  tlie  sacred  vault,  witliin  whose  womb 
The  |>oor  remains  of  good  Anselmo  rest* 
Vet  fresh  and  unconstiraed  by  time  or  worms. 
What  do  I  see  ?  O  heav^i '  i  itber  my  qrei 
Are  false  or  still  the  marble  door  remains 
Unclosed}  the  iron  gyrates  that  lead  to  death 
Beneath,  are  atill  wide  strctch'd  upon  their  hinge* 
And  starinj^  on      \v<t]i  unfolded  leaves. 

Mm*  Sure  *tis  the  friendly  yawn  of  death  for  me; 
And  that  dumb  moutli,  significant  in  shew, 
Irnritea  me  to  the  bed,  where  I  alone 
Shall  rest;  aliew  me  the  grave^  where  nature  weaiy 
And  long  oppresaed  with  woes  and  bending  carets 
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May  lay  the  biirdcn  down,  and  sink  in  slumbers 

Of  peace  eternal.  Death,  grim  death  wUl  fold 

Me  in  his  leaden  arms,  and  press  mc  close 

To  bia  cold  clayie  breast  My  father  then 

Will  cease  his  tyranny,  and  Garcia  too 

Win  fly  my  pale  delbnnity  mth  loathing. 

My  aoiil  enlarged  from  itt  vik  bonds  will  aMmnt 

And  range  the  starry  orbs,  snd  milky  ways. 

Of  that  refulgent  world  where  I  shsU  swim 

In  liquid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss 

To  my  Alphonso's  soul.  O  Joy  too  great! 

O  Ecstasy  of  thought!  help  me,  Anselmo, 

Help  me  Alphonso!  take  me,  reach  thy  hand; 

To  thee,  to  thee  I  call,  to  th^  Alphonso^ 

O,  Alphonso! 

EiUer  Omngn  ateendbtg  fr«m  the  tmab. 
OiRk  Who  calls  that  wretched  tfahig  that  was  Alphonso ! 
Mm.  Aii^cls!  and  aU  the  hosts  of  heav*n  support  me! 
Otm.  Whence  is  that  voice,  whose  shriltness  horn  the  grave 

And  growing  to  his  father^s  shroud*  rdots  up 
Alphonso ! 

Aim.  Mercy!  Providence!  O  speak!  • 
Speak  t  i  it  quickly,  quickly;  speak  to  mc, 
Comfort  riH-,  help  mc,  liold  mc,  hide  me,  hide  nie, 
Leonora,  in  thy  bosom,  from  the  light 
And  from  my  eyes. 
0«m.  Amasement  and  illusion! 

Rivet  arul  nail  mr  whcix'  I  stand,  \'e  pow*rs! 
That  motionles.s  I  may  hv  still  lUceivcfl. 
L<  t  iM  '  not  stir,  nor  hnM^he,  Icsl  [  dissoive 
Tluit  lender  In^  i  !y  lurtu  of  j)ainted  air. 
So  like  Almcria.  Ha!  it  sinks!  it  falls! 
Fll  catch  it  ere  it  Rt)cs,  and  gprasp  her  siiade. 
Tis  life  !  'tis  warm!  'tis  she  !  'tis  she  herself! 
Nor  dead,  nor  shade ;  but  breathing  and  alive ! 
It  ia  Ahneria!  *tis,  it  is  my  wife.*^ 

Soiiioquy  is  a  species  of  comjKisi^on  which  requires  pectiltar  at- 
tention and  expression  in  the  reading  or  redtallon  of  it.  'Tis  the 
language  of  a  man  talking  to  himself;  or  rather,  answering  some 
quesdony  or  revolving  and  reasoning  upon  some  proposition  which 
has  been  presented  to  his  mind.  It  must  liiercfure  be  pronounced 
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in  a  lower  tone  ihaii  coliuquial  language  generally  r€<|uirefti  with 
an  appearcnce  of  profound  reflection,  and  of  insensibility  to  tttfTonH 
ding  objects,  'Tis  often  confounded  hj  compilers  of  extracts,  with 
.  the  figure  catted  Apostrophe  or  Address.  Thus  Antony's  iddms 
to  Cacsar^s  dead  body, 

O  pudon  me  tlioti  bleeding  pieee  ef  eafthf  flfce. 

Satan's  address  to  the  sun,  in  Miiion's  Paradise  Lost^ 
O  thou  that  inth  supaediig  |;lory  croviMt  lie. 

are  generally  call'd  Soliloquies  >  whereas  the  term  is,  criticaUy  spca- 

4 

hingy  applicable  only  to  aperson  lost  m  thought  and  comreniBgiritll 
himself.  Of  this  description  are  H«n]e«*s  soliloqiif  on  death, 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  Sec. 
His  soliloquy  on  his  mother's  marriage, 

O  that  thi*  too^  too  solid  flesh  vould  inelt»  Stc. 
The  soUlociuy  of  the  King  in  Hamlet, 

Ohi  nyoffeneeitraiiiEyitsineUiteheaTVillic.  ^ 
Cato's  soliloquy  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 

It  must  be  eo!  Plato,  thou  reas^taeit  vdl*  &c. 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  soliloquy  on  the  instability  of  human  greatness 

Farewell,  a  lon^  farcwcii  tu  all  my  greatness!  &c« 

These,  and  similar  effusions,  under  the  definition  already  given»  may 

properly  be  styled  SolUoquy ;  but  every  expressionof  thought  or  sen- 

tiniciit  produced  by  a  hulilurv  iiidividuul  is  certainly  not  a  huUluquy. 
An  uddi*ess  though  mode  by  such,  perhaps  to  aiiimmimateobjcxit,  not 
requiring  that  expression  of  countenance  and  depression  of  imot 
which  is  necessary  in  real  soliloquy. 

The  tone  and  manner  in  which  Addresses  are  to  be  delivered^ 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  time,  place, 
iicl  circunihLuicc^i.  The  address  of  Norvai,  for  in^ancey  to  Lord 
Handulph, 

My  name  is  Korval,  8cc. 

being  the  simple  address  of  a  shepherd's  boy,  must  be  pronounced 
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in  B  veiy  different  manner  from  the  polished  and  impassbned  ad- 
drcsa  of  Sempronius  in  the  Roman  Senate, 

My  foice  it  atiUfer  war,  fee. 

Witli  respect  to  works  of  Sentiment  and  Ima^inatioti^  the  sub- 
ject matter,  the  language,  and  the  species  of  compoaitiDn,  must  al* 
together  direct  the  degree  of  expression  to  be  imparted  both  in  tone 
and  gesture. 

A  periodical  Essay  in  the  Spectator,  Rambler,  or  Guardian,  would 

certainly  not  be  coirmumiLutcd.  by  u  juuiciuub  icadei  with  the  same 
expression  and  foi  cc,  as  one  of  the  pathetic  effusions  of  Stcrue,  or 
tlie  glowing  and  (lorid  delineations  of  an  Eastern  tale. 

To  exemplify  this,  I  solicit  your  attention  to  an  eztrM:t  from 
No.  636  of  the  Spectator,  declared  by  Dr.  Joimaon  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  essays  in  the  Englbh  Language.  It  is  on  the  power,  use,  and 
advantage,  of  novelty,  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Grove,  a  dissenting 
preacher.  With  this  celebrated  piece,  I  will  contrast  as  justly  cele- 
brated a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Sterne^  with  which  1  siiali  con- 
clude my  present  address. 

^Vl  may  not  be  a  niekta  Inquiry,  hoir  iaf  the  love  of  novehy  is  the  irna- 
voUabk  gtowth  of  lutitre^  and  in  what  respects  It  it  pecttli^  adapted  to  the 
pieaent  itate.  To  ne  it  seems  hnposiiUe  that  a  reasonable  creatore  ebould  rc:»t 
afasolttteiy  aatitfied  in  any  aoquieitfons  whatefier,  without  endeanmring  farther ; 
ibr,  after  its  highest  improrements,  the  mind  hith  an  idea  of  an  infinity  of  things 
still  behind  worth  knowinfif*  to  the  knowledge  of  which  tliereforc  it  cannot  be 
indiffercntj  as  by  clitnhinjj  up  <t  lull  ui  the  midst  of  :i  wide  plain,  a  mati  hath  lu^ 
prospect  enlarged,  and  together  with  that,  the  bounds  of  liis  dciirt  s.  Upon  this 
account,  I  cannot  tlunk  lie  detracts  from  the  sUitc  of  the  bk  sst  i  1,  who  coiiti  ires 
them  to  he  perpetually  cnii  lnvi  d  in  fix'sh  researches  into  iiutuie,  and  to  eter- 
nity advancinpr  into  the  i;4iiiomics»  ik;ptl's  of  the  tu\inc  perfections.  In  tliis 
thought  lilt  re  is  notliing-  hut  whatdoth  honour  to  these  glorified  spirits,  pro- 
vided still  It  be  rcinenibcred,  that  tlicir  desire  of  more,  prrK-eeds  not  from 
their  disrelishing  what  tiiey  possess:  and  the  pleasure  of  a  new  cnjojuicnt  is 
not  with  them  measured  by  its  novelty  (wliich  is  a  thing  merely  foreijnt  nnd 
accidenUti)  but  by  its  real  intrinsic  vahie.  After  an  acquaiiuance  of  many 
thousand  vears  with  the  works  of  God,  t!ie  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
crcntion  iWU  them  with  the  same  pleasing  wonder  and  profound  awe,  which 
Adam  telt  when  he  first  opened  liis  eyes  u|)on  this  g-lorious  scene.  Truth  c^p- 
tjvatcs  with  unbon-oweJ  clnnns,  and  whatever  l.aili  once  pivt  n  sat  is  taction 
wiU  always  do  it;  in  all  whicii  they  liavc  manifl;^tly  Uie  advanrage  of  us.  whd 

are  aomnch  gomned  by  aickly  and  cbapgtabk  appetiti;^*  that  wc  can  with 
▼Oil.  III.  3  a 
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tlie  greatest  coldncMbehdld  Uic  stupendous  displays  of  onimpou^m^,  and  be  in 
tnuispoitl  at  the  puny  essay  of  human  skill;  throw  aside  speculations  of  the 
eubUincst  nature,  and  vastest  iiDportonce  into  some  obscure  corner  uf  Ute  miml, 
to  make  room  for  new  notions  of  no  consecjuencc  at  all  i  are  even  tired  of  health 
becaiwc  not  ehtlvened  with  alternate  pain;  and  prefer  the  first  reading  of  an 
indiifefent  attthor,  to  the  second  or  third  penisai  of  one  whose  neiit  and  re- 

puiatiov  are  established. 

"Our  being  thus  formed  serves  many  usi^^ful  purposes  in  thcpresent  stAte.  It 

contributes  not  a  little  to  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  is  with  knowledge  a* 

with  wealths  the  pleasure  of  which  lies  more  in  making  endless  adriitinns,  than 

In  taking  a  review  of  our  old  store." 

In  this  compMition  there  w  Sentiment,  Imagination,  and  even 
Sublimitf  of  thought;  yet)  fronTtti  simplicity  of  style*  and  vast 
of  pathos,  the  reading  of  it  in  an  expressive,  energetic  manner, 

uould  l)c  as  absurd  as  the  reading  of  the  following  extract 
from  Sterne's  Tristram  Shwidy  would  be  without  it. 

••The  corp«ral— 

— «•  Tread  lij^htly  on  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  gx?nius — for  he  was  your  kin&nian : 
—weed  his  j^avc  clean,  yc  men  of  goodness— for  he  was  your  brother — Oh! 
corporal  bail  I  thee  but  now, — now  that  I  am  able  to  give  thet  a  diiuier  and 
protection, — ^how  would  I  t  hensh  tliee!  thou  shouUM  w  e  ar  tliy  Moiitt  ro  cap 
every  hour  of  the  d:i\  ,  iuul  every  day  of  ihv  wi  ck,  um  l  v.  I  cn  it  was  worn  oirt 
1  would  purchase  thee  a  couple  like  it. — Hut,  u'.us!  alus!  ilas'  now  tliat  I  can 
do  this, — tlie  orcision  is  lost< — ior  thon  at  j;otic; — lliy  g-ciiius  fled  «p  to  thf 
stars  from  whence  it  came ;— and  xhtd.  WiU  Jii  heart  dl'thiiu:  with  all  its  gene- 
rous and  oi>en  vcshcls  ct  ^niprt  hSL  d  into  a  ciml  of  the  v&licy. 

—"But  what — wiiHt  is  iliis  to  tliut  fviture  and  dreaded  pag^e,  where  1  look  tj>- 
wards  tli<-  velvet  pall,  clt  curatcd  with  tlic  milit  iry  ensipis  uf  thy  master— the 
.  ftr^i — the  r<tren>ost  ofcrcau'd  heings  :  wht-re  I  hhall  seethtfc,fiiitidul  scrvnnt,  by- 
ing'  las  and  sc:ibb^-d,  wiUi  :i  Irentblinp;'  hand,  across  his  coffin,  ;ui<l  then 

retiirninr,  p.ile  as  aslics  to  the  floor,  to  take  his  uiouniing-  horse  by  the  brkUe 
to  loiiow  his  hearse  as  he  directed  thee ; — ^where — ail  my  father's  sj-«teiT!s  shaft 
be  ballled  by  his  sc»rmw8;  and,  in  spite  of  his  philosophy^  i  shall  behold  Lira 
as  ho  ins[H:(  Is  the  lacquered  plate,  twice  taking  liis  spectaelef  fiom  off  his 
nose  to  wii)e  away  the  dew  wliicli  nature  ha-s  shed  upon  them— when  1  ste 
h\tt\  cast  in  the  rosemary  witli  an  air  of  disconsolation,  whicli  cries  thraagh  mf 
ears,— O  Toby !  in  what  comer  of  the  worid  iliall  I  iind  tliy  fellow  I 

— "  Gracious  powers  ".which  erst  have  opened  tlie  Hpsof  thedtuob  tnlwdis- 
tress,  and  made  the  tongue  of  the  ataminerer  speak  plain— when  I  shall  airift 
at  this  dreaded  page,  deal  not  with  me  Q»n,  with  a  stinted  hand/* 
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He  who  would  read  thb  extract  in  the  aame  manner  as  he  would 
the  preceding,  must  be  altogether  void  of  sentiment  and  sen« 

sibility. 

Myncxi  lecture  will  relate  to  the  difiercnt  figures  of  speech,  and 
the  peculiar  method  of  justly  commuuicating  to  each  its  proper 
expression  both  in  reading  and  reciution. 


FOB.  TRB  PORT  FOLIO. 

Extract  qf  a  letter  fi-om  Lexington, 

Sxvcatfae  dapMture  of  oar  iHead  Thb  Ambricait  Oritxtkolooist  or 
IsB  westefQ  espoditioii»  inquirieB  have  been  made  lespecting  him*  which,  hj 
their  ficqneney  and  eameitiieM  evfaice  a  solicitiide  for  his  wd&re,  highly 
cieditaMetohiatt»andindeediiot«Ktttetotfcoie  whoiaadathCT  It  was  na. 
tund  for  the  public  who  have  been  ddigfaled  and  matructed  by  his  labours, 
and  for  hit  Inends  who  know  hia  personal  wortht  to  be  anxious  for  iiirn  while 
cmpb^-ed  in  an  enteiprize  of  much  hardship^  and  considerable  danger.  Par- 
taiking  largely  in  that  anxiety* our  pleasure  is  greater  tlian  wc  can  w  ell  c  \ press 
in  being  able  to  announce,  that  intelligence  lias  been  received  oi' lu:^  hi  rival  in 
aafety  and  improved  healtlk  at  Lexington  in  Kentucky. 

Willi  A.^a  i nu^'  ihrou;;h  tiic  desolation  ol  our  remote  western  territonog 
in  pursuit  oi  llie  m<;ans  ftmlicr  to  enrich  Uie  natural  history  of  tins  countiy; 
our  Ornithologist's  heart  untravcllcd  iDUcUy  tuiucJ  to  Uic  friends  he  left  behind 
him,  aiid  in  his  unaccommodated  condition,  he  wrote  a  letter,  from  which  wa 
have  taken  the  following  extract.  The  perusal  of  it  will  no  doubt  aftbi-d  our 
rcudrrs  that  satisfaction  wiiich  all  who  have  the  slightest  prctcnsiuns  to  taste 
must  feci  in  contemplating  a  picture  recommended  by  siit  in^fi  aid  correct- 
ness of  outline,  uiul  by  a  truth  in  the  colouring  w!>ith  none  but  an  artist  who 
had  taken  a  close  and  accurate  survey  of  Nature,  in  her  minutest  details,  could 
poMsbiy  bestow. 

Lexittgtony  ^prii  4»  1810. 

HAvrKO  now  reached  the  Bccond  stage  of  my  bird«catching 

expedition,  I  winingly  sit  down  to  give  you  some  account  of  my 
adventures  and  remarks  since  leaving  Pittsburg;  by  the  aid  of  a 
good  map  and  your  usual  stock  of  patience  yon  will  be  able  to 
listen  to  mf  story)  and  trace  all  my  wanderings.  Though  generally 
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dissuaded  from  venturing  by  myself  on  so  long  a  voyage  down  ihe 
Ohio,  io  m  open  skifi',  1  considered  this  modei  with  ail  iu  iocoft- 
▼emencieSy  as  the  most  favourable  to  my  researches,  and  the  mutt 
suitable  to  my  funds,  aud  I  determined  accordingly.  Two  days  be-  i 
fore  my  departure  the  Alleghany  river  was  one  wide  tomnt  of 
broken  ice,  and  I  calculated  on  experiencing  conaderablc  diflicul> 
ties  on  this  score.  My  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  some  biscuit 
and  ciiee»e>  and  a  bottle  of  cordial  presented  me  by  a  gentleman  of 
Pittsburg;  my  gun*trunk  and  great  coat  occupied  one  end  of  the 
boat,  I  had  a  small  tin  occasionally  to  bale  her  and  to  take  my  beve- 
rage from  the  Ohio  with,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  smoky  confines 
of  Pitt,  I  lanched  into  the  stream  and  soon  winded  away  among 
tlie  hills  rivat  every  where  inclose  this  noble  river.  The  weaihcr  was 
warm  and  serene,  and  the  river  like  a  mirror,  except  where  floaiiBg 
masses  of  ice  spotted  its  surface,  and  which  required  some  care 
steer  clear  of;  but  these  to  my  surprise  in  less  than  a  day's  sailing 
tolidly  ittaappcared.  Far  from  bemg  concerned  at  my  new  situatioDy 
I  felt  my  heart  expand  with  joy  at  the  novelties  which  sarrounded 
me;  I  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  whistling  of  the  red-bird  on  tlic 
bank  as  1  passed,  anil  contemplated  the  forest  scenery  as  it  receded, 
with  increasing  delight.  The  smoke  of  the  numerous  sugar  camps, 
rising  lazily  among  the  mountains,  gave  great  effect  to  the  varying 
landscape ;  and  the  grotesque  log  cabbins  that  here  and  there  open- 
ed from  the  woods  were  ctiminished  into  mere  dog-houses  by  the 
sublimity  of  the  impending  mountains.  If  you  suppose  to  yourself 
two  parailei  l  anj^cs  of  forest  covered  hills,  whose  iiTegular  siimniits 
are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  miles  apart,  winding  through  an 
immense  extent  of  country,  and  inclosing  a  river  half  a  mile  wide, 
which  alternately  washes  the  steep  declivity  on  one  side,  and  leaves 
a  rich  flat  forest  clad  bottom  on  the  other,  of  a  mile  or  so  in  breadth, 
yod  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ohio. 
The  banks  of  thcbc  rich  flats  are  from  twenty  to  sixty  and  eighty 
fret  hifi^h,  and  even  these  last  were  within  a  few  feet  of  being  over^ 
flowed  in  December  1808. 

I  now  stripped,  with  alacrity,  to  my  new  avocation.  The  curr«nt 
went  about  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and  I  added  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  more  to  the  bodies  way  with  my  oars.  In  the 
ciiurae  of  the  day  I  passed  a  number  of  ai'ks,  or  as  they  are 
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usually  called  Keiiiucky  bouts,  loaded  with  what  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged are  the  most  valuable  comTnodiUcb  oi  a  country;  viz. 
men,  women  and  children,  horses  and  ploughs,  flour,  millstones, &c. 
Sevml  of  theae  flo«ttng  carayui»  were  loaded  with  store  goods 
for  the  supply  of  the  settlements  tfarougb  which  they  paaiedf  having 
a  counter  erected,  shawls,  muslins,  fcc.  displayed,  and  erery-  tilings 
ready  for  transactjn)j;  business.  On  apj)roacliing  a settleineiu  tliey 
blow  a  horn  or  tin  trumpet,  which  announces  to  the  inhabitants  their 
arrival.  I  boarded  many  of  these  arks,  and  felt  much  interested  at 
die  sight  of  so  many  human  beings  migrating  like  birds  of  pas* 
aage  to  the  luxuriant  regtoos  of  the  south  and  west.  These  affcs 
are  buQt  in  ^e  form  of  a  parallelogram,  being  from  twelire  to  four- 
teen feet  wide,  and  from  forly  to  seventy  feet  long^,  covered  above, 
rowed  only  occasionally  by  two  oars  before,  and  steered  by  a  kttg 
and  powerful  one  fixed  above  as  in  the  annexed  sketch. 

Ark. 


Barge  for  Jia99ing  uji  stream. 


The  barges  are  taken  up  along  shore  by  setting  poles  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  nules  or  so 'a  day;  the  arks  cost  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cents  per  foot,  according  to  their  length,  and  when  they 
reach  their  places  of  destination,  seldom  bring  more  than  one- 
sixth  their  original  cost.  These  arks  descend  from  all  parts  of 
the  Ohio  and  its  tributai-y  streams,  the  AUcghuny,  Monongahela,^ 
Muskingunif  Sciota,  Miami,  Kentucky,  Wabash,  &c.  &c.  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May  particularly,  with  goods,  pro- 
duce and  enugrants,  the  two  former  for  markets  along  the  river, 
or  at  New  Orleans,  the  latter  for  various  parts  of  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  the  Indiana  Territory.  I  now  return  to  my  own  expedition. 

I 
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I  rowed  twenty  oiltl  miles  the  first  spell,  and  found  I  should  be  abte 
Id  ftlaod  k  perfectly  well.  About  aa  Imir  after  aigkt  I  pot  19  Ma 
auserable  ctbmy  fifty-two  miles  from  Phtabui^,  where  I  aiepi  at 
what  I  supposed  to  be  corn-stalks^  or  aometfaing^  worse ;  so  ptefin^ 
ling  the  tmooth  bosom  of  the  OMo  to  this  Snuh  heapy  I  got  up 
long 'ocfoi  c  (iay,  and  bem^  under  no  ap^^Kension  of  losing-  my 
way  I  again  pushed  out  into  the  stream.   The  landscape  oa  each 
side,  lay  in  one  muss  of  shade*  but  the  grandeur  of  tbe  piojectiag 
keadlanda  aa4  vaniafaingpointa»  or  lineS)  were  ctomiogly  reflodei 
in  the  smooth  glaisy  surfiMse  below.  I  could  only  discovev  whm 
1 WM  passing  A  clearing  by  the  crowiti|^  of  oocka;  and  now  wmt 
tiicii  ill  niuin:  i.oiitaiy  places  the  bi^^  hciiicd  owl  made  a  most 
hideous  hollowing  tliat  echoed  among  the  mountains.   In  this 
lonesome  maoner,  with  full  leisure  lor  observation  and  reftecr 
tion>  exposed  to  hardships  all  day^  and  hard  births  all  niglityte 
storms  of  run*  hail  and  snow,  for  it  froze  severely  almost  every 
night,  I  persevered,  from  the  24tVof  February  to  Sunday  even* 
ing  March  17th,  ^  hcu  1  inourcd  my  skiff  safe ly  in  Bcai*  Cirass 
Creek,  at  the  Rupids  of  the  Ohio,  after  a  voyage  of  seven  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  miles.  My  hands  suffered  the  most;  and  it  will 
be  some  weeks  yet  before  they  recoTer  their  former  feeling  and 
Aesibility.  It  would  be  the  task  of  a  month  to  detail  all  the  par<r 
ticulars  of  my  numerous  excursions,  in  every  direction  from 
the  river.  In  Sicubcnvillc,  CharU'St<)\\  n  arid  Wheeling  I  found 
some  friends.   At  Marietta  1  visited  the  celebrated  remains  of 
Indian  fortificalions,  as  they  arc  improperly  culled,  which  cover 
a  large  space  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum.  Seven* 
ty  miles  above  this,  at  a  place  called  Big  Grave  Creek,  I  exami- 
ned some  extraordinary  remdns  of  the  same  kind  there.  The 
Bip:  Grave  is  three  hundred  paces  roimd  at  ilic  base,  seventy 
feet  pcq^endicular,  and  the  top,  which  is  about  fifty  feet  over 
has  sunk  in^  forming  a  regular  concavity,  three  or  four  feet 
deep.  This  tumulus  is  m  the  form  of  a  cone«  and  tlie  whole,  as 
well  as  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  covered  with  a  venera- 
ble gi-owth  of  forest  four  or  five  hundred  years  old,  whkh  gives 
it  a  most  sini^ular  appearance.   In  clambering  aroinid  its  sieep 
sides  I  found  a  plart  where  a  large  while  oak  had  been  lutelr 
blown  down,  and  had  torn  up  the  earth  to  tiie  depth  of  five  or 
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six  icci.   lu  this  place  1  commenced  digging,  aiid  coulmucd  la 
labour  for  about  an  hour,  exammkig  every  baadCul  of  earth  witii. 
great  care,  but  except  some  slureds  of  earthen  ware  made  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  gritty  clay,  and  co&iiderahle  pSeceB  of  charcoal,  I   . ' 
found  nothing  else;  but  a  person  of  the  neighbourhood  present- 
ed nic  w  'llh  some  beads  fashioned  oul  of  a  kind  of  while  stone, 
which  were  found  in  diggini!;  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  gigan* 
tic  moundy  where  I  found  the  hole  still  remaining.  The  wUote 
of  an  extensive  plain  a  short  distance  from  this  is  marked  oul 
with  squaresi  oblongs  and  circles^  one  of  which  comprehends 
several  acres.  The  embankments  by  which  they  are  diatin^ 
finished  arc  still  two  or  three  feet  above  the  cohii.iun  level  of 
Uie  Ijcld.   Tlic  iiig  Grave  is  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Touilinson, 
or  Tumblestone,  who  lives  near,  and  who  would  not  expend 
three  cents  to  see  the  whole  sifted  before  his  face.  1  endeavour* 
ed  to  work  on  his  avarice  by  representing  the  probability  that 
it  might  contain  valuable  matters,  and  suggested  to  him  a  mode 
by  which  a  pas'vage  might  be  cut  into  it  level  witli  the  houoni, 
and  by  excavation  and  arching  a  most  noble  celkir  might  be 
formed  for  keeping  his  turnips  and  potatoes.      All  tiie  turnips 
and  potatoes  I  shall  raise  this  dozen  years,"  said  he,  would  not 
pay  the  expense.**    This  man  is  no  antiquarian  or  theoretical 
farmer,  nor  much  of  a  practical  one  either  I  fear;  he  has  about 
two  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land,  and  just  makes  out  to  live. 
Near  the  head  of  what  is  called  the  Long  Reach,  I  called  on  a 
certain  Michael  Cressapi  oon  to  the  noted  colonel  Crcssap,  men- 
tioned in  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia.  From  him  I  received 
the  head  of  a  paddle  fish,  the  largest  ever  seen  in  the  Ohio, 
which  I  am  keeping  for  Mr.  Pcalc,  with  various  otlicr  ruriositicb. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  w  hether  Logan's  accusation  of  his 
father  having  killed  all  his  family,  had  any  truth  in  it ;  but  he 
replied  that^  it  had  not.  Logan,  he  said,  had  been  misinformed  ^ 
he  detailed  to  me  all  the  particulars  which  are  too  long  for  re- 
petition, and  concluded  by  informing  me  that  his  father  died 
early  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  the  camp  fever,  near  N  ew-York. 

Marietta  stands  on  a  swampy  plain,  which  has  evidently  once 
been  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Muskingum,  and  is  still  occasionally 
inundated  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  het  A  Mr,  Ftttnam»  sod 
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to  the  old  general  of  Bunker's  Hill  memory,  and  a  Mr.  GiUnm 
and  Fearing  are  making  great  estertiona  here,  in  introducing 
and  mnUiplying^  the  race  of  Merinos.  The  two  latter  gentlemen 

arc  about  establishiiu^  works  by  steam  for  curding  and  spinning 
wool,  :uid  intfiid  to  rarry  on  tlie  manufactory  of  broadcloih  ex- 
tensively. Mr.  Gillmaa  is  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  wealth}  and 
baa  no  doubts  of  succeeding.  Something  is  necessary  to  give 
animation  to  this  place,  for  since  the  building  of  ships  haa  been 
abandoned  here,  the  place  seems  on  the  decline. 

The  current  of  the  Muskinp^um  is  very  rapid,  and  the  ferry 
boat  is  navigated  across  in  tlic  foliowinf;  manner.  A  strong  cable 
is  extended  from  bank  to  bank,  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  and  fastened  tight  at  each  end.  On  thia  cable  are 
two  loose  running  blocks;  one  rope  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  is 
fastened  to  the  first  of  these  blocks,  and  another  from  the  after 
part  of  the  I)oat  to  the  second  block,  and  by  lengthening  this 
last  a  diagonal  direction  is  given  to  the  boat's  head,  a  little  up 
stream,  and  the  current  striking  forcibly  and  obliquely  on  her 
^     aft,  she  is  hurried  forward  with  am^ing  velocity  without  any 
manual  labour  whatever.  I  passed  Blannerhasset's  island  after 
night,  but  the  people  were  burning  brush,  and  by  the  light  I  li»id 
a  distinct  view  of  the  mansion  house,  which  is  but  a  plain  frame 
of  no  great  dimensions.   It  is  now  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Miller 
from  Lexington,  who  intends  laying  it  chiefly  in  hemp.  It  is 
nearly  three  miles  long,  and  contains  about  three  hundred  acres, 
half  of  which  is  in  cultivation,  but  like  all  the  rest  of  the  nume- ' 
rous  islands  of  the  Ohio,  is  subject  to  inundations.  At  Galliopo- 
lis,  which  stands  upon  a  hii^h  plain,  and  contains  forty  or  fifty 
scattered  houses,  I  found  the  heldt»  well  fenced  and  well  culti- 
vated, peach  and  apple  orchards  numerous,  and  a  considerable 
appearance  of  industry.  One  half  of  the  original  French  settlers 
have  removed  to  a  tract  of  land  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sandy 
River.  This  town  has  one  store  and  two  taverns;  the  mountains 
press  into  within  a  sliort  distance  of  the  town.  I  found  here  ano- 
ther Indian  mound  planted  with  peach  trees.  On  Monday  March 
5th,  about  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  great  Sciota,  where 
I  saw  the  first  flock  of  peroquets,  I  encountered  a  violent  storm 
of  wind  and  raiA,  which  changed  to  hail  and  snoiVy  blowing 
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down  trees  and  timbs  In  all  directions,  so  that  tui  iiiimediate 
preservation  I  was  obliged  to  slccr  out  into  the  river  which 
rolled  and  foamed  like  a  aea^  tnd  filled  my  boat  nearly  M£  hM 
of  water,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difiicalty  I  eouM  nfake 
the  least  headway.  It  continoed  to  anow  ¥10160117  imtil  diisk» 
when  I  at  length  made  good  my  landing  at  a  place  on  the  Ken- 
tucky shore,  where  1  had  perceived  a  cabin ;  and  \\ere  I  spent 
the  evening  in  learning  the  art  and  noystery  of  bear-tiYciiigi 
wolf'^trapping  and  wild-cat  hanting,  from  an  old  profeaaor.  But 
Botwithataadlng  the  skill  of  this  groat  maateri  the  country  hei^ 
is  swarming  with  wolves  and  wild-cats,  Mack  and  brown;  ac- 
cording  to  this  huiitcr's  own  confession  lie  iiatl  lost  sixty  pigs 
since  Christmas  last,  and  all  night  long  the  distant  howling  of 
the  wolves  kept  the  dogs  in  a  perpetual  uproar  of  barking.  This 
man  was  one  of  those  people  called  squatters,  who  neither  pay 
rent  nor  own  land}  hut  keep  roving  on  the  frontiers,  advancing 
as  the  tide  of  civilized  population  appi*oaches.  They  are  the 
ininicdidtc  successors  of  the  savai^cb,  and  lar  below  tliem  in 
good  sense  and  good  manners,  as  well  as  comfortable  accommo- 
dations. An  engraved  representation  of  one  of  their  cabins 
would  form  a  striking  embellishment  to  the  pages  of  The  Port 
Folio,  as  a  specimen  of  the^r«f  order  of  American  Architecture. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  savage  grandeur  and  picturesque 
effect  of  the  scenery  along  tlie  Ohio  than  these  miserable  Juits 
of  human  beings,  lurking  at  Uie  bottom  of  a  gigantic  growth  of 
timber  that  I  have  not  seen  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  And  it  is  truly  amusing  to  observe  how  dear 
and  how  familiar  habit  has  rendered  those  privations  which 
must  have  been  first  the  offspring  of  necessity.  Yet  none  pride 
themselves  more  on  their  possessions.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
forlorn  sheds  will  talk  to  you  with  pride  of  the  richness  of  their 
soil,  of  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  their  country,  of  the 
healthiness  of  their  climate,  and  the  purity  of  their  waters,  while 
Uie  only  bread  you  Und  among  them  is  of  Indian  com  coarse- 
ly ground  In  a  horse-:nilI  with  half  the  grains  unbroken;  even 
their  cattle  are  destitute  of  stables  and  hay,  and  look  like  mo- 
Ting  skeletons ;  their  own  houses  worse  than  pig-styes ;  their 
clothes  an  assemblage  of  rags,  their  laces  yellow,  and  lank 
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with  fliiease^and  tbetr  poraont  cohered  wkh  fifth,  aad  froquentif 
l^mistwd  with  the  honiottn  of  the  Scotch  fiddle,  fimm  which 

dieudful  amusement  by  the  mercy  of  God  1  hare  been  most  mira- 
culously preserved.  All  this  is  the  effect  ot  laziiiLhs.  The  com  is 
lbix)\vn  into  the  grouDd  in  the  spring,  and  the  pigs  turned  into  the 
woods,  where  they  multiply  like  rabbitt.  The  htoir  of  the  wqfimBr 
kuiwover  till  ftll,  end  he  qiends  the  winter  in  ettlttg  port,  cab- 
he^  mkI  hoe-cakes.  What  a  contrast  to  the  neat  fivm  and  sm^ 
cleiuilv  hai)iiaiion  of  the  industrious  settler  thirt:  opens  their  green 
&cids,  tlicii  stately  barns,  i^ardens  and  orchards  to  the  gladdened 
eye  of  the  delighted  stranger! 

At  a  place  called  Salt  Lack  I  went  aahore  to  see  the  salt  woitSi 
end  lo  learn  whether  the  people  had  fiMnd  any  fiirther  leneas  of 
an  animal  of  the  ox  kind,  one  of  whose  homs,  of  a  prodi^^oiia  siae, 
wsis  discovered  here  some  years  ago,  and  is  in  the  possessicm  of 
Mr.  Pcale.  They  miike  here  aboul  one  ihousuiid  bushels  wi  ekly, 
which  sells  at  one  dollar  and  seventy -five  cents  per  bushel.  The 
wells  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep,  but  nothing;  Cttiioua  has 
lately  been  dug  up.  I  landed  at  Mayavtlle,  or  Limestone,  where  a 
cooaideraUe  deal  of  business  is  done  in  importation  fiir  the  hde- 
rior  of  Kentucky.  It  stands  on  a  high  narrow  plun  between  the 

mouutuins  and  tiitj  iivcr,  which  is  fast  devouring  tlw  bank,  and 
cntroachinj^  on  the  town;  part  of  tlic  front  street  is  gone  already, 
and  unless  some  effectual  means  are  soon  taken  the  whole  must  go 
hy  piecemeal.  This  town  contains  about  one  hundredhousea,  chieflf 
'  log  and  frames.  From  this  place  I  set  out  on  fiwt  for  Washington. 
On  the  road  at  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  present 
sur/kce  of  the  river,  I  found  prodigious  (juaaLiucs  of  petrified  shells 
of  the  snuili  cockle  and  fan-shaped  kind,  but  whetlier  maiine  re- 
mains or  not  am  uncertain.  I  have  suice  found  these  petrified  con- 
cretions of  shells  universal  all  over  Kentucky  wherever  I  have 
been*  The  rocks  look  as  if  one  had  collected  heaps  of  broken  shells 
and  wrought  them  up  among  clay,  then  hardened  it  into  stone. 
These  rocks  lie  inuversally  in  hoi  izontul  suata.  A  fanner  in  the 
nei;.j;hbourhood  of  Washington  assured  me,  that  fmm  seven  acres 
he  reaped  at  once  eight  thousand  weight  of  excellent  hemp,  fit  for 
market. 

Amidst  very  tempestuous  weather  I  reached  the  town  of  Cm* 
einnati,  which  does  honour  to  the  name  of  the  old  Roman,  and  is 
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the  ttwtot  Md  iHnw^fMWMHir  ■Ituftted  place  I  hwe  aecD  aioce  1 

Piiiladclphia.  You  must  know  that  during  an  unknown  series  oS 
ages  the  river  Ohio  has  gradually  sunk  scvcrai  hundred  feet  below 
its  former  body  eod  km  kft  ou  kiotii  ftUks  occasionally  what  are 
ddled  the  tat  oriieaieit»  and  the  aecond  or  JMJtt  hig;h  banfcy  which 
ie  new  overBom. 

The  town  of  CfAehmaiti  oeoipies  two  beautifiil  pleint,  one  on 
the  first,  and  the  other  on  ihc  second  bank,  antl  contains  upwaixis 
of  five  hundred  houses,  the  greater  pixjportion  of  which  arc  of 
brick.  Odc  block  bouse  is  ail  thut  remaius  of  Fort  VVashiogloo. 
The  liver  Licking  comes  in  from  the  opposite  shores  wfaere  th* 
Iowa  of  Newport  of  ibrtx  or  6Sty  bousesy  and  a  large  anenal  and 
barracks  are  lately  erected.  Here  I  met  with  a  judge  Tumert  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talents,  well  known  to  the  literati  of  Piiila- 
delphia.  He  exerted  himself  in  my  behalf  wiili  all  the  ardor  of  an 
old  friend.  A  large  Indian  mound  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town  baa 
been  lately  opened  by  a  doctor  Drake,  who  showed  me  the  collec* 
tion  of  curiosities  which  he  had  found  in  tliat  and  others.  In  the 
centre  of  this  mound  he  also  found  a  large  fragment  of  earthen 
ware,  such  as  I  found  at  the  Big  Grave,  which  is  a  pretty  strong 
proui  that  these  works  have  bten  erected  by  a  pcojilc,  if  not  the 
same,  diffciing  little  from  the  present  race  of  Indians,  whose  frag- 
ments of  eailhen  ware  dug  up  about  their  late  towns  correspond 
exactly  with  these.  Twenty  miles  below  this  I  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami,  which  rushes  in  from  the  north,  and  is  a  large 
and  stately  river,  presening  its  pure  waters  uncontaminatcd  for 
many  miles  w  ith  those  of  the  Ohio,  each  keeping  their  respi  cli\c 
sides  oi  the  ciiannel.  I  rambled  up  tlie  Ijanks  of  this  river  for  four 
or  five  miles,  and  in  my  return  shot  a  turkey.  I  also  saw  five  or  six 
deer  in  a  drove,  but  they  were  too  light  heeled  for  me. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  I  entered  Big  Bone  Creek,  which 
being  passable  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  secured  my 
boat  and  left  niy  b  iiyj^a^e  under  the  care  of  a  decent  family  near, 
and  set  out  on  foot  five  miles  through  the  woods  for  the  Uig 
Bone  Lick,  that  great  antediluvian  rendezvous  of  the  American 
elephants.  This  place  which  lies  *^far  in  the  windings  of  a  sheU 
tered  vale,'*  afforded  me  a  fund  of  amusement  in  shooting  ducka 
and  peroquets  (of  which  last  I  skinned  twelve,  and  brought  off 
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two  sHglitly  woimde<l)  m4  ifi  eximtning  the  tnmem  bnttilo 
roads  to  this  great  lirkiu^  place.  Mr.  Colquhouii,  the  proprie- 
tor, was  not  at  home)  but  his  agent  and  manager  entertained  me 
lui  yftW  as  he  was  able,  and  was  nrnch  amuted  wkfa  ray  enthuaa* 
asm.  This  place  is  a  low  Tallejr  eTeiywhere  tiirrDUiifkd  bf 
hills;  in  the  cetitroi  by  the  side  of  the  creek  is  a  qtia{;iiiiire  #f 
near  an  acre^  fnmt  which  and  another  smaller  one  below^  the 

chief  part  of  these  lart^e  bones  have  been  taken  ;  .a  ilic  luuer  pla- 
ces I  iound  numerous  fragments  of  large  boneti  lying  scattered 
about.  In  pursatng  a  womided  duck  across  this  quagmire,  I  had 
iiearlf  deposited  my  carcass  among  the  grand  congregation  of 
mammoths  below^  hairing  sank  up  to  the  middle  and  had  hard 
struji^lint^  to  y^vi  out.  As  the  proprietor  intends  to  d'l^  in  va- 
rious places  this  season  for  brine,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence,  I  have  strong  hopes  that  a  more  complete 
skeleton  of  that  animal  called  the  mammoth,  than  has  yet  been 
found  will  be  procured.  I  laid  the  strongest  injunctions  on  the 
manager  to  be  on  the  look  out,  and  to  preserve  erery  thing ;  I 
also  left  a  letter  for  Mr.  Colqiiliuuu  to  the  same  purport,  and 
am  pcrsuudcd  that  these  will  not  be  neglected.    In  this  ueigh- 
bourhood  I  found,  the  Columbo  plant  in  great  abundance,  and 
collected  some  of  the  seeds.  Many  of  the  old  stalks  were  more 
than  five  feet  high.  I  have  since  found  it  in  various  other  parts 
•f  this  country.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  I  returned  to 
my  boat,  replaced  my  baggage,  aid  [  ow(»d  twenty  miles  to  the 
Swiss  settlement,  where  I  spent  the  night.    These  hardy  and 
industrious  people  have  now  twelve  acres  closely  and  cleanly 
planted  with  vines  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  last  year 
made  seven  hundred  gallons  of  wine,  and  expect  to  make  three 
times  as  much  the  ensuing  season.  Tiicu  iiouscs  are  neat  and 
comfortable,  they  havi  orcliards  of  |Kach  and  apjile  trees,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  tigs,  cherries,  antl  other  fruit  trees,  of 
which  they  ar  very  curious.  They  are  of  opinion  that  this  part 
of  the  Indiana  Territory  is  as  well  suited  as  any  part  of  France 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but  the  vines  they  say  require 
diflTcrcnt  management  here  froni  what  they  were  accustomed  to 
in  Switsterlund:  1  purchased  a  bottle  of  their  last  vintage,  and 
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4raBk  to  AH  four  healtkB  m  long  m  it  kMed  In  going  down  the 
tivor.  Seven  mllee  bekyw  this  I  p»s«ed  the  mouth  of  Kentucky 

rivcTt  wliicli  has  a  forniidablc  appearance.  1  observed  twciity  or 
thirtf  scattered  houses  on  its  upper  side  and  a  few  below,  manjr 
of  the  Ibrmer  seemingly  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  rained  on  me 
nlmoet  the  whole  of  tfaii  daf^  and  I  was  obliged  to  row  bard  and 
-  drt&h  healths  to  keep  myielfcotnlbrtable.  Mjr  birds*  skim  were 
wrapt  up  in  in y  great  coat,  and  my  own  had  to  sustain  a  com^ 
pleie  drcnchint^,  which,  however,  had  no  I)  id  effects.  This 
cvcuing  I  lodged  at  the  most  wretched  hovel  I  had  yet  seen. 
The  owner,  a  meagre  dtminatiTe  wretcln  eoon  began  to  let  me 
know  of  how  much  coosei|nenee  he  had  formerly  been;  that  he 
kad  gone  through  all  the  war  with  general  Washington*— ha4 
become  one  of  his  life-guards^  and  had  sent  many  IJritish  sol- 
dier to  his  long  home.  As  I  answered  him  with  indifference,  to 
interest  me  the  more  he  began  to  detail  anecdotes  of  his  won- 
derful  exploits  $  ^^One  grenadier/'  said  he,  ««had  the  impudence 
to  get  up  on  the  works  and  to  ware  his  cap  in  defiance;  my 
commander  [general  Washincfton  T  suppose  j  says  lome,^Diek9 
cant  you  pepper  tliat  there  fellow  tor  nic  ?"  •*  Please  your  ho- 
nour, says  1, 1*11  try  at  it;  so  I  took  a  fair,  cool  and  steady  aim, 
and  touched  my  trigger.  Up  went  his  heels  like  a  turkey  i  down 
he  tumbled!  one  buckshot  had  entered  Am  and  another  Am 
[laying  a  finger  on  each  breast]  and  the  bullet  found  the  way  to 

his  brains  right  through  his  forehead.   By   he  was  a  noWe 

lookiiig  fellow!'*  Though  1  believed  every  word  of  this  to  be  a 
lie,  yet  1  could  not  but  look  with  disgust  on  the  being  who  utter* 
od  it.  This  same  miscreant  pronounced  a  long  prayer  before  sup- 
per, and  immediately  after  called  out  in  a  splutter  of  oaths  for  the 
pine  splinters  to  be  held  to  let  the  gentleman  see.  Such  a  far- 
rago of  lies,  oaths,  prayers,  and  politcjicss,  put  me  in  a  good 
humour  in  spite  of  myself.  The  whole  herd  of  this  filtliy  kennel 
were  in  perpetual  motion  with  the  itch,  so  having  procured  a 
large  fire  to  be  made,  under  pretence  of  habit  I  sought  for  the 
softest  plank,  placed  my  trunk  and  great  coat  at  my  head,  and 
stretched  myself  there  till  momuig.  I  set  out  early  and  passed 
several  arks.  A  number  of  turkics  whicii  1  uu^crvcd  from  lime 
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to  time  on  tiie  Indiana  afaore>  made  me  loae  half  tbe  moffwg  ia 
aemrch  of  them.  On  tlie  Kentucky  shofe  I  was  also  decoy eo  by 

the  same  ten)  pt  at  ions,  but  never  could  apptoiu  li  near  enough  to 
shoot  one  of  ihcm.  The^ic  afTairs  detained  me  so  that  I  was  du- 
bious whether  I  should  be  able  to  veach  Louiavillc  that  sighL 
Night  came  on  and  I  coitid  hear  nothing  of  the  FaUa;  above 
eight  I  first  heard  the  roaring  of  the  fia|iiday  and  as  itincroMed 
I  was  in  hopes  of  every  moment  seeing  the  lights  of  Louisville; 
but  no  lit^lus  appeared,  and  the  noise  seemed  now  withiii  less 
than  half  a  mile  of  me.  Seriously  alarmed  lost  I  might  be  drawn 
into  the  euction  of  the  Falls,  i  cautiouily  coasted  along  afaoie» 
which  was  full  of  and  •eoycrt,  and  at  length  with  g;ff«al 
satisfaction  opened  Bear  Grass  Creek,  where  I  secured  my  skiff 
to  a  Kentucky  boat,  and  loading  myself  wiih  baggage,  I  gro- 
ped my  way  through  a  swamp  up  to  the  towi).  The  next  day  I 
sold  my  skiff  for  exactly  half  what  it  coat  me;  and  the  man  who 
bought  it  wondered  why  I  gave  it  such  a  droll  Indtaft  mum 
(The  Ornithologist)  some  old  chief  or  warrior  I  suppoee," 
says  he.  This  day  I  walked  down  alou^  shore  lu  Shippingport, 
to  take  a  view  of  these  celebrated  Rapids,  but  they  fell  &rahoR 
of  my  expectation.  I  should  hare  no  hesitation  in  going  down 
them  in  a  skiff.  The  Falls  of  OswegOy  in  the  state  of  New*Tork» 
though  on  a  smaller  scale^  are  fiir  more  dangerous  and  formi- 
dable in  appearance.  Though  the  river  was  not  high,  1  observed 
two  atks  and  a  hargc  run  them  with  great  ease  and  rapidity. 
The  Ohio  here  is  something  more  than  a  mile  wide,  with  sere* 
ral  islands  interspersed;  the  channel  rocky,  and  the  ialands 
heaped  with  drift  wood.  The  whole  fall  in  two  miles  is  less  than 
twenty-four  feet.  The  town  of  LouisTtlle  stands  on  a  high  ftecond 
bank,  ia\(X  is  about  as  large  as  Frankfort>  having  a  number  of 
good  brick  buildings  and  valuable  stores.  The  aimation  would 
be  as  healthy  as  any  on  the  river,  but  for  the  numerous  swamps 
and  ponds  that  intersect  the  woods  in  its  neighbourhood.  These 
from  their  height  above  the  river  might  all  be  drained  and 
tunud  into  culu\alioni  but  every  man  here  is  so  intent  on  the 
immediate  making  of  money  that  they  have  neither  time  nor 
,  disposition  for  improvements,  even  where  the  article  health  is 
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at  stake.  A  man  hero  told  me  that  last  &U  he  had  fourteen  aick 
Hi  his  own  family.  On  Friday  the  34th,  I  left  my  baggage  with 
a  merchant  of  the  place  to  be  forwarded  by  the  iirst  wagon,  and 

set  out  on  foot  for  Lexington,  seventy-two  miles  distant.  I  pas- 
sed through  Middlctown  and  Shelbyville,  both  inconsiderable 
places.  Nine-tentfas  of  the  country  is  in  forest;  the  sur&ce  un- 
dulating into  gencie  emfaioncea  and  declivities,  between  each  of 
which  generally  rOns  a  brook  over  loose  fiags  of  limestone. 
The  soil,  by  appearance,  is  of  the  richest  sort^  immense  riclds 
of  Indian  com,  hic^h  excellent  fences,  ft  w  ?^rain  fields,  many 
log  houses,  and  those  of  the  meaner  sort.  I  observed  few  apple 
orchards,  but  scTeral  rery  thriylng  peach  ones.  An  appearance 
aloTonlineas  is  but  too  general  about  their  houses,  bams,  and 
barn-yards.  Negroes  are  numerous;  cattle  and  horses  lean,  par- 
ticularly  the  ianiicr,  who  appear  as  if  struggling  with  starvation 
for  their  existence.  The  woods  are  swarming  with  pigs,  pi- 
geons, squirrels  and  woodpeckers.  The  pigs  are  universally 
fat,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  mast  this  year.  Walking 
here  in  wet  weather  is  most  execrable,  and  is  like  travelling  on 
soft  soap;  a  few  days  of  warm  weather  hardens  this  again  al- 
most into  sLouc.  Want  of  l)i  idgcs  is  the  f^^rcatest  inconvenience 
to  a  foot  traveller  here.  Between  bheibyviile  and  Frankfort,  ha- 
ying gone  out  of  my  way  to  see  a  pigeon  roost  (which  by  the  by 
is  the  greatest  curiosity  1  have  seen  since  leaving  home)  I  wa- 
ded a  deep  creek  called -Benson,  nine  or  ten  times.'  I  spent 
several  days  in  Frankfort,  and  in  rambling  amongthe  stupendous 
cliffs  of  Kentucky  river.  On  Thursday  evening  I  entered  Lex- 
ington. But  i  canuot  do  justice  to  these  subjects  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  letter,  which  in  spite  of  all  my  abridgments,  has  &r 
exceeded  in  length  what  I  firet  intended.  My  next  will  be  from 
Nashville.  I  shall  then  have  seen  a  large  range  of  Kentucky, 
anil  be  nioi  c  at)le  to  give  you  a  correct  delineation  of  the  coun- 
.  try  and  its  inhabitants.  In  descending  the  Ohio,  I  amused  myself 
with  a  poetical  narrative  of  my  expedition,  which  1  have  called 
**  The  PilgHm^**  an  extract  from  which  shall  close  this  long  and 
I  am  afraid  tiresome  letter. 

♦ 
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THE  PILGRIM,  A  POEM} 

Jf^tser^tive  iff  a  vi^foge  tuui  jountei/j  rom  Piutlmrg  to  JSPew-MeaMa, 

«  Adieu  tbe  soeua  sweets  of  home! 

The  voice  of  friend!  the  kindred  eye! 

Condcmn'd  throu|j^h  distant  lands  to  roanii 
1  bdess  you  with  my  pariiog  sigh! 

«  Through  weitern  forests  deep  and  drear 
Far  from  the  haynts  of  Science  throwiiy 

My  1^>"^^  laborious  coursc  I  steer 
Aiuuei  uuguided)  and  unknuwii. 

«  Farewell!"  he  cry'd;  the  glisteafiag  tear 

That  gathered  fast  on  either  eye) 
DLmm'd  the  last  parting  look  ao  deaiy 

Till  manlier  feelings  bade  him  fly. 

With  gun  across  his  shoulder  thrown,  * 
O'er  Al^e  regions  wild  and  vasty 

With  gloomy  haggard  pines  o'ergrown* 

The  solitary  pilgrim  past. 

And  now  immured  'midst  many  a  cliff 

Qhi6*s  princely  flood  appears; 
And  snug  within  his  little  skiff 

Our  pilgrim  down  the  current  steofs. 

No  lucre-hunting  wight  was  he. 

Intent  alone  on  greed  of  gain; 
The  noblest  charms  he  still  could  see 

In  Nature's  scenes  and  Uving  train. 

The  flood  his  gliding  bark  tliat  bore, 
Whose  stream  a  course  majestic  keeps; 

Collects  from  ▼arious  states  its  store, 
And  through  a  length  of  regioQS  sweeps; 
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its  Hat  rich  banks,  few  cities  nigh — 
Its  rough  iridcotcd  mQUntainb  steep; 

Its  smoking  huts  and  headlands  high^ 
Refiected  downwards  in  the  deepi 

To  hiiii  gave  iapiurcs  every  mom; 

And  as  he  ciear'd  each  openinp^  bcnd^ 
He  iiail*d  the  boatman's  mellow  horn, 

And  saw  the  floating  arlts  descend* 

Tiie  ducks  that  swarmM  each  opening  run» 
The  eagles  sailing  iiigl>  in  pride, 

Fell  at  the  thunders  of  his  gun, 
And  prostrate  floated  on  the  tide* 

He  gaz'd  on  each  gigantic  wood. 

That  tow'r-like  from  the  margin  roaei 
He  niark'd  each  iributury  flood 
That  to  this  noble  river  flows. 

And  when  the  air  was  all  serene, 
He  sought  some  smooth  and  pebblf  shore; 

Thence  rang;'d  tlie  lofty  woods  between, 
Their  deep  recesses  to  explore.. 

He  stoop*d  each  rising  plant  to  viewt 
He  culi^d  each  rare  and  curious  ore; 

For  all  to  him  was  threat,  vnu  new, 
A  vast,  und  jii  e.\hau::>tless  Store. 

He  listened  to  each  warbling  throat, 
That  twia'red  from  the  budding  sprayt 

And  blest  the  red-bird's  melk»w  note 
At  dawning  and  at  setting  day. 


When  dark  tempestuous  winds  arose, 
And  driving  snows  obscur'd  the  alr> 
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Or  when  the  dashini*  sur^s  froze 
Upon  his  hands  and  clotted  hair, 

He  acomM  the  sbriBkii^  aoul  of  tls?^ 
He  swept  bis  oars  and  ndsM  the  song, 
And  wrestled  with  the  winds  and  waves 

To  bear  his  struggling  baik  along. 

He  saw  the  shaggy  hills  glide  by, 

He  heard  the  unagM  and  wwyerM  roar; 
And  when  the  rolling  w^i^es  rose  high. 

He  trac'd  the  steep  and  shelter'd  shore. 

When  Night  de&cended  grim  and  slow, 
He  sought  the  squatter's  wretched  shed* 

Where  deaden'd  roundi  in  tow'ring  show, 
Vastpiltor'd  tninks  their  ruins  spread. 

There  o'er  the  loose  luxuriant  soil, 
That  some  few  ragged  rails  inclose, 

Unhonour'd  by  the  hand  of  Tcaly 
A  growth  of  weeds  enormous  rose. 

His  hut  of  logs,  umrimnrd,  nnbcam'd, 
Where  nail  nor  window  hole  were  seen: 

Without^  a  cavem'd  ruin  seem'd, 
But  frown'd  a  fouler  cave  wtJdn, 

One  bed,  where  mghtly  kennel'd  all, 

Its  foul  aiidtowz'kcl  rags  display'd; 
A  broken  chest,  where  kiuens  crawl— 
A  pot  that  pigs  a  shelter  made. 

The  low,  wet  roof  unseamM  and  rude* 
Received  the  rain  in  many  a  rill  $ 

The  cluiiiiicy  sides  all  opcu  slood— 

The  loosen'd  floor  was  rattling  stiU. 
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With  tatter'd  hat,  and  beard  unshorn^ 
And  fiu»  iDbdd  with  dirt  and  toot: 

And  hunting  shirt  defied  and  torn, 
And  feet  unbles&'d  with  shoe  or  boot, 

The  squatter  by  his  hearth  unciean* 
Sat  with  his  handspike  for  a  cane^ 

And  as  the  shivering  pigs  crept  iut 
He  drove  them  tlirottgh  the  logs  ugiun* 

And  as  he  scratch'd,  and  rlu  wd  his  quidf  , 
And  listcnM  to  the  pilgrim's  tale. 

Still  would  the  grunting  guests  intrude^ 
And  sliU  the  handspike  would  assail. 

Close  round  a  gaping  circle  press. 
Of  ragged  children  plump  and  browiiy 

To  gaie  upon  the  stranger^s  dress» 
And  hear  the  wonders  of  the  town. 

In  buckskin  baj^,  with  head  of  axe, 
The  mouldy  coii'cc  now  is  broke, 

The  pork  no  store  of  cabbage  lacks; 
The  hoe-cakes  on  the  shingle  smoke* 

No  Clips  from  foreign  lands  are  seen, 
No  plates  arrang'd,  no  table  spread, 

Each  dif^'d  within  the  pot  his  tin, 
And  sUcM  Ms  bacon  on  hb  bread. 

But  Hunger,  ravenous  guest!  was  there, 
He  wav*d  his  spells  o*er  every  trcatf 

And  gave  the  rough  and  homely  fare 
A  charm*  that  even  the  gods  might  eat; 

And  Toil,  blest  snmewer  of  the  poor! 

Thy  callou:»  ixand^und  5tubbom  tread, 
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Still  made  the  luHtlest  cabin  floor 

RcCresiiing  as  Uie  soiicbL  betl. 

What  though  the  wolTes  with  mingling  how]» 
All  night  hamngued  their  answering  brood; 

And  that  vile  hag,  the  big  homM  owls 
More  hideous,  hollow'd  through  the  wood, 

Our  pilgrim  as  iic  dropt  lo  rest, 
Well  pleas'd  would  listen  to  their  lay, 

And  as  the  cabin  planks  he  preat,^ 
Snore  chorus  to  their  luUabj. 

Soon  as  the  dawn  of  morning  bi  tjke, 
The  pilgprim  all  liis  stores  reshipt, 

And  through  the  placid  river's  smiri^e. 
With  steady  stroke  serenely  swept 

The  rcd-bii  (i  V,  liistlcd  us  he  past. 
The  turtles  deep  bemoan'd  around, 

The  screaming  jays  in  search  of  mast. 
And  rattling  woodpeckers  resound. 

The  turkey,  from  the  tallest  trees. 

Calls  out  the  watchword  to  his  tnuu, 
Soon  us  tlic  coming  skiff  lie  sees, 
And  seeks  the  mountain's  side  again. 

The  streaming  ducks  in  nq»id  fi]e» 
Shoot  o'er  the  surface  of  the  flood. 

And  pii^cons  dui  kciung  muny  a  mile, 
Roar  like  a  tempest  o'er  the  wood. 

And  now  the  source  of  morning  beams 

Hi'j^h  from  the  shaggy  mountaii/.i  bleep, 
Upon  the  pilgrini's  bkifl'it  gleams, 
And  plays  upon  the  gku»sy  deep: 
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Aiul  where  cnrircling  mountains  bendy 
And  vast  primxval  wockIs  prevail, 

He  sees  the  piilar'd  smoke  ascend 
From  Sugar  Camp  in  shelter'd  Tale. 

He  heard  the  whistling  rustic's  noise— 
The  sounding  axe — the  artlciiii  song; 

The  barking  dog)  the  children's  Yoice— * 
The  clamor  of  the  rural  throng. 

Fabt  by  the  the  river's  shelving  side, 
lie  moor'd  iiis  little  skifF  with  care. 

Where  piles  of  floating  timber  ride. 
And  form  a  shelter'd  harbour  there. 

He  climbM  the  mouldcrinE^  bunk  subiime> 
Struck  with  the  forest  deep  and  gray, 

Where  scattered  round  by  mighty  Time» 
The  niina  of  the  former  lay; 

Here  rose  the  sycamores  immense, 

And  strctr.hM  ilu-ir  wliilcn'd  arms  aroun 

prom  eating  floods  the  best  defence. 
And  hugest  of  the  forest  found 

The  sugar  trees  erect  and  tall, 

Arrai^L^'cl  their  stately  thousands  here, 
Whose  trunks  profusely  yield  to  all 
The  sweetening  beverage  of  the  year: 
• 

The  limpid  sweets  from  every  tree* 
Drop  in  the  wooden  troughs  below, 

Scl  by  the  entei  ini;^  au^ur  free, 
And  through  small  tubes  of  elder  flow. 

Amid  this  maple  forest  gay. 
Where  one  prodigious  log  was  rear'di 
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The  kettles  rang'd  in  Wack  wnj 
Above  a  I'a^ng  fire  appeai'*d. 

With  wooden  puils  fiuiu  U  cc  to  tree, 
Tlu-  hiiiging  rusticb  widk'd  their  round, 

And  with  their  mingLing  jokes  and  glee» 
The  deep  and  hollow  woods  resound. 

A  little  hut  with  leaver  ijcsprcad, 
To  shir  Id  tl^c  rustics  fmrn  the  night. 

With  blankeu  for  a  transient  bed, 
And  moss  cramm'd  in  each  crevice  tight. 

To  see  the  thickening  syi  rup  done, 
Is  still  the  sire  and  matron's  share. 

But  when  the  evening  shades  draw  on» 
They  leave  it  to  the  damsers  tare. 

Aii.iu  the  fire  enlic^hu-uM  woods, 

The  wanton  wenches  laugh  and  sinp;» 

For  well  each  lightsome  lass  concludes 
Her  hastening  beau  is  on  the  wing. 

With  startlinp^  whooj^,  in  lau}2^hing  trim, 
The  hardy  l)U(:k.skiiis  soon  iirrivc, 

They  fill  the  kettles  to  the  brim, 
In  feats  of  chopping  wood  they  strive. 

4 

§ 

The  lasses  from  the  kettles  neat, 

Th(  ir  \  i;^()i"(jiis  sweeUicaris  oft  regale, 

Witii  piiuiit  lumps  of  sugar  sweet, 
Dropp'd  in  the  cool  congealing  pail. 

And  while  the  blazing  fire  bums  high, 

Wiihiii  the  hut  the  leaves  are  prest, 
Where  snug  as  squirrels  close  tiiey  Ucy 
And  Love  and  Laughter  know  the  rest. 
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«  iS  wcrt  is  the  sugar  season  dear  I** 
The-  nvaifLs  along  Ohio  sing; 

^    /  all  the  »ea*on9  in  the  jfear, 
i'ke  twtetft  ta»Qn  U  the  Sftring, 
(7b  i»  tmiinmd,} 


FOR  TUC  PORT  FOLIO. 

THE  TABLE  D^HOTE,  No.  V. 
Seff  delusion. 

There  is  no  properly  ol  human  nuujre  that  excites  risibility  on 
fairer  te  rms  tiian  our  total  blinduess  to  those  foUiesand  vices  wliicli 
form  the  dark  shades  of  our  characters;  which  diminish  and  often 
times  destroy  the  value  of  our  good  qualities;  and  which  excite  the 
pity  of  our  friends  and  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  our  enemies. 

From  this  extraordinary  kind  of  blindness  and  folly,  few  men— 
and  with  deference  to  inc  hvciii  s  be  it  added — iew  women  can  pre- 
tend to  an  exemption.  Hence  we  frcqucnily  see  that  persons  with 
striking  Rulings  which  an  observer  would  suppose  could  not  possibly 
escape  their  view  for  a  single  instant^  remain  as  blindy  deaf,  and 
dumb  to  those  blemishest  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  man  in  the 
moon,  or  any  other  of  the  illustrious  petnionages  vvidi  wkoiii  iaiicy 
or  philobophy  has  peopled  the  iilancts. 

But  ludicrous  and  frequently  melancholy  as  the  picture  is,  it  is 
by  no  means  complete.  It  holds  up  to  view  but  half  of  our  folly  on 
tlus  point:  for  it  too  often  happens  that  we  are  so  extravagantly  de« 
luded  as  to  lay  chdm  to  virtues  the  very  opposites  to  our  every -day 
foUies.  Were  I  not  disjwsed  to  let  the  reader  employ  hib  own  ima- 
gination by  looking  among  his  acquaintances  for  instances,  I  might 
fill  a  page  or  two  with  corroborative  cases. 

The  most  wonderful  instance  I  have  ever  met  with  to  illustrate  ' 
the  ideas  here  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Port  Folio,  and  indeed 
the  instance  which  has  given  nse  to  these  lucubrations,  is  that  of 
Dr.  Joimson:  with  ihc  exiraordiiiary  powers  of  hia»    mighty  mind/* 
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all  those  who  have  even  superficMHy  fltodied  the  liteiwy  faktorf  of 

the  hitter  half  of  the  elgfateenfli  century,  are  acquawted.  Without 

professing  the  idolatrous  vcncrulion  for  Imn  li  is  cntcituiiicd  by 
many  iii  this  country  as  well  as  in  Knt^iund)  1  iirmiy  believe  that  his 
Kmnbler  akme  displays  a  more  in>imat<*  knowledgo  of  human  nn- 
tme  a  more  complete  Idevetopment  of  the  raaxea  and  intrkadea 
of  the  human  heart— and  more  ttriking  examplea  to  allure  to  viitoa 
and  deter  from  ▼ice,  than  perhaps  any  other  human  production. 

Vci  lac  inip;hty  Joimson  was  absolutely  blind  to  the  most  stiik- 
ing  defect  of  his  chiii'«u:ici-. —  i  hib  i»tiikiii^  defect  was  rudt  iie!>s,  of 
which  his  friends  occasionaliy  felt  the  effecta.  In  a  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  hia  humble  companion  Jamea  BoaweU*  ^  X  think  mjraelf" 
^^ys  he,  ^  a  wety  polite  man."  Tlie  reader  may  very  readily  con- 
ceive my  astoniahment  at  reading  thia  dedaration.  I  rubbed  my 
eves,  under  the  apj)rehension  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  But  I 
found  1  had  lUii — aiiti  that  this  curious  pi*oof  of  lunnan  weakness, 
exhibited  by^ao  great  a  num)  was  actually  recoi-dcd  la  page  50  of  the 
third  vohime  of  the  American  edition  of  the  works  of  the  great  Pki- 
lologiBt 

Had  I  met'with  a  claim  on  the  pert  of  genera]  Arnold  to  loyalty 

—of  IJwrs  to  liberality — of  Iluiuc  or  X'oltaire  to  religious  pi< :  \  — of 
Julius  Cxsar  to  meekness  and  freedom  from  ambition — oi  ul  Cali- 
gula or  l^cro  to  kindness  and  himianity,  it  would  not  appear  much 
more  surprising,  than  Johnson 'a  unqualified  pretenaions  to  the  cha- 
racter not  merely  of  a  poKte— but  ^  a  vertf  polite  man.** 

Of  his  almost  total  ^regard  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  polite- 
ness, Boswell,  notwithstanding  his  veneration  for  the  doctor,  and  zea- 
lous, and  uniform  defence  of  liis  character,  has  recorded  numberless 
instances,  it  displayed  itself  on  ne4irly  every  occasion  wherein  any  . 
person  dared  ^  maintain  an  opinion  opposite  to  his.  No  degree 
of  respectability  of  characteiw^io  ties  of  friendship-wio  rank— not 
even  sex  itself  could  secure  persons  guilty  of  this  offence  from  ha* 
ving  their  fcelinf^s  outrav^ed,  frequently  in  a  very  ^ross  manner. 

For  the  doctor,  however,  some  apology  may  be  made,  and  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  He  was  so  long  regarded 
as  an  oracle  by  the  large  and  very  enlightened  circle  of  the  literati 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  by  a  slavish  submission  ac- 
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customed  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  most  arHtnry  antkeritf  over 

their  miiuls,  that  despotism  produced  on  hiiu  the  siune  deletcriouA 
effects  it  has  ever  done  iti  tiie  poiitical  world. 

*  It  cannot  be  neceseary  to  qoote  many  instances  to  prove  thai 
Johnaon  was  not  a  Teiy  polito  man,'*  I  shall  confine  aajrself  to 
n  single  case,  which  is  to  be  foond  in  the  very  page  which  con- 
tains the  docLor'b  boast  of  his  politeness.  Johnson  and  his  Mend 
Boswell  were  m  a  company  not  accustometl  to  the  dictatorship 
of  the  authorof  the  Riunblcr,and  who  therefore  did  not  freat  him 
with  the  deference  and  submission  he  was  wont  to  receive  from 

m 

ids  friends.  There  is  ttot»  however,  the  slightest  ream  to  be- 
liere  that  he  experienced  any  indecorons  or  uncivil  nsage.  But 

his  oracuUir  dictatorship  not  being  passively  submitted  to,  he 
was  put  into  an  ill  humour,  and  quarrelled  with  Boswel!  in  the 
most  unhandsome  manner,  so  that  B.  had  almost  resolved  to 
abandon  him  forever.  To  gratify  the  reader,  I  shall  state  the 
transaction  in  Bosweirs  own  words»— Upon  some  imaginary 
ofFence  from  me,  he  attacked  me  with  such  rudeness,  that  I  was 
vexed  and  aiigiy;  because  it  gave  those  persons  an  opportunity 
of  enlarging  upon  his  supposed  severity  and  ill  treatment  of 
ids  best  friends.  I  was  so  much  hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much 
roused,  that  I  kept  away  from  him  a  week;  and  perhaps  might 
have  kept  away  much  longer,  nay  gone  to  Scotland  without  see- 
ing  him  again,  had  we  not  fortunately  met,  and  been  reconciled.** 

Etymolop^lf. 

The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  etymology  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  produced  (not  excepting  Ju- 
nius or  Skinner's  far«&med  derivations*^  lucua^  a  gravcf  a  noti 
iueendoj**)  is  to  be  found  in  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson.  In  a  con- 

vei  satlun  which  the  celebrated  lexicographer  had  on  the  imccr- 
tainty  of  etymology,  and  the  wonderful  changes  which  words  un- 
derwent, he  staled,to  illustrate  his  position,  that  jour,  the  French 
word  for  a  day^  was  derived  from  the  Latin  i)t>«.  This  naturally 
excited  the  astonishment  of  his  hearers,  who  could  not  conceive 
him  to  be  serious,  and  supposed  it  was  one  of  his  customary  as- 
sertions, hazarded  a;>  usual  to  cuniuic  his  antagonist,  and  that 
vol:.  III.  3  y 
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lie  did  not  himtelf  belieTe  whu  he  hmd  declared.  Tlief  veve 
mistaken.  The  doeter  wm  perfectly  serious,  and  conraiced  Uwm 

kil  of  the  corrcrtriL  ss  of  his  opimon.  From  dirt^  a  day,  he  said, 
€ainc  {/i Mrnti A, tlciiiy.  This  wub  corrupted  into  the  Italian  giumo^ 
and  from  thence,  hy  an  easy  transttiony  came  Uie  French ^onr.* 

A  Mr.  Eeelesy  after  the  pttblicatlon  of  the  Man  of  Fee&ig& 

pretended  to  be  the  writer  of  it— and,  in  order  to  make  the  fraud 
wear  an  air  of  plaubibility,  he  transcribe  cl  the  whole  book,  and 
made  a  number  of  erasures,  interlineations  and  corrections,  and 
m  this  state  shewed  it  to  aeferal  friends  aa  an  original  prodac* 
lion! 

J  iinjound  and  fihUoi^iUttcal  9oiuiicn    u  dijieuity  in  natural 

Lord  Kiiimes,  in  his  sketches,  has  a  long  di&st  rtution  on  the 
fiiffeMnt  species  of  animals  and  on  the  producLion  of  mongrels. 
Upon  the  intermixture  of  the  ▼arioiis  species  of  dogs,  he  makes 
this  very  profound  and  •ngatiwM  remarks  ^  but  dogs  are,  by  thdr 
nat  re  companious  to  men,  and  Providence  probsbiy  has  permitted 
a  mixture,  that  every  man  may  have  a  dog  to  hiw  Uking!**  Should 
the  reader  tluu'oi  whether  sucIj  a  iaiiciiii!  motive  has  hww  :i scribed 
to  rrovidencc,  by  so  celebrated  a  chaiiu;ter  as  lord  Kaimcs,  he  is 
referred  41}  t|j^  first  sketdit  where  be  may  iully  satisfy  htm«^f, 

Xsifom  Moek^^n  extraordinary  fihenomenon^ 
In  Silliman's  Travels,  just  published,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
Wonderful  phenomenon,  called  Logan  Rock,  ntar  Penzance,  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  from  admeasurement  estimated  at  three  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  weight;  but  is  so  poised  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice 
en  abase  not  larger  than  a  man's  bat,  that  a  single  man  may  move 
it  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  cradle.  Formerly,  he  says.  It  eouM 
he  moved  with  a  single  band,  now  it  requires  a  shoulder. 

A  grand  dedication. 
A  eertuin  Thomas  Brown,  under  whom  doctor  Johnson  acquir- 
ed Some  of  the  rodimenu  of  the  English  language,  published  a  spell- 
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itif^  book,  which  he  dedicated  to  a  patron  that  has  not  been  troubled 

wiih  uKun  sucli  acts  of  civUity.  Tiiis  j>aUoii  was  no  less  a  pertoii-> 
age  than — the  Univcr^e^ 

A  iMg$f(/icent  work. 
The  canal  called  ^The  Nev  River,"  undertafcen  for  the  pur- 
pose ef  supplying  London  and  Westminster  with  water,  Is  a  most 

noble  work,  wiuch  reflects  liouum  on  ihc  liritish  nation.  It  extends 
about  thirty-eight  miles,  and  in  its  course  there  arc  two  htindred 
and  fifteen  bridges  OTer  brooks  and  rivers.  In  some  parts,  it  passe* 
thmugh  aobtemoeoiu  passages.  It  is  carried  in  wooden  troughsy 
UBAd  with  lead,  over  two  extensive  vales. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  instances  of  so  ^at  an  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  stock  of  any  institution  as  this  aiVords.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  one  haif  of  the  propcity  in  the  whoh-  ranal 
was  sold  for  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  which  hxes 
the  vihie  of  Uie  wholcy  at  that  period,  at  rather  moie  than  sixteen 
Aomand  poonds.  In  1766,  one  share,  being  a  seventy-second  pact 
cf  it,  was  sold  for  four  thousand  four  hundred  pounds:  and  in  1770, 
another  similar  share  was  sold  tor  bix.  tliuusand  seven  hundred 
pounds,  at  which  rate  the  whole  may  .be  estimated  at  about  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  steriang. 

7%e  bagfiifie  ceteftkU  munc* 
Sir  John  Carr  states  tiiat  upon  the  architrave  of  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  a  chapel  at  Ryslin,  near  Ldiuburg^h,  there  is  aw  augel  playing 
upon  the  bag^pipe.  Had  a  butcher  painted  tlie  piece,  he  would,  with 
equal  propriety,  have  graced  the  ceiestsal  being  with  a  marrow  bone 
and  cleaver. 

Sta^e  travelling. 
In  1763  the  stage  from  Edinbiirt^h  to  London,  was  sixteen  or 
eighteen  days  m  performing  the  journey,  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles.  At  present,  according  to  CaiT,  a  traveller  may  start  from 
Edinburgh  for  London  on  Sunday  afternoon,  may  stay  one  entire 
day  in  London,  and  return  to  Edinburgh  the  following  Satuiday  at 
flix  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Those  traveUcra,  therefore,  who  arc  so 
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extremely  foaddiouft  as  Moofey  Wekiy  FarkhiiMMH  Bcc  kt^  m  their 
remai^  on  American  stages,  travelliDg,  rosds^aiul  tttveroB,  mmld 

act  very  prudenUy  if  tlicy  cast  a  retroq^eclive  eye  on  Ibe  stale  of 

those  things  in  their  own  country  half  a  century  since.  They  would 

then  acknowlrdti^c  that  it  is  more  wonderful  that  we  have  advauaccd 
so  ra|»idiyt  than  that  we  have  not  made  greater  speed. 


WIGINAL  POBTRT--FOB  THB  FORT  FOUD. 
Why  tempt  the  stomy  Fkth  to  dif. 

Sad  the  southern  breeae  is  sighing: 
Pleasure's  gilded  spells  are  o'er^ 
Swiftly  yonder  bark  is  flying, 
Wafting  Helen  iVom  our  shore. 

Gloom  pervades  our  social  dwellings 
Silenrc  reigns  with  chilling  power: 
Envious  Gales  the  sails  propelling: 
Sighs  and  sadness  rule  the  hour. 

» 

Shades  obscure  the  mum'ring  ocean 
Suigea  swell  and  tempest  rise: 
Billows  with  peiturbed  motion 
Proudly  lash  the  frowning  skies. 

Cease !  oh  cease  your  hollow  moaning: 

Treach*rous  winds  your  r;ii;c  iurbear, 
For  each  bosom  throb  atoning, 
Zephyrs  sooth  the  timorous  fair. 

Vain  our  pray'rs  and  wishes  proving^ 
Deeper,  louder  blasts  succeed; 
Swifter  still  the  Tcssel  moving 
Stream^  ye  tears!  and  bosom,  bleed. 
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Hope!  tlrf  glowing  charm  uitpended 
Dsngers,  shipwreck,  death  impend; 
Midnight  glooms  with  horrors  blended 

O'er  a  faded  form  we  bend : 

Morning  dawns  in  azure  glory, 
Hope!  thy  radiant  torch  relume: 
Helen  lives  to  tell  the  story, ' 

Rich  in  health  and  bright  in  bloom. 

JfewT^tht  1810.  ^  ^ 


VARIETY. 

D*hraeli^  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  author,  thus  records  the 
honours  and  rewards  which  have  been  bestowed  on  learning  and 
geniuB. 

The  inhabiumts  of  Languedoc  established  floral  games  at  wliich  they  be- 
stowed goldtii  flowers  to  fortunate  poets.  Rome  crowned  Petrarch  with  a 
laurel,  Ravt  nna  erected  a  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dant^,  and 

CortJildo  a  statue  to  Boccace.  Delighted  princesses  hare  twirhed  with  their 
fra|j^anl  Hps  W\c  cheeks  ot  bartls  I  lie  A  lik  tims  pkid  Shiih  iziu  his  six  hundred 
pistolc.s  for  six  \  erses.  Baif  rcf  i  ivcd  a  r  ima^e  of  Miner>-a  from  his  native 
city,  and  Roa.skrd  had  apartmeni  s  itm  r-  .d  for  him  in  the  palace  of  Charles 
IX,  and  tlie  honour  of  receiving-  pocucui  r]ti>>i  U-i  t  rom  that  monarch.  Even  the 
phle^atic  Hollander  has  raised  a  suiierb  iigure  to  tiie  meieocy  <^  Erasmus, 
the  great  restorer  of  the  Latin  to»|^e. 

In  novcl  imiUi|(i  deaciiptiona  of  the  landscape  are  too  often  tiite 
and  tame,  the  following  la  an  honourable  exception. 

I  gained  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mountain  that  I  might  more  amply 
Ciyoy  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  as  he  sunk  beneath  the  waves  of  tltc  Inah 
sea.  It  was  the  finest  evening  my  eyes  ever  beheld.  The  resplendent  colours 
of  the  clouds,  the  rich  purple  and  burnished  gold  in  various  streaks  fantMtir 
cally  formed  were  beyond  any  imagination  to  conceive.  The  woads  were  vo- 
caL  This  lovely  moment  combined  in  one  impression  the  freshness  of  the  finest 
normng  with  all  the  rich  and  gergeous  eflccto  peeidtar  to  the  dose  of  a  lum* 
leer's  dsy. 
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A  reai,  and  not  a  mere  poetic  .l  buffcrer  thus  pathfftiflHy  •pM^ 
trophiaes  ConaumptioOf  subtlest  eu«iuy  ot  life. 

Ok!  Uioa  noit  fatal  of  Pandora's  trains 

Coniuniptioii!  ailent  cheater  of  the  eye; 
Thou  coin'at  not  foVd  in  agonUini^  Pain, 

Nor  maA'at  thy  couwc  with  Death's  ddiithre  ^ 

But  wlcnt  and  unnoticed  thou  doatliet 

O'er  lift's  soft  springs  thj-  veoom  doatdifftta^ 
And,  whilst  thou  giv'st  new  hiatre  to  the  eye, 

While  o'er  tlie  cheek  are  spread  HeaKh^  nwidy  hiie% 
B'en  then  life's  lilUe  rest  Uiy  cruel  power  iObtei. 
Oft  IVc  beheld  Uicc,  m  the  glow  of  youth. 

Hid  'ncath  the  blu«hiug  roses,  which  there  UoooPd 
And  dropt  u  tear,  for  then  thy  cankci m^^  tooth 

I  knew  would  ncver'stuy,  till  all  crjnsunicd, 
Intlie  cold  vault  of  Death  he  wcix  cutombcdi 

But  ohl  what  sorrow  did  I  fe<?l,  as,  slow. 
Insidious  ravager,  I  saw  thee  tiy 

Thnroghfair  Luc'ma*s  breast  of  wluicst  aaow, 
PMparing  swift  lier  passage  to  the  sky- 
Though  adll  iinrl!i  !z;ence  beamed  in  the  gUace. 
'        The  liquid  lustre  of  iicr  fii^e  blue  eye. 

Yet  iooa  did  languid  Listlessness  advance. 
And  aooo  ahe  cahnly  sunk  in  Death's  repugnant  trance; 
Bfcn  when  her  end  waa  awiftiy  drawing  near. 

And  Dissolution  homed  o'er  her  head» 
Even  then  so  bcauteims  did  her  &tm  appear. 

That  none  wlio  saw  her  but  admiring  isidt 

8ute  so  much  beaoly  newer  oould  be  deid. 

.  In  bis  fenciful  Fleetwood/'  CiocU  m  is  often  neariy  as  eloquent 
U  Rousseau.  If  the  reader  wUl  pardon  an  exuberance  of  wordb  the 
tindD  of  the  foUowing  extract  is  highly  ammated. 

At  Ovford,  the  wliolc  tone  of  my  mind  became  ch:iTi?rcd-  The  shnatifln ^ 
new.  The  eftects  were  siHkin^.  In  Mrnonetlisliire,  I  had  been  a  solitary  si' 
vagc.  I  had  no  companions,  and  I  desired  none.  The  romTtierce  of  my  booka 
and  of  my  thoughts  was  cnougti  for  mc.  I  lived  in  an  kle:a  world  of  my  own 
creation.  The  actual  world  beneath  me  I  intuitively  shunned.  I  felt  that  even 
man  1  should  meet  would  be  citl)cr  too  ignorant  or  too  coarse  to  afFonl  me 
pleaaure.  The  atringa  of  my  mind  were  tuned  to  too  delicate  and  senutlvc 
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•  pMit  kwmmm^  top c|m  vhaslk the wiMb  of  Uavoi nigfai <* di»- 

aodhfa^  M  diieoid  aid  dMMMMoe. 

VIonDMU  M  nqr  nnd  had  been,  afanott  ffom  in&iicj,  todefiglitiladf  wHk 
Ibe  gnnd»^  fonamie*  the  stnpeiidouap  and  the  Boip^ 
wMi  whit  oontempC,  with  what  loathing  I  looked  upon  the  faec  of  nature  aa  it 
ahmm  itaelf  in  Oxfordtbire.  All  was  flat*  and  tame,  and  tedioua.  Wales  waa 
Katmc^  hi  the  vigour  and  animation  of  youth:  abe  8|>orted  in  a  thousand  wild 
and  adflunible  freaks;  she  dispbyed  a  master  handi  eveiy  streice  of  her  ma- 
jeatie  pendl  was  cdear,  and  bdd«  and  free.  Biit»  in  thecoontiytD  whiefa  Ihad 
now  removed.  Nature,  to  my  eyes,  seemed  to  be  in  her  dotage,  abe  attempt- 
cd  any  thing-,  it  was  the  attempt  of  a  driveller;  she  appeared  fike  a  toothless 
roul  ]^;i[sif'(l  beldame,  who  calls  upon  her  visilors  to  attend,  whomnmhles  slow- 
ly a  hct  of  iiKirLiruhi.t<-  Lind  tinintenit,^iblc  sounds,  :ind  to  whom  it  cAcccda  the 
force  of  human  resolution  to  keep  up  the  forms  of  ch  ihty. 

The  follinniiif  curious  dialogue  respecting  th^  tavagt  state  may 
be  feund  kk  a  book»  whidiy  with  all  its  absurdities^  deserves  to  be  at* 
teotively  read. 

There  are  men  who  have  preferred  living  among  savages.  Now  what  a 
wretch  must  he  be,  wlio  ia  content  with  such  comrersation  aa  can  be  had 
ainoQg  barbariana.  Tou  may  remember  an  ofRoer  at  Foit  An^stus,  who  had 
served  in  America,  told  us  of  a  woman  whom  tliey  were  obliged  to  Mm4  an 
flfder  to  get  her  back  from  savage  life.  HeraefiL  She  must  have  been  aa  sal- 
via^ a  beast  Mtmm,  Sir,  ahe  waa  a  speaking  cat. 

The  feUowing  commendation  of  courage,  though  roug^hly  ex- 
pressed, is  tinqticstionalily  ii  rcfru  j^ablc.  The  splendour  of  miiiiut  y  or 
naval  actions  would  certainly  outhliinc  the  glory  of  Socrates  or  Maiis^  % 
field.  The  one  is  the  sun  in  lu»  fiercest  ratUapce.  The  other  is  the 
nkooB  with  lier>ka^  lestiA* 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  Every  man  thinks  meanly  of  himself  for  nnt 
having  been  a  soiclicr  or  not  having  been  at  sea.  Bnswell.  T/ord  Manslicld  does 
not.  Johnson.  Sir,  if  lord  Mansfield  wt  ru  in  :i  company  oi  l:;'  nt  ral  ofiicers  or 
admiraLs,  who  ha%'e  b^tn  in  service,  lie  woitid  shrink;  htM  wish  to  creep  un- 
der the  table.  Jirn:--^;'il.  No ;  hcM  think  hc  couW  fr?/ iliciu  all.  Jofmaou.  Ves,  if 
he  coiild  catch  thejn;  bnt  tlicy*d  try  him  mnch  sooner.  No,  sir;  were  Socrates 
and  Charles  the  twelfdi  of  Sweden  both  prcaent  in  unj  company,  and  Socrates 
to  8ay»yWliw  mmndhtar  a  ieetunmphiiMtphffe  and  Cbaries,  kyiag  his  hand 
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on  his  sword,  to  say  Joit'mf  m^'  fmil  ([(  ihronr  thr  czar,  :l  maji  wuuUl  be  .islKiiTis^d 
to  follow  Socrates.  Sir,  the  jiiorcsbiDn  at'  snUVwvs  .aid  sailors  has  die  d.^nurv  of 
danger.  Mankind  reTercoce  those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which  is  so  general 
ft  weakuftM* 

The  Edinbiit^h  Reviewers^  vrho  asthey  nnquestloodilf  men 
of  brilliant  genius  themiBelves  arc  perfectly  well  qualified  Id  estimate 

the  nif  ntul  power  of  others,  thus  nobly  assert  the  claims  and  vindi- 
cate the  calumniated  character  of  Chatterton. 

A  more  vehemtiit  chapter  of  crlticiOTiis  scaredy  to  he  found  than  Mh 

Stockist's  reiimks  on  Cm  a  r  rEin  on,  whose  genius  he  idolizes,  and  vhose 
mcmoiy  he  defends  witii  a  teivouv  hi  yond  all  otlicr  worshippers,  and  defend- 
ers. What  thai  wondeufl  i.  boy  would  h:-vc  bcLn  is  a  c(iKi>tjoii  which  we 
shall  not  diu  ide  so  emphatically  as  Mr.  S.;  wh:it  he  wub  i:,  undeni  J>..  ,  the 

CKE\TEST   POET    THAT    EVER    APPEaUed    IV    IMMATUKL    ^LA!.:>  The 

moral  character  of  Chattci-ton  h:ii>  hctn  basely  insula  I  by  hig-ou  m\<\  fools. 
The  ])rctcndcd  antiquity  of  his  poems  has  been  dcnn  im  etl  hs  a  crime  ji^iin-.i 
truth,  witli  all  the  solemnity  with  which  Anujuus  s  Ik.  j-,  quoted  trom  6cnp- 
tnre.  The  word  Jorgcty  does  not  apply  to  such  an  fnoccvu  ikce^m. 


UTERARY  IMTELUGENCE---FOB  TH£  FQRT  FOUO. 

We  arc  h-ipjiy  to  uar.uitncc  i!ic  flattcrinjj  distinction  recently  paid  to  our 
eountryniau  Dr.  Ilenjainin  S.  n.iil.oii,  professor  of  Materia  Medu.a,  Natural  His- 
tory  and  Botany  ku  the  Lmversii)  ut' Pennsylvania.  A  copy  of  Ids  elegant  and 
valuable  work  the  Elements  of  B.jL^v  was  preserUcd  by  L.  Harris,  Esq.  the 
American  consvd  aX  St.  Pctersbnrph,  to  tlie  Enijn  tss  Dowager  of  Russia,  who 
caused  some  p;ats  of  it  V)  be  U  ahHlattd  for  her  use.  From  Uie<;f'  she  had  de- 
rived so  niucli  satisfaction  tliat  a  translation  of  tlie  whole  work  into  French  has 
been  ordered  by  her  Majesty.  This  compiiiiient  we  mention  with  the  niore  plca- 
aurc  because  it  proves  that  no  elevation  can  exclude  the  amiable  studies  of  na- 
ture, and  because  we  deem  it  equally  lionoiu'abic  to  tlie  iUusthoua  persooagia 
who  offered,  as  to  the  di^inguiahed  scholar  who  received  it. 
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